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A WORD AT PARTING^FROM THB EDITOR. 


Kind Public^ 

I believe it is Mr. Pufi who expresses his dismay, 
••that there is no getting people off, on their knees.” Such is precisely my 
difficulty at this moment. I am about to take leave of you, and most anxious 
to know how best and most suitably to express the sense I entertain of your 
favour and my own unworthiness. 

It is— happily for us both— unnecessai'y to enter into any explanation of the 
reasons which induce me to take the step. Enough if I say, that no dimini.shed 
interest in the success of the Dcdlix UxivERsn y Magazine— no abated desire 
for \he*advancement of the principles it has always so ably upheld and defended— 
enter into these causes. Neither can I gratify private gossip, by a hint that any 
disagreement with my publishers has its share in this determination. I abdicate 
at good-will with all my fellow-labourers, and for reasons so purely p^sonal, 
that I feel to obtrude them on public notice, would be merely an act of 
egotism. I should have left the boards in silence— as I do without a farewell 
benefit— if I did not feel that one who has so largely enjoyed your favour could 
not so depart, without some stain of ingratitude for kindnesses which, he is not 
ashamed to own, contributed so much to bis happiness at the time, and which 
are so dear to his memory at this moment. 

I am, your very grateful and devoted servant, 

CHARLES LEVER. 

BnsaUeii June, 1845. 

[This notice shonld have appeared U) nor last Number, but ««s not 
received in time— A. JPO 
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RINUCCIKI IN IRELAND. * 


Florence has made Ireland bordebtorj 
by the publication of this instructive 
and interesting volume. It is a most 
valuable contribution to our materials 
for a national history. The revelations 
it makes throw light on a very uncer- 
tain, and perhaps the most disputed, 
portion of our annuls. Tlie Cardinal 
Rinuccini is the witness whom, beyond 
all others of his party, we should ear- 
nestly desire to question ; and in fur- 
nishing us with his unstudied letters 
and memoranda, the editor has ren- 
dered ift the service next best to the 
calling him U|) from tiie tomb, and 
indulging us with (if it savour not too 
strongly of nationality to use such 
an expression when sjicaking of the 
dead) a viv& voce examination of 
him. 

Our obligation, it yt true, would be 
greater, had the editor been l^ss select. 
There are lapses in the correspon- 
dence which we should rather see the 
written letter” fill up, than supply 
by our own speculations. But we 
must not be too exacting. We are 
bound to remember that there may be 
much in a correspondence like that of 
Rinuccini which his editor would find 
it inconvenient, even to the degree of 
danger, to disclose. We are bound 
to remember that an Italiay ecclesias- 
tic has to think for his church, with 
*^at least as much concern as he can 
bestow on the curiosity of that some- 
what problematical existence, an Irish 
reader. We accept his offering, sub- 
ject to these little drawbacks, with 


sincere thankfulness, acquitting him of 
all superfluous desire to be secret in 
what he has withheld, and duly grate- 
ful for the liberality with which he has 
opefled up for our use, to a considera- 
ble extent, a treasure of most valuable 
testimony. 

The epoch at which Rinuccini ar- 
rived in Ireland was one of the. moat 
ab.sorbing interest. Whether we con- 
sider the great controversy then pendp 
ing, or the consequences with which it 
was fraught, the parties at issue, or 
the causes they respectively advocated 
by their genius and their swords, it ii 
scarcely possible for human imagina- 
tion to exaggerate the importance of 
the struggle. The forces of the Eng^ 
lish parliament fighting for republican- 
ism, under the name of liberty, and 
threatening the extermination of Ro- 
man Catholics as a duty enjoined bj 
pure religion. The Roman Catholics 
of English and Irish descent now for 
the first time confederated in war, 
contending for the ascendancy of Ro- 
manism, under the cry of religious 
freedom and equality— adherents to 
the persecuted cause of monarchy, 
sustained in sore extremity •the 
great mind and ^chivalrous spirit of 
the loyal and noble Ormond— charao- 
terise a state of things uiKxaInpled 
perhaps in the fortunes of the human 
race — a state of things to which his- 
tory could not give ^equate expres- 
sion, without becoming animated with 
a spirit resembling that of poetry or 
romance. It may be of the most vital 


- 1 -... — 

* Nnnsiatura In Irlanda Di Monsi^or Gio Baptista Rinuocini, Aroivescovo 
Di Fermo. Negli anni 1645 a 1649. publioata per la prima volta su' MSS. origi- 
nail della Riimcciniana, Ao. Ac. Firense, 1644. 
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importance that the publication of Ri- 
nuccini’s letters illustrates the contro- 
verted story of such a period, enables 
us to pronounce, with something like 
authority, where the truth lies, and 
suggests the political moral to be de- 
rived from calamities of which it 
teaches us to understand the instru- 
ments and the causes. 

The volume in which tliese revela- 
tions are made, extends to more than 
five hundred closely printed pages. It 
contains letters and memoranda of Ki- 
nuccini during the period of his nun- 
ciature for Ireland — a period extend- 
ing from the early part of the year 
1645 to the close of 1649. It contains 
documents illustrative of the history 
of his office, the instructions pre- 
pared for his guidance, and the com- 
mission assigning and limiting the 
authority he was to exercise. It^on- 
tains also a brief address to the reader, 
and a biographical notice of the 
"Nuncio Rinuccini,'* supplied by the 
editor. • 

.lohn Baptist Rinuccini was born on 
September 15, 1592, in the city of 
Rome. He was the soh of the senator 
Camillus, a patrician of Florence, and 
of Virginia de Pier Antonio Bandini, 
sister of the Cardinal Octavius. Hav- 
ing at an early age declared his desire 
to enter into the ecclesiastical state, 
he received his education in a Roman 
seminary, conducted by Jesuits, and 
under the care of these reverend in- 
structors, made a rapid and considera- 
ble proficiency in his studies. In his 
seventeenth year he removed to Bo- 
logna, and thence to Perugia, where 
he prosecuted the study of law, 
and in this, as in his preliminary 
studies, attained high distinction. His 
health, however, suffered, and, al- 
though after a compulsory intermis- 
sion, he was able to resume his intel- 
lectual labours, hf never recovered 
that robustness of constitution of 
whicS sfhre mental exercise had de- 
prived him. Recommended by con- 
nections, talents, and reputation, it 
was natural that he should attract the 
favourable llltice of the Roman see ; 


and, accordingly, wo find him select#! 
for office or advancement by three 
pontiffs in succession— by Gregory 
XV., who made him chamberlain of 
honour, and secretary of the congre- 
gation of rites ; by Urban VIII., who 
created i civil lieutenant of the 
cardinal » ar, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Fermo ; and by Innocent 
X., who named him to the arduous 
and honourable post of his nuncio fur 
Ireland. 

“For twenty years this good shep- 
herd had watched over the flock con- 
fided to him. when in 1()4j, serious and 
bloody opposition to the Englush, from 
religious causes, having arisen in Ire- 
land, the people implored, from the 
wisdom and paternal feeling of Innocent 
VIIL, that a nuncio extraordinary 
should be sent to assist them by his 
counsds and his works, to strengthen 
them in their Catholic faith, and, at the 
same. time, to mediate w'ith the irritated 
English, so as to tranr|uilisc, if it were 
possible, these two people ; or, at least, 
to obtain for unhappy Ireland, which 
Rad only ri^cii for the liberty of the or- 
thodox faith, and to maintain its loyalty 
to the Roman See, that it might bo 
treated by its lcllovv-country\pcn with 
less rigour, and not with the haughty 
severity suited to an enemy or a slave. 
Distasteful was the employment, peril- 
ous and .arduous the enterprise ; and to 
the mind of the pontifT, penetrated as it 
w'as with the sense of its gravity and 
importance, no one seemed so gifted for 
success as Rinuccini, *who, seeing a largo 
field opened lor the exorcise of iTio apos- 
tolic ministry, w'illingly accepted such a 
laborious ofiioe, and forgetful of his 
advanred age and languishiitg health, 
set himself to the long and perilous 
journey. I have not proposed to my- 
self to narrate the pains and the la- 
bours he endured in the journey, the 
snares ho eluded, the privatiojis he un- 
derwent, the bitter ana calumnious per- 
secutions which the enemies of the Ca- 
tholic religion launched against him. 
Suffice it to say, that he, a peaceful 
teacher of^ humane and religious doc- 
trines, abhorring by inclination and bi^ 
vow, all political contests, vulgar or 
popular tumults, and the din ofjirms, 
found himself, solely through zeal to 


* There had been first chosen to this office Monsignor Louis Omodei, ^Milanese, 
then Clerk of the closet (3) " Chierico dl camera,^ afterwards Cardinal ; but, as 
be was a subject of Spain, to^ avoid the sulpicion of partiality, be was put aside, 
sad Monsi^or Rinuooini, a subject of Tuscany, a neutral power, was destined 
to this mission. 



^rve the BSuse of Christ’s Church, en- 
tangled in the civil discussions of an 
exasperated people, in their religious 
convocations, in their warlike counsels, 
in their sieges, their fury of fight; and 
wherever the duty to w*hich he had con- 
secrated himself called him, exposing 
his own life many and mai. time to 
certain danger. *And if in .c too un- 
equal struggle he did not bear away 
the qpniplcte victory which the justice 
of hi^ cause appeared, to merit, it is 
rouse such was not the will of Providence^ 
who wished to put the faith of tliis de- 
voted people to severer trials which are 
not even yet terminated. At length 
having put religious matters into the 
best stale in his power, and emploi/cd the 
thunders of the Vatican against those 
who opeuhj opposed themselves to the mea- 
sures Tieressarg fur the re-establishing of 
Catholicism^ as also against those wfw 
acted secretly and underhand in the oppo- 
sition^ he departed, accompanied by the 
tears and the blessings of all the good 
Catholics to the French coast, and hav- 
ing arrived there, after a few days of 
rest and repose, he pursued his journey 
towards Home, to ae(M)unt to the sove- 
reign pontiff for his labours in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. Innocent, who had 
meantime been aware, both from letters 
addressed to him by the nuncio himself, 
and also by >er\ man;s of the bishops, 
and otliA* respeetahle Ihitliolic person- 
ages ill Ireland, of tlio negoeiatiuns, 
the labours, and the vigorous struggle 
ho had maintained against the enemies 
of the holy See, received him with to- 
kens of paternal tenderness, and of the 
amplest satisfaction; and highly cora- 
ineiided his prudence, zoal, and apos- 
tolic disintorestedncss^aiid subsequently 
desired to retain him near him as pon- 
tifical preacher : but Rinuccini respect- 
fully d<‘clincd such an honour, alleging 
the decay of his health and the need of 
repose ; hut, in truth, because he was 
desirous of returning to his Cutliedral, 
and of personally attending to the af- 
fairs of his long-loved dioeese, whieli 
equally sighed to sec again its much- 
loved pastor. In the month of June, 
1G50, he re-entered Fermo, where the 
voluntary jiriclc of preparation, the joy, 
the exultation of the pcopl^ the festal 
arches, the tiro works, the public thanks- 
• giving, and the manifold demonstrations 
of love and respect towards Giovanha- 
tista, w^as a real and alTccting triumph. 
But as human happiness is shortlived, 
and is cipsely followed hv grief and 
tears, it was not long till this best pre- 
late had tin apoplectic fit, which threat- 
ened instantly to derive him of life ; 


however the anxious care of the physi- 
cians succeeded in saving him from imme- 
diate peril, though not in restoring him 
to a satisfactory state of health, and 
after some months, being newly attacked 
in the same way, in the month of De- 
cember, J65n, he placidly ceased to 
ovist. ”t 

Such was the end of this ardent 
champion of the papacy. We have 
cited the passage at length, for the 
purpqsifi of showing, on testimony so 
authoritative and unsuspicious, that to 
the last, Rinuccini retained the favour 
of the master who had sent him into 
Ireland. Whether he exasperated or 
appeased feuds and dissensions in our 
unhappy country, it appears certain 
that he conducted himself in such a 
manner as to procure the approbation 
of the pope, and hence we may rea- 
sonably infer that he had not swerved 
culpably from the line • of duty pre- 
scribed for him. We shall proceed to 
show, as they are detailed by the nun- 
eio^himself, what were the merits fpr 
which he was so highly honoured. 

The point of time at which Rinuc- 
citii arrived iq Ireland was extremely 
critical. It was at the moment when 
a peace was about to be concluded 
betM^een the IVIarquis of Ormond, on 
the part of the King, and the Roman 
Catholic confederates. We do not 
purpose to detain the reader with 
statements or speculations respecting 
the first outbreak of the rebellion in 
1G41. On this subject we content 
ourselves with citing the opening sen- 
tences of Signor Aiazzi's address to 
the reader, adopting, for the occasion, 
the neutrality or indecision in which 
they appear to he written. 

It must ever remain uncertain whe- 
ther in the struggle, which for more 
than two centuries has continued with 
varied success between Ireland *and 
England ; the former was the provoked, 
or tlic provoker, of the serious distur- 
bances which injured both^ At all 
iwents it is certain, that in the year 
1(41, Ireland, becoming weary of longer 
.suhmittting to the domination of England, 
like a wild boast which iMiving broken 
its chain, rushes to spread destruction 
among the large flocks, rose suddenly 
against the English, not leaving a town 
or a district in the island unstained by 
their blood ; that blood excited all 


f Biographical Notice, pp. 11, 12, &c. 
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Soglind to vengoancoi and eitermina- 
tloapf the Catholic Irish, who, being on 
all sides environed by the arms and the 
Airy of their exasperated masters, paid 
dearly the price of their intolerance, and 
were reduced, if nossible, to a worse 
condition than at nrst."— p. 1. 

Such is the statement of the editor 
of the volume before us. We shall 
noty in our own names, pronounce at 
this moment a more decided opinion 
as to the parties whose guilt was 
deeper in provoking the sangldnary 
struggle. We shall merely observe 
that we adopt this neutral course, 
because we do not feel called upon to 
examine the causes of the insurrection, 
and are unwilling to enter upon such 
an investigation unnecessarily. 

The reader is, no doubt, aware, 
that, before the close of the year 1641, 
the Roman Catholic noblemen of the 
Pale entered into a confederacy *for 
the defence, as they alleged, of them- 
selves and their religion. In the fol- 
lowing year the confederacy took shape 
and order, established a governm^t, 
adopted a form of oath, and set forth 
a declaration of the justice of their 
cause, and the objects for which they 
were embodied. They professed alle- 

S 'ance to the king, and alleged that 
e great aim of their confederacy was 
to achieve religious liberty. Free- 
dom to worship God” was a gathering 
cry of power, and may naturally he 
supposed to have enlisted strong sym- 
pathies in the cause of the confede- 
rated chiefs. It aroused and swayed 
the feelings of their co-religionists at 
home — and it ensured a favourable 
audience to them in the courts of 
Roman Catholic monarchs. Among 
the courts, or rather before all other 
courts, where they looked for succour, 
that of Rome was solicited to lend 
them aid, and was not deaf to their 
supplication. Thereat Roman Sati- 
rist of the empire had arrived at a 
knou^ed^ of the truth, that man has 
but a confused and imperfect know- 
ledge of the ends which it is desirable 
he should pray for — that even in their 
indulgence t^eirnest prayer the gods 
have overwhelmed rash petitioners in 
cidamity and ruin. Of this disastrous 
mult the poet gives many signal in- 
stances, but none more striking than— 
Wld be have anticipated the negoda- 
tion of the Irish confederates with the 
pope, anditspemldonsconsequeiices — 


his eloquence would have r^t.aeredthjU 
fatal error. This party, although one in 
name, was not one in feelings or inte* 
rests. The lords of the Pale, English 
by descent, and in habits, had little sym- 
pathy, and, ii.deed, little community 
of interest with the native Irish party, 
or with tikose, who, having adopted 
the customs of the people among whom 
they lived, w’ere regarded as degene- 
rate English. The’ Roman Catpolic 
lords of the Pale, although thdy united 
with the natives for a common object, 
were far from willing that they should 
be identified with their confederates, 
or absorbed among them. They had 
for a long period constituted the 
strength of the English government 
in Ireland — they were but recently, as 
Aie policy of England became more 
comprehensive, deprived of this invi- 
dious monopoly. It may be doubted 
whether their first factious efforts, in 
union with the natives, were not made 
in a spirit of discontent, that they 
could no longer exclude their newly 
adopted associates from all share of 
ppwer — and it is certain, that, being 
taught by paififul experience to dre«ad 
the issues of a war, verging into, if 
not constituting, rebellion, they became 
earnestly desirous of enteridg into 
terms of accommodation with the 
royalists. They were opposed by 
the ecclesiastical and old Irish party, 
and when they bad, by argument and 
infiuencp, succeeded in neutralising the 
opposition, or so weakened it, that 
their efforts to arrange terms of peace 
were likely to prove successful, the 
interposition of an emissary from 
Rome, Scarampi, retarded thieir suc- 
cess, and disconcerted their projects. 
A cessation of arms was, however, 
agreed upon, and it was in the pause 
of this cessation the nuncio Rinuecini 
arrived iu Ireland. The war between 
king and parliament was now raging 
in Ireland, as well as in England. A 
junction between the royal forces and 
the armiee qf the confederates would 
have enabled Ormond to defeat the 
forces of parliament, and send effec- 
tual succour to his royal master. The 
importance of having terms of peace 
and alliance speedily adjusted was well 
understood bv all parties, and was 
felt as it ought to he by sonfO among 
the confederates. ^A spirit of mutual 
f(trbearance, accommowion, and con- 
cession was beginning to mamfest itself, 
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aod to prevail. The peace was about 
to be signed, and we inay add, the 
monarchy to be rescued from destruc- 
tion,wben John Baptisto Binuccmi,du]y 
accredited as a papal nuncio, presented 
himself to the confedtrated Roman 
Catholics, at the council in Kilkenny. 
He appears to have been a man of 
graceful appearance, engaging man- 
ners, and ready eloquence — but he 
was*also a man of extreme views, and 
mucK p*ersonal vanity. His religious 
convictions were deep and sincere — the 
aggrandisement and exaltation of his 
church appears to have been the great 
aim and end of his exertions — and the 
moans, whatever they were, by which 
this holy end could be attained, seem 
to have been, in his judgment, admis- 
sible. 

Before entering into any details of 
the conduct he pursued in his ministerial 
capacity in Ireland, it w'il I nut be amiss 
to lay before the reader some passages 
from the instructions prepared at 
Rome to guide him in the mission with 
which he was entrusted. The great ob- 
ject of his mission, he was instructed, 
was to restore and establish the public 
exercise of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and bring the people of Ireland, 
if not to their old dependence on the 
papal see, at least under submission to 
the pope in spiritual matters. The 
island, he was informed, had been ori- 
ginally under the dominion of the 
pope, had continued in this state of 
subjection until it was invaded by the 
Northmen and Dan^, who introduced 
into certain parts of the country their 
foul idolatries, while in the other parts, 
where true religion was still main- 
tained, no other sovereign than the 
pope was acknowledged. In virtue of 
this sovereignty, and on settled condi- 
tions, Adrian IV. had commissioned 
Henry II. to invade and conquer Ire- 
land, and to reduce the whole country 
to a conformity with the religion of 
Rome. The troubles attendant on 
the Reformation commenqing with the 
times of Henry Vlll., and the severi- 
ties inflicted on the Roman Catholics, 
were not overlooked in the instruc- 
tions prepared for the nuncio ; nor 
was he leR uninformed as to the cha- 
racter and causes of the movement 
to which Charles I. owed tinally the 


loss of bis crown and life f and here, a 
tribute w'as paid to the memory of 
Strafford, which, in consideration of 
the source from which it proceeds, we 
permit ourselves to transcribe 

“ The Earl of Strafford (Trasforth) 
was the first butt for their fury, be- 
cause that, as being the most faithful, 
constant, and able minister of the king, 
they saw him, unwillingly, so near the 
throne, and wished in casting down so 
favoured and so important a subject, to 
make a trial of the king’s spirit, for in 
yielding to the first attempt, he could 
more easily and speedily be brought to 
the second. 

** For this cause the accusations against 
the earl were of the gravest character, 
and the greatest diligence was used to 
show him guilty of treason ; the most ex- 
traordinary artifices were employed for 
convicting him, so that neither bis inno- 
ceiibe, nor the wondrous eloquence with 
which he was gifted, and with which he 
had so often defended himself, nor the ar- 
guments in his favour, so ably brought 
forward by Lord Digby, could avert the 
sei^tence of death which the House* of 
Lords passed upon him. The king 
made every exertion to save the inno- 
cent ; prayers, menaces, the interven- 
tion of the Prince of Wales in his fa- 
vour ; but none of his exertions availed 
anything, and in order to escape the 
fury of the people, ho was obliged to 
sign the impious sentence. This victim 
being .sacrificed to the popular fury, the 
parliament hastened at full speed to up- 
set at one shock the royal authority, 
and the Catholic religion."* 

Such is the character drawn by a 
cotemporary, writing under the high- 
est authority in the Church of Rome, 
of the statesman whom modern Ro- 
man Catholics, of Mr. CConneU's 
stamp, pronounce, ** a conaummate 
political villain.”! 

After an outline of Irish history 
traced by a papad hand, there follows 
a description of the state in which 
Rinuccini would find his cbarch**when 
he arrived in Ireland. * This, as a 
sketch given on so high authority,^ the 
reader may not be unwilling to glance 
at : — 

** Blit after the revolt and the driving 
out of the heretics from all parts of the 


T- 77“^ 
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proTlnces of Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, and from inau> parts of 
Ulster, the profaned churches were 
opened for Catholic worship, their al- 
tars were again raised, the sacred 
images replaced in them with the great- 
est rejoicings of the faithful, and divine 
service performed by thefour archbishops 
in the island, that is to say, Armagh, 
Dublin, Tuam, and Cashel — these two 
last have re-consecrated their metropo- 
litan churches, and have entered again 
into the possession of their episcopal 
benefices. At Armagh and at miblm 
they have hope of being able very soon 
to regain their churches, seeing that 
already parts of the dioceses are in their 
power, and a portion of the income 
collected. The suffragan bishops* arc 
re-established in their diocese.s and 
revenues. Many secular parishes no 
longer desire rectors as they for- 
merly did, and by degrees give in 
the tithes and an adequate main- 
tenance — ^many even enjoy them fully. 
The regulars, who formerly, while scat- 
tered through the loans and in private 
houses, were not distinguishable from 
the secular clergy, are now collccteilin 
large numbers into their monasteries, 
and in wearing the costume of their 
respective orders, occasion not only 
comfort but surprise to the people, un- 
accustomed to see their distinctive re- 
ligious h^iliment.*;. Among them the 
reformed Franciscans exceed in num- 
bers the Dominicans ; the Augustiiiians, 
the Carmelites, shod and discalciate, the 
Capucins and the Jesuits, all of them 
now to be found in Ireland ; and here, 
too, after the recent disturbances, have 
betaken themselves, someBenedictino and 
Cistercian monks ; and the remonstrants 
and the regular canon.s, who of old time 
had monasteries in the island, prepare 
to follow. Although for the present, by 
a particular decree of the Holy See, 
they are forbidden, for the avoiding of 
disturbances, to possess themselves of 
the revenues of the churches and monas- 
teries of their orders, without first ob- 
taining permission from Rome, yet 
the monks dispersed an various places, 
and in private houses, are collected to- 
gether, good numbers, observing 
claustral seclusion, according to the rule 
pf St. Clair, which they formerly pro- 
fessed. Public processions of the noly 
sacrament have J)een made with un in- 
numerable cfinAmrse of people, and 
amaaement of the heretics. Provincial 
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chapters of the orders of St. Francis, 
St. Dominick, and of the discalciate 
Carmelites, have been convoked. In 
these are holden public disputations 
and other proceedings most edifying and 
full of consolation to the people. Ec- 
clesiastical causes, although at present 
discussed in the supreme council, where 
the archbishops again take their seats, 
will nevertheless, by degrees, be brought 
to their tribunals, when the.se same arch- 
bishops and bishops shall be able to re- 
side in their dioceses, the council feeling 
it does not risk any censure while the 
ecclesiastics themself es arc the judges; 
but it will bo the business of your emi- 
nence to procure, at your convenience, 
the establishment of the same ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. And having almost im- 
perceptibly arrived at the fourth point, 
^ill more neco.ssary than the others, I 
will say that the cstabli.sbment in Ire- 
land of the public exercise of the Ca- 
tholic religion should be the principal 
object and rare of your eminence. To 
this your ]abour.s and your thoughts 
should be directed.*’t 

We should be at a loss to under- 
stand what Rinuccini and the confede- 
rates could have meant, by demanding 
the open exercise of their religion, in 
a state of affairs which seemed to ren- 
der such a demand superfluotis, had 
not other parts of the “ Instructions" 
afforded an explanation of the diffi- 
culty. The free exercise of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, it was consi- 
dered to involve, of necessity, the 
concession that the lieutenant of Ire- 
land should be a Roman Catholic,^ that 
the Council of Trent should be 
received, and ecclesiastical immunity 
secured against infringement or inva- 
sion. The nuncio is warned against 
heartless or timid ecclesiastics, who 
would be contented to waive the de- 
mand for a lieutenant of their per- 
suasion, if the exercise of their reli- 
gion under a heretical viceroy were 
assured to them, and he is advised to 
use his best diligence and dexterity in 
effecting the changes which such per- 
sons, or any who fear a rigid reform^ 
tion would deprecate and prevent. 

To those who arc unacquainted with 
the character of the Tridentine decrees, 
it may seem a matter of ordinary and un- 


* «* Vescovi suffriuranei quasi tutti rioonoscono liberamenteecon le Diooesi il loro 
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objectionable character, that the Conn- 
cil of Trent should be received where 
the religion of the Church of Rome was 
recognised ; but those who are ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of that 
council will be of a different opinion. 
The decrees of Trent respecting points 
of faith were, we must suppose, re- 
ceived in France, but the decrees re- 
garding discipline w,ere peremptorily 
rejected. They were opposed to the 
rights of the Gallican Church, and 
subversive of the authority of the 
government. • 

“ The reasons,'* says Dupin, “ for 
which the kings would never receive the 
decrees of tlie Council of Trent, may 
be reduced to two heads ; first, the at- 
tempt upon the jurisdiction of princes 
and magistrates ; secondly, upon the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. Of 
the former class, the following decrees, 
amonir others, are enumerated by that 
writer; — 

“ That bishops may punish the au- 
thors and printers of prohibited books. 

“That they may force the laity to 
repair places of worship. 

“ 'I'hat they may change the wills of* 
testators. 

“ That an appeal from the temporal 
judge of if bishop shall he cognizable be- 
fore the archbishop. 

“ That all clerks who have received 
the license, although married, (provided 
they have not more than one wife) shall 
be exempt from lay jurisdiction. 

“ That marriages of minors, con- 
tracted without the consent of the 
parents, are valid. 

** That bishops may punish those who 
marry clandestinely, and all who assist 
at such marriages. 

“ That ecclesiastical judges may en- 
force their sentences against laymen, by 
seizing their estates, and even by im- 
prisonment.”* 

Where the free exercise of religion 
implied of necessity the recognition of 
principles like these, it is not wonder- 
ful, that there should be Protestants 
who would refuse, and I^oman Ca- 
*tho]ics who would not insist upon it. 

The “ secret instructions," of which 
the nuncio's biographer professes to 
give a copy, would teach us to pl|ice up- 
on some circumstances of Rinuccini’s 


career, an interpretation different from 
that which is ordinarily given theml 
It was among the complaints made by 
the confederates, that Rinuccini ar- 
rived at Pi rii, where he shut himself 
up for many months ; he never vouch- 
safed (I will not say) to participate 
with the Queen of England, anything 
touching hi.s nunciature ; but not, in 
the least degree, to reverence or visit 
her majesty, (save only one time upon 
the score of courtesy,) as if he had 
been sAft to her capital enemy, and 
not to her own subjects. "f 

Such was one of the complaints 
against which Rinuccini was called 
upon to defend himself at the papal 
tribunal. Leland acquits him of the 
disrespect towards her majesty the 
* Queen of England, of which it ac- 
cuses him, and accounts for his seem- 
ing neglect, by an explanation, which, 
were It correct, could scarcely fail to 
be held satisfactory. 

“It was justly dreaded by the 
king'^ friends, that the presence of 
the uuncio and his practices with 
the Irish clergy, would prove a 
dangerous embarrassment to a treaty 
too long protracted, and suspend, if not 
prevent, the success expected from the 
confederates. The Queen of England 
would gladly have detained him at Paris 
until the Irish treaty should be con- 
cluded. He had intimated a desire of 
attending her u'ith the usual solemnity, 
and presentit^ his credentials in a public 
audience. But the law of England did 
not allow of the admission of a foreign 
minister without the consent of the king 
and council. The nuncio was too tena^ 
rious of the honour of the holy see, to 
accept a private audience ; so that their 
correspondence was carried on by tbe 
intervention of the attendants on each 
side. Sir Dudley Wyatt and Dominic 
Spmola."{ 

The “ secret instructions" by which 
the conduct of Rmuccini was gofer- 
ened, would afford a very different 
explanation from that assigned or^a- 
gined by the confederates. In the di- 
rections given him as to the audiences 
he was to solicit from the queen, they 
were to be for the most ^art secret. 

“ 5. These conferences with the queen 
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are to be few and very secret, to the 
end that her court may not take up sus- 
picions, surrounded as she is by here- 
tics, Protestant and Puritan, who are 
so distrustful of the most trivial things, 
that they fear their very shadows."* 

Rinuccini confirms, in his Memorial 
to the Pope, Leland’s intimation that 
he had not been honoured with a pub* 
lie audience by the queen, lie ac- 
knowledges also that the dignity con- 
ferred on him did not recommend his 
mission to some of the IriSh party. 
“ Her majesty," he says, ** alleged the 
laws of her country, and respect for 
her husband, as reasons why she de- 
clined viewing him in his public capa- 
city." Of the confederates he speaks 
thus i 

Beltings, secretary of the confede- 
rates, who at this time came to Rome, 
to solicit pecuniary aid, understtnding 
that my election was made, remained in 
a state of stupor for some days, in 
which he could not speak. But the 
most certain testimony of all wa:^ that 
hf the aforesaid.Father Scarampi, who 
having given notice of my distinction to 
the supremo council, received from the 
noble lords, evidently confused by it, 
this brief answer, that they had never 
solicited a nuncio, or thought one neces- 
sary, inasmuch as he w’as himself com- 

S etcnt to all that circumstances might 
emand of him ; that they had simply 
solicited succour and pecuniary aid from 
the pope, and that it was such assistance 
they expected."! 

Hence it would appear that the 
nuncio was intruded into Ireland, con- 
trary to the wish of the confederates, 
as well as to those of the queen and 
king. His office was, as it were, a 
tribute and an honour to the ecclesiasti- 
cal section of theRoman Catholic party. 
It may not be amiss to offer a brief no- 
tice of some of the “ Secret Instruc- 
tidtis" by which he^ was to be guided. 

. Affirmed the necessity of his de- 
parturdP'on his mission as speedily as 
possible. 

2. He was to rfmove all suspicions 
from the French liation, and was to as- 
sure *the (^ueen of England, and her 
powerful favourite. Signor Germen, of 
nis perfect good will towards the throne 
of ^gland, and that he had no other 


dutj^ to discharge than that of propa- 
gating the Catholic faith in the kingdom, 
and to rc-unite it in the bonds of one 
religion, whicli would bring much ad- 
vantage, and increase security to the 
crown.'' 

“4. It would be useful to discover 
with dexterity who had influence or au- 
thority with the Marques of Ormond, 
and if he were dependent on the queen, 
to procure from her secretly some 
letter or private paper, or ffounter- 
sigu, to the eml that, if he wftuld not 
openly give up Dublin and Ulster to the 
Catholics, at least he should assist them 
by his connivancc*and secret councils. 

“ 6. He must he on his guard against 
English Catholics at the court, w'lioso 
faith is not ardent enough to overcome 
their national prejudices. 

“ 10. lie must tix his residence as 
, near as possible to the supreme council, 
and gain over its leading men, such as 
Malaehy, Archbishop of Tuain and the 
Bishop of Clogher, taking good care 
that he did not excite .suspicion in the 
minds of other membcr.s of the council 
devoted to Ormond. 

“ 15. To stimulate Catholics to con- 
cord, and the proseculion of the enter- 
prise, he shall assure all those who pos- 
•fiess ecelesia.stieal propiTty, that it shall 
not be taken from them. 

“ 18. He shall cultivate with her (the 
queen ‘ con ossa,’ not with *lje» majesty,’ 
in these secret instruetionns the lan- 
guage is not ceremoniously respectful) 
secret conferences, and for such pur- 
pose shall make use of prudent and 
faithful persons, hut not of such dis- 
tinction as might induce suspicions. 

“ 19. He shall exert himself to defeat, 
with subtle industry and vigilance, the 
machinations ot* certain, who arc desi- 
rous that tho queen shall proceed to 
Ireland ; such a measure would have an 
injurious elfect on the progress of tho 
Catholics — the more zealous taking of- 
fence at the train of heretics by which 
she would be surrounded — the lukewarm 
finding it easy to disembarrass them- 
selves of (or to free themselves from) 
opinions or counsels which heretics had 
given. 

“ 20. It will he very expedient to find 
out if the Marquess of Ormond has any 
particulai^predeliction. He has a bro- 
ther, named Richard Butler, an excM<«^ 
lent Catholic, Viscount Mountgarret 
and tho Bishop of Ossory have, also, 
much influence with him," &c p. 21. 

In addition to these instructionsi a 
memorandum was prepared for the 
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nuncio, containing advice bj which he 
was to be guided in his negociations 
for peace, when he arrived in Ireland. 
It is couched in what might be re- 
garded as a moderate and judicious 
temper — recommending, whenever de- 
mands were made on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics, the observance of 
a due mean between inadequacy and 
excess. More should not be insisted 
on, and less should not be accepted, 
than was necessary to effect the pur- 
poses of his mission. He was to guard 
against the risk of forcing the royal 
party to make terms with parliament, 
as well as against concessions preju- 
dicial to the cause of the confederates. 
Moderate, however, as is the tone of 
this document, it is peremptory enough 
in its demands, and one of them it 
might appear, would be of itself suffi- 
cient to render accommodation impos- 
sible. It was, that ** all the fortresses 
in Ireland were to be put into the 
hands of English or Irish Catholics 
a condition, on which llinuccini was 
directed to insist, and which it is diffi- 
cult to believe any rational man could 
propose, with the faintest expectation ‘ 
that it would be granted. 

Fortified by such counsels and in- 
structioiif as these, the nuncio set 
forward on his mission, and after some 
delays, and some diplomacy by the way, 
arrived in Ireland. We pass over 
the incidents of his continental travel- 
ling and sojourns, and content our- 
selves with greeting him on his arrival 
on our own coast, and on what seemed 
to be, certainly, not tfte most inviting 
or hospitable part of it. On the 16th 
of October, old style, in the year 
1645, after many discomforts at sea, 
and after having marvellously escaped 
from a frigate, commanded by a Puri- 
tan, which held long in chase the 
vessel which bore Rinuccini and his 
fortunes, the nuncio sailed up the river 
Kenmare, then Kilmare, and found 
Borne rest from his sufferings in a shep- 
herd's hut in the village, if jt were a 
village, of Ardtully. 

Rinuccini was not of the spirit on 
which wonders are lost, and he appears 
to have accepted proofs, which might 
have escaped the observation of colder 
men, that his mission and his person 


were under the special protection of 
God, or the saints. In one of his 
letters, written in the shepherd's hut 
at Ardtully, and addressed .to the 
Cardinal Pamfili, he enumerates proofs 
of this description. His escape from 
the frigate he naturally ascribes to a 
superior power, but accounts for this 
pious persuasion in a manner which 
has something peculiar in it. 

** It was observed," he writes, “ when 
I provided the frigate, at Nantes, that 
the vessel was dedicated to St. Peter, 
of whom it had on the poop a gilded 
image, and from the fact that this, in a 
certain sense, offered itself to me, it 
was augured that the head of the church, 
on which all missions depend, and which 
the sanctity of our Lord inspires to 
establish and ordain this of mine, had 
wished also to conduct it to an end, and 
to allow, on the fitting occasions, 
how weak are the forces of hell, in 
comparison with the authority of the 
keys."t 

This was not the only notification 
to the nuncio of favour from above. » 

** I will not decline making known to 
your eminence another sign of divine 
providence — and it is, that, having dis- 
covered and touched land on the 2l5t 
and 22d irist., it appears that those days 
were purposely chosen for an archbishop 
of Fermo — inasmuch as, on the 21st 
my chnrch celebrates the feast of St. 
Mabilia, one of the eleven thousand 
virgins, whose head we have at Fermo, 
and we believe, on conjectures not 
lightly grounded, that the saint was a 
native of Ireland. On the day after, 
the 22d, the martyrdom of St. Philip, 
bishop of Fermo, is celebrated — and 
hence, it is reasonable to conclude that 
this, my great predecessor, deigned to 
conduct me, himself, to the place de- 
signed for me as vicar of God."t 

The store of wonders is not yet 
exhausted. Still higher honour- is 
offered to the nundto*. 

** My first lodging was at asbepB&d's 
hut, where the animals also repaired, 
and liere, for the space of two days,^ I 
took not so much repose as the high^t 
consolations. The secreUiLry and the 
others regretted that we had not been 
able to reach Waterford, where they 
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said I would have been received with 
suitable demonstrations, and with the 
discharge of all the artillery — ^but 1 
rejoiced so much the more that fortune 
had conveyed me into a region sterile 
and unknown, into which no apostolic 
minister had over entered — ^being per- 
suaded that the Lord God had wished 
to signalize this new nunciature with 
some resemblance to the great work of 
redemption, in permitting that the frit 
announcement of it should be made to 
shepherds, and a commencement given to 
the apostolic work within the walls of a 
stabler* ^ 

Such was the nuncio’s belief before 
he had entered on the duties of his 
office in Ireland ; when he was laying 
the office down, he would have ex- 
pressed himself, perhaps, more mo- 
destly — although we can hardly ima- 
gine he would have adopted the lan- 
guage of the Homan Catholic •peer 
who spoke thus of his escape at sea, 
and of its consequences 

“ Now, by way of digression, I must 
fell you, that about uiis time, ^id- 
summer, 1645,^ there arrived in the 
west of Ireland, Rinuccini, archbishop 
and prince of Fermo, in quality of 
nuncio, sent by Pope Innocent the Tenth 
to the confederate Catholics, and com- 
ing near the coast, was chasrd by a 
parliament frigate, commanded by one 
rlunkett, but as he was ready to board 
him, he saw his kitchen chimney on fire, 
which, to quench, he was forced to lie 
b^, and so gave the nuncio an opportu- 
nity of gaining the shore, to the great 
misfortune of the confederate Catholics, 
and many other good and valuable in* 
terestsrf 

At the time of llinuccini's arrival 
the cessation of arms previously agreed 
upon between Ormond and the con- 
federates was about to be merged into 
a peace, a change which the nuncio 
must have all the honour, or the blame, 
of preventing. *One of his letters 
shows how /ar the spirit of enterprise 
wo d W m rry him, in his zeal for the 
cause he had undertaken to maintain. 
When Glamorgan, from whom it 
would appear, ]|^iifuccini had obtained 
large concessions, Vas arrested in Dub- 
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lin, much discontent was expressed to- 
wards the government. 

“ The intelligence of his imprison- 
ment.” writes Leland.t “was received 
at Kilkenny with indignation and rage. 
The more violent clamoured for arras, 
and were for instantly demanding him 
at the walls of Dublin. The supremo 
council laboured to allay this flame, but 
were obliged to summou a new goucral 
assembly, &c. ‘ 

The explanation given by Rinuccini 
of this affair is eiitremcly curious and 
instructive. The more violent," said 
Leland, were for demanding Gla- 
morgan at the walls of Dublin." Let 
i.s hear the nuncio, and learn from 
him who it was by whom " the violent” 
• were instigated, and what was the real 
end at which they aimed. In a letter 
addressed to the Cardinal Pamfili, 
bearing date, Kilkenny, .Tanuary 1, 
1640, the nuncio writes : — 

“ I have diligently informed myself 
that this would be the time and theVea- 
diest opportunity to become master of 
*Dublin, and with all the dexterity I 
possess, I endeavour to insinuate this to 
the well-atfectod ; but from the par- 
tiality of many, and the ill wiU borne to 
the eeclesiastics, who depend voluntarily 
on me, it is necessary that I proceed 
with infinite circumspection. Already 
I see that they will take excuse from 
I he truce which is to continue until the 
\lth instant — ^that they will allege as a 
ground of fear, the belief that the Mar- 
quess will unite with the Puritans, and 
that, finally, for^he sake of a postpone- 
ment, they will propose the convocation 
of an assembly. And yet it Js true 
that, with the soldiers dispersed in 
Leinster, Dublin could be besieged, 
the city, (which is almost open) won in 
eight days, and in three more the castle 
could be taken. $ 

The seeming simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness of evil in this passage would 
disguise, were it possible, the perfidy it 
discloses. ^ The nuncio desires, not to 
set Glamorgan free, but to bring Dub- 
lin under subjection to the oonfede-* 
rates. He insinuates his purpose with 
all the dexterity he possesses. He ap- 
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prebends that he will have scruples to 
overcome* and fears to manage. There 
was a truce in existence* which must 
he violated to effect his purpose, and 
the confederates will, some of them, 
shrink from the crime and shame of 
breaking it. Ormond might be driven 
to desperation, and might accept terms 
of accommodation from the Puritans. 
Rinuctini’s answer is simple ; it is the 
same fSr the moral as for the pruden* 
tial objection to his scheme : his answer 
is the prospect of si^ccess* He seems 
to discern rather stupidit}^ in the con- 
federates, than a sense of honour, 
when he glances at their anticipated 
objection to the becoming “truce- 
breakers." Rinuccini, it is evident, 
has no indisposition to become one, ^ 
providedonly that the treachery can en- 
sure success. If any thing was required 
to heighten the effect of such specula- 
tions, it would be heightened by a let- 
ter addressed to the Queen of England, 
printed on the very page which con- 
tains the nuncio’s most perfidious 
counsel, and breathing out a spirit of 
fidelity to the sovereign whom he had* 
been just proposing to rob of a city 
and a fortress, and against whom he 
a hoped te succeed, by taking foul ad- 
vantage of the unguardedness which 
rested for security on the obligations 
of honour and conscience — on the ces- 
sation of arms, to which soldiers had 
pledged themselves, and which a solemn 
oath had rendered sacred. The sol- 
diers are bent on keeping their engage- 
ment ; and it is the ftpresentative of 
the pope who “ dexterously" counsels 
treachery, because an opportunity has 
offered in which, if perjury and vio- 
lence unite, their combined power may 
be successful. 

But this incident brings another 
thing to light which ought not to be 
. disregarded — namely, that, proud and 

self-opinionated as the nuncio is said to 
have been, he did not overrate his own 
dexterity. We have shown how im- 
perfect was the knowledge licquired by 
’'Leland respecting the whole transac- 
tion. Carte, with all his diligence, we 
find to have been equally in the dark. 

^ “ The news of that event” (Glamor- 

man's imprisonment) put every body in 
Kilkenny into a terrible consternation; 


some cried out * To arms,' and were for 
immediately besieging Dublin, to fret 
himr* 

Thus far extended the discoveries 
of able Protestant historians. They 
learned that there was a troubled and 
angry movement ; but they knew not 
what its drift was, neither had they any 
idea who was the secret mover. And 
yet, perhaps, they knew as much as 
was know to the great mass of the im- 
patient' confederates themselves. Ri- 
nuncini knew whom he could trust— 
he and his confederates knew how 
secrecy and enterprize are to be 
reconciled. The masses were to be 
excited by them to take up arms— 
were to be led to the walls of Dublin, 
for the purpose, as they imagined, of 
liberating Glamorgan ; but once in 
the ^Id, in battle array, they were to 
be taught that a purpose of greater 
moment had called them out, and 
the real designs of the nuncio were 
to be disclosed only in the moment of 
theif execution. We were not rash 
or wrong in calling this an instructive 
piece of history. Our only fear is, 
that it may be too late to make use of 
it. Rome keeps her secrets so well, 
that w'e doubt whether she would have 
permitted these Rinuccini-revelations 
to be made, unless she were satisfied 
that the warnings they utter to Pro- 
testant states arc tardy enough to 
prove unserviceable. 

The proceedings of the nuncio, so 
far as they are matter of known his- 
tory, form no direct part of our pre- 
sent subject. We pass over the events 
of the period at which his scheme of 
surprising Dublin was insinuated. It 
is known that the confederates adopted 
a less discreditable policy — that Gla- 
morgan was liberated— a peace con- 
eluded, and a revolution effected in 
the Roman Catholic party, by the* in- 
trigues of the ecclesiastics, and the 
excommunications fulminrfted by, the 
nuncio. To the interpositioiT of Ri- 
nuccio all this evil and the calamities 
which;;,followed in its train, must be at- 
tributed. His letters instruct us that 
bis labours to prevent an& disturb the 
peace were arduous and incessant. 
Originally there were opposed to his 
views the great Anglican-Irish body, 
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and a very powerful party among the 
eooleBiastics. Great numbers among 
the regulars were against him, and of 
the seculars, too, very many were 
averse from the precipitancy of ,his 
measures. A party had made itself 
felt among the clergy, which distin- 
guished between the substance of the 
Catholic faith and the shows insisted on 
by Romanism. Security for the free- 
dom of worship, and for their personal 
advantages, would have oontented 
them ; and the public display which 
the nuncio regarded as essential did 
not seem to them an object commen- 
surate to the hazards of rebellion or 
civil war. These *'luke-warm and 
timid," as he styled them, Rinuccini 
had to animate, or persuade, or terrify, 
into participation with him in his ruin- 
ous enterprises. But for his interfe- 
rence, they would have continued in 
connection with the moderate party of 
the confederates, and have so strength- 
ened it, as to have assured its perina- 
pent ascendancy in the council, and 
over the people ; — the royal cause 
would have been successful in Ire- 
land— England would, in all human 
probability, have been preserved from 
a foul crime ; and the tears of blood, 
which Ireland wept over the visitation 
of Cromwell's desolating career, had 
been spared her. 

Proof was scarcely needed that the 
king's cause was, in the judgment and 
affections of the nuncio secondary to 
that of his own religion. This was 
DO more than might naturally have 
been expected ; and would not, in any 
degree, lessen our confidence in a Ro- 
man Catholic by whom such a predi- 
lection was fairly acted on and avowed. 
We would know the extent to which 
our confidence should be given, and 
within the limits which prudent cir- 
cupispection had assigned, might still 
trust. Circumstances would be essen- 
tially changed, if the distinction drawn 
by SkSjss functionary between church 
and king was not that of degree, but 
of •opposition — not that of first and 
second, but of for and against ; and 
this last apiKars ilfiave been the dis- 
tinction recognized by the nuncio. 
One of the passages in which he de- 
clares himself on this subject, is too 
important to be overlooked, or wholly 
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omitted. We shall transoribe a por- 
tion of it. 

And, thereforo. I am not unwilling 
to believe that in considering the subject 
of religion, which grows and improves 
in contradiction, the destruction of the 
king would be more useful to the 
Irish. In that case, a union of the 
w'hole people would immediately follow, 
to resist the forces of parliamepl ; and 
by creating from among themselves a 
Catholic chief, or viceroy, they would 
adjust, according^ to their own views, 
ecclesiastical affairs, without danger of 
being molested in the execution of their 
designs by the pretensions of Protes- 
tants, or their adherents. Nor am I 
moved by the apprehension ordinarily 
entertained of a sanguinary war waged 
^ against Ireland by king and parliament 
united, inasmuch as the kingdom is not 
so destitute of men, that by the aid of 
foreign subsidies, it could not defend 
itself against very great armies. In 
this case also, it would so move tho 
compassion of our Lord and of other 
princes, that as Christianity would not 
nave then an enterprize more incrito- 
.rioiis and important than thin, the 
people might stand assured that they 
would ne\cr be abandoned by the piety 
of the Holy See, and by the en>;;agemeiit 
of Christian persons.*^ . . . “And 
in fine, who can be persuaded that tho 
Holy See, already the patron of this 
kingdom, can endure, that at the ex- 
treme boundary of Europe, it shall lose 
a glory so great as that of having su'^- 
tained, in the face of ocean, and of a 
new world, among so many accidents, 
the Catholic faith — and not employ 
forces here to maintain it for ever ?*'• 

Such a persuasion acquiring a 
mastery over the nuncio's mind, may 
serve to render his conduct intelli- 
gible, and to show that a line of con- 
duct which led to the most disastrous 
results, and which seemed to be traced 
out by passion and caprice, may have 
been prescribed by a baleful, although 
consistent, policy. Ruin to the royal 
cause wa%a means to a desirable end, 
and it was therefore good to permit^ 
if not accomplish it. There are other 
incidents in the nunciature, which this 
aversion from the royal cause, shared, 
as it would seem to be, by the nun- 
cio's superiors, may serve to explain. 
He is said to have tempted»the Mar- 
quis of Ormond by the offer of a 
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crown — ^he is said to have engaged in 
clandestine correspoDdence» even with 
the Puritan party. All this is credi- 
ble— all is intelligible — on the supposi- 
tion that he thought it would be ser- 
viceable to his cause that the royal 
cause should be ruined. Carte and 
O'Connor both assert the fact, that 
he had tempted Ormond. The former 
says • 

He told Cardinal Pamhli, in his 
letter of May 3, the only way of apply- 
ing to a person, w^ho, hy the humanity 
of his temper, the winning manner of 
his address, and his exquisite talents of 
insinuation, gained an ascendancy over 
all that knew him, was, by offering him 
the assistance of all the Roman Catholic 
powers for ichat purposes he pleased^ 
and to any ambitious views that might 
be suggested to him, upon the ruins of 
the royal family.*’* 

The letter alluded to here we have 
not found in the collection published 
by Aiazzi— .but in another paper, which 
appears in the collection, entitled, 
“ Reliizione del Regno d’lrlanda, I 
Marzo, 1046,” there is a strong confir- 
mation of Carte's statement. In this 
“ Relazion<*,” after speaking of Or- 
mond's great and engaging qualities, 
and imputing his courtesies and kind- 
nesses to a purpose of engaging the 
adherents, thus attached to him, in an 
enterprize for the crown, the nuocio 
pi oceeds 

** I have not cea.scd to^rgo earnestly 
M’ith those who can report my words to 
him, how much better it would be for 
hiui to declare himsiOf Catholic, than to 
pass over, as the rumour runs, to the 
Puritan party. By adopting this last 
resolution, he never can escape the in- 
famy which follows degenerating in reli- 
gion, nor the other of showing to the 
^ world, by entering into accommodation 
with the king’s enemies, that he had 
never been faithful to his Majesty. 
Whereas, on the contrary, by declaring 
himself Catholic, independently* of the 
m^rit of turning to the true faith, he 
would gain the favour of the sovereign 
pontiff, and of all the other princes, 
and could secure himself of adhe- 
rents in this kingdom, for his ends, of 
what kind soever they were, on titles 


much more legitimate and honoured. 
Let it not canse surprize to your emU 
nonce that 1 seek to insinuate to the 
marquis a holy resolution, by arguments 
founded on interest, because it appears 
certain to mo, that, without the especial 
grace of God, his mind cannot be gained 
by another mode of access. ”f 

The nuncio might have pleaded pre- 
cedent in favour of his method of con- 
version, and of the economy with 
which he^ would have reserved his 
temporafoffers, if the spiritual influ- 
ences at his command were likely to 
prove effectual. In that great model 
of temptation which the Scriptures 
have preserved for us, we find 
Rinuccini was anticipated. It was at 
his last temptation the Devil [said. 

All these will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship.” Cut in 
truth, llie nuncio did not know hU 
man.” We remember the reply of an 
Irish witness, a poor old woman, to 
her cross-examiner, who was, we be- 
lieve, Mr. O’Connell — “ You can un- 
derstand the roguery well enough, * 
• but von can’t understand the honesty,** 
Rinuccini seems to have laboured 
under a similar deficiency. He could 
penetrate, w ith a keen and searching 
s]iirit, the minds and views of men of 
his own mould and temper ; but he 
had no sympathies with Ormond— 
disinteredness and purity of character 
like that great man’s was a mystery 
to him. O’Connor’s notice of the 
disgraceful offer and its effects should 
not be omitted — 

** One of these vile transactions which 
disgusted him(Ormond)and inspired him 
with a degree of hatred to many of the 
professors of our religion, was, that the 
nuncio offered him a bribe if he would 
become a Catholic — he offered him the 
Crown of Ireland, and the assistance of 
all^the Catholic powers of Europe.”]; 

• 

Beside the revelations made by the 
nuncio in his own person, the ^UUhT- 
ziatura” contains, in an appendix, 
some remarkable communications from 
Rome. We shall cite a few passages* 
from them. In one of the papers ad- 
dressed to the nuncio, in which the 
thought of an alliance with the Soot- 


^ Carte’s Ormond, vol. i., p. 559* 
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tish army in Ireland is presented to 
bini> there is reasoning on the propo- 
sition. It is to the following effect — 

** Your highness will see that the 
French treaties all tend to strengthen 
the Scottish party, with a view to the 
keeping up a continued war in England ; 
and although in one respect it would 
seem that this may bo of much service 
to the movements* in Ireland, yet it is 
necessary to consider whether it w'ould 
be expedient to unite the arms of the 
Catholics with those of the SJ^tch who 
are in the island, so long as there is u 
probable hope of being able to chase 
them out of the places tlie v now oecup> , 
and of. liberating the u hole kingdom 
from heretics. *’b 

What an illustration of the W'ell- 
known note in the Rheiinish Testa-^ 
ment on the text of rooting up the 
tares ! And what an unsuspicious 
testimony to the policy said to have 
been pursued in the French Cabinet, 
by the two Cardinal ministers in suc- 
cession, by Richelieu, who stirred up 
. Scotland to war, and encouraged 
0*Neil to rise in rebellion in Ireland, 
and by Mazarin, who appears to fol- • 
low out the plans of his predecessor, 
in strengthening the arms of Scotland, 
if he did not also, through the Pope 
and Rinuccini, tamper with the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. 

We must content ourselves with 
one extract more from these papal 
documents. It is one which may 
serve to show the jealousy with which 
Rome guards its rights. In one of 
the declarations made by the eccle- 
siastics in Ireland, it was that in which 
the authors and favourers of the peace 
of 1646 were pronounced perjurers, 
the words ^*pro rege et pro patria*’ 
were detected. Although the conduct 
of affairs in Ireland, and the success 
attendant on the nuncio's exertions, 
}iad given much satisfaction to the 
Pope, and indiiped him to grant a 
supply of money, yet the indiscretion 
W^fecdcnowledging that exertions were 
made <'for king and country” was 
not to be overlooked. Accordingly, 
•the document in which the unhappy 
expressioid IN» found was brought 
before a council, held in the presence 
of his holiness, and the nuncio was 
thus mildly reprimanded — 

''This paper is 'subscribed by your 

* * 
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eminence, and the archbishops, bishops, 
and ecclesiastics of the island, and it 
has appeared to his holiness, &c., that 
you have thus departed from your in- 
structions, because that, although there 
was here no intention to maintain Irish 
rebels against the king, but simply to 
assist in securing the free exercise of 
the Catholic reli^on in Ireland, whilst 
it seems also that the maintenance of 
the royal power can be of profit to tho 
Catholic religion ; yet following up the 
uniform and uninterrupted stile of the 
apostolic see, it has not seemed well 
that nuncios or <^her ministers aposto- 
lic should make or consent to public 
doelaratious from which it should or 
miglit appear that the apostolic seo 
lauds or assents to declarations of 
Catholic subjects respecting the de- 
fence or conservation of the state, or 
the person, of a heretic king. Your 
eminence, therefore, has to guard 
against similar writings, declarations, 
and acts, to the end that the eiiemic.s 
of tho apostolic see, or those who have 
little love for it, do not take occasion to 
calumniate it, and to pronounce it es- 
tranged from the maxims it has ever 
invariably followed.’’ 

A calumny to that Rome would 
not disapprove of Catholics expressing 
their resolution to make war or peace 
for the intarests of tho Cathoiic faith and 
for king and country ! !*’ The reader 
may remember a case of recent occur- 
rence, which proves very decidedly 
that Rome has not altered her tone 
since the days of Rinuncini. We al- 
lude to the affair of the Bishop of 
Malta, and his negociations with the 
papal see on fhe subject of the Roman 
Catholic qualification oath. The re- 
sult was, that, acting by advices from 
Rome, the bishop declined taking the 
oath, and thus forfeited his place in 
the privy council. 

We must return to Rinuccini. His 
sanguine expectations at first setting 
out on his mission seem heightened by 
the circumstances of his arrival on 
our coast, but appear to have lost 
sometlyDg of their florid character 
after he had his introductory intemew 
with the confederates at Kilkenn^ 

He does not appear well pleased 
with his reception, while a conscious- 
ness^ of the difficulty of his position 
inspires him with the prudence, if he 
did experience a feeling qf dissatisfac- 
tion, to conceal it. He soon turned 
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his attention froin the demands of his 
own personal dignity, to observe the 
proceedings of the council, and found 
them unsteady and discouraging. Much 
diversity of opinion ever}' day showed 
itself. 

“ 'NVoarines.s, interest, the difficulty 
of procuring Innd.s, and respect for the 
king, Jncliiicd many to the peace pro- 
po.sed yy Glamorgan, of a\ Inch Scar/iiufii 
had already Avritten to him, Avhile tlie 
clergy, for the greater part, placing 
little reliance on thc4dng, Jind believing 
that if the di.sseiisions of their captains 
AAorc reiiK'died, they could soon chase 
the enemy out of the kingdom, gave 
their voices for war.” — p. 74, 

In aid of this latter party, and in^ 
opposition to the former, the nuncio ap- 
pears to have cxerti’d bimself .‘'trongly. 
He gives a sketch of the arguments he 
employed to dissuade the cunfedcrate.s 
from consenting to a peace, and speaks 
strongly of his assiduity in disseminat- 
ing his opinions. 

“I do not cease,” he .says, “to make, 
all possible e.vortion Avith all in<‘n, and 
lia\c already aaoii over to iny party nine 
bishops, ^vhom 1 find here in Kilkenny, 
who, coiivokeil in my ])re.seiiee, have 
signed a protest to he made in the couii- 
ei), Avlien things reach near their termi- 
nation.” — p. 7H. 

His hopes, however, Averc not very 
strong that ho should he able to pre- 
vail against the general Avish for peace, 
an uncomfortable staTe of mind for 
one, who, in little more than three 
months after his first reception at the 
council, expressed the persuasion, al- 
ready cited, that the cause he had at 
heart, that of the church, would de- 
rive benefit from the king’s ruin. 
This, it may be said, he succeeded in 
efiectltig, hut he pulled down his own 
cause with it. 

The nuncio's report prepared to ho 
submitted to the pope^ aftet* his roturii 
from Ireland# explains# In Its opening 
|psfrii«aphs# the nature and cause of 
the oimoulty he experienced in keep- 
ing the confederates steady to rebel- 
lion. We ehall cite them t— - 

**Amoqg the Catholics of Ireland# 
from time ImmemorUl# there have been 
two adverse factions. The one. that of 
the old Irish, who although dbpersed 
through all the four] «... 
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dom, are yet most numerous in Ulster, 
where, in a manner, they seem to have their 
head qnartm's, since there the Karl of 
'I'yrone put Jiim.self at their head, and 
carried on a long Avar for them Avith the 
Queen Klizahetli. Tlic other may ho 
called that of the old English (a race 
introduced into Ireland in the time of 
Henry II., the fifth king after ‘William 
of Normandy, aaIio eonquered Ireland,) 
and so called in di.stinction from the now 
English, Avho since came in Avith the 
heresy : and as they have mixed their 
blood Avfth the Irish in the above men- 
tioned colonies, si'attered more particu- 
larly in iSlun.sler and Leinster, they 
are also called the new Irish, to distin- 
guish lh(*in from the old. They main- 
tain a continual intercourse Avith tho 
Kngli.sh, by matrimonial and other con- 
ue\i MIS. These Iaa o factions are op- 
posed to each other principally from the 
follouing eaii«e.s : The old Irish, greatly 
averse to heresy, are so also to the rule 
of England, and for the most part have 
refused to accept the investiture of ec- 
eh‘siastieal property olfered to them 
since the kings apostatized from tho 
ehiir^‘h ; the othcr.s, enriched Avith th4? 
possessimi.s of the monasteries, and thus 
attached, no less by obligation than by 
interest, to the king, Avish for and desire 
nothing except tiie aggrandizement of 
tho throne, respect no laws save those 
of the kingdom, are altogether English 
ill feeling, and, from their constant in- 
tercourse Avith heretics, less jealous of 
religious dilferenco'?. It appears that 
nature in them adds to the diversity of 
customs ; the new, being for tho most 
jiart, short in stature, (piick-tcmpered, 
and of very siihthi Avit ; but the old of 
great size, .simple-minded, unpolished in 
their mode of life, aiul, generally speak- 
ing, of slow iimhu’staiulings, and of less 
dexterity in alVairs of business. Both 
regard tho other Avith rancorous eyes, 
and are in constant fear of each other’s 
increase. During my time tho greater 
part of the Catholic army was in the 
hands of the two generals, OAven O'Neil 
and Thomas Preston, tho latter of the 
now. tho formoi* of tho old party, riVats 
not only by naUtro,*and from the boat 
of partlos, but oxasporatod-ln ri- 
valry from having served togotbfrtttTba 
wars in Flanders, and having alwaya 
ihown a mutual aversion,”— p, 393, 

It hod been our intention to devota 
eome portion of this artiolf to a review 
of the nuncio's papers# ooosidered un« 
der a poUtioal aspect# and as they may 
■uraest oounsel or warning for onr 
gindanoe in the ^'evil daysmen which 
we have fallen. We feel that we dare 
not now engage in it. The limits of 
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our space forbid ; and the conviction 
that, if we entered upon such a review, 
we ought not to leave it incomplete. 
We are disi>oscd, also, to believe that 
the reader will gladly accept, in pre- 
ference to our lucubrations, some se- 
lections from the nuncio's correspon- 
dence. 

The first great success ^\hicll turned 
to the advantage of his views was the 
victory won by the generals O’Neil 
at Uenburb, over the Scottislf forces. 
He communicates this great event with 
natural exultation in his letter of June 
14, to Cardinal Pamfili, and takes 
good care not to omit a due acknow- 
ledgment of the pope’s part in the suc- 
cess. Even his own share is mode- 
rately remembered — 

“ Ever bo glory to God, and to the 
most holy thoughts of our Loref; It 
has pleased Providence to accept my 
diligent efforts to reconcile tlic generals 
O’Neil in Ulster, and my constani rc'jo- 
lytion that that province shoiikl hc^irst 
assisted from the funds granted l>y the 
pope.** — ^p, 135. 

To the pope he writes — 

“ At a time when the dangers of this 
poor kingdom were most I’ormidablo, 
the arms and the aids of your holiness 
have effected in Ulster the slaug!il<*r of 
almost the whole Puritan army. I can 
scarcely restrain myself in exulting over 
such a triumph — ^from appearing pros- 
trate at your feet, and laying down be- 
fore your throne forty ensigns and tho 
stanaard- general of the eneTuies of 
Christ. Deign to permit that, on 
bended knees, I may glory in having 
been an instrument to make the name of 
your holiness resound with so much 
applause on this extreme confine of 
Christendom, and that I proclaim my 
ardent desire that the troiihics of your 
poytificato may be more glorious still at 
the other extreme the earth, against 
the Ottoman forces.” — p. 230. 

Thisvictory of June 5, 104(5, which 
the nuncio regarded as miraculous, 
does not appear to have had all the 
effect he anticipated from it. The 
peace, whicn he so strenuously op- 
posed, was concluded ; and the nun- 
cio thus announces to the pope the 
determination to which he and the ec- 
clesiastics of his party had come in 
consequence— 

** Notwithstanding tho happy course 
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of \iclovies obtained by tho arms and 
piMtccliuii of your holiness, the suju'emo 
council has decided on piiblisliiug, under 
pretence of tiie failure of aids, tho 
jieace, fur some time treated of and 
settled. The clergy, not seeing in it 
any ‘ocurity for tho I'atholic ndigion, 
send to the; feet of your holiness the 
Dean of Fenno, iny auditor, to notify 
the re.soliition they have adopted of n(»t 
adherintr to tln‘ iieaco, and imploi;^' that 
more than ever you will continue to 
them the powerful patronage of the 
hilly sec. As n'giv’d.s my otlieo hen , 1 
lno^t humbly supplicate your holiness 
not l-> feonsider so much' the iujun<’s 
which the few may ocea.sion in the 
island, as the constant will of iho 
greater part to sustain with their li\e.s 
and liloiid the free and secure e.verci'.e 
^ of religion.*’ — p. Mil. 

This communication was inside on 
the Kith of August, 101(5 ; on the 1 Jth 
uf the September following the nuncio 
siimounccJ to the (\ardinal Painbli 
some moveinent.'s of the Ormond party 
among the Komsin Catholics, to iniiin- 
tsiin the royal ciiu.se in the new emer- 
l^ency. Their profesjsed purpose was, 
be says, “ to defend the Catholic rt'li- 
gion, and serve tlie king and country 
by a secure pciice.” ’I’his profession 
does not Siilisfy Uinuccini and ho ob- 
serves — 

“ If the clergy have the supplies, (d<-- 
iiari), your eminence ina\ rest assured 
that a moment willconio tor extingui.^h- 
ing this faction, and purgingthe whole 
kingdom of heresy'.” — p. 158. 

At a sub.«cfpient period the nuncio 
a])pcars to have disci^vcred thaf pecu- 
niary assistance might have been fur- 
nished by the country. The passage 
in w’liicli lie .speaks of the latent w e.'dth 
of the people is worth being transcribed. 
In a letter written in cypher to Cardi- 
nal Paiizirola, bearing date December 
28, 1(547> he writes — 

“ They%ay that the country is rcdinted 
to poverty, and tliat every body fil^^s 
bliu.s(df again a beggar ; and yet in 
this autumn, when the Baron of Iimhi- 
quin made perquisitions in tw'O count it'S 
of Munster, ho found contributions of 
more than 1(K>,U(K) crowns ; whence it is 
clear that tho bad govenimqnt of the 
Catholics is the reason why money is not 
found, &e.” — p.282. 

This year of 1C47 had been one of 
success to the nuncio. His party had 
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greatly increased— tlio Ormond party 
had been shaken and diminished. 
Church censures had had not less than 
their due eifect on some, and national 
prejudices, and pride, and hatred, had 
iieen inflamed and encouraged. Yet 
the successes appear to have been 
dearly purchased. They were successes 
under^which the victori(jus party was 
fast wasting away. In his view of the 
.state of the kingdom for the year 1647, 
tlie nuncio says — • 

“ 1 find that in four things there is a 
nnlahlo change. 1, the greater scarcity 
of money ; 2, the great inereasH of dis- 
si Tisions; .‘3, the loss of some places in 
Minister; 4, the poverty of place'* ill- • 
tri'ated in tin* incursions of rn<*niics, or 
in the inarches and halts of our own 
party," — p. 287. 

It was about this time he declared 
the opinion wdiich he had long enter- 
tained, in favour of a union uilh the 
Seottisli forces. The letter exjiress- 
ing this persuasion bears date January • 
5, 1(J48— 

“ Sinci^tlic time nhen tin* irNsension:', 
ol tlie.se kingdoms were found to increase, 
t!;c general of the Scotch in I’Uter ha.s 
iM Uiilested, hy divers signs, a disposition 
to unite with the C'alholies against the 
I'iJiglish. The Lords O’Noil incline to 
iicar him faiourahly, and I feel they 
\.ill influence the supreme council to 
assent. 1 have ever been of opinion 
that this would bo the butter fortune for 
our party, because that, he.siiles being 
n.'^eful for the dirsi'iisions bet \\ ecu the 
eouutrics, it will Ibllow that these 
rister men, so hated in other provinees, 
will return into their country with ho- 
nour and profit; anti there:d'(er there 
wdl he a liope of passing into Scotland, 
and, with such an opportunity, carrying 
thither the Catholic religion. It would 
seem that Ireland never can have [kmcc 
unless she carry the war into the abodes 
of another; and, sliouM this affair suc- 
et'cd, 1 shall take care that Ua* league 
he ijiade with the best advantage to re- 
llj-fion, of which circumstances will ad- 
mit." — p. 286. 

This letter was addressed to the 
Cardinal Panzirola. The fortunes 
of the nupcio and his party, it is 
needless to say, soon began to alter. 
He was capable of doing vast mis-« 
chief to those whom he opposed ; but 
he rendered no permanent service to 
the party which gave itself up to his 


guidance. His power declined with 
his .successes ; and his spiritual cen- 
sures lost much of their authority 
and effect, when the arm of flesh 
failed to sustain his cause in the field. 
Men’s hearts became excommunica- 
tion-jiroof when papal thunders fell 
innocuously on their temporal inte- 
rests ; and the nuncio, who saw armies 
broken up, and general officers de- 
serted,* when he fulminated his ex- 
communications against the approvers 
of the first peace, was forced to be- 
take himself to flight before the storm 
he raised in thundering rashly against 
the second. Wo shall attend him to 
the coast in his rapid retreat, and 
would part from the dignified fugitive 
in ])eace and good will, if he had tho 
merit^of leaving, or wishing to leave 
j>eace and good will behind him ; but, 
true to his .intractable disposition, he 
left his excommunications heavy on 
the consciences of those whose scruples 
taught them to lament them, and thus 
covered the hist hours of some of the 
lno^t pious members of his church 
with darki)e.ss and dismay. Tho 
nuncio appears to have cared little 
for all these things. He appears to 
have had a sublime insensibility to the 
evils he brought upon an uiihajipy 
kingdom and party. The sense of 
responsibility lay light on him ; and 
the disengagement of mind in which 
ho amuses himself with natural phe- 
nomena, when le.aving a country on 
which he had inflicted almost irrepa- 
rable injuries and wTongs, is not le«*s 
characteristic than the confidence with 
which he enumerates the supernatural 
intimations of .success by which he 
thought lie was saluted on his fir.st 
coming to our shores. This passage 
shall be our bust selection. It is found 
in an account of the incidents of Ids 
flight to Galw'ay : — * 

“ ^ly first care w’as to place afTiny 
effects in security. With goodguidts 
1 then [iroceodeA towards tho confines 
of Connaught, to the house of Terence 
Coglilan. The prudence off this man, 
and his voluntary ahstinonco from pub- 
lic aflairs, endeared him to all parties, 
and I much enjoyed his conversation, 
from the many proofs I saw of his sin- 
gular partiality towards the Catholic 
religion, lie heard one evening that ou 
tho following day Preston was to pass 
on his way to join the Viscount Dillon s 
troops; he at once came to tell me; 
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nor was I quiokor in ilccitlinK to go than 
Coghlan was eager to urge me to it. I 
immediately mounted horse, with my 
party, and favoured by the night, which 
in these latitudes is very bright, 1 pro- 
ceeded to a strongly fortiBed house on 
the river. The flight and anxiety was 
not sufficient to prevent some among us 
from observing the briglitness ot the 
northern nights, and never having seen 
tile twilight darken and glide along the 
level of the hori/.oii, they eniojed, even 
whUe on their fliglit, the study hnd the 
investigation of those dogmas which 
they had, in early da};^s, learnt on the 
celestial globe.” — p. 425. 


There is something very naive in 
the composure which could dictate 
cNprcssions lihe these under such cjr- 
cumstances. Flying from the nun his 
schemes had wrought, leaving the 
enemies of his cause in power, and 
its faithful and pious adherents suf- 
fering under aftiictions which he 

had wickedly caused, and cruelly 

• 


refused to mitigate, ho can expatiate 
at his ease in enjoyment of the night 
heavens, unreproached by remem- 
brances which would sadden less cul- 
tivated malefactors. Some men are 
gifted with a singular firmness and 
intrepidity in contemplating the 
sufferings of others, although they 
themselves may have caused them. 
Rinuccini seems to have enjoyed this 
unenviahlc distinction. As was said 
of a British minister by one whose 
wit was often oilly the instrument of 
wisdom, Rinuccini “ was ignorant of 
all moral fear— there is nothing ho 
would not undertake— he would per- 
form the opcriition fov the stone — 
build St. Peter’s, or assume, without 
ten minutes’ notice, the command of 
the channel licet ; and no one would 
discover, hy bis manner, that the 
patient had died — the chureh tumbled 
downtand the channel fleet been 
knock d to atoms.” 
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STRAY LEAFLETS FROM THE GERMAN OAK.— SEVENTH DRIFT. 

Cljr SOortris of the ^SJa^tov of ISvottiuns, tn %(alantr. 

aCilELLlITG. 

Tho event described in this poem is recorded in the church-book of 
Drottping, from which it was copied and first communicated to the German 
}>ubrK* by IVofessor Steffens.”— 3/. Klauer^Klattowshi^ liallatls and HuiiMnccs. 
London ; ** 


My life wastes, and my heart, except for sighs. 

Hath jLrrown as tonele» a broken lute. 

I 1m* itb^adioLT niiiir* 

’iinl um* rt*-t in* l«iii^*t*i‘ iiiiih*, 

4* I'arlli ! y "if. <! lii.n I \|«ij 

Wlilrli ifi'i iii\ j»r #ul "•» 

N. - 

Ka\ - llii Mil*' li llii* lit ill • . \i* >»a\^ 

Vii'l, bad v.il. i , WMidd La\* dlxiiT.'fd tin 
Sliali y bide aili‘iiL niieii tin* ail>hui> biw 
i)f (ion’s own Truth eoi'rces mo to sjieak 
Shall a oompuNory vow thus overawe 
My spirit, made by 'J error infant-\fealv ? 

I sinned — but must I jierish in my sin V 
\(i! — there is mercy even tor me to seek 

llefore Heavens throne — to seek, perchance to nin. 
To these i)alc tablets 1 ai length confide 
* The record I here tremldingly begin. 

'Twas on a Sabbaib cve, at Gliristinas-tide. 

I watched within my dwelling, through whose drear 
Cold rooms the melancholy nightwind sighed 
In fitful tones, that fell upon mine car 
Almost like wailings of a m)u 1 in sorrow'. 

Goo's Holy Hook lay on my table, iieai* 

My fi'w of a homily for the morrow. 

When lo ! the door swang W’idc, and by rbt- diu. 
L;iiiiji’s gleam I .-iins , with lV(diog> 1 ran hormw 
Sit sjief‘eli III jiaint, a Man et‘ gianr limb 
.\nd frame, and features dark as middle night, 

Approach me! Momently there followed him 
A seeoiid form, .1 Woman, tall .md slight, 

Ir. Idaek liahihmcnls, and ido ' h Neilcd. 

NVhere '■taNed yv I hen, \c Mr>fti’ngei*s of Light, 

^ e wlui '•Lislain the good man when, assailed • 

Ity Satan*'' ho.'.t>, lie ''lands hound bauds ami feel r 
Alas! \e h-l'l^me. ami m\ spirit faileil 1 
No corpse lay ever in its winding-slieet 

Mure powerless than in that dark hour was 1 ! 

The fate that yet remained for me to meet, 

I fedt I neither could forecast nor fly. • 

Anon the Man addressed me in a voice 

Of thrilling depth — “ Priest ! we would gladly buy 
, Thy services for one brief hour ; the choice 

To bless us or condemn us rests with thee ! 

Conn* with us I We will yiake thy heart rejoice 
At the rich wedding banquet — and thy fee 
Shall bo a thousand ancient crowns in goUl I" 
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A league from licnce^ beside the weltering sen. 

Widowed and lone, the remnant of an old 
Forsaken and forgotten chapel stands. 

A desolate pile and mournful to behold I 

Half buried under weeds and drifted sands 
Its ruinous walls extend along the shore. 

A fearful storm which ravaged many lands 
O’erwhelmed it, as traditions tell, of yore, 

Upon a sacred Sabbath-festival. 

To this drear spot, which oftentimes before 
1 had been wont to seek at evening-fall 
To pour my spirit freelier forth in prayer. 

My guides proposed to lead me. Midnights pall 
Wrapped now the universal earth and air, • 

And only a few stars shone pale in heaven. 

My heart was filled with ghastliest despair 1 

What could I do, thus nerveless and bereavon ? 

My spellbound senses seemed no more mine own. 

1 moved as in a dream some demon-driven 
Wretch wanders darklingly through wastes unknown I 
Ere yet 1 had guessed it we were on our mar eh. 

Howbeit, iny soul at length resumed its tone 

Of trust in God. ^lean while, the welkin’s arch 
Grew brighter, and the moon's blue beams played far 
Along the landscape’s groves of pine and lurch. 

We sped as in some winged viewless car. 

So ghostlike was our marvellous flight along, 

And rapid, as the transit of a star. 

The Shapes conversed, but in a mystic longne, 

I knew not what they spake, nor sought to know . 

One firm resolve — to perpetrate no wrong — 

As Consciousness and Will returned by slow' 

Degrees, alone possessed my harassed soul. 

The sullen booming of the sea-waves' flow 
Now rose upon the many-pinioned wind. 

The wan moon shrank again behind a cloud. 

And left in gloom the giant cliffs that linoil 
The stormy coast. I prayed, though not aloud. 

To God, as we drew nigh the temple-porcli — 

When, what a wonder met my sight 1 A crowd 
Of human figures, each with lamp or torch. 

Who flitted out and in, and fro and to ! 

Was this indeed the old deserted church r 
But leisure had 1 little to pursue 

Inquiries, for my guides already stood 
Before the ruined altar ; and 1 knew 

That I was called to wed them. Yet, my mood 
Was rather one of recklessness than dread ; 

And) turning to the Pair, with hardihood 
Beyond my natural temperament, 1 said — 

If ye be denizens of a holier sphere. 

Whose faith in Cheist has raised ye from the dead, 

Why come ye unto me ? What seek ye here 
WhicL was not yours amid the realms of bliss ? 

But if ye be — and such ye are, I fear — 

Unblessed spirits wandering from the Abyss, 

What mean your acts, and who or what hath given 
Ye power to desecrate a place like this ?" 

Scarce had I spoken ere my brain seemed riven 
Asunder as by lightning's fiercest arrow ! 

One terrible Word from him with whom I had striven, 

^ Breathed in mine ear, thrilled through my bones and marrow ; 
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And, by such lipht as moon and stars yrt gavp, 

I could discern ancar my feet a nariMiw 

Trench hollowed in the sands — an open grave ! 

7’hc l^ride now raised her veil with mournful smile, 

And looked at me as one with power to save — 

Her face was beautiful, but sad the while. 

Meantime, again the same unearthly throng 
I had already noted filled the aisle, 

And lights of mamr colours flamed along 
The walls and roof. Then all at once began 
• That multitude a solemn choral song — 

• An anthem to the Lord as God and Man — 

Wherewith in undulating strams»was blended 
Rich mu^io, such as fabulous Peristan 

Might fail to parallel. As this ascended 
Visions of rapturous glory seemed to beam 

On my tranced soul ; and when the hymn bad ended 
Methought I awoke from some celestial dream. 

And Darkness held me again in tenfold thrall I 
The phantom choristers ap{^ared to stream 

Now towards the chancel rails : their forms were tall, 
Tlioir features firebright, their costumes antique. 

1 must, then, yield, whatever itight befall ! 

Rewildored more than human tongue may speak, 

1 .joined the cold bands of the Pair in one, 

And then went through the ceremony — in Greek — 

Fur so the Rridegrouin willed*it. It was done. 

But oh 1 what anguish felt I, what remorse I 
ITow was it that the Evil Powers had won 
This victory o’er me ? Could I not by force 

Of prayer have been preserved from thus profaning 

• The sanctuary ? Now was I as a corse, 

With nothing of the spirit’s life remaining — 

No soul, no vital energy ! But vain 

Wore henceforth all repentance and complaining. 

As yet I guessed not what retributive pain 

Still waited on my fault — the worst w'as now 
IV) come ; a heavier yoke, a darker chain, 

Was now permitted by the Lord to bow 
Me earthwards — yea, and gravewards ! At the gate 
That Dark Unknown imposed on me a vow. 

Too horrible to recapitulate. 

Of lifelong secresy on what I had seen. 

Perhaps to-night I am doubly reprobate 
111 violating this. But no I — between 
Two evils lies my election — and I chuse. 

Enough I The stars yet glimmered, and the keen 
Winds, laden with unhealthful damps and dews, 

Blew chillily athwart the wintry wild, • 

And ever moaned among the pines and yews 

That grew aipid the gaunt rocks darkly piled 
Alonu: the seacoast. One thought only lent 
Me consolation — 1 had not defiled 
My hands with lucre, though the feeling rent 
And rankled as a javelin at my heart, 

That I had been the unwitting instrument 

Of — could or can I doubt it ? — Satan’s art ! 

• The night wore darker, but my road was one 

Whereon I scarcely needed lamp or chart. 

1 walked with rapid steps, j^nd might have gone 

Some furlongs, when a deep reverberant sound, 

Most like a cannon’s peal, but in it^ tone 
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Far liollowor, startled me. I turned around. 

And jrazed and listened towards the spot I had left. 

The echoes hereabouts are known to abound, 

Fut all was gloom and stillness. Half bereft 

Of sense I reached my homo and couch. The briubt 
And dusky threads inwoven through the weft 
Of ray mysterious destiny that night 
Were mingled in the texture of my dreams ; 

And ere the morning’s first faint blush of light 
I aro>c. The ruddy northern meteor gleams 

Were shooting down the sky o’er field and fell ; 

And, moved — as then it seemed to me, and seenis 
F\en yet — by iiTi^julse irresistible, 

I trod anew the pathway to the shore. • 

With what emotions did my bosom swell 
A** I Mg.iin djvnv II 'ar ilo* ••li.i|K!-<hM r I 

riit' d.i'vii 'll* •III* tar :ii**ng llu* 'liaiid. 

I -1 i-i.hmI. i*\ miraidi, t** l*r»‘»t!u' **ii*-‘i hum*- 

i iio air ni iia|i|*iiii " I .i- it but tli* bl.mil 

1 ' \*'l;riiU'Mt -jiriiieiii*.’ t;***n» tli*‘*!i*tiii jii*l 

’1 li.il 'a. iiitii'ii ' 1 I **iibl ii«*i lunU'i 'taiid 

r»ut aii iu\ la 'I 111“ 111 ' » t j‘i 

in* biU i tMia’iiibci cTl a*> a drcaiii ! 1 .slowly 

Moved up the ai&le. . . . () Heaven! that i conhl blot 
That moment from my existence! Oh, ve Holy 
And Kverliving Powers 1 the sudden sight 
• That there transfixed my gaze, and gave me wholly 

To wretchedness afresh ! The ;norning-light 

Fell full upon — Tiir guavl — and in that grave 
Lay her cold corpse wliom on the previous night 
1 had wedded to — Perdition ! 

* « * * I* • 

Do 1 rave ? 

Is this illusion ? — inadue.ss ? Would it were ! 

F.ven madness were a blessing could it save 
Me from self-torment, eonscienee, and despair ! 

Oh I hlest are they who from their youth luo** Known 
IJnt .'.niiiiner yeara I — or those, assailed by can , 

Wbo oust ibei:* bunlen upon Cion alone. 

And make tijeir sutVerings g-lorify IIi> Name! 

will I liope, albeit my peaee be flown, 

For Heaven arjil (jrai.c are cvennore the same 

Howe’er wen change. And now*, before I die, 

I b'a\e this elii'onicle of niy mu and shame 
Uehiiid nn*. If it ever meet the eve 
i)i* others, Irt them breathe a jirayer for me I 

"Nts sands are nearly spent — mine hour is myb, 

1-ord I gfte my weary spirit rest in 'I’heo ! 


^ «ronquti‘oi‘ antr tiir (iTapltbt. 

A IIISTOUICAL ANIiC DOTi:. 
iOVSr M.ATKN-ilAI.Lrjlill M>. 

Trampled into thousand fragments lay the Sassancedian ibronc, 
Moslem hands made booty of the jew'ellcd^shrincs of Ctesiphon. 
()inar’.s Imsts had crossed the Oxus after many a bloody day. 
While the Persian Djezdi*'reid a corpse on piles of corpses lay. 


[Aug. 
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As tli« Khalif stootl and viewed the golden spoil that strewed the plain 
Led his guards before him bound the Ghebir Prince El-Harmozaiii, 

Last of all his house, and captive— yet his darkened fortunes now 
Had not quenched his eagle eye, or discomposed his noble brow. 

I’Vowningly the Khalif eyed him, then addressed him, stern of tone— 

“ Scest thou now how powerless be thine idolgods of brass and stone ? 

Answ'er, slave !” But Ilarmozain replied with calmness — “ Wreak thy will I 
Whoso reasons with his conqueror, right or wrong, must reason ill. 

** Yi t, forgive me I Days have passed since water cooled these lips of mine 

Ere my head shall roll in dust 1 craw a bowl of ^heeraz wine!” 

At the Khalifs nod a wine-cup glittered on a salver nigb. 

Yet the (ihebir toucfled it not, but glanced around with anxious eye. 

Tool! whiit lVaro>t th»»n ?” i-ricd Om.u*. ** DriiiK with all thy wonted ze.'t I 

I'lll //»♦»•/ thhili t/ii.i iift sn/f‘ a ^|n^llMll u^‘ t*r hi- •jue.'-T ' " 

•• llii*n '»«•/’ liw (‘xt'htiwit'il. ”} i- v .-H, Uii'gl '. ;niih ; iiriiin'j 

\ ." li*.' ii* tli»‘ .III'] lh‘- di'i'iliL: lii "H llic 

.1' iiglii .1 hiiiwlrcd IiI.hIc- w I rt* tlrciun Im iIh' iliritiLf -iawy 

't ill ihu Kiiiillt nlllih'd .iild .Stilil I 1*011.1 lluOl .0*1 sIo'cVmI :t.'> Lo'UVt' ! 

(io, ami w<M*shi]) how thou wilt! I give thet* back thy steed and sword— 
S.icred as an oath to Aio.aii stands a monarch’s idi^htcd w^ird !” 


CDr iiri'eadui'e of Crrasiui'riS. 

sioi:r.LR. 

In th(^ lannen-fore.>t at Se(*lhof-hcil 
Uose once a cloi.Ntor, a grey old jiile, 

But the o\>l.s hoot now amiddle its ivy, 

Now, ami a long lung while. 

Anigli it^ walls, on i\. hillock's huighi, 

\ii old m.ui stood in a harvot-night. 

A (h'Tv ing tor i*old, but onlv i]i<! yiv-i-t iiim 
rijt' gold t»r' flu iiifiitiiV liLfhl. 

Vod a- liii vuth wavering liupe. 

A door in the graveyard- wall did ope. 

And a lady attired in prarbpale raiment 
Stepjted lip the l)o>k\ shqw. 

She* I't'ached liim a Flower so brilliant and small. 

** And where,” die said, lhi> I'lower shall fall,* 
'I’here, loiltul soul, shalt thou diM-tiNer 
riie i-irhest 'fre^Nurj' of all!” 

1 rom her cold white hand the I'lowcr he took, 
Ami his eyes grew dark, and he shook and shook. 
And as he tottered among the gravestones 
It fell in a grassy nook. 

He reached his home by the dawning red. 

And stretched him on his lowly bed, 

And heavier and heavier grow Ins slumbers, 
Till noontide saw^ him dead. 
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In that grassy nook of tlic burialground 
His corpse was laid ; and above the mound 

Sprang up a Flower whose delicious odour 
Made sweet the air around ! 

O Death 1 a welcome friend thou ai't 
When Youth 5 and Healthy and Hope depart ! 

* And a wondrous power in thine icy touch lies, 

To heal the brokenest heart 1 


»cm- 


(1813.) 

A warriors a Brandenburgher, burst frera Berlin, 

With lightning in his heart, and his lance in Ins hand. 

He had sworn at the Altar of Libtrty to win. 

If his lifeblood could buy it, independence for his land ! 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill I 

• 

Five hundred serried cavalry sustained him on his way. 

Full of hopes all as bright as their broadswords and spears. 

And twice five hundred soldiery — a stalwart array 
Of green-vested rifleman and blue musquoteers. 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 

Nor Kaiser nor King bade him champion the Oppressed — 

No Kaiser or King but his Fatherland had Schill. 

In the warfare ho wag^ he obeyed tho mere behest ' 

Of his own boiling valour, and indomitable will. 

Horr^ for the noble-souled Schill ! 

In a fair Sifmmer-mornlng, on Dodendorfa’s lea. 

His battalions first encountered the chivalry of France ; 

And the blood of the invaders flowed like water from the s<?a, 

As thundered the riflebolt, and lightened the lance. 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill f 

The fortalice of Domitz, the rockbuilt of yore, 

Showered fire on the heads of its assailants, but in vain — 

Led on by their General, they triumphed as before. 

And swept like a tempest over castled Pomerain. 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 

Then Stralsund ! — for Stralsund, hurrah !’* grew tho cry ; 

And the^oe beard with j^anic who the Hero was that came. 

They were few, and must pensh if they chose not to fly, 

^ For Schill already conquered by the terrnr of his name. 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 

He passed aieath its ramparts, now level with the soil, 

I{e marched below its walls, which the battles of the Swede,* 

And the Friedlander's f prodigies of energy and toil. 

Had haloed with the memory of many a dazzling deed. 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! . 


[Aug. 


Charles Xll. 


\ Wallenstein, Duke of Friedlond. 
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Anon stronger forces poured into the towny 

And ghastly were the glories of that memorable day^ 

As Death mowed on either side his human harvest down ; 

Yet Schill held his ground to the last, though at bay. 

Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 

Duty alas for theoy Schill !— though thy dauntlessness may cope 
With the weapons^ it is foiled by the of thy foe I 
The false, false Danes disappoint thy glowing hope— 

They league with the French for thine utter overthrow. 

Alas for thee, noble-souled Schill 1 

O Schill I gallant Schill 1— to the plains 1 to the fields 1 
Why prisoDithus in fortresses thy soldiery and horse ? 

Lead them forth !— in themselves, not in walls, be their shields 1 
Load them forth, or the city will but sepulchre thy corse ! 

Alas for thee, noble-souled Schill 1 

And alas for him again 1— for his funeral knell 

Was tolled by the musketry and cannon oversoon 1 
Transpierced by the balls of the foreigners he fell. 

In the heat of the battle, in the sweltering noon, 

Alas for the noble-souled Schill ! 

And they cried — Let his carcase be trodden under heel ! 

Let his bones rot for ever in dishonourable clay. 

Like a murderer’s, whose body, after torture on the wheel. 

Men fling to the vulture and wolf as their prey I” 

Alas for the noble-souled Schill 1 

And so, without drum, or trumpet, or song, 

€)r martial salute, as a tribute to the Brave, 

Tiiey bore the remains of our Loved One along 

To his crypt in the wilderness, his monumentless grave ! 

Alas for the noble-souled Schill ! 

His head, rich in locks, they cut off os in scorn. 

And they hid the mangled trunk like a felon’s in the earth ; 

And there must it rest till the great Accounting Morn 

Shall call it Up from darkness to the resurrection-birth. 

Alas for the noble-souled Schill I 

He sleeps ! — ho who perished for his country’s holy sake. 

And the bloody glaive of Tyranny is bared through the land. 

While they whose tears bedew his grave are scarce more awake. 

And the friends of his bosom write his epitaph in sand ! 

Alas for the noble-souled Schill 1 

Hut when next the rallying nations shall rise in their might. 

And the young blood of Germany renew Freedom'sVar, 

Then again the Prussian sabre shall show reddest in the fight, « 

And ** Schill I” shalf he the watchword of the Brandenburgh hussar. 

" Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill !” 


Cibe SDiafifarins €vtt. 


Wo 

Old bachelor bards, having none to mind us. 

Are seized at seasons with such a heart>a1dng 
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Thatf leaving homo and its wants behind usi 
We hie elsewhitheri the spirit's car talcing 
Us east and west, and aloft ana nether, 

And thus I, also, both night and day faring 
From Hartz to Hellas, pass weeks together 
{In vision) under mine old KSajjfavtllg 
Cvet, 

My childhood's dearly beloved 1*111$ 

€vtt ! 

Free 

Of pinion then, like the lonely pewet, 

I watch through Autumn its golden leaves dropping. 

And list the sighs of the winds that woo it — 

A somewhat silly but sinless eavesdropping! — 

And .'^adly piiiidw* those ro*«x dreaiu-lk»in> 

When Ko^hotMl’s faiieit '' wt‘iit fh.-'l a-M.iV-l'airinj. 

All ' \x r iiiux .•'luilei but the iuvs that ^n‘ui oiirh 

S«)oii b'jiNti vs iiiuiiriie^ l*t>nf*atii eur (Liilapfarciiu 

f rf r ! 

lii.-^ulNenl lM*n«-iih *nu* tl^lanfArin ^ 

Cicc: 


Me 

No Mn.^e amuses or jlatters longer. 

No couplet cozens, no trashy trope buhhle.«s, 
Yet, though my judgment grows daily stronger, 

I love this blowing of psychic soap-huhldc.s. 
The soul tends always in one direction, 

Its course is homeward ; and, like a fay faring 
Through airy space, even each deflection 

But brings it nearer its destined SSHAjifartllg 

Cret. 

Us way short to its final tClapfaving 

€m. 


See, t 

Uh, see to your ways then, my mad YOung 

Blind pleasure-chasers aiid ]iead»lroug liighdiki.i. 

.Nor tempi your fate for those dark disa.'Xters 

Which make, alas 1 the best hopes ui’ LBV liaic. 

And you, ye grubbers of dirt and dollars, 

Whose dungeoned hearts fear a fresh and safe airin?. 
Think how E.xperience plants all her scholars 
Alone at last under Ages UKapfAVlIlg 

, Crff : 

Alone at Night under Age’s Udapfortug 

ffvre : 4 


.1. i\ M, . 
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o'gorman's practice of angling.* 


Rladlk I wc assure you, on the word 
of an angler, that wo sat down to the 
j)erusal of tho work before us, ** The 
Practice of Angling, by O’Gorman,*’ 
with expectations very high, and dis- 
positions the most benignant ; but what 
are we to say of a book which com- 
mences with a lie aifd a libel ! Yes ! 
start not. A lie, monstrous as the 
father that begat it ; and a libel so 
atrocious, that we are persuaded almost 
any damages might be had for it from 
any jury in a court of justice. We 
allude to the frontispiece, which is a « 
most horrible caricature of the worthy 
gentleman whose corporeal likeness it 
professes to delineate ; and when we 
learned that the painter as yet lives — 
that our author did not take any sum- 
mary vengeance on him, but that he 
still survives to perpetrate similar 
atrocities upon the amiable and thc^ 
gifted — we set it down as one of the* 
most signal triumphs of the gentle 
craft, in ^ xalting benevolence and dis- 
arming resentment, which ever came 
under our observation ; and felt that 
for any blemishes or imperfections 
which his work may contain he is am- 
ply entitled to our indulgence. 

But in truth there is but little which 
the most captious critic can find fault 
with. O’Gorman ^ho chooses to 
sink his military titles (for he was a 
gallant soldier,) in the Milesian patro- 
nymic, is a first-rate practical angler ; 
and his book, as far as it goes, will well 
repay the study of all who are desirous 
of practising his favourite craft upon 
the rivers in the south and west of 
Ireland. Of our northern rivers he 
does not appear to have any know« 
ledge I nor yet of the lake-fishing in 
Westmeath* Bnt we can yoaeh for 
the perfeot eorreotness of the ** earn- 
miinieated information wbloh be gives 
* respeetbig the Bonn# a river celebrated 
by Bpenser for the quality and the moI» 
tmae of its trontf and upon wbloh the 
angler# who is skilftil and eon "bide 
bis tiine#’’ may have ineihanstible 


Our author’s first essay at salmon- 
fishing wo give in his own words. It 
was as follows 

** At the time I am about to write of, 

1 had many relatives living in Limerick, 
with on* of whom I was on a visit. 1 
was a good trout-fisher— could throw a 
line well and far — had killed a trout of 
si\ pounds weight, and had even fished 
a day creditably on tho lake of Inchiquin 
— ^knew something of cross-fishing ; but 
as to mending a rod, tying a splice, or 
making a fiy, was entirely helpless, and 
dependent on Corncy, our fly-tier, 
already mentioned. It was, I think, on 
or about the 15th of February, I strolled 
up thg banks of the Shannon, and had 
walked about two miles when 1 was 
.stopped hy a very large drain, at the 
otlier side of which was a high steep 
hank, pai’tially planted with quicks. 
ThlsVas a boundary between two farms'. 
You will soon perceive the reason of my 
J)ciiig so particular. I was obliged to 
walk a considerable way round, before 
1 could get across, after which I conti- 
nued along the bank, till under Ci^tle 
Troy, where I saw two men fishing in a 
boat, whom I hailed, and they verv ci- 
villy eamo to shore. They were drag- 
ging for salmon — which mode of angling 
1 must again explain. 

** The boat or cot is brought to tho 
head of a current, and tho lines let out 
-with flics or baits attached, viz. salmon 
fry, gravelin, or loach, commonly called 
callaghroo. On this occasion, there 
were three very largo ugly rods, great 
iron wheels, and very strong hempen 
lines, large flies tied on six or seven 
twisted gut. After the lines are at the 
designed length, the boat is rowed and 
paddled across the river, the fiy or bait 
ahvays dropping before tho boat, the 
lines about tne fiandloe of tho wbeelsf 
and every turn tbejboat drops down a 
little. In this mode of fishing you never 
see a salmon rise \ It Is always a pull, 
and generally a very hard out* toiliea 
to be taken on board* 

" * Con you play a ealmont or havt 
you ever kulod one?' 

" * No I but 1 am a goodtrout-fiehir*’ 
" * Will, oomo along. WIU you pay 
your footing if you hook a fob 7^ 
"^Oeftably.* 


* Tho Prootioo of Angling, portionlorly os regorde bolond. By COormau* 
2vole,imaU8vo* WmVwST ' ^ 
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“ * Can you row, as tho current is 
strong?* 

“ ‘ well.* 

“ ‘ Will you take a fly or tho callagh ? 

“ ‘ The half-black and orange fly— -I 
like the hook.’ 

‘ Very well ; take the right-hand 

oar.* 

“ We had taken seven or eight cross- 
ings at hard work, and were feeling 
gloomy, when my rod got a pull that 
made it squeak, and the little pin the 
rod lay against was snapped, bilf before it 
was taken quite straight, I hud it in hand. 

“ ‘ Don’t take the lino off the handle 
till the rod is well bent.* 

“ I obeyed orders. 

“ * Now, my boy, see what you can do. 
I believe you nave the old one !’ 

“We made towards the shore — the 
fish showed, and appeared large, but 
very distant. 

“ ‘Give mo the rod, sir,’ said Darby 
Sliaughnessy, brother to the lamous 
Daniel — ‘ the fish is large, and you may 
lose him.* 

“ 1 took from my pocket a half guinea, 
and put it on the scat of the boat^ say- 
ing— 

“ * If I lose him, take the half guinea.* 

“ ‘Done.* ^ 

“ I stepped ashore, and set lugging at 
a famous rate : he ploughed across the 
stream, and shouod himself at about 
seventy yards distance — put his broad- 
side to the current, and down he went, 
followed close, and well held. I tried 
every w'ay of turning him, to no pur- 

} )o&e. When — appalling sight! — tho 
urge ditch appeared in view. 1 called 
to the paddle-man — 

“‘Run for your life — ^get round the 
ditch^l fear l can’t cross it ; and if he 
continues, all will go.’ 

“ Nearer and nearer still ! I was at 
last obliged to step up the bank of the 
ditch>-no drain at my side; the leap 
wa.s large, and no run ; I got my feet 
together among the quicks, tried again 
to turn him ; he was nearly striking tire 
out of the wheel, and part of the axle 
bi^gan to appear. 1 made a desperate 
effort, got one foot on the bank, tho other 
wont down—l was pulled on my face — 
not two yards of line on the wheel ; 
when the paddle-man came just in time, 
took me op, and saved all. 

•“ 1 had naw tole#ab]y fair play, and 
killed sbortjj after. He was a most 
lovely spring fish. 

“Dabby— ^ Sir, yon behaved well. 
We would never hove crossed that ditch. 
The fish is your’s, though he were worth 
ten pounds.’ 


“‘Very well — shan’t wo go out 
again?’ 

“We fished for more than an hour 
after, but only mot a poor slat. Wo 
then returned to town, went into a shop, 
and weighed tho fish 1 killed. It weighed 
thirty-nine pounds ; and though I have 
killed larger fish, I never saw such a 
beauty — it was very little more than a 
yard in length. , • 

“ ‘ W’ell, Darby, don’t you think him 
cheap for half-a-guinca ?* To tho shop- 
man — ‘ What is salmon a pound V 

“ ‘ Two shillings.’ 

“ ‘ No matter, sir,’ said Darby, * you 
are welcome to him.’ 

“ ‘ No, Darby, I won’t take your sal- 
mon, and hero is my footing,’* giving 
him five shillings ; * but I must get the 
fly,’ which I took with much pride. 

' “ 1 was now entered, and quite proud 
of the skill and decision I evinced, and 
next day set about my future appoint- 
ments." 

Of rods, wheels, and lines, our au- 
thor treats with the science of experi- 
ence. H e has tested every rule which he 
lays down, and been led to the adoption 
of it by the accidents and mischances 
of which every angler has had bis share, 
although few have turned thepfi to such 
account for their own and others’ in- 
struction. The following observations 
upon the size, the structure, and the 
materials used in the construction of 
the salmon rod, evince great practical 
judgment, and cannot be too heedfully 
attended to by tho angler who may 
have to deni witji heavy fish. 

“ Tho two-piece rod is undqpbtodly 
tho best ; the butt of it should be in oiio 
piece; the top should be composed of 
two pioce.s, permanently spliced toge- 
ther ; the fir.st piece of the top should bo 
good SVest India hiccory ; the upper 
piece, lancewood, which is a most inva- 
luable timber for the purpose, being 
tough, elastic, and retentive of its form. 
Tho butts of all two-piece rods arc 
formed of one stick, which should be of 
well-seasoned crag-ash, without splice — 
a spliced butt always fails. Spw-wcnxl 
is also oftem used, but it is difficult to 
procure a piece long enough for a g4»od 
sized rod, and it is heavy, thou^ it 
keeps its form well 

“ 1 will now point out the differont 
lengths 1 approve of for salpion, pike, 
and trout. 

“ For salmon, a great deal will depend 


A fine imposed when you kill your first fish on any lake or river. 
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on Iho river you fish, but in general 
from sixteen to twenty foot will be suffi- 
cient. In the Shannon, for spring fish- 
ing, (he rods do not exceed the latter 
loiigtli ; — ten and a half feet in the butt, 
and nine or nine and a half in the top; 
the Limerick rods are often made on a 
very mistaken principle, having too 
much spring in the butt, which endan- 
gers tlmm, particularly if you throw un- 
(lei'hana,^ (which method I will hereafter 
explain,) or against a strong wind; and 
no rod is worth a farthing which you 
cannot use so ; nor an^ angler good for 
any thing who cannot get his fly out, 
even with a strong breeze in his teeth. 
In fact, every rod should be tolerably 
strong for eighteen inches above the 
wheel, which should be, in my r»piiiion, 
invariably placed twelve inches from the 
thick end of the butt ; tins 1 have foumi 
the best distance in all eases — one hand 
can be placed below the wheel, the other 
above, when you are fishing; always 
holding the line between the fore-finger 
and thumb of the upper hand. 

The top of a salmon-rod should he 
proportioned to the kinil of line you fish 
witli ; if the line he very strong, the top 
should not he too fine to the unalebone. 
Indeed, there should be two tops to all 
rods, one lighter than the other; as, 
wln‘n the season advances, you generally 
adopt finer tackle aud smaller files.** 

Nor is he less happy when he would 
teach the young angler how the rod is 
to be used : — 

“ I now suppose you arrived at your 
fishing-ground, and eoinmenciug at the 
head of your course or ciftrent ; and now 
— mind your self • 

“ Always begin witli a short lino, keep- 
ing a ]»roper distance from the river ; 
lisli first near you ; lengthen your line 
by degrees (never stirring from your 
first position till you liave thrown as 
long a fine as you can tolerably master) ; 
always throw rather down and across, 
but so as that you can be satisfied that 
no fish can avoid seeing your tly : don*t 
raise your hand too suddenly after throw- 
ing out ; then draw your fiy gently, if 
the current bo rapid, and occiCsionally 
flaking your hand, particularly when- 
ever the fly comes into an eddy, or smooth 

1 »art of the stream ; then fish down step 
>y step, never holding you hand too 
high, lest, if a fish rises, you should not 
liave sufficient power to strike him. 

** It ofteiUiappens, particularly in the 
early season, that you are taken under 
water : now, in cither case, w'hcther the 
fly is taken under or over, always, if* 
possible, strike low. that is, with the top 
of your rod as near the water, either 


right or left, as circumstances will 
admit of. I am convinced it is a much 
bettor method than raising your hand 
high. 

“ Don’t strike a salmon too quickly — 
lot him got nearly out of sight after his 
rise before you pull at him, which you 
must do w'ith strength proportioned to 
the size of your fly, never with a short 
snap, but with a fine, strong, long pull. 

“ When you have him firm, lean on 
him at once, fairly bending the rod, till 
he I'uns tlit ; let the line run between 
your fore- finger and thumb till he stops, 
then bo at him again. He is a fish that, 
if you give him any respite, and if he has 
a rock or stump to get to, and that hu 
has a slack line, will be round it in dou- 
ble-quick time ; so be always on the 
alert. 

“ If he comes to the surface, and keeps 
tumbling and splashing, then for your 
life hol^ him as nard as your tackle will 
bear ; if you do not, ton to one that he 
cither shakes out the hook, or gets his 
tail across the line, which he will by that 
means i-ndeavour to break. Lug him 
fairly,* and if you do so with strength 
and Judgment, always taking care not 
• to hold too hard when far from the bow 
of your rod, it is more than probable you 
may bring him to the gaff, but be always 
at him, particularly when near you. I 
need not observe on the folly of holding 
a fish in his race; don’t attempt it ; but 
after his spring, or w'henever ho stops, 
tiicn give him ho time for consideration 
— ^iii short, literally obey the above in- 
structions. 

** It often happens, that one occupies 
a position from w hence there is no such 
thing as following a fish : idj^that case, 
if your line is nearly run out, take your 
finger off the wheel, raise your rod high, 
and behind you, and throw it forwai'd. 
This is what we coll ^viug a slack : it 
often happens that the animal thinks 
himself at liberty, when he generally 
turns back. If snch should happen, 
wheel him up softly, holding your rod 
low to iho water, till you get him agayi 
under your bow — thoi\^lug at him, butt- 
ing him fairly ; and if he gets away 
again, you have only to try v^icb is the 
strongest, always endeavouring to avoid 
letting liim come too near the surface ; 
to prevent which, almost dip the point 
of your rod obliquely in the water, never 
changing firom right to loft^tUl he ii 
again wheeled up, after which, again lug 
at him, until hia resUtanoe is at an end ; 
and the moment he is gaffed, let him be 
priestod before you take the hook out ; 
then throw your fly into the water, and 
whisk it two or three times into the air s 
examine it, and see that the fly and the 
point of the hook are not injured^ if the 
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latter be blunted, and that you have not 
an exact match, take a small, half-round, 
very fine cut file, which vou should 
always have in one of the pocKcts of your 
book, and sharpen the blunted part care- 
fully ; then look to your links and lino, 
j’ooollecting Franklin’s advice — ‘ Leave 
nothing to chance/ ” 

The following directions anS obser- 
vations could proceed from no pren- 
tice hand” in the gentle art — they 
evince the accomplished angler : — 

“ If you fish the rapids of the Shan- 
non, (those streams that cannot be drag- 
ged,) such as several of the Doiiass and 
Oostleconncll waters, take care to pro- 
vide the best and most experienced cot- 
men, of whom there is no want, and who* 
will place you in the positions best 
adapted for throwing the various cur- 
rents. This you must do, staniing up 
in the cot, which is always well held by 
means of the poles already noticed ; and 
hare it will be expedient that you be very 
steady, and have your sea-legs well in 
requisition. * 

** Y'ou commence, as usual, at the head 
of the stream, with a short line, gradu- 
ally lengthening until you throw* the 
largest quantity of line you can master, 
always noticing, that as tho lly comes 
round into the eddies, the hand is to be 
well shaken, but not so much in the very 
rapid parts of the current. As the flies 
you fish with at this time are very large, 
when you want to throw out, you must 
suffer the current to take the fly almost 
straight from the top of the rod, which 
must be then almost level with the water. 
You then f^adually raise your rod, till 
you judge the fly is near the surface, 
when, with the quickness of lightning, 
you throw the fly behind you, till you 
either find it check you a little, or judge 
that it has attained its due distance. 
Yon then throw it with sleight and 
strength from your elbow and wrist 
onWi eves* Uklnff care not to throw your 
boay with it. In thie way you fish to 
the end of yemr Mach i and the day 
bi ac U wllL ihtro i# Iftilc danger of your 
Mfnf oold after Ming two or three of 
thofi f troanif m 1 direot 
** U MBOCifliM If! the 

rerr aot of whigpiof tho Aj out of the 
walor, and with e t iii Kth andqulekneeiy 
adotahi^lald on by a very large 

Ml laMt oaiif be fete it we1l» and 
tber# will Mt bo naoh bann In the 
•Mliir'f ImUm priaoiMlIf to hto 
Ibr » kw MMRdf. xM mb'( throw 
Aom Ton largo flioo wlA tho wind in 
«nr haoK. bat tha ootaMO. nartiealarly 
aa teanpfaf tooarrMoBWtbamMw 


of tho river, will plxco yon in llic host 
positions 

“ When (in the fishing phrase) you 
‘ rise * a salmon, should ho miss the fly, 
observe how he comes to it ; if he shows 
himself well and eagerly, you may almost 
depend on hooking him ; but don't throw 
over him for a few seconds, let the fly 
go deeply and slowly by him at first ; 
vou may then shake your hand a little, 
l)ut observe that after rising he may 
fall down a yard or so, in which ease, 
you must lengthen your line a little, or 
fall down a stop ; if he should not tlien 
take, let him aloiiff for about five minutes, 
and change your fly to one of a smaller 
size, and not so gaudy as tho one you 
commenced with ; try him again, but do 
not dog him ; three or four casts will 
determine whether he will take or not. 

“ If the river is narrow, and that you 
can get over to the off side, throw from 
thence, so that the fly may come over 
him the reverse way to that he first ob- 
served, and it is ten to one ho will tlic^n 
have you. I have witnessed the most 
decided sueccss from this method, both 
in my own case and in that of others with 
whom T have angled, and who have tried 
this practice. 

“ If all fails at that time, and that y(m 
purpose returning to w here you had risen 
him, which may not be much out of your 
way, let him, alone, till, in tjic common 
phrase, the sun f/oes back of him, for in 
the early spring, 'tis full time to com- 
mence at ten a.m.. and from two to four 
or five p.m. is certainly the best part of 
the day. When the season advances, 
early and late tell best, often till quite 
duskish in May or June.” 

Of the accidents *M)y flood and field” 
to which the angler is exposed^ the 
following is a striking instance nor 
will the reader be without a due admi- 
ration of the courage and the presence 
of mind by which our author was ena- 
bled to extricate himself from a predi- 
cament which had so nearly proved 
fault 

•*Se eareful of yourwlfon high batilcft, 
partlottliirly Id gaffing, or it may bofal 
you ae ft dill me, when I tumbled into 
the Blaekwaier, on a eeoond of AprtL 
and a vbry oold d^. In my eeg emeti to 
oatob a salmon, On tble oooaelon, but 
for being a good ewlininor, my ^atory 
adventorei would bare bad an end. I 
WM, of neoMflfar, obliged to abandon 
rod. gaf, Md ot^n, baring boon par- 
ried a oonelderable dletanoo by the onr- 
rent, wbMi was at that tlnif etrong In 
this very rapid river, When 1 reool- 

leoted my eeUi I made to tbe bank, wbiob 
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vrben I reached, I was up to my arm- 
pits in the water, and concluding that I 
could not be much wetter, I continued 
wading up along it until I found my gaff 
and rod, and, to my great surprise, the 
salmon still hooked, which played me a 
full quarter of an hour additional in the 
leasant position in which I was placed, 
at last gaffed him, (a fine spring fish 
of twelve pounds,) and hero 1 was posed 
indeed ^abovc tno was the high bank, 
which I would not dare'to attempt — be- 
low me was a good strand, but between 
ino and it was a deep hole, which 1 
should be obliged to «wim through — 
and opposite me was tolerably safe land- 
ing, not approachable except through 
strong briar-bushes. I had no alterna- 
tive ; — I managed to throw the salmon 
up into the field, afterwards threw up 
the gaff, next took down my casting- 
line and fly, wheeled up the line, flung in 
the top and butt of my rod separately, 
and finally made my way through the 
bushes, well scratched and torn." 

And now for a few days' good fish- 
ing on the Shannon. Our author's 
exploits rival, we think, any thing 
which can be truly told of the doings 
of anglers upon the rivers in Norway. 

“ 1 had been in Dublin, from whence 
1 returned fin a 15th of March, very well 
provided with gut, a good wheel, and 
good silk lines ; and the day after went 
verjr early to Mr. Dan Shaughnessy, and 
desired him to show' me the sized hook 
then fished with, which he did. 

** 1 then insisted that be should make 
me four hooks two sizes less ; when the 
following dialogue took nlace ; — 

Dan. — ‘ Why, sir, tnese hooks will 
he too small, and they will float like 
corks.* 

O’G — ‘ Don’t mind that ; I will pay 
you well, and you must do as 1 desire.^ 

** The hooks were made and turned. 

“ O'G. — * Now, Mr. Dan, give me the 
plyers,* which, on getting, I immedi- 
ately applied to shaping the hooks my 
own way, perfectly straight from the bow 
down to the point, and the beard project- 
ing yerj little. Dan declared they were 
the ugliest looking hooks ho ei^r saw. 
Ther were tempered, pulled, and tried. 

• ** Dan. — * Now, sir, v^hat kind of flies 
will yon have?* 

** O'G.—.* First, a black fly, with a 
deep ;^Uow heokle.* 

“ Dan. — • Buch a fly was never tied.* 

** O’G.—.* Don’t mind that ; it must be 
tied now, dad on the least of the four 
hooks. Next, an orange coloured fly, 
ivith a green silk tail, black heckle ; 
next, a magpie, half black, half orange ; * 
nei^ a^blaek vHtkan orange headZ- 
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all with top-knots ; butterflies, dyed 
heckles, ana jay cravats.* 1 stuck 'to' 
Dan until all were completed. , 

The next dav was Patrick’s day, 
and Dan was perfectly prepared for the 
celebration of the festivals it being quite 
useless to expect boat or boatmeo, so 
that the fishing was put off to the 
and directions given to have a cot^ sto- 
tioned before day on a large reach, call^ 
the tail of the lough. . , 

** Wo were out about eight iu the 
morning: three e.xcellent rods, the lines 
run out dtid well stretched, when Jack 
Kean, my chief boatman, requested that 
1 would wheel up the lines, and then 
walked deliberately to the river. I 
asked what he was about, when ho re- 
plied, that he was going to shave liim- 
self : and so he did, having lathered him>r 
self with a boiled potato — and, such a 
^azor ! By the time the operation was 
over, his face was scarified like a^cripiped 
salmon. When he saw my flies, he re- 
garded^hem with the utmost contempt, 
declaring that they were much too shiaU 
and light, and offering one or two of hi& 
own, which 1 rejected. 

** We then commenced, the wind lying 
beautifully against the stream. We had 
, taken many turns without success, and 
Kean was growling, and asking to put 
up larger flies. 

** I remained obstinate, though get- 
ting low-spirited; when, casting my eyes 
down the stream, 1 saw, at about thirty 
yards from the boat, a large salmon rise, 
^rhis circumstance could not be observed 
by Kean, his back being tnrned to the 
place the fish had risen in. Very soon 
after another, and another, in the same 
line. I said nothing, but was anxiously 
watching the time when, as 1 should judge, 
the flies might get among flfjiem, when 
Kean cried out, * You have him, sir 1' 
We went ashore, and killed him rather 
easily. He was over thirty pounds 
weight. We had scarcely been, out 
again, when wc bad two together f both 
large fish, which Kean and 1 killed. Qnt 
again, and not half way across, another, 
which wc killed. In snort, be«oto.th>^C6 
o’clock we had eight v4ry lurgojsalmofi 
killed, and had not loat epe : the hluok 
fly with the yellow heckle, having 4ppo 
more than its share.^. « 

*‘We were now joii^ te Oaamv 
Cotter, of whom I have plreaay spoken, 
and with whom I had made acquaint 
tanee. He faisiated that . we flheiildj[t to 
a neighbouring house to^luiijdia;v IWSfl 
objected to, though top 

time very knowing, fqt hp di^^fdn^h^ 
purpose of taking me 
having it for himself next 4dyV but 
go we did, and staid Ok hoUxt. 

1 then insisted on retuttilag. . ^ * 

** When the oaptato'lll|r*«By4Bes^ he 
H 
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ofFmd to back the black and orange, 
and the orange fly, half-a-crown each, 
against the yellow heckle fly. I took 
hnn up on each. Kean whispered to nte, 

* Sir, there is no click to your new wheel, 
and it runs smooth and silent, so let out 
a little more line, that your fly may be 
a little below the other.’ 1 did as directed, 
and caught two more large fish. We 
had now ten ; when it was proposed to 
fish the next stream, a very rapid one, 
called Poul a Herra. Here I was obliged 
to take the second oar, but keeping my 
yeUow heckle fly still near m<f.* 

**We had made several turns, and 
could scarcely keep the boat against the 
stream, when my rod had a tremendous 
null. I instantly shipped my oar, and 
round, from the weight and strength of 
the fish, that he must bo very large. 
We, as usual, went to shore at the Clare 
side of the Shannon, and after about* 
tweiity minutes’ hard and fatiguing play, 
be showed enormous : he was a new run 
fish, not long in the river. I Drought 
him within reach of the gaff, when Kean 
made an attempt at him, and only scraped 
his- back ; away then he went across. 
We were again obliged to tako^to the 
ool and follow him to the other side, 
smd bring him back again, the banks at • 
the Limerick side being high, and it 


from some early recollections, not 
more so than those worthy gentlemen 
amply deserve. 

Of the various flies, and the most 
approved methods of preparing them 
for the lakes and rivers with which he 
is best acquainted, our author is mi- 
nute and particular in his account, nor 
is there any portion of his work which 
will better repay the attentions of the 
practical angler. 

It is, undoubtedly, too true, that 
the Irish proprietors do not pay suffi- 
cient attention fc the preservation of 
the rivers, which is the principal cause 
why angling is so indifferent in many 
places, which would, if proper care 
were taken, be amongst the very best 
fishing stations in Ireland. Not only 
are no proper precautions taken to 
prevent poaching, but the erection of 
stake nets is permitted, and the prac- 
tice of spearing not prevented, even 
during those seasons when it is most 
important that the breeding fish should 
not be disturbed. Add to this, the 
wholesale destruction of the spawn, by 
the voracity of the perch and water 
fowl, and the wonder will be that 


being highly dangerous to attempt to 
gaff him iuto the cot in deep water. We 
at leugUi killed him. He weighed forty- 
eight and a half pounds, and was the 
largest salmon I ever killed, though I 
have hooked much larger. [Captain 
CMter, iu the month of May following, 
killed, with a fly on three-twist gut, on 
the stream of Donass, a salmon fifty- 
nine pounds weight : he was turning a 
Uttle brotrn, bht was a splendid fish. 
We then ihade another turn with much 
difficulty, and I killed another salmon 
with my fly, and the only small one we 
had, ahotit eleven or twelve pounds 
weMt. 

wae the greatest day’s fishing 
I eter witnessed. I have killed more 


salmon in a .day ; but to kill twelve, and 
^fnord hooked, without a single loss, 
those, one of the weight I mention, 
thrd^ firoin thirtf to thirty-five pounds 
itr^ghl, ahd afl idih one excepdon large 
jbh^was, I believe, an occurrence m 
idrmg^seldom paralleled: they were all 
ep%g quite fresh^run.” 

We Oi^otaflbrlte accompany him 
in fiib viro tb tiie County Mayo and 
Cfibbentani, where bb bojoyed, in great 
jMEbdikni, his ftwowrite smiuemeDt, 
It thb tpdj^ ^ his fi!ettds, the Hon. 
John and !Bavi9 Plnnket* ^bn whose 
kindness andlHiipita4ty he is profusely 
tnopiiihiti^ha^ we m believe. 


trout and salmon are ever permitted 
to multiply, or come to any perfec- 
tion. We sincerely hope that the 
strictures of our author will stir up 
in our gentry a proper feeling upon 
this subject, and that we will no 
longer have to complain of a degree 
of negligence and indifference respect- 
ing what may be called a great na- 
tional interest^ that is quite disgrace- 
ful. 

Of Lord Eliot's fishery act, O'Gbr- 
man writes with an angler's just 
indignation ; nor is there any one 
whose opinion is entitled to greater 
deference, when the proper mode to 
be taken for the increase and multi- 
plication of trout and salmon is the 
question. He wrote, he tells us, proffer- 
ing bis advice to Lord Eliot (now Lord 
St. Germains) when the act was in pro- 
gress, bht no notice whatever was taken 
of his communication. This surpitiseg 
us, as we never beard of another in- 
stance, in which a want of courtesy 
was imputed to that noble lord. Pos- 
sibly he had only heard of O'Gorman 
as a neater des^oyer of fish, and did 
not deem it advisable to consult him, 
when framing an act for their preser- 
*vation. But, in truth, the destroyer 
would have b^n the preserver in such 
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a case, and had his suggestions been 
attended to, the act would be far 
less in need of amen^ent than it 
is at present, if, indeed, oj any amend- 
ment, it can be made to work well. 

Had the act of ^hples 1. b^n 
made the basis oT linh^[ires6nt act, in- 
stead ^f being, as it is, repealed by it, 
every desirable 'might have been 

easily and effectually' accomplished. 
By that act, all '' stop nets, still nets, 
OP standing nefs*’ .were straitly pro- 
hibited ; and it included in its pre- 
amble, ‘'salt rivers, fresh rivers, loughs, 
fashes, fens, and marshes.” If only, 
our author observes, it were provided 
that the penalty should be leviable on 
the town land, by the barony-cess col- 
lector, in the same manner as the 
grand jury, or any other tax, nothing 
more would have been required. In- 
stead of that, stake-weirs of twenty 
years standing are now legitimated, 
and no proper precautions taken to 
insure a free passage for the fish 
during the time they are required to 
be open ; that is, from six o'clock on* 
Saturday evening, to six o’clock on 
Sunday porning the proviso in the 
act, that “ floods, stotms, or stress of 
weather,” may be pleaded in bar to 
any enforcement of its penalties, ren- 
dering it perfectly impracticable for 
the purpose for winch it was intended. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle has, wc 
perceive, already given notice of his 
intention to amend Jlliis act, and we 
heartily wish that, before be does so, 
our author and Mr. Jonatlian Henn 
may be consulted. The latter, who 
is well known os an eminent lawyer, 
sometimes takes his pastime upon the 
river s side, and is not less remarkable 
for the skill with which he can take a 
trout, than the ability by which he 
can defend a client. He is, moreover, 
in the highest sense of the word, «a 
high-minded and honourable man, and 
Sir Thomas may depend upon it he 
could not take into his councils upon 
such a subject, a more honest or com- 
petent. adviser. But much we, fear 
that this will not he done, until the 
amendments, now about to her made, 
will have themselves to be amended. 

And flow we must take leave of 


O'Gorman, heartily wishing all the 
success to his work, to which, from its 
piscatorial merits, it is entitled. But 
we must warn, him not to stray be- 
yond the limits of his own domains, 
where all will acknowledge him to be 
lord paramount, in order to exhibit 
either his depth as a politician, or his 
erudition as a theologian. These are 
topics which will not suffer for being left 
in other^hands, while the value of his 
communications upon the subject which 
he knows best, will give bis readers just 
reason to complain of the misappro- 
priation of any pages which are not 
dire cted to the records of his angling 
experience. This we say, because we 
can assure him he is not either a philo- 
soplier like Sir Humphry Davy, or a 
moralist like Isaac Walton. We bad, 
indeeS, determined upon a regular 
.castigation of him for "s6me sneering 
and fleering comments, in which he 
indulges himself, upon Judge Jackson 
and ^0 Bible Society, and Mr. Nangic 
and the Achill converts. These are 
trespasses against good taste and good 
feeling, into which be should not have 
been betrayed, and wi? had prepared 
to inflict upon him summary vengeance. 
But we remembered the frontispiece ; 
we remembered the marvellous forbear- 
ance, which he exhibited under cir- 
cumstances |rhlch might well have 
stirred the wrath of a less irritable 
disciple of the angle, .and we thought 
that, in this instance, his charity was 
sufficient, if not to cover a multitude 
of bins, at least to palliate and render 
venial the few peccadilloes of which 
wo had reason to complain, and for 
which, accordingly, we do not bring 
him up for judgment. Adieu, then, 
rince of anglers, and jovial, kind- 
earted old man. We trust that you 
will yet be spared many years ti(t,take 
your pastime by tl]p pleasant watirs ; 
nor will that p^Ume be leas sweet or 
l($s profitable, if mingled with .the 
thoughts and the anticipations which, 
evfm more than his high legal endov^- 
m^ts, give elevation and dignity* to 
Jii^e Jaqfcson upon th% bench, and 
sw^ten the toils of the saintly and 
laborious missionary in ttm wildest and 
most uneedtiyated district m Iretuid, 
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“ Our life's alloctlons err — 

Its vestal fires t Should they die out, albeit 
In tlie mind's temple every niche doth boast . 
An inteUeetnal glpry — stUilhe pile * 

Loses its holiness— is desecrate.” 




'I' • V 

Some years ago there apflbared a 
series of papers in a popular ma^^azinc 
of the day^ which, for their originality 
and singidar beauty of style, com- 
manded immediate attention ; while 
public curiosity was all the more ex- 
cited by no name being affixed to ar- 
ticles, which could not fail to add a 
fresh leaf to the brightest laurel-crown 
ever worn by gifted and hoijpured 
heads. But, what was stranger still, 
the literary world, which makes a 
point of finding out every thing that 
goes on within its charmed circle, as 
if by magic, yrere equally in the«dark 
on this much -disputed point. Of 
course, the editor of the magazine 
knew all about it, and if so, he was 
wise enough to keep the secret, finding 
it, perhaps, to his own advantage so to 
do, or enjoying, with a quiet chuckle, 
divers comments and strange guesses 
made to him on the subject % the less 
informed. Or it may have been for a 
better motive still, for a more kind- 
hearted and liberal-minded man never 
breathed than he of whom we write ; 
well would it be for poor authors if 
there were more such ; and yet, after 
all we verily believe them to for the 
most part, a far better class of beings 
than IS generally supposed, and their 
hard-heartedness too often but ^'tbe 
idle coinage of a dreamy brain." Real 
talent is seldom slighted ; or if so, it 
is eemething, to be twrof that sooner or 
later it will make its own way, in spite 
of every literary Argus, sent to keep 
wgteh before the numerous avenues 
leading to the Temple of Fame ; — ay, 
even if it have to hew ^ road thither 
by a new path, cu^tliropgh a thousand 
ol»tacles, o» struj^le hill, step by 
step,»,to ^e steep snmttit of their glo- 
riott| fimbition. Alas 1 alas I we are 
Ibrgetting, in our enthusiasm, how 
many there are who fmnt and die by the 
way of exhaustion, or, it may oven be, 
of hunger ! apd ik whose names time 
keras no record I 

The dady press busied itself no less 


WESTLANI) MaUSXON. 

than tbe reading world with this unt 
known author. ^Now there was some- 
thing of truthful pathos, which re- 
minded them of a favourite and cele- 
brated writer ; and anon a sparkling 
playfulness of fancy scattered over a 
mine of deep truth, that made them 
' almost sure it could be no other than 
the immortal himself! Oc- 

casionally there was a graceful tender- 
ness of expression, and an insight into 
the mysterious recesses of that, for the 
most part, hidden volume, the human 
heart, which led them to be attributed 
to a female pen. But then" — so 
^said the critics — ^'no woman ever 
wrote half as well !" While many 
among the more discriminating fancied 
they could detect all the wild sweet- 
ness and originality — all that freshness 
of thought and feeling, which we find 
only in the Works of young authors, 
and prophesied the time when the veil 
should be drawn aside, and the master 
spirit of his age step forth in the 
matured vigour of a glorious and ac- 
knowledged intellect. It was amusing 
to see the air of faint denial with which 
these accusations of supposed authqf- 
ship were frequently received; the 
slightly scornful smile, which said so 
much ; the negative, contradicted in 
its very utterance, by a certain con- 
sciousness, which was meant to express 
a ver^ different meaning ; the Lord- 
Burleigh-like shake of the head ; the 
reserve which served to shroud some 
hidden mjystei^, that had no existence 
save in imagination. And then one 
never felt quite sure while talking upon 
the subject, but that the author might 
be present, quietly enjoying the j^e, 
and congratulating himself on his welU 
preserve incogmto, as though the 
roan in the iron mask was nothing to 
it. • 

Whoever the writer might be, it 
W evident he was no visionary— no 
mere dechtimer, or dreamy enthusiast, 
living apart in a world of bis own, so 
bright and ideal# that his readers and 
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feUow-inortals in this^ felt^ with some- 
thing of sadness, they had no abode 
there; but visited^ insteadi this weai^ 
earth in so gentle a spirit^ that it 
seemed as though an angel had passed 
over it, “turning the sunny side of 
things to human eyes." Common- 
places were refreshed— human sympa- 
thies appealed to human affections, 
findings a ready echo, , as they always 
must. Its philosophy was that of the 
heart — its eloquence, deep trath, ad- 
dressed alike to the Whole brotherhood 
of humankind; and yet, withal, so 
exquisitely simple, that a child might 
have understood it — moving us now to 
tears, and now to laughter — or lulling 
our senses into delicious reverie, when 
we close the book, and, bending down * 
our weary heads, dream fondly of old 
times, and scenes, and friends long 
since past away, and, waking in a 
changed mood, bless the author in our 
hearts for the soothing spell which be 
has flung around us. 

Magazine day was eagerly looked 
forward to in various hearths and^ 
homesteads ; and many a kind brother, 
having procured the anxiously-expected 
book, reqjd it aloud while the rest of 
the family worked ; until he was seized, 
perhaps, all of a sudden with a strange 
hoarseness, which actually brought 
tears into his eyes; and what was 
most curious of all, the rest seemed 
equally affected, and many a gem-like 
drop was twinkled away with a light 
laugh, and a request fpr him to go on, 
as they^ were all impatience to know 
how it end^ ; and perhaps, after all, 
had to wait ^lbr the coi^lusion a whole 
month 1 A deep fellow was that au- 
thor, and knew his own power ; or, 
rather, the editor bad roost likely put 
him up to a trick or two. For our- 
selves, we cannot fancy any thing 
more tantalizing than these continua- 
tions, wh^n the subject is sufficiently 
exciting to make one care any thing 
about it, and in such coses generally 
finish the thing our own way, and have 
‘done with it 

Invalids w;ere soothed into a tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of their sufferings, 
as they read ; the i^ed grew young in 
the light of memory ; the sorrowful 
smiled in •haray unconsciousness of 
their own griefi llfuiy wondered, for 
it seemed as though their own thoughts# 
stood before them, clothed in words of 
power; for, after all, true geniul is 


nothing more than the art of expreamg 
what thousands think. The critics, 
those men of iron, who go about 
oftenest with the visor closed, cutting 
and slashing in very recklessness ; and 
have been known, as in the cose of the 
boy-poet Keats, to crush their defence- 
less victim to the ve^ dust with one 
stroke of their powerful weapon I Not 
but what we are ready to admit that 
there is many a true and honourable 
knight itf the field, sans reproach ; and 
one more especially over whose edito- 
rial chair we used to fancy an angel 
must be hovering, so gentle and kind 
were the very severest of those neces- 
sary criticisms which fell ever linger- 
ingly from a pen, where mercy guided 
* the sterner hand of justice. The very 
critics were subdued ; and it is related 
of ot^ who had the management of a 
provincial paper, of some celebrity, 
that instead of sitting down to skim 
the contents of the magazine, and review 
it in the short space of time allotted him 
by an^xtraordinary press of business, he 
was actually discovered by the compo- 
sitor, some hours afterwards, reading 
the article for the third time, and not 
a line os yet written. But to our 
story. 

In an obscure street in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, sat a man in the 
prime of life, but bearing evident 
traces on his contracted brow and 
sternly-compressed lip, of the weary 
struggle going on within. We shall 
call him Willoughby — Frederick 
Willoughby — for it matters little 
what his real name was, since his 
dearest friends seemed to have for- 
gotten it. But then he was poor now ; 
so poor, that the small white hands of 
her who sits watching him withjii||ch 
tearful fondness, have been forced to 
toil for their dml^ bread. But now 
we are unjust, for it is not always SNn 
this, for the most part, happy world of 
ours I — and misfortunes ai^ trials are 
good, if they serve to distinguish those 
who really love and care for us, from 
the many we have blindly loved ; and 
yet it is hard to see the veil withdrawn 
from our most cherished iilfbioi^s, and 
we must needs weep at the time» even 
though we smile in after days at our 
own folly. Thus it was with Mr. 
Willoughby. A few, and those aipong 
the best, yet remidned to share and 
soothe his fallen fertnnes ; and it may 
be that in time> the agony of wounded 
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jpritle^ wliieh led him oftentikaes to 
doubt even those, will pass avrtkjr before 
the gentle caresses of her,^o has 
been to him as a guardian angbl. 

Frederick Willoughby had been 
brought up heir to one of the largest 
estates in the kingdom, and early ac- 
customed to every luxury which the 
most refined taste could imagine or in- 
vent, and being an only child, scarody 
knew what it was to have a w^im con- 
tradicted, or a wish controlled. His 
p^ents dying when he was yet young, 
his home became wearisome, in Spite of 
all its splendour, and many years were 
spent in the excitement of foreign tra- 
vel ; after which he returned to his 
native land, and married one whose 
greatest charm, in his eyes, was her 
meek and gentle spirit; although be 
was well content that the world gnould 
think her beautiful. Even at that 
time, so stern and exacting was the 
young smtor, that the girl's family, 
undazzled by the splendour of the 
match. Seriously remonstrated with her 
on the risk she ran in placing her hap- 
piness in his keeping, while Catherine, 
secure in her own sweet faith, found 
arguments wherewith to combat every 
objection that could be urged. A 
change had come over her whole life. 
All that he did or said seemed in her 
eyes to be wisest, discreetest, best.” 
Even his very prejudices, and he had 
many of them, were imbued in part, or 
disappeared from mere lack of opposi- 
tion. Her sister laughed and won- 
dered; and the girl laughed sometimes, 
and marvelled too, but it was only that 
she should ever have thought diffe- 
rently from what she did now ; and it 
ended in their becoming the happiest 
eoiiple in the world. 

At leitfth, however, there appeared 
on^a sudden a new claimant to the 

illoughhy estates, and so clear and 
well-found^ waf his demand, that the 
v^dict was too fatally anticipated even 
before it came, and the late occupant 
quitted the halls of his forefathers, an 
alien and a b^ggwJ Now it was that 
the hitherto and timid Cdthe* 
rine gifted, as it were, with a 

nef liid' strange power^ or rather, 
dormant energlee which lie hid 
in the breast of the most frqiile, wait- 
ing only for time aild circumstaDce 
to a^use and c^dl them follbi sprang 
life , For maijgr weeks&' dtiring 
wmeb^^her hu^band^was eeiiouely ill, 


she.thoi^t and aeted for both. A 
^qdiet, hoSthy lodging was taken in the/ 
neigdibonrboodof town, aind she set if/ 
worn in gbod earnest to devise 
sothe means 1^ %lli<^ that aid might 
be procured, Whidl hSr own family 
were too poor to afford, with justice to 
themselves — ever a difficult task to 
such as her. But what is there that 
perseverance will not in time effect? 
A bright thought, heaven-directed 1 — 
a will to work it out, however much of 
toil it may cost uk, is often all that is 
needed. The dark cloud which had 
gathered about her seemed breaking 
and rolling away ; nay, she could even 
fancy sunwine again in the distance, 
not the less sweet for the tears of the 
present tempest. 

Poor as they were, that embroidery 
in which she now found constant em- 
,ployment,j'(raaDy an aristocratic fair 
^mne not being over scrupulous in pass- 
ing off the delicate work as her own, 
which it certainly was since she had 
paid for it) that embroidery was, per- 
• haps, the only thing which the proud 
and sensitive invalid could have borne 
to see her constantly engaged upon, 
as besides being a graceful .and femi- 
nine employment, it left her at leisure 
to talk or sing to him as of old. And 
if some of their earlier friends should 
chance to drop in, how were they to 
know that she was not merely pursu- 
ing it for her own amusement, as in 
times past ? It was a false pride, but 
there were none to chide him for it, 
Catherine only smiled and was thank- 
ful, oh! how thankful! to beeper- 
mitted to do •what she did without 
wounding a single prejudice, or raising 
one regretful thought. And at length 
shamed by her example, he began se- 
riously to struggle with a disease, 
which was far more mental than bo* 
><dily ; and actually accepted an engage- 
ment to give lessons in Italian, at 
houses where the kind recommenda- 
tion of liis friends procured him both 
employment and gentle treatment,* al- 
, hough many a situation was lost* 
through some fancied insult which his 
pride resented even before it was 
offered, save m imagination. 

It seems strange miw mudb better 
women bear revery^ of this nature 
than men, and yeti eo much so if we 

^pausf and reciOl to mind how beautU 
fp^ttfaeir nafures are adapted to every 
^rofimstluiee info which it may be 
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their destiny to fall. The young girl 
in the home of her forefathers, how 

g lad and joyous she b I And by-and- 
ye, it may be, she will go cheerfully 
forth from amidst that loving band, to 
make the happiness of one who is 
dearer than all the world, so that 
henoeforth wherever he is, there is her 
home, eGive her but an object for 
which to toil, whether it be father, 
mother, husband, children ; something 
to love and care for,* and her energies 
will fail but with life 1 It is the for- 
saken, the lonely in heart only, ‘ who 
sit down in their helpless grief^ and 
pray to die ! ^ 

On the night of which we speak, 
Mr. Willoughby’s work was done, that 
is, he had given two lessons, and was 
wearied to death with the stupidity of 
his pupils, because they could not com- 
prehend in a few weeks what it had 
taken him months to acquire, and was 
really grateful to Catherine for not 
speaking while the mood was on him, 
but simply placing the magazines con-, 
taining the articles, which, from hear- 
ing so much about he had become 
anxious io read, on the table before 
him, go quietly back to her embroi- 
dery. And then gradually the brow 
lost something of its sternness, the lan- 
guid eye brightened, and he read on 
in that utter forgetfulness of the outer 
world which so few writers have power 
to command. 

A little apart sai^thc patient and 
industrious wife, her bead bent eagerly 
forward, and her glance rivetted on his 
countenance with an anxious and fear- 
ful intensity, while her cheeks and lips 
waned to marble paleness. But he 
heeded not her scrutiny, or he would 
have been too proud to bear even her 
to be a witness of his weakness, if it 
can be called such, and suffered an un- 
bidden tear to rest a moment upon his 
long eyelashes, ere it fell heavily upon 
the page before him. And then his 
companion turned away and bent once 
more over her embroidery frame, while 
the colouf stole slowly back as the 
doubt and agony of that moment passed 
away. 

BeaftifhU" exclaimed Willonj^ 
at length, " this is really beautiml h 
bw strange that none should be found 
to come forward and own tosuchgen-H 
tie and truthful thoughts.** 

"And yet» the author mav have 
eoine powerfid reason for hia suenoe.** 


" I cannot’ think so, nor was the 
charm of incognito ne^ed to makw 
that popular which must speak at 
once to every heart. Many of the pas- 
sages seem so familiar that it almost 
appears as if 1 must have dreamt them 
myself, long ago.” 

Catherine smiled a bright glad 
smile. 

" It seems to me,” continued he# 
" perfectly absurd for any one to ima« 
gine that it could by any possibility 
have been written by a woman, for 
how could she ever attain so deep an 
insight into the human heart” 

" By experience perhaps, or intui- 
tion, but oftenest the latter, for 1 
verily believe that genius has far more 
credit given it for observation and re- 
searcj^ than it ever deserved. And 
that many have written with a truth- 
ful eloquence that seemed even to 
themselves almost like inspiration, on 
subjects of which they could have had 
no previous knowledge. Nay, 1 ques- 
tion if they had really felt deeply, if 
they could have expressed themseives 
half as well. And so you will not give 
a woman credit for these productions, 
dear Frederick?” 

I should be sorry to do so, for 
they would, in that case, lose all charm 
for me.” 

" And why?** asked Catherine, gent- 
ly, as she quitted her work, and knelt 
down on the low stool by Ids side, her 
bright eyes fixed eagerly on bis. 

" You will laugh at me, but simply 
for that very superioritv which has 
won for them so much of fame. Why, 
the authoress must be all her life in a 
brown study, abstracted and taking 
notes, while others laugh and enjoy 
themselves ; living not ror those who 
love her, or whom she loves, but fr^ 
the multitude, whose praise is t9\ re- 
pay her for a thousand severed ties of 
domestic duty and affection. Fancj 
her a wife, for instance— n^, you tibed 
not start and torn so pale, my own 
gentle Kate I for it is unlikely, and I 
am merely imagining such a thing pos- 
sible ; why the poor mAi womd be 
afriud to apeak, lest a word mightpot 
to flight a whole train of brig^t-witiged 
ideas. And when in udmiw aw &r- 
row she sat in nlonoe by his ridb, to 
know that notone thon^tof him min- 
gled m the dreaidjikntim^ oflier Ms- 

found of his vdoejt 
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from its fairy-like wanderings. * Why, 
ali this would drive me mad !*’ 

But si^posing,*’ said Catherine, 
'*as it seems to meJt needs must be, 
that every flight of imagination, every 
tram of thdught were hallowed ana 
brightened by some such clause as 
tins, * What will he think of that 
which I am about to write ? Are the 
sentimeiitS'Bnch as he would approve?' 
ortmore confidently still, ^ I stnl strug- 
gle early and late — I will achieve fame 
-^but his . sake only, and that he 
may be proud of me !' " 

But what woman ever stopped 
here in i the career of her literary am- 
bition ?” 

Many— every one whose anchor 
has been cast upon a rock and not 
on the sand I The love of fame, ^erely 
for its own sake, is unnatural and un- 
womanly, and nine times out of ten 
has its root in bitterness and disap- 
pointment !" 

Well, thank God, at any ratet you 
arenotan authoress !" said Willoughby, 
wearying of the subject, ^^if it had 
been ao, I know not what would have 
becomeof me." And as be stooped down 
to kiss the white brow which bent 
m^kly towards him, be noticed not 
that her tears fell quick and heavily. 

Fast flew the hours, and faster still 
die busy ^fingers, of that young wife, 
svhile .she t^ked or sang, and anon 
mw sUent, according to the change- 
ful mood . df her companion ; putting 
bj her wotki and preparing their fru- 
sup^, the moment he complained 
of , fiitiguei,* after which they retired 
early, as wts their usual custom. But 
wheu her husband slept, again did 
Catherine steal forth, and wrapped in 
her watm^ 4ressing-gown, sit down 
qaietly to her ^asks until dawn, else 
wir^uoalft'thev have subsisted so long 
s^MiDidiatipoor^ nemunerated embroi- 
Awjp or .bts fetr and imcertain pupils ? 
'^ntiRiOi.Jiave Ifide fiotion of these 
W^ougfaby never for an 
iilstant /Mpeeted ww w^ going on, 
allhoagtl: the |Miii||jbedk and hollow 
^eft’sI hSfadmM companion often 
jlum tfwibk^ more espe- 
lOpV wJmo he remeodiered bow many 


tive, a lawyer of some eminence in his 
profession, and moreover a kind- 
hearted man, with both the means 
and inclination to assist him, if he had 
entertained the slightest idea how poor 
they often were. But Catherine al- 
ways looked so smiliug and happy 
wlien he called, and invariably found 
her at her embroidery, with its costly 
silks scattered around, and her hus- 
band engaged with his books, or just 
returned from wh&t he called his morn- 
ing walk# (and a pretty long one it was, 
all the way to Hampstead, to the last 
remaining pupil,) that he never once 
suspected how matters were going on, 
and Willoughby was well content that 
it should be so. Nevertheless, his 
young relatives were unforgotten, and 
he had been actively engaged for some 
time past in the investigation of a cer- 
tain clause in the document by which 
the new heir held possession, the ille- 
gality of which once proved, would 
restore them back to their former 
^owner. But then, the difficulty was 
to prove it ; and much money ap- 
peared for a time to be utterly wasted 
in fruitless research, during which pe- 
riod Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby were 
kept in entire ignorance of the exer- 
tions making in their behalf; until 
one bright summer day tiie good law- 
yer entered their humble abode, and 
boro them hack in triumph to the an- 
cient halls of Willoughby, 

We. shall not attempt to describe 
the scene that followed, and yet, as 
every earthly happiness must, it^had 
its drawback, in the daily increasing 
illness of Catherine. Had they conti- 
nued poor she would, most likely, have 
borne up to the last, and died at length 
without a murmur ; but now that the 
stimulus to exertion was removed, 
she .-felt ber own weakness, and the 
devoted wife, who had toiled night 
and day, scarcely conscious of fatigue, 
pined anti sickened in her splendid 
home, like a crashed flower* Wil- 
loughby's worst fears were confirmed, 
the physicians mentioned consumption, 
and recommended a removal tp a 
warmer climate; the beneficial effects 

- ^ 4 jf^hich were soon visible in her im- 

' frmily had fluffen yiotipas to ^C^roved health and spirits ; lod then 
(Ibatheseditary curse wbidi efiim to who so happy as that young couple, 
-geQeratldnalw||^dtdraiffln,ha8tfiQk^^ to each^o^r by trial and 

.fjurort an. 'bar^' ^ suffering, and ready to look npon all 
" things, as it were# through that gold- 

distant r ^| yhJtintrf glass which touches and haSows 
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every object with a portion of its own 
light I ' 

fiut we are forgetting* in the inte- 
rest of our narranve, an event which 
took place in the literary world, and 
bears upon the subject with whioh this 
sketch commenced. ' The niysterio'us 
articles so long and regularly pub- 
lished, and so anxiously looked out 
for, iftiddenly ceased ; while the edi- 
tor, in answer to numerous inquiries 
on the subject, copld not venture to 
promise that they would ever be re- 
newed ; nay, he thought it most pro- 
bable that they never would — and it 
is said that the good man was observed 
to twinkle away a tear as he spoke. 
No clue could be gained from him,^ 
however, as to this tantalizing mys- 
tery, and many felt very much as we 
must all have done on the first read- 
ing of Coleridge's wild fragment at 

Christabel,” a half wish that he had 
either finished, or not written it at all, 
exquisitely beautiful as it is — nay, for 
that very reason. / 

The intelligence that the articles in 
question had really and totally chased, 
was first communicated to the Wil- 
loughby’e by some countrymen who 
joined them at Florence, amidst the 
usual accompaniment of vague guesses 
and comments. 

Depend upon it," said one, ** it is 
a mere ruse-de-guerre on the part of 
either author or publisher ; and after 
a time we shall have him appearing 
again with all his hmrels, ready to 
take the world by storm with some 
striking and original conception !" 

**Or it may be,” added another, 
''that the writer is dead, for such 
seldom live long !” i 

Catherine sighed heavily, and leant 
her btirning brow against the cool 
marble fountain near where they stood. 

" I am sorry,” said Mr. Willoughby, 
" that those haunting thoughts which 
came ever like familiar thi^, diould 
be so suddenly .billed. It seems al- 
mfist as though one had lost a friend, 
for whose voice it was so pleasant to 
look and listen at stated tiiheB. And 
yet in a few years— ^it may evenibe a 
tew months — the very existence of 
those papers will be fbrgott4l|MM su- 
persem ly some firesh noveh^ ; and 
the my^jr die tont before it iii sdved. 
How miserably most those authors bib 
rewarded who have no higher motive 
than the mere love of popularity I** 


And he was right-^notber nine days* 
wonder sprung np on the grave of its 
predecessor, and some few years after- 
wards it was only in moments of idle- 
ness, or in country places, wherea num- 
ber of an old magazine Is a perfect bless- 
ing, that one became suddenly absorbed 
in an article of such thrilling interest 
as to woo you into utter forgetfulness 
of all outward things, until yon lay 
down the book at length, with a sig^, 
certain of finding nothing like it in 
the present periodical literature of the 
day, and in a humour to be pleased 
with every thing and every body, 
viewing all nature, as it were, through 
the medium of one sunny spirit I We 
do not intend, however, to leave onr 
gentle readers in that tantalizing state 
of uncertainty which we have before 
attegipted to describe, but will rive 
them glimpses of a deep and hidden 
mystery, never openly revealed to the 
world at large, even to this day. 

Qn a low couch, overlooking a 
green peaceful valley, in her own dear 
England, lay the dying Catherine. 
For years had that most fluctuating 
and treacherous of all diseases, de- 
ceived and tampered with the hopes 
and fears of those who loved and 
watched over her with such tender 
care — now in joyous anticipation of a 
speedy recovery, and anon bowed down 
with anraish and despair— while the 
invalid felt all along that the doom 
was upon her, but could not find cou- 
rage to dissipate, hj a single word, 
those fond and anxious hopes which 
mnered her around, as though think- 
ing thus to keep her to themselves. 
But now the fiat had gone forth from 
other lips^ and the physician issued 
that fatiu mandate, which, seeqiiDg all 
gentleness, has its origin in a. deep 
oohviotion of the utter usefeasnes^ of 
earthly aid-^"let ^er have her own 
May in all things I” She only asked 
to be suffered to die at Aome^. and 
thither they accordingly bore her, 

The eyes were closed, and Wil- 
loughby, ikneying that she sl^trgwd 
long and. tearfiuly upon thei,cbi^ed 
face of his young a^ gentlotiiiearted 
wife, on which rested a sad and 
ious expression, nfamiig Jts 
wise dinne4)eauty. SItelobkid up at 
length, and cated^ his ghmon in all 
^ its doubtful Agony, smiled lisliiilly* fipd 
tried to speak ibiie low and, soothing 
words which seamednow to have lost 
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ftU power to calm, for^ they were 
woroB onl ^9 and he l^w it. 

** Are we alone ?" asked thd invalid, 
in a whisper. 

« Yes— what would you ?” , 

"Frederic, 1 cannot die without 
confesnng something which has long 
lain heavy on my mind: I have de- 
ceived and disobeyed your positive 
wishes and commands ; and pt, if you 
knew all, 1 think you wouldUbrgive 
mer 

" Then tell me all, dearest 1*’ and his 
look of confiding love gave her cou- 
rage to proceed. But we prefer re- 
lating the tale she told him with so 
many tears, and meek, deprecating 
looks, after our own fiishion. 

Long before she knew Frederic 
Willoughby, Catherine had been in 
the habit of writing little doif^tio 
poems, toiAjeux^d •esprit of local inte- 
rest, Ibr the amusement of herself and 
family, a few of whidi had at various 
times found their way into difii^ent 
periodicals, and been duly criticised as 
the productions of one who, with evi- 
dent talent, had evidently very much 
to learn $ at alf of whicn sage com- 
ments the girl laughed heartily, and 
kept her own secret. But when a 
new epoch commenced, as it were, in 
her existence, and young Willoughby, 
with his usual stern decision of man- 
ner, happened casualljf to express the 
insurmountable prejumces he had oon- 
oeived against all literary women, 
bringing a thousand things to prove 
the wuce of bis argument, ^til poor 
Gatl^rine, in whose eyes his judgment 
must needs be infallible, wept and 
trembled like a guilty thing ; and 
when her lover qiutted her at length, 
prooee4ed immemately to empty her 
dedc of all its kmg-aocumulated store 
of,literary treasures, and consign 
them, witimut amiitrmur, to the flames. 
Ttee wds the plan of a novel, a hal|| 
finished tragedy, and an epic poem, 
dadied off m the hwjmtion of the 
nstaientf with so rapid a pen, that it 
was apite evident no one but herself 
would haves been aMf to decipher it. 
Nay, she even tore out her own effu- 
sioiiB firOm her sister’s album, and 
piany a pam beside in various authors, 
on whose blank surikce ^had hastily 
noted down her brif^t thoughts ; and 
althoi^h wanting courage to confess 
the {HWt, after m that he had said 
upon tile snli^eoil^ detsnidiied witida 


herself that no temptation should ever 
induce her to offend again. It was, 
nevertheless, a hard trial at times, as 
all who have got into the habit of ver- 
sifying, as it has been called, can tes- 
tify, when a word, or a flower, ora 
moonlight night, or even a fit of tetp- 
porary depression, conjures up a thou* 
sand ima^s in the brain, whi(^ almost 
find woru for themselves, and dTe far 
more easy to express than repress ; or 
when a birthday came round, wliich 
for years she had been wont to com- 
memorate in music, that came straight 
from a heart overflowing with affec- 
tion, and had to be passed over with- 
out the accustomed tribute. And yet 
^he kept her inward vow inviolate, 
and would have done so to the last, 
but for that change of circumstance 
which plunged them at once from 
affluence to poverty. 

The possibility of turning her early 
talents to some account flashed upon 
her all ,of a sudden, and surely the 
cause hallow the act even in his 
eyes.' A paper was accordingly writ- 
ten while shti watched through the 
long midnight hours by the beckide of 
her suffering husband, pregnant with 
sad and beautiful thoughts, and for- 
warded to one of the leading periodi- 
cals of the day, the editor of which 
accepted it at once, expressing at the 
same time a desire for a personal in- 
terview, and a wish that the name of 
the author should be appended. But 
when he beard peor Catherine's simple 
tale, and gazed upon her young fair 
face, the heart of the good ola ipan 
was touched, and he not only con- 
sented to her preserving her incognito, 
but offered such terms as she h^ not 
dared, in her wildest moments, even 
to hope for. It was the only time 
they ever met. 

As it might have been expected, 
Catherine’s second article was less 
sombre— |the natural playfulness of 
her genius was no longer pressed down 
by aonht and struggling poverty,' as 
b too often the case, and she wrote in 
a glad bright spirit, that M on the 
mindl of others like a species of men- 
tal simshine, and held them in thrall 
froiMriffith to month, imti^ ^e speB 
broke at last and fbr ever I She bad 
achieved fame ; but of what worth 
ftas it to her though all the world 
should ]wasse, if one^ and that one all 
the world to her, was dissatisfied^? 
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Nothing— or worse than nothing I— 
Unclaimed— unsought— its brightest 
wreaths were flung aside* and sacri- 
ficed unmurmuringly at the iltar of 
affection* and the end gained for which 
alone she had thought and toiled* she 
was content— nay* eren glad to retire 
once again into reat and obscurity. 
ThcT only remembrance of the past 
which* ever haunted poor Catherine 
was its deception* and the one secret 
which love and fear had induced her 
to keep from Willoughby* lest he 
should confound even her in his bitter 
hatred agunst all literary women. 
But now the weight is off her he^iri^ 
she has told him all* and he 'knelt 
down by the bedside* and wept idee a« 
child. What I— hate her— nitemwn 
ood*gentle-hearted and devoted Katel 
mpossible! Forgive her— why it is 
he who needs forgiveness, for bis bit- 
ter and causeless prejudices. And 
now* happy in the consciousness of his 
affection* she became suddenly silent* 
while a smile still Unbred on the 
parted lips— a smile which nev^ left 
them again. That night the spirit of 
the young and gifted passed away 
from earth I 

Looking abroad into the world, we 
see too much reason to fear that Fred- 
eric Willoughby’s faith is far from 
bring an uncommon one* and was 
much struck the other day by meeting 
with the following passage* in the 
works of one, herself an authoress* 
and whose talents w% greatly admire. 
Speaking of literary women* she says* 

" In seasons of depression, of wounded 


feeling* when);her ^irit yearns to sit 
in solitude* or even in darkness* so 
that it may be still* to know and feel 
that the very essence of that sjnrit* 
now embodied in a palpable form* baa 
become an article of sue end baigain* 
tossed over from the hands of one 
workman to another* free alike to the 
touch of the prince and the peasant* 
and no longer to be recalled at will by 
the originu possessor* let the world 
receive it as it may 1” And why should 
we recall it* if the essence of that spi- 
rit comprised within itself the good 
and the true ?— if* in those seasons of 
depression* we have at least this hope* 
that others may be soothed and made 
better— 0 1 glorious thought I— W our 
written testimony— if we can aU ex- 
claim widi the good Jean Paul Rich- 
ter>J>* In the coldest hour of exist- 
ence— in the last hour— 01 ye who 
have so often misunderstood me* I can 
lift up my hand and swear that I hare 
nevgr* at my writing-table* sought anv 
thing else t^ the good and beautiful* 
so far as my circumstances and powers 
{•ermitted me in any measure to at- 
tain* and that I have often erred* per- 
haps* but seldom sinned." For our- 
selves* we verily believe with Carlyle* 
*'that of all priesthoods* aristocrades* 
and governing classes, at present ex- 
tant in the world* there is no class 
comparable for importance to the 
priesthood of the writers of books,” 
so that they can be brought rightly to 
understand the. true spirit of thdr nigh 
and holy vocation, n- 
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It is not WBy to imigme states of 
niiDd miHre entirely in contrast than 
those experienced by the man who^ 
yielding to the saggestiom of his 
own fmejf rnieates a poetical workf 
and who at some «aflter period thinks 
of it c^efly with refa^nee to its 
effect on others. If ^ there be 
any process of, the mind what* 
ever* in which a man is alone 
with his own thoughts -^^In which 
the world and its judgments are 
entirely exdnded firom. consideration^ 
it is in the act of clothing with Ian* 
and firing pernumence to the 
sluing phantoms of individoalacon* 
sofonsness. Pure science is in its na- 
tush different-*^rather« however* with 
reftrenoe to the materials on which 
the mind is oociipied* than with refe- 
rence to the mental process itself. * In 
pure sdenoe all that beloi|« to man’s 
sepsooiis nature is e?cc)]^ad* We 
cannot conceive ^of science* as jdifferent 
injts Uws with re&rpoce to the diffe- 
rent orders ofhitellig^ beings— angel 
or man-— who may be soppoaed em- 
ployed in the investigation. A)! that is 
peculiar to Man is excluded. Mind- 
mind done is concerned. To angel or 
man purely scientific tmth is for ever 
the same. 

Is poetry in, its essence ^tinct from 
purely scientific trnth ? It is hard so 
to shape the question as to exclude the 
possibility of mistake as to its meaning* 
and supposing it distinctly stated* it is 
not easy to me an answer. There is* 
we think* little doubt that in the 
highest exercise of the imagination* 
the mentd process differs little In a 
Milton and a Newton. There is little 
doubt that in the^creation of poetry 
of the Mffhest class* the imagmative 
power excludes all thought of external 
things as entirdy as is done by the 
mind of the jditloscu^er m dealmg 
with Ms^a^raollaL But to the 
hig^ieit rMon to wmfih the poet as- 
cends in inougfat* his human nature 


accompanies him ; it is still man with 
man’s feelings and affections; the 
spirit of hnmanitj elevated and imbued 
with the light of the world to which 
it has ascended. The lan^fige of 
communication* however* in the case 
of the poet» is always* in its calmer 
hour* addressed to those who have not 
accompanied Urn to the higher region 
of his thoughts. For their sake is 
symbol^ and imagery* and allegory* 
and all that imperfect revelation by 
^words of what words and imagery 
mus^ after all* intimate rather than 
express. In how many things are 
poetry and religion identical— 

Of prqptaet and of poet la the aaina.'* 

Wordsworth— the most thoughtful 
poet of our age^ and* except Goethe* 
the greatest— regards Faith and Ima- 
gination as but names of the same 
power. We are unwilling altogether 
to adopt the language of the poem 
which we transcribe— still it will assist 
in exemplifying what we mean : — 

* * Weak It the will of inaif, hla Judgment blind ; 
Bemombnum pereecntea, and Hope betrayi t 
IleaTy la wbei'— and Joy, ibr human kind 
A rooun^l thing ao tranalent ia the blaze I* 

Thne might hc pdint our lot of mortal daya, 

Who wanta the glorloob ISaeulty aaalgned 
To derate the moiw4han.neaaUngmlnd, 

And colour lllb’eAark cloud with orient raya. 

Inuf Ination ia that aaerad power, ^ 

Imagination lofty and refined : 

Tia her*a to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Fdth, an^round the enffarer'a templea bind 
Wreatha that endure afliictiona hearleat aliowcr. 
And do not ahrink fhnn aonow'a keeneat wind.'* 

Spenser* too* or the poet* whose 
** -^Icgy* or Friend’s Passion for hb As- 
tropbifl*"t b printed in Spenser’s collec- 
tion of po^ns on the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney* s^s to regard jpoetry and 
religion* as in truth* exercises of the 
same high faculty* which assumes a 
different name* according to the oUhet 
with which it b engaged* but whieh 
in none loses sight of human nature— 


•lifrawtic Sketriies and other Poems.' By the Rev. James Wills* A.M. Small 
8?o. 1843. . ' 

jmem whldt wjs amSk horn was by Matthew Rqydom See Nash’s Prefaoe 
to Arcadbi^^d Todd’s Spenser* Yol. VIIL 
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Within then woodi of Areodie * 

He chief delight end pleunre took, 
And on the monnteln Fartheniei 
Upon the cryitil liquid brook, 

1:^ Mniec met him erery day. 


*' When he deecended down the mount 
Bli countenance leemed meet diTine i 
A tliouiand graeee one might count 
Upon hli lovely, cheerftil eyne t 
To hear him qieak and fwoetJy imilc, 

Ton were in Fandlee Che while. 

• 

A Keet atbaetlve kind uf grace. 

A Alii awurance given by looki. 

Continual comfort in a Ikce, 

The lineament! of goepel beokf, 

I trow that countenance cannot lie, 

Whom tboughti are written In the eye. 

Wm never eye did lee that face, 

Wat never ear did hear that tongue, 

Wai never mind did mind his grace. 

That ever thought the tcavel long t 

But eyci, and eari, and every thought, i 

Were with hli iweet perfection! caught.'* 

We have transcribed more of this poem 
than is quite applicable to our purpose^ 
but it is not always easy to stop at the 
very word one would wish in a quota- 
tion ; and the affectionate tone of the 
old rhymer tempted us on. The great 
German poet) Schilleri makes the dis- . 
tinction between art and pure science 
to consist in the element of humanity 
being always essentially involved in 
every work of art) and in every judg- 
ment on such work ; and this element 
being excluded in all that is properly 
called science. In this distinction we 
think him' unquestionably right. It 
seems plain to us that this has not been 
sufficiently considered by writers to 
whom it is impossible V> deny the high 
praise of being almost martyrs to their 
love of truth. In the late Blanco 
White’s “ Letters on Heresy and Or- 
thodoxy)*' we think he has been misled 
by regarding some of the topics which 
he examined) with reference to the laws 
of pure science excluding the element 
of man's peculiar nature. In revela- 
latioo) supposing the communication 
to be to mani and on subjects con- 
nected with man's moral Ming) the 
truths taught can never be those of 
pure science. 

■ In the h^her domain of Imagina- 
tion— the realm of Faith— i^ere 
man is made e witness of thii^s un- 
speakable) and which angels vainlv 
desire to look into, all sense of indivi- 
dual consoiouBness may be supposed 
lost The truths there addres^ to 
the human spirit are true to every# 
hunum spirit The world of poetiy 


to this extent differs ; while its Ught 
is from that better beaveO) yet even in 
its highest elevation the individual 
himself) with his affections and pas- 
sions) is for ever present. " Poetry)" 
as^ is well expressed by the author of 
this volume) when it flows fkom a pure 
and voluntary source) b itself a por- 
tion and a picture of the mind." 

This is happily expressed. And 
never were there volumes which more 
truly exhibit the individual mind of an 
author than those before us. It iS) 
we believe) Goethe who dbregards all 
poems whatever which are not the pro- 
duct of the moment. Occasional 
poems are* in his estimate) the only 
ones that can be regarded as flowing 
from true and genuine feeling. One 
snatch of song— of Burns's or Shake- 
Bfiear's — is worth tdl the verses written 
with fhalice prepense that have ever 
been fabricated. Does thb imply 
that poetry should not be a study? 
If it imply anything) it is just the 
reveiye. The feelings of the true 
poet spontaneously express themselves 
in song) because poetry has never 
ceased to be a study with him— be- 
cause its language expresses his habi- 
tual temper of thought— because) could 
you see the whole mind) you would 
see fountains of love and truth— that 
iS) of poetry— of which all that has 
found its way into light) for the most 
put) is but the doubtful and feeble in- 
dication. A true poet) when his works 
tell of the world within his breast) 
cannot be thought of but with love. 

The demand for sympathy is, we 
believe) the strongest motive for the 
utterance — in words— ofpoetic feeling ; 
it iS) we were near saying, the only 
genuine motive for publication. But 
we are corrected in this form of ex- 
pression by the language of Mr. Wills. 

e 

** The instinctive •impulse of the 
thoughtful spirit to perpetuate and build 
monuments for itself; the more just de- 
sire to enlarge its communion with those 
of its own frame and order ; tho wish to 
extend the impressions it deeply feels $ 
to avouch) illu8ti*ate) and make way for 
truths it reveres ; and to add someUdiig 
to the great and various struoti^ 
of human thought ; these are desires 
which, though least expressed, and not 
always dbtmotly recoi^e^ are im- 

g lmtod ftw n.^ porpoiM. vti fcold 
I the mind s plww oomrdiiMt. irith its 
nugeoffMfi^^klenrtiM. ldeiu« 
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look for gain^popularity I hold at its 
real worSi ; but 1 am not without a 
hope that what 1 haye written will tell 
on many minds.*' 

The poems in the volume entitled 
** Dramatio Ske^hes,” are a se- 
lection from the compositions of many 
years^ and in all is exnibited the same 
tranquil^ aspiring, and yet resigned 
temjwr and spint There are per- 
petual references to outwar^. nature, 
and indications of a heart that has 
habitually communed with itself. Yet 
nothing is seen in isolation, nothing 
concealed or thrown into shade by 
false colouring. There is a tender- 
ness of expression which relieves the 
sort of hermit feeling in which many 
of the smaller poems are conceived, 
for in the midst of great playfulness 
of fancy, we sometimes think w% catch 
a tone which tells rather of resigna- 
tion than of happiness. This is, per- 
haps, the necessary result of our read- 
ing at the same time poems written at 
remote intervals, and connected liy no 
other Hnk than the unity of the mind 
from which they have proceeded. 

We select from these poems a few 
passages illustrative of trnat we have 
smd — adopting, as far as we can trace 
it, the order of time in which the 
poems from which our selections are 
made, wm written. The following 
passagei of exceeding beauty, was evi- 
dently written in early youth. The 
strong contrasts between the gladness 
of spring and the ruins of some de- 
serted mty, the exultation of hope 
struck dumb in an instant, as if hope 
were actually blotted outjof the world, 
is one of those pasrages which 
tells of the time of life in which it 
must have been written. 

A fallen dty is described in some 
far des'ert. ft is an ancient place, 

ReealUnf ioim dark ktfMMl of iowon Inilli 
— oc Xodaor, dtlM old— 
BjBoloaumlvkUaloiT. phi toftie 
Vpon fho pUlued lone moniimenti 

Of UiB|Rfiliotw«fethtftiioaofc,tiUaIlthliigi, 
Birdwp MioekkkA of tkokotrt, 

Toni td Yti loaSiMai woop woand I 

TUI iMBit M If Ihs ihy 

Ibd lohf ima fim tepkte 

FM ialswidiiMi ia dx«ad hour 

That lidd thtfr tantlM iBfr I 

We have seleeted thb passage from 
one of Mr. Wills's earlier poems, not 
aldilefor its beauty, but f(M' the curious 
fhct thal^ while the ^inguageand vo'Si- 
ilMioflr is plaixd|y ftAul 


injuriously, by his study of Milton, 
nothing can be more remarkable than 
the originality of the passage in its 
conception; and if we except the 
line — 

Bolbee or itotely Ikdmor^ltioi old," 

or rather the two last words of the line, 
which bring the architecture of Milton's 
verse too mstinctly before us, th^ro is 
nothing whatever to disturb the feeling 
which the poet has succeeding in creat- 
ing in the first few lines. We are aflected 
by these lines, and the kind of resem- 
blance which the structure of the 
verse bears to Milton in the same way 
as by a passage in one of Coleridge's 
earlier poems, where beauties of the 
same kind and order as in the passage 
we have just quoted, are obscured or 
hidden by the adoption of Milton's 
manner. After describing the tasks 
of such angelic spirits as may be sup- 
posed engaged in ministering to tiie 
purposes of the Deity, and evolving 
the process of eternal good, he 
. adds : — 

* And irhAt if jome rebdiioni o'er dark realinn 
Arroffttc powCT f Yet these train up to God, 

And on tlie rude eye unconfirmed for day 
Flash meteor lights better tlmn total gloom ; 

As, ere from Llettle*OaiTe*s vapoury head 
The Laplander beholds the far-off sun 
Hart his slant beam on unobeylng snows, 

While yet the stern and solitary night 
Brooks no alternate sway, Uic Boreid Morn, 

With mimic lustre, substitutes its gleam, 

Guiding his course or by Niemi lake. 

Of Baldaxhiok, or the mossy stone 
Of SoUkr Kapper." 

COLEWIDOB.— i7ss/tny Au/iv/u. 
a 

In the poem from which we have 
made these selections, nothiqg can 
be more loose than the associa- 
tions which connect the thoughts. 
The state of dreaming, when we are 
conscious that we dream, most re- 
sembles that enchanted time of life- 
alas!^ too short— in which our poet, 
and it* may be said every poet, has 
lived. But where has it been described 
so ba{g)ily as here? The fancies, 
unchecked and undetained," which 
float before him, for ever prbsent 
images of solemnity and tenderness. 
We really know nothing whatever, 
in the works of any writer, more per- 
fectly true to nature than the foUowing ^ 
passage, in which this state of being is 
described, and the beauties of the 
^ beautiful sc6nei7 in which the poet . 
* lived, made to bear their part in the 
endbstttmeht, 
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1845.] 

** I tlopt In th« Dtf^e, and u iliiniber drew 
Itf curtain o*er the gatcf of lenie, methought 
The Villon of my waking light lay itlll 
Around me— but in death. The weody eteep 
hay eotourlest beneath^ and the svdft etream 
Went nouetesSf like dim Lethe's dreamy course^ 
Oblivioui through the fleldi of death 1 All leunied 
Like n dread waking fSrom the bcantoowi dream 
Of lift**! fkir pictur^ Ikntoilei i end loon 
High o’er the icene with many fbnnloii thlngi 
I felt myielf upborne.” ' 

Th^ vision is, like Mirza's, a picture 
of human life; but the purpose for 
which we quote the lines does not 
render it necessary to proceed with 
the passage. Mark, however, the 
awakening from the dream 

“ The lark mngloud in heaven— the noonday lun 
Shed iti benign and holy nulianoe 
Over the vital world — the vernal breeze 
Swept frcihly over wood and glittering itreom, 

And whiiporlng with the waten, cheerily 
Drove lodnen fh>m the loul ; yet itrangcly itill 
The iliodowi of my ilumbcr peemed to peer 
Through all the vernal iceue, but ill concealed, 

Like phantoms glaring thro' life's thin bright mist. 

Poems which the result of studious 
self- observation is the subject, require 
too direct a sympathy from the reader. 
No poetry, it is true, can proceed from 
any other source; still there is an ab- 
solute necessity for any one who would 
paint the mind to seem to describe 
that of another, and even that ra- 
ther by describing acts, than feelings. 
W hat we say must, of course, be under- 
stood subject to numerous exceptions* 
Poetry may express passion or feeling ; 
but the effort to analyse and explain pas- 
sion or feeling is, we think, essentially 
the exercise of a different mental power ; 
and there is something even unhealthy 
in watching too distinctly the mentiU 
process — something that we would 
shrink from altogether if it were not 
that the poet is amused, as it were, by 
thinking of himself as another and the 
same. He will speak with exultation 
of his activity in boyhood, perhaps of 
his triumphs in manhood, when old 
age has made it plain that such triumphs 
can no longer be his ; but there can 
be no doubt if the feelingj«of re- 
curring to old times is to be indulged, 
. that a dramatic or narrative form, in 
which the poet is lost as an individual, 
would be better thah such a form as the 
soliloquy. The sta^e which we have de- 
scribed, in which this self-observation is 
the immedigte subject of the poet's occu- 


pation, is one through which it is im- 
possible that the young poet should 
not pass. And a man's not indulg- 
ing in the description of this process, 
depends in reality rather on the 
fact] whether he is prevented by ac- 
cidental circumstances at the period 
of life when the process ^is going on 
from writing much, than on anything 
else. The almost unconscious effort 
to escape from this state of dream is 
described* by our author. A true love 
of nature — a feeling of 

** Something fiir more deeply interfaiod, ' 

Whole dwelling li the light of letting luni,”* 

recognised as identical in kind, yet 
distinct from ourselves, gives the first 
impulse ; or, in Wills's words — 

“ At timci a floih of pore intelligence 
KeveA tlirough dorknew the fair imogei 
Of beauty and perfection — glorioui lUapei 
And cvcrloitlng in the PABBMT MlliD I 
And then the ardent wul, lifted above 
Th’ luflrmitiei of clay, feeli on intense 
Spirit of love poiKM it t a moit deep 
And jKsautifnl abstraction from Itielf 
And earth I — yet all that earth hoi pure and good. 
Viewing with eyei of Joy and tendemeu. 

W'lio hot not felt the yonng adventuroui thought 
Burn to explore all climei ? Scarce knowing why 
The fancied flower of Fenian grovei ii fair 
Beyond all it hoa known i or why ’twere bllu 
To lee the firmament of night arlie 
With unknown itan, o’er unoccuitomcd ihorei !” 

The next poem from which we quote 
was written some ten or twelve years 
after* It is called Recotteclions of 
Early Life.] It is in a calm, tranquil 
tone ; yet the tone of one who has 
known adversity, and to whom resig- 
nation is a more familiar feeling than 
hope. The stanza is, through the 
greater part of the poem, that of 
Spenser, with some slight variations 
introduced seemingly for the purpose 
of preventing the effect of the music be- 
ing broken when the stanzas now and 
then run into each other. Whenever 
the poem is reprint«l, we think this 
ought to be corrected, although the 
alteration, which is nothing more than 
not always closing the stanza with 
an Alexandrine, is certainly well 004- 
ceived for the author's purpose* The 
Alexandrine is found viry. often 
by Spenser himself exceedingly cum- 
brous, and is an unauthorised deviation 
from the Italian models which he imi- 


• Wordsworth* 

t Printed in the same volume lUi ** The Disembbdied*’' lidnlpaiaii* 18S1* 
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tatedt yet any interruption of the ae> 
quence of sounds to which the reader’s 
ear becomes attuned^ creates the effect 
of disappointment. The implied en- 
gagement of the poet is* that whatever 
caprices he may indulge must be within 
certain preappo^pted limits; and he 
mig^t almost as soon think of produc- 
ing effects by the! introduction Of words 
of another language, as by alterations 
of the stanza in which we understand 
him to be writing. Howevea# the ex- 
ample of the poets who were our 
teachers when Wills was young, Is 
perhaps to blame for this. 

** Being born m Dree m thew, 

I irlll ling M Z iImIL ptenie,” 

was no unnatural clmm for him to 
have made aud acted upon. Still we 
must enter our protest against such 
usurpation. c 

** 1 itood in twilight bj the femt still— 

Whet time Um heron o'er the derUing eir. 

With dottdy pinion end with clengor shrill. 

Alone disturbed the gethering stillness there — 
And gened upon the west) while erenlng felr 
Went ea the spirit of e dream i end night,* 

In starry dlmneis o'er this world of cere, 

Stole on with drowsy wheel— till pest ftom sight 
The lest flUr glimpse of day, the rear of parting light." 

The poet is led by an easy analogy 
to think of scenes of earlier life 

Dreams no earthly sundiine can restore. 


" And sounds wUl rise, end Ibrms fbrgottcn start. 
And scenes return— but tinged with airier gleanu, 
Ae dlstanoc doth its shadowy tints impart — 

Till waking thoughts melt slowly into dreams 
Of foregone Ufo « whose old-world glory seems 

** To glow round creatures of an earlier date— 

A brl^ter heaTsn and earth — a land more fair. 
Whan all sremed made to soothe and eaptirate. 
And natnn a perpetual smile to wear t 
And— if on earth — ^the flowers of Eden there 
Enamelled tolled knoll, end dewy mound, 

With balm and bri^tneas nerer known elsewheret 
And wonder dwelt in that enchanted ground ; 

And lore end b e au ty brooded silently around. 

So dream we fondly, that which cannot be. 

The world is w it wee in that gaf time, 
WbeD,rlewlnfl its untried existenoe, we, 

Aa thw around onr parent knees who climb, 

X iw Ufo without its ills, withont its crime, 
nd n/Awy competition, harsh and rude. 

The world*! hf^ dlir;iame o'er ns, as the ehliat 
Of some west elty'sminaler, the for food 
Of traveller's ear thioiigh morning soUtnde, 

** To eome thronged ntartlio knows noti ao we were 
Idned on, we kn^ not whither i Hope, our guide, 
^tanpetfa««U profttlw fUr, 

Andhuiytng oniNttM a aoene untried. 

Ukn tboae moat foeu imisUioent things, whidi 
iWfo * 
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Snn-eparkUnf, ohr the water's Umphl glass, 
Smooth, radiant, swift— until a nolqr tide 
Beceire them. In its bosom lost i alas! 

Like them, we harshly mix— like them unheeded 
pese. 

** Think we of moments, when It was not thns. 
When strange ne^eot, unklndncss were imknown i 
When softest words and hands soUoitons, 

When anxious eyes around our pillow ahone, 

If on our cheek a paler tint seemed thrown — 
looks, which have left the heart no trace unkln 1— 
Words, whidi to think on makes us more alone— 
Hearts, which we loved not half enough— teg blintl. 
Till memory casts her longing look behind, 

Aud asks where are they? In life's thronged resort, 
What arms like theirs, our wearied i^tateps wait i 

. Our dreams of youth 

Yield to the chtU touch of awakening care — 

The moment comes at last when Time speaks trutli, 
When Winters wltlier more than Springs repair. 
And the heart owns — we arc not what wc were." 

The ** Disembodied" is probably the 
« next in order of time of Mr. Wills* .s 
|)oems. The same thoughtful spiriti 
speculating over plans of untried life, 
speaks in this work. But here it as- 
sumes the form of distinct narrative, 
and the poet’s own mind is in a less 
degree his subject than in his former 
writings. The hero of the poem has 
married early, to displease his father, as 
’they say in Ireland. If this were the 
motive, it was perfectly successful, and 
the father leaves the young people for 
years to struggle with poverty. The 
of imagination, with which the son 
18 richly endowed, and the passion 
of love, which makes every man 
for the time a poet, unite to render 
the dwelling of the wedded pair 
happy. The cadence of the verse in 
this poem is often singularly pleasing. 
It is in something not unlike that 
which Spenser^ has used, when writing 
in imitation of the rhythmical fliove- 
ment of Chaucer*8 lines — a form of 
versifioation that in our own day has 
been rendered familiar to the ear by 
Coleridg6*8 inspired fragments of 
« Christabel,*' and Hogg’s «*Kilmeny.” 
To our own ear Spensera seems a truer 
music than that even of Coleridge; 
and we cannot but think that Chau- 
cer’s own introduction, every now and 
then, of a line strictly metrical, /md 
not, as far as we can judge, at all con- 
structed on what has been called 
rhythmical principle, adds greatly to 


* The poem to which we refer is printed in Craik’s Sketches of Literature 
and Learning in England,” a book which we feel it an absolufe dnty to 
quote, as, firom the very unassuming form in which it has been published, and its 
being published as part of a series, its greataroeritand originality are not unlikely to 
be less distinctly bmght before the public than they deserve. ShHckes of Literature 
and Xeohii^, ToL III p. 8Q. Xkight^e Weehly Volum. 
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the effsot In the discussions on Chau- 
cer’s versification this fact baa been 
unnoticed* but is we think abundantly 
certain. The German poets, — Goethe, 
and more often Wieland— adopt this 
variety. In the Oberon the effect 
is often very graceful. Our re- 
collection of English poetry sug- 
gests but one writer who adopts the 
principle which we mention, in the 
structu]% of English verse. We have 
not he^ poems to refer to ; but we can 
scarcely be under any miittake in say- 
ing, that in Miss Holford's poem of 
Wallace, many examples of what we 
mean will be found. We must not, 
however, linger in such discussions, or 
occupy with speculations of our own 
the space that may better be given to 
extracts from our author. 

The first golden days of wedded love 
are described. Then poverty follows, 
domestic discomfort, and finally mad- 
ness. But the madness is lit with 
bursts of glorious imagination, and 
then comes calm of spirit, accom- 
panied with a vision, exhibiting in 
what would seem a removal to other * 
spheres the true condition of man’s 
life. As '*The Disembodied** soars 
above the city, and the court, and the 
camp, he learns the vanities of all, and 
is led to see that, if his lot be unhappy, 
that of his brothers of mankind is not 
very different. We transcribe a few 
lines from the canto which is called 
the Departure** : — 

“ By a light cloud on Uie monyiig kky, 

I MW iho »ky-larli wing — 

*Twai but a glancci I Raw it Sy 
In the blue light hovering i 
'Twas but a thought, 1 Rtooil on high 
Betide the airy thing I 
Loud it lung, but it mw not me, 

Ai 1 looked abroad over land and lea. 

Little bird, were it in tby bceaRt, 

The buiy ipirft might find tti rest i 
To float like thee on trembling wing. 

And to the heavens thus wildly sing : 

Heard below like a thing divine ( 

** There is do care In that long of thine 1 
I ftlt strange pteasure, so to meet 
The small live bird on my dreamlike way t 
And the beam of its small wild eye was^woet, 

, As U airily glaneed In the morning ray. 

It little thought, while It scattered round 
‘ Its Joyous flts of unearthly sound. 

That Its nent-door neighbour, so lone and high, 
Wasa thing eo sad and so itraDge as Xi 
On it rose, without crime or care. 

And its lay was loit in the flelds of air. 

Mr. Wipa’fl Dramatic Sketches” 
are only in form dramatic, with the 
exception of that entitled The last 
days of Nero.” The ^ Court of Dark^ 
neis ” Mid ^a ** Daughters of Time” 
VoL. XXVI.— No, 162. 


are not so much dramas as efforts thus 
to present, under a convenient mask, 
moods of hie own/ mind. The first, 
adopts the old form of the Mystery ; 
and, under the names of Sammael, 
Nisrock, Aza, and Thammuz, human 
passions weave their fantastic illusionij 
and assuming the guise of fallen angek, 
draw away their votaries to the vari- 
ous objects of man*s misdirected devo- 
tion. The other is more of the nature 
of the 0(ii Morality, where the capri- 
cious mask of allegory was the poet*s 
favourite resort, and thus we find 
Custom and Change, the Daughters 
of Time, discussing important ques- 
tions of Church and State, which, in 
one shape or another, are for ever 
^agitating mankind. It would not 
greatly surprise us if this become, firom 
its subject, the most popular poem in 
the vcfiume. 

The smaller poems in this volume 
are all of exceeding beauty. Many 
of them will be familiar to readers 
who have never heard the name of 
Mr. Wills, for they have been orim- 
nally printed in one periodical puMi- 
cation or another, and then in almost 
every collection of poetry published in 
England or America. ** The Ring- 
Dove** and " The Skylark** have been 
thus very often reprinted, and it was 
a positive duty to himself of Mr. 
Wills to have recalled and reclaimed 
the fugitives. 

We transcribe some lines on the 
death of a relative : — 

** I iftw them round thy peUet keep 
That watch of silent woe. 

When saddest tears for those they weepi 
Whose tears have ceased to flow : 

Thy foaturee calmly seem to tell 
That with the parM aU is well I 

** O it was strange— when all beside 
Seemed wrapt in deep dlstreie— 

To see thy beauty still abide 
In tearless loveliness : 

'Twas an unwonted sight to see • 

Thy foatnres speak no lympaUiy. 

'* Fiom thy pole temple, calm and high, 

Death's pasting pang had flowni 
And that heart-smile we knew thee by 
Its tender light bed thrown 
Ronnd tbj dosed Ups, and o'er thee died 
Theoalmaessof theh^dead." * 

The Snmmer Cloud** is^iotimHke 
Goethe’s best manner. 

% 

** High on a diadowy hin. In no|^ 

1 lay, revolving. In wonted iMwd* 

Dream after dciatt—diBdee dial meiti-Uto hoveigi 

Bmurant and gi^ la the glad baiB eftlimiiiii 

^Tnraa a bright mmn In dnM*addnMAli» Monmev 

BreriM 
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Its breath of Arocronce and lU uote* of joy. 

T)w voles of pMtiiMe ftom the lleldi beneath, 
Tiuied by deep dtstaaee and the rotdiy eehoei, 
Itoae up like nmslo of the ▲readlen vale t 
OVlbead the warbling of the lark'a high lay 
Bent down wild anati^ of ethereal song : 

Tha deep, eontinuoui hum of insect Itfb 
Filled the soA air aronnd. Tet, most of all, 

The loaellaeiB of sweet repose prevailed , 

And a etiU sonehine of myaterl^ gladness 
Blept on the snmiaer lkeaT*n, and fell aronnd 
The brown enpanse of bright and shadowy hills. 
And through the Inmost bosom penetrated 
Vlth secret indnenoe of Joy and love. 

*Twas afkir hour I— 'but, like each hours, too soon 
It pest Into the shade of pensive thought. 

And 1^ behind it sadness. While I g^d 
On the sunned axure of the o'ervaulti^ heavens, 
A train of light ethereal elouda were boms 
Upon some current of the upper air, 

Bldging with silvery and transparent arch 
The blue erystalline. On the skyey bridge, 
Across the broad unmeasured dnnament, 

Legions of shadowy forms came travelling. 

Even In the foshlon my foncy's mood i 
8o like my youth’s fond hopes, and yet so fleeting, 
That 1 had well nigh wept to be so mocked 1 

Ztat, as ihamemory of early years, 

A dim train, foom the eastern verge appearing, 
Bose upward Into sunshlne^as they cam^ 
Gathering more llfo-like beauty ; till thej^trew 
All radiant, end the glorious m<wn of youth. 

Sweet with soft expectations, rich with hopes, 
Glowed on their dMpenlng mssaes : mildly then 
The youug'Syed purple pomp of nuptial boors 
I/MdiLed down with starry smile— and slowly melted 
Into a sterner beauty : Power and Glory • 

Came eharioted aloft, In airy splendour— 

Wi^ steedoborne state and martial pageantry 
In specious glitter, up the blue sjndi floating. 

And brightening vaguely onward, till they retched 
Tha ekyey summit of the ethereal bridge, , 

Then, uowly darkening into shapeless clouds. 
They passed Into oonfoslon. So rolled on 
Thm endlem lepee of transitory forms : 

Like waves of being o'er the sea of time, 

They rolled across the calm unroffled heaven, 
IgHving no traoa— but their brief path wu fliled 
With other epperltiona yaiu as they." 

The " Wild Geese*’ is still more 
fanciful — perhaps better; — 

“ I wbU remember, In my boyish time, 

OnM In the noon of some late autumn day, 

1 stood abroad, and geaed upon a flight 
Of wild goese, thro* the dark blue depth aioft* 
Steering their sl^yey voyage high in heaven. 

As If some far realm to realm afor— 

For their wfld notes came down th* ethereal steep. 
Even aa the music of some foreign land. 

*’11 now aeema ttrangai get flrom that very hour 
The love of travel enti^ in my aonl. 

These fowls, thought Lonlaet fkom India, 

Or broad Eupfasatae, and the Peielen streims, 

And aeiik the popni^ empire of the Celhay. 
Bisply, the emeolh Oeyelei'eaong-loV'd atreem. 

Or ree^ Mlwtaa, last hath leved ihalr phnnea } 
pr fkeoi the eob when sweet MaoAdar winds, 
OrnncIf&C Penens^ldae, fluiy took tbsir way. 




’* How gloriously they steer their fleet ftee flight 
Through the thin anire I with their anowy wing. 
Like ipoeks of aunthlne, starring tha dark vnult, 
Sublimely high i for seen from many a vale, 

And many a mighty city as they pais, 

Making aerial muaic In mld-haavan. 

“ And oh I the wild and lovely soenas and sighta 
They fVom on high survey. What ihorea aid sau I 
What summer Islands yet untrod by mtni 

** fwere « foir sight to see their Mtlng-plaoai 
Tliat last lone spot^for lone the |dace must be 
Where yon for flight shall rest— or where, at mom, 
They rose with sounding pinions winding mp 
The marbled steep upon tbdr airy way^ 

But our selections^ which are grow- 
ing too numerous, must somewhere 
end, and we close our task reluctantly 
with the following lines 

“ The watchlight from thy Imwer, love. 

Bends ont its distant ray, 

Through tempest, and throudi shower, love. 

To guide and cheer my way. 

There’s not a star In all the night. 

When heav'n from clouds isfinse, 

So lovely to the sailor's sight. 

As that lone star to mo. 

” With glimmering beam It telle, love, 

The only spot of ground 
Where my wayworn spirit dwells, love. 

This weary world around* 

Where’er 1 roam from thee afor, 

Mo place of rest 1 see, 

TUI the light of Home— thy gentle etar. 

Breaks thro’ the night to me. 

It tells of fsith unbroken, love, 

Of tender pledges shared— 

Of TOWS in fondness spoken, love, 

Still warm and nnlmpair^. 

It tells of thoughts too true to roam, 

When I am far foom thee t 
’TIs ail the blessed light of Home, 

Once more— once more, to me. 

” And while through night alone, love, 

I speed with anxious care, 

It tells from for, my own lava. 

That thou art watching there. 

It sets the life-blood besting high, 

The footsteps sj^inging ffoa, 

While 1 wish the wings of doves to fly 
More swiftly home to thee." 

TO THE IAMB. ^ 

** Believe not 1 forget tliee i not for one 
Dark moment has my hresst been so abandoned 
By that fixed eonsciousnesa, that with its Ufa 
8o long hath been es one. Away flrom thec« 

My heart la selMIvlded, ever seeking 
The loadstar of lu plightsd foith, undiasigeA 
By time or dfstanoe { and my stepe forlem, 
Whether they move In lonshlne or in gloom, 

Are weary ever till they torn to thee. 

Through every scene companion of my wny, 
lu thee all esita find real, all sorrows aeoUilnf— 
FortheagU joys are treuured up nataeted, 

As seattared aweeta which the home-kivtii| bee 
Uoerds for Ita moaey dwaUlng for owey* 
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MISCELLANEA MYBTICA. 

1.— BBOTHEB BLAUS. Bsked hinij What yirtiie hB hdd to 


Histobt BYOuehes few incredible 
things with so formidable an array of 
credible testimony, as the twenty 
years* fbst of the beatified Nicolaus 
von der Flue, the celebrated Swiss 
recluse of the fifteenth century. This 
remarkable man, as his bi(»grapher, 
Petrus Hugo of Lucerne, informs us, 
was from his early youth distinguished 
by a singular austerity of life : he 
fasted four times a week, and so svste- 
matioally abridged and mortified him- 
self in all gratifications and indulgences 
of sense, that an eatraordinary and 
almost preternatural abstemiousness 
became a sort of second nature to 
him. At the time that he definitively 
embraced a life of solitude, there fell 
upon him, during prayer in the night, 
a deep sleep or torpor, wherein it 
seemed to him that he was clrcumfused > 
with a dazzling radiance, and at the 
same time he had a sensation as if a 
sharp knife were passed round and 
round within the cavities of his body, 
cutting out his stomach and all the 
abdominal entrails, which occasioned 
him inexpressible pain. This hap- 
pened in 1467, and from that time till 
his death, which took place in 1487 — 
that is, fur the full space of twenty 
years-~he took neithef meat nor drink, 
nor had any feeling of hunger or thirst. 
The fact of this abstinence from all 
nourishment was rigorously examined 
into : in virtue of a resolution of the 
authorities, a watch was appointed over 
him for a whole month, and every 
precaution tidcen against the possibilitv 
of his being privately supplied with 
the means of sustaining life : nothing, 
however, coming to light, which could 
give rise to a suspicion of imposture, 
the blockade, at the expiration of the 
time specified, was raised. The body- 
physician of the Archduke Sigismund, 
Burkhard von Horneck, investigated 
the case under its medical aspect, and 
attests the reality of the fast. The 
suffiragaii Jl)i8hop, Thomas, who was 
charged with the examination of the 
matter, in its religious bearing, entered 
the Qill of the reeluse, and, after i 
Icng ooaversi^n on ^iritual to^ea, 


be most agreeable to God ?*' Nioolaus 
answered, Obedience.'* The bishop 
smiled, and, producing a piece of 
bread and some wine, said, See, my 
brother, here are bread and wine, 
which ohodience sets before thee: take, 
eat and drink, that in heaven thou 
mayest receive the reward of obe- 
dience." Cheerfully, and without re- 
ply, Nicolaus obeyed ; and, although 
his stomach resisted, took a little bread 
and wine ; but presently, thereupon, 
was seized with such vehement and 
excruciating pains in the region of the 
stomach, that the bishop himself was 
alarmed, and prayed the pious reclust; 
to forgive him, that he had put his 
obedience to so bard a proof. 

Otho, Count of Sonnenberg, at 
that time Bishop of Constance, also 
testifies, as an eye-witness, to the truth 
of this unexampled fast ; and Johan- 
nes von Muller, the historian of the 
Helvetic league, assures us that it 
was believed, as an authentic historical 
fact, even after the rude shock which 
was given by the Reformation to the 
credit of all such saintly achievements. 
This, however, may be accounted for 
by the circumstance, that Rome never 
inscribed the name of Nicolaus von 
der Flue in the number of her inter- 
cessors, nor stamped his abstinence, 
extraordinary as it was, with the cha- 
racter of a miracle. As Romanists 
claimed nothing on the strength of it, 
so Protestants had nothing to peril 
by granting it true : it was a topic of 
controversy, if at all, for medical, not 
for theological pens. Von Muller 
speaks of it as consequence 
those spasms of the qjomaoh^ of which 
the recluse eventually died, in agonies 
that endured, without inter^sion, 
eight days." A medical writer, For- 
tunius Licetus, also describes it, on 
the authority of Nicolaus himself, as 
DO miracle, but a natural 4hing/* 

The twenty years' fast of Brother 
Nicolaus" (says Lillbopp) <^haa not 
been declared by the apostolic see to 
be a miracle«-a very remarltable proof 
of the extreme atrietnesi and oiraum* 
^ion with vU^ tb§ SniFtdi mm 
to v«Si HI th, wnniHMiMMi af lAu, 
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Itisirnownihatfor snchacase the fol* 
lowing general criteria are laid down» 
without full proof of which the head of 
the church does not pronounce any caxua 
ineduB miraculous. Firsts the point of 
fact is most vigorously inquirra lnto» 
whether such a fast was really held^ 
without interruption, for the alleged 
time. Secondly, this fact must be the 
consequence of a free resolution and 
purpose to that effect: it must not 
have had its beginning in a preceding 
sickness, the church holding the fast 
in such a case for no miracle, because 
there are instances of disorders in the 
abdominal regions, which have pre- 
vented all eating and drinking for 
several years. ThirdW, the fast must 
not only be voluntary, but undertaken 
to a religious end. Fourthly, the 
fasting person must be proved to have 
been in good health during the %hole 
of the time. Fifthly, he must not 
have left undone those good works to 
which he is otherwise obliged, inas- 
much as a fast which hinders qther 
good works is, as St. Jerome saitli, no 
ways pleasing to God. Sixthly (and 
finally), the virtues and morals of the 
fasting person are to be subjected to 
the strictest scrutiny, and no miracle 
is to be assumed where these are found 
defective. Excellent as were the life 
and conversation of the beatified Bro- 
ther Nicolaus, yet could not his twenty 
years* fasting be declared a miracle, 
because the second criterion failed: 
his abstinence was no effect of free 
will, but the consequence of disease ; 
he fasted not, because he would not, 
but because he could not eat.** 

Other examples of prolonged absti- 
nence from all food are not wanting 
in history, thoqgh in no case did life 
so long bold out under the total pri- 
vation of sustenance as in that of Ni- 
colaus von der Flue. In general, too, 
su^ prodigies ofcabstemiousness were 
jiersons either wholly bedridden, or 
otherwise incapacitated for all active 
life — women chiefly, and those hyste- 
rical, having the stigmata, cataleptic, 
soinn#i|lfiilous. Such was Anna Ka- 
tbarina Effcmeri4l||f the nun of Dul- 
men, who for a long time took, during 
the winter and spring, no nourishment 
but a glass of water daily, with the 
juice of a morsel of ajiple, or of a 
dried {ilum, and in the summer months 
BOir aw then sucked a cherry* Sodi 
it Iblialiloerl, ab- 


stinence is yet greater, her whole nou- 
rishment (if such it can be called) for 
several years past being confined to a 
drop of water every Sunday, after the 
holy communion. ‘Such is Domenica 
Lazzari, of Capriana, who now for 
^ eight or nine years has not taken even 
a drop of water, nor once, in all that 
time, had her lips moistened. Lillbopp 
relates also the case of a peasant girl 
of Bavaria, who, in consequ^ce of 
the interruption of certain constitu- 
tional functions, for many years took 
neither meat nor drink, during which 
time the lower extremities, and the 
body up to the breast, were as if dead, 
and without all motion. But Nicolaus 
von der Flue, bating the disease of the 
; stomach, was a healthy man, went out 
daily, and visited persons living at a 
great distance from his retreat. He 
even played an important part in the 
political movements of the time, as- 
suaging on one occasion, by his timely 
intervention, a disagreement between 
the delegates of some of the Swiss 
cantons, which threatened to break up 
*the confederation. ** He was," says 
J. von Muller, ^*a man of uncommon 
height of stature, well formed, not 
broken by age ; but his chesnut-brown 
skin covered only a skeleton." It is to 
be remarked that his ^biographer as- 
cribes to him the gift of divining 
secret things, and of seeing into futu- 
rity. 

Peter of Alcantara fasted with less 
continuity than the beatified Brother 
Nicolaus, taking a little bread and 
water generally once in four or five 
days: his fust, however, whichr^with 
these intermissions, was also continued 
for a number of years, had the advan- 
tage of being voluntary, and this in- 
vested it with a religious merit, want- 
ing to that of the Swiss recluse. 
Whether Nicolaus ever fiew in the air, 
as we have it upon good authority 
that Peter did, does not appear. One 
phenomenon these two beatified per- 
sons exhibited in common, namely, the 
qppearance of a lustrous atmosphere 
encompassing them in their acts of 
devotion. In the case of Nicolaus, 
this circumfused light appears to have 
been observed only by himself, and that 
only on one occasion ; but,cas he was 
then alone, we are not entitled to con- 
clude that the {dienomencii, bad other 
Witnesses been peseot^ would not 
have been san^Ue to tiioke alio, la 
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P^«r of Aloantara’i caae^ the halo 
preranted itself whenever he prayed 
with fervor^ his body also being at 
such times lifted upi and continuing 
suspended at some height from the 
ground, until his oraisons were con- 
cluded. 

There seems to be no good reason 
for referrinjg these appearances to a 
cause* specimmlly different from that 
which (jroduces the shining of various 
aminaleula, of the glow-worm, or the 
fire-fly, or of the cat's fur when 
stroked in the dark. The brain and 
nervous system (says Dr. Ennemoser) 
have been called the embodied light ; 
and, as light is the positive factor to 
the negative weight, so is the nervous 
system the positive factor to the ne- 
gative muscular. When the positive 
factor predominates, nervous action 
will extend itself beyond the limits of 
tlie organism, as is found in these ani- 
mals in which the nervous is more de- 
veloped than the muscular system: 
this is observed, for instance, in the 
electric eel, which possesses so large 
and preponderating a nervous systeia 
that it builds itself up like a galvanic 
battery, while the muscles are few, 
weak, and pale, which, together with 
the absence of extremities, precludes 
any due balance or proportionate rela- 
tion of the two polarities. Hence the 
actings of fishes of this class extend 
themselves often to a not inconsider- 
able distance beyond the organism, 
affecting both men and animals. An 
intense electric tension in the human 
nervous system, such as is present ec- 
stasy, may manifest itself in the shin- 
ing of the face, or in radiation from 
the head, eyes, fingers, &c. The af- 
finity of the nervous principle with 
light is also seen in the phosphores- 
cence of decaying animal substances, 
and of animal secretions under certain 
circumstances ; as, for instance, lumi- 
nous sweat. In persons of an enthu- 
siastic temperament, there i^^n excess 
of nervous energy ; and when the mus- 
cular system is worn out, as in Brother 
Nicolaus, Peter of Alcantara, and 
other ascetics of this kind, by fasts and 
mortifications, the enormous psychic 
activity can no longer be held in by 
the frail^ organism, but breaks forth 
imall sides in radiations of phosphoric 
fight. , And the antagonism between 
and we%bt (ridiation from* a 
^ntv^ and.gtaviutioxi to a centre) 


makes it intelli^ble enough jhat people 
whose bodies uine should also be dis* 
posed to mount into the air. 

Having digressed thus far from the 
subject of long fasts, it may be not 
impertinent to digress n little farther, 
especially as the whole train of thought 
we have lighted on is centrifugal in 
its nature, and tends ever outwards, 
outwards, into infinite space. And if 
we seem to the reader to lose ourselves 
too irre\|ocably in the blue emptiness, let 
him look to the top of the p^e, where 
the words Miscellanea Mystica renew, 
as he turns over leaf after leaf, their 
mute monition that he is to look for 
nothing better, In this article, than a 
Mystical Mixum-gatherum. But he 
that will know nothing of mysticism— 
he that will be always consequent, al- 
ways logical, always clear-sighted and 
wide-awake — is shut up to a very nar- 
row, a very one-sided view, of himself 
and all around him. If it were always 
(lay, the remoter regions of creation 
would remain for ever unknown to us. 
If we were always awake, an impenetro* 
ble veil would hide from us the depths of 
our own being. The sun that shows 
us our immediate environment, earth 
and things earthly, spreads a curtain 
of light, more opake than the opakest 
darkness, between us and heaven. 
Sense, and its kindred power of un- 
derstanding, while they subject to our 
cognizance the w'hole sphere of the 
material, the external, so shut up the 
inward organs of the soul, that we 
know not so much as that there is a 
sphere of the spiritual — that there are 
voices calling up to us, sights waiting 
to dissolve themselves to us, which are 
only to be taken in by an car and an 
eye turned inwards. Night brings 
her stars, sleep its dreams ; there are 
worlds, within and without us, which 
can be seen only by their own light, 
which all other light eclipses. No*one 
secs so little as IfC whose eyes are 
always open : our eye-lids shut in a 
far wonderfuller world than that they 
shut out. To him who, wherever ho 
goes, will take with him his reason— 
as a policeman his bull's eye — only 
gulphs of blind vacancy and abysmm 
darkness will unfold themselves, wfaete 
he that fears not now and then to 
leave his lantern at home, shall see 
wondrous electric meteors nt their 
play, and the orbs of eternal light in 
them unres^ing^ 999^9^ 
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It# lh*t hai reaiotu for ererjrtliiiig 
tltat be b#iievti» hu too tuinj reasotii, 
or too little belief* The faculties that 
wliighi and ineasure> and calculate^ 
must sometimes have a holiday i the 
too busy widerstandinig must sleep, and 
reveHe must waft us awa^ to regions 
where logic is anknown» if we would 
not have the world too much with 
us,** if we would have any revelations 
of a wider circle, enclosing the narrow 
one that bounds Our own mojiements, 
•—our materkd movements, for, as 
Ennemoser says, the element of our 
spirit :s the boundless and endless ; 
space and time cannot limit its activity, 
and the field of the natural and sen- 
sible is but a site for its material in* 
strument, a mirror in which, for the 
spirit, the ideal, the spiritual is imaged. 
When, therefore, imagination roams 
beyond the confines of the natural and 
sensible, it is but that the spirit 
stretches its wings, and gives evidence 
of its essential, original power, of 
which, while it slumbers #s it were 
ipetl-bound in the element of the 
earthly, the common life, it has no 
oonscionsness. 

Man, according to Philo Judsus, 
is ** the frontier of two worlds, that 
of mortality, and that of immortality.** 
The former, his natural and visible 
abode, holds him as in a wizard-circle, 
wherein illusions seem to him realities, 
shadows substances, and he can never 
come to himself : the latter, the higher 
and invisible sphere, on the threshold 
of which he stands without knowing 
it, as one whose eyes are heavy with 
sleep, does but shine upon him with a 
wan radiance, lighting him only as the 
lightning, in momentary flashed, where- 
upon follow those convulsive starts 
and meteoric gleams, of visions and 
spectre • hauntings, devil - possessions, 
ecstfities and converse with the dead* 
A Hes^r and calmer entrance into 
that higher worl^ of spiritual peace, 
and a milder, stiller effluence of its 
daddenlng l^ht, reveals itself, says 
Eni||maier, in the lives of prophets 
an^’ Wituts, and even of such is, with- 
out any mirjicttloos oharaderisties, are 
truly devout 

The severe schools," says Sir 
ThoiM Brown, shall wever laugh 
the out of the philosopbj of Hermes, 
that thU visible world is but a picture 
iuvidUe, whermp, as4uo#or*. 
m net ii 


eqaivoeal shapia, and as they oouuter^ 
foit some ml eutatanee ih that invisible 
fabric." According to this doctrine, 
it is quite in the order of things that 
a spiritually and inwardly enlightened 
man should shine outwardly, and that 
a man whose soul is lifted up from 
this world should also be lifted up in 
body. Such a luminous and buoyant 
saint we may literally cfaaracterice as 
a man of ardent and exalted piety. 
Our expressions are often less figura- 
tive than we suppose ; the language of 
metaphors bases itself upon substantial 
truth ; and we utter deeper verities 
than we think, when we speak of spiri- 
tual things in terms borrowed from 
the material 

^ Every where in nature we observe 
the workings of two antagonist forces 
— the centrifugal and the centripetal : 
the one expansive, radiative — the other 
gravitative. The expansive force is 
the tendency of potential being to be- 
come actual being — to manifest itself* 
From its germ, which must be consi- 
dered as a mathematical point — a prin- 
ciple, or beginning of being — goes out 
the nascent existence on nil sides, seek- 
ing other existence — seeking, indeed, 
though blindly, the absolute centre, or 
source of all being. (Thus, centrifu- 
gal force is only relatively such, being 
at ground a gravitation of all derived 
being towards the underived, which 
latter is sphere whose centre is 
every where, and its circumference no 
where.**) But being would never in 
this way attain fb manifestation: the 
expansive force would only lose itself 
in infinite expansion, were there not 
many such relative centres of being, 
out of which the same radiation— the 
same impulse to manifestation— the 
same ceaseless quest of the every where 
and yet no where present— of the inac- 
cessible, undisooverable, in which we 

"vet *Mive, and move, and have our 
being," to which *'none can approach," 
and which yet is **not far from any of 
us *’ — ^goes on. The expansion of each 
germ of being meets and limits that* of 
ml others; and where the limitation 
takes place, there setmth exiUenee is 
presented* In other words, being finds 
being, through the antagonism of its i 
own and the other’s seeking #£ a third, 
which is not to be found. 

Thus, the primal force is the expan* 
eive-^be oentrifugal^wbteh^ 
jhrety where in niture, ii a giwvitatiiM 
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to#«)rd$ the^ntre of nature— a gravi- 
tation Which is not in one directioni 
but in all directions^ because this cen- 
tre of nature is no where in naturei 
but all tiaturelp in it Sewnblegrnvu 
tation — the gravitation in all derived 
being towards iti^ proximate centre — is 
the effect of the resistanoe offered to 
the expansive force by the innumerable 
environing and antagonizing expansive 
forces,^ Luminous oodies are those in 
which the expansive force transcends 
all resistance. 

Ennemoser refers the antagonist 
forces of gravitation and centrifugal 
motion to the relation of all bodies to 
each other severally, and of each to all 
collectively, as whole and parts. The 
conception of a whole requires a cen- 
tripetal force — the conception of parts 
a centrifugal. So far as the parts are 
merely integral, portions of the mass, 
they are subject to the law of gravita- 
tion : so far as they are organic — are 
themselves relative wholes, more or 
less self-subsistent — another law, that 
of centrifugal motion, reveals itself, 
which is nothing more than the law o^ 
their relative separateness, their indi- 
viduality, which otherwise were merged 
in the mass that, for its own sustenta- 
tion, has evolved them, as organs, out 
of itself. It is equally necessary for 
the subsistence of the body, that the 
several organs should not escape from 
connexion with, and subordination to, 
the whole— and that they should not 
cease to subsist as relatively separate 
and specific structA’es ; that they 
should not be absorbed, as mere con- 
tributions of bulk, into the general 
mass, resolving the body into an indif- 
ferent heap, which is the process of 
decomposition, consequent upon death. 

The more differenced a body is, the 
more essential to the general harmony 
its distinct subsistence is, the more is 
the law of gravitation in it antagonized 
and modified by other organic or quasi- 
organic forces. In the crystalline for- 
mations of the mineral kingdom is 
^rceptiUe the faintest expression of a 
fbroe traversing and controlling the 
centripetal. In the plants organic 
forces are found working in far greater 
freedom | and, while the whole is still 
imihralled by the gravitative pow*rr, 
elem^ts work wimin which assert 
in the Opj^ite direction ; 

w the stem sj^rings bn 

Iv^^b'braiqhes, the bates, the 


fruits, are put fbrth at the impinlse of 
forces other than that which holds the 
tree rooted in the soil, or which drags 
its whole towering structure to the 
ground, when the storm uproots it, or 
the axe severs its stem. In the animal 
there is a farther emancipation from 
this force — in the cosmic bodies a yet 
farther. 

If all this seems no very solid philo- 
sophy, perhaps it is the less out of place 
in our niystical mish-mash ; and if it 
does not serve to explain the shining 
and soaring of a Brother Nicolaus, 
a Peter of Alcantara, a Saint The- 
resa, or a Fra Vito, we must leave it 
to the reader to discover any other 
purpose to which it does serve. 

^ Theodore Beza's eye-brows are said 
to have gleamed with an electric sheen 
in the dark. Carlo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, gave forth sparlm when his 
body was rubbed ; and Doctor Croon 
drew similar scintillations from his own 
skin by rubbing it with a warm shirt. 
Some people’s legs give out a crepitate 
ing sound, with a luminous appearance, 
when they draw off silk stockings ; and 
there are others, whose footsteps may 
be tracked at night by the phospbores- 
cent glimmer which they leave eSiex 
them. The Abbb Bertholon de St* 
Lazare tells of a man, the hair of whose 
breast emitted sparks when rubbed 
with blotting paper ; and the same 
author adduces several cases of women 
whose woollen petticoats, when they 
moved, sent forth globules of light, 
each of which seemed to draw a minute 
fiery train after it. Brydone charged 
a Leyden flask with electricity ob- 
tained flrom the hair of a young lady, 
by combing in time of frost. 

A writer in a German physiological 
journal gives the following accent of 
similar phenomena, observed iup|un^ 
self; — 

How long this property has resided 
in me I cannot attempt to say, but it fz 
some years since my attention was first 
drawn to it, by a crackling noise pro* 
oeeding from my hair as 1 combed 
companied by a smell similar to that 
produced by an electrifying maebUieiU 
action : at the same time I remarked tbe 
fHnge of a curtain that hupg nsur me 
stir, as if agitat^ by an ^ectrip cur- 
rent. Since that time .1 have made seve- 
ral experimenU on the ^Ibtriolty of my 
hair. In the pri»enceof dillfoiat 
The smell geUeMly 

evolved in gmt Imd ^ eMw 
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^ often so intepse, tbat spnrlM leap 
mm tf»6 hair of the scalp to the e^e- 
browa and eye^Iasbes. The comb which 
I uoe id these experiments becomes so 
loaded with the fluid, that sparks are 
drawn from it by approaching a finger 
to one of the teeth : I could easily charge 
a phial in this way. 

**1 have observed, further, that the 
more electric my hair is, the more cheer- 
ful is my mood, and the more active all 
my mental and bodily faculties, so that 
I can tell before hand, from my sensa- 
tions, what the results of an eii^erimcnt 
at any particular time will be. The 
time of year and the weather have a 
marked influence on the phenomena — 
ti inter being the season at which they 
exhibit themselves most strikingly, and 
in particular nben the days are cold, 
clear, and dry, with the wind from the 
■ north-east ; a kind of weather w’hich is ^ 
also the most favourable to the appear- 
ance of aurora borealis. Wet and warm 
weather are alike hostile to the Access 
of the experiment.'* 

A respectable physician gives an ac- 
countp in SilUman's Journal, of an elec- 
trio lady, which is not less remarkable 
than the foregoing. On the evening 
of the 28th of January, 1842, an in- 
tense aurora borealis showing itself at 
the time, this lady became so electric, 
that bright sparks issued from the 
points of all her Angers. This conti- 
nued several months from that time, 
the lady giving out sparks, whenever 
she approached any conductor of elec* 
tricity ; a state of things highly un- 
pleasant to her, as she could touch 
nothing metallic without first emitting 
an electric spark. When the air was 
warm and the lady In good spirits, all 
these appearances were proportionably 
heightened : cold weather, or a melan- 
<^<dy mood suspended them. When 
she sgt at the stove, and placed her 
lee||||m the metal ^ge, the sparks 
were drawn fW>m her at intervals of a 
few seconds, varjing fVom three to 
ttxty sparks in a minute. The lady 
was about thirty years of age, sickly, 
and of sedentarv habits : almut two 
years before she md suflered from vio- 
lent rheumatic and x^uralgic affec- 
tions. # 

Sir Henry Marsh, in his paper on 
the ** Evolution of Light rrom the 
Living'Human Subject,** says— 

^Electrie liparks, accompanied with 
#^iaraeliHiig noise, have bm teen to 
Bfmm skin of sosse fnAviddals 


when rubbed lightly and quiokW ^ 
linen cloth. An instance ii related by 
an Italian physician of a lady of Verona, 
from whose limbs * sparks of fire flew 
out plentifully as often as they were 
lightly rubbed with linen.* He adds, 
that * oftentimes having rubbed her 
hands upon her sleeve, she observed a 
flame running about, as fired exhalations 
are wont to do.’ 

“ Acooriling to the same writer* simi- 
lar phenomena w'ere observed* on the 
person of a bookseller at Pisa, when the 
skin of his arms and back was rnbbed 
with linen. I myself have seen two in- 
dividuals in horn this phenomenon was 
in a remarkable manner manifested.” 

In the same highly-interesting paper 
are mentioned the cases of two young 
ladies, who, in an advanced st^e of 
pulmonary consumption, exhibited a 
luminous appearance, very similar to 
that by which the old masters distin- 
guished the pictures of saints. It is 
described as a pale, silvery light, re- 
sembling that of the moon. In one 
of the cases it gave the face the 
look of being painted white, and highly 
^glazed ; but it danced about, and had 
a very extraordinary effect.** 

The case of Thomas Harrington, of 
Glandore, to which Sir Henry Marsh 
also refers, made a good deal of noise 
in the south of Ireland about ten 
years ago. In the lost stage of a 
pulmonary consumption, with which 
this poor man was afflicted, nebulous 
lights were seen to flit nightly round 
his bed, and starry luminous points to 
gleam through Ithe darkness of the 
room in which he lay. A strong ten- 
dency existed about that time among ^ 
religious people of a certain stamp, to 
the belief in miraculous agency ; and 
in this category the lights'* in Har- 
rington's cabin were immediately 
placed. Glandore became a place of 
pilgrimage, a sort of Irish Caldaro, 
and continued so to the period of the 
sufferer's death. A great number of 
persons are still firmly persuaded of 
the supernatural character of the phe- 
nomenon, which some attribute to a 
celestial, others to a quite opposite 
origin, according as the views of the 
different parties coincide with, or differ 
from those which were entertained 
by^ Harrington, on the article of justi- 
ficatton. 

Isabella Campbell, of Row, whose 
bfompby made a sort of epooh ia 
modern religions history, e9Uubite4s 



%t her death* a luminoBfiy of the face* 
which the " Rowites'^ coDvider to have 
beeo a miracle. 

The question (which we do^ot un- 
dertake to solve) is* whether in this 
and the foregoing similar cases* the 
light evolved was electric* marking* 
as Ennemoser has H* the preponde- 
rance of the nervous over the muscular 
system (or intense psychic action in a 
debfli^ted bodily frame) ; or whe- 
ther* as Sir Henry Marsh considers* 
it was the result of the process of 
decomposition already commenced in 
the living subject. Perhaps these two 
views are not essentially different. 
The evolution of light from decaying 
bodies is also an electrical phenome- 
non ; and death itself is but the de- 
struction of the balance between the* 
corporeal and psychic powers. The 
soul* says Novalis* is the surest and 
deadliest of poisons^ and* sooner or 
later* brings about the dissolution of 
the body. Life is a process of decom- 
position ; — the very intensity and ex- 
cess of vital force — over-animation* 
kills. Nicolaus* Peter of Alcantara* 
and other such men* went about half 
their lives in dead bodies* the fleshly 
in them slain by the spiritual. Their 
life was yi slow spontaneous combus- 
tion. * 

To come back to our long fasters* 
Letandi (2>e cnUiquitatihuB Britannicis) 
tells of a devout maiden* who* for 
seven years before her death* took no 
nourishment* except* every Sunday* 
the holy cominuniom Bishop Hugh* 
of Lincol^^ould not believe this 
wonder*jg|^Bau8ed the maiden to be 
shut uj^MHtraitly watched fifteen 
days* but without the effect of con- 
victine her of imposture* as it was 
proved that during this time she took 
no food. We ourselves know a per- 
son who* in a state of great religious 
excitement* fasted from idl food nine 
consecutive days, being the whole time 
in perfect health* and leading a life 
of activity. We also enjoy' the ao- 
qoaintance of a lady at Munich* whose 
whole diet* fbr sCme years past, has 
oontisted of a glass of water and an 
ai^le* %* or other fruit* duly* who 
sleeps but two hours in the twenty- 
four* and undergoes phlebotomy once 
a fortniglit. She is a person* of 
traordinary activity* both of mind and 
My* possesses^ a dsgr^ of luusculer 
nimshal lu andk 


except oceialcmal viotaut 
arising from fsoesrive fuhmi of blood* 
is troubled witli no iickoess. 


I^Hcs^gr. 

\ *^^ollowing occnfrence made 
soihe noise a few years ago at Rome : 
Two friends* in that city* had pur- 
posed to confess themselves to the 
aged and pious Abhate Balotta, and 
were tj| meet at the church for that 
purpose* at au appointed time. One 
of them* however* failed to keep the 
appointment ; and the other* having 
come to the church at the hour agreed 
on* went in* and made his confession. 


When he had ended* the good priest 
began to address something to him iu 
the way of admonition* but had 
scarcely spoken half a dozen words* 
whea he paused abruptly** and re- 
mained silent. The penitent waited ; 
but the confessor did not resume his 


speech. At length* the former* sur- 
prised and uneasy at Balotta’s ci^tU 
nued silence* left the place where he 
was kneeling* and went to the front of 
the confessional* when he perceived 
that the priest was in a state of cata- 
lepsy. Immediately he called the 
bell-ringer— there bdng at the time 
no one else in the churob — and they 
tried, by all means in their power* to 
bring the sufferer to himself ; but 
their efforts were without efihet* until 
Balotta* on a sudden opening his eyes 
again* directed that the person whor| 
had just made confession to him:* 
should repeat a Oedh* for that hia^ 
friend was at that moment entered ^ 


into Paradise. Having obeyed thla 
direction* the penitent left the church* 
and proceedea at once to the house 
of his fViend* ^ where he learned that 
the latter had died but a few minotet 
before* and tbat^ the Abhate Balotta 
had been with blm in his last mo- 
ments* had^F'eceivdd his confession* 
and closed his eyes. 

Thus the Abbate* without being a 
bird* had really been in two places Ut 
o^sf; It may be said that there ifas 
only an /apparition of hifi with the 
dyii^ man; but* as 1 take if* it 
the reality of him that < was tnere-iijt 
was the insensible cataleptic Object iu 
the confessional that was the appari- 
tion. Where wie are ,imtlyely 
MwU* there we are 
hi the autumn: of InbaW^ 



\tSl Miscelkm^ Sfyoica. 


l!«§s«« having soM his house 
Ili that i&ountrjr» eniip‘^ted i^ith his 
wifW and childfen to North Aih^ica. 
Some time after^ the wife of the man 
who had purchased the house was in 
l^e sitting-rooiQi occupied in some 
business, abotttthe fall of eveningi when 
the room-door was suddenly opened 
wide« and, Instead of her husband, 
whom she expected to see enter, she 
beheld the wife of the emigrant, 
dressed aS she had usually ^n her, 
glide in, slowly approach her, regard 
her for a moment, with an expression 
of trouble in her features, and^ 
vanish. Shortly after this, early in 
the morning, the new occupant being 
asleep in bed, and his wife sitting at 
her spinning-wheel, with a light burn- 
ing on the table near , the door 
was igain thrown wide open, the same 
apparition presented itself as 4^0 the 
former occasion, with the same slow 
movements, the same troubled and 
terror-stricken expression of counte- . 
nance ; and, while the astonished > 
spfhitress hasted to waken her hus- 
biuid, the light burning on the table 
Wes blown out by a strange, cold cur- 
rmt of air that swept through the 
chamber, the apparition moved on 
towards the door of a closet, which 
opened, and both man and wife heard 
the cover of a chest which stood there 
lifted up with a great noise, and a 
sbtind in the closet as of rummaging 
and basiling about. ' 

By letters afterwards received from 
kbe emigrants, it appeared that the ; 
ship In which they sailed had eni> 
eountinred violent storms, and that at 
the tery time of the apparition thf 
dan w bad been so great, that aH ^ 
on board bad ghreo themsalves up Ibr ] 
lost.^« ] 

Here, then, Was an ecstatic vld^ 
ibi^ effect of terror ai^ a-yeartilng , 
tbwai^ a home^ reluctantly ^ 

ibrsakib. May not swm things often 
take plliiOe, though sel^m recorded, 
becaiiae an eye to see disembodied 
itouls Jib no every-day gift ? 

in ibis Qaae> nha the w^ of the new 
pkHmxr of b<AttO hot had such 
aa eye, jibe would me remarked 
|iC^iig, bat the flying open of Ihe 
4oor, the mih of wind Hmt i 
the candle, and the subseqds^ • 
follit&ithe closet. To thh accent 
mw douli ^ fthdis 

'mim set itew 


often do wo say, ** lt*s only the wind,” 
,wheh fotmier iohabitants of the houses 
,we live In may. be sweeping past ul 1 ^ 
Colonel von Pfyffbr, of Lucem, hi 
a letter to Jnstinus Kerner, mentions 
a lady of his acquaintance, who, in 
her childhood, seemed to live another 
life than the ordinary one of the peo- 
ple about her. She announced be- 
forehand the arrival of strangers, 
’ often replied to the unuttered thoughts 
of her parents, and saw, as she al- 
li^ed, ghosts. 

This gift did not wholly forsake her 
in riper age. The ghost-seeing, hap- 
pily, ceased; but the lady had fre- 
quently dreams, which verified them- 
smves to the minutest particularities, 
^and it was seldom that any thing of 
conseqoence happened in her family, 
without her having bad a presenti- 
ment of it* 

One morning she told her husband 
a very circnmstantial and lively dream, 
which she had had the preceding 
night. 

f We made a journey together/* said 
she, **to a town which I did not know, 
mid which I will now describe. (Her 
husband recognized, by the description, 
a certain Swiss capital, which he had 
often visited.) Yon led mo into a house, 
the hall of which was hung from the 
oeiiiDg to the floor with family portraits, 
imd the thought passed through my 
mind, as I saw them, that it would not 
Be a bad plan for us to hang our own 
#al), in the same manner,' With those old 

S etures which the mice are gnawing in 
le garret. 

** The people who liv^ on the second 
floor received us with great cordiality ; 
we dined with them, and afterwards we 
and they took a walk together on g 
XhmperC'A^rn which we bad the most 
glorious view it it possible to conceive-^ 
a wide lake, bluer than the summer 
hkles, with its green shores stretching 
4Kway« like an endless garden, and 
mustiins, with snowy peaks, la the 
Wtance. Looking down the rampart, 

1 taw air old woman sitting on a bi^ch, 
and trying to lift up a bundle of woqd ; 
but k seemed to b^beyond her strength, 
^ I was Just going to ask you to Mp 
ner, when a welLdressed man, hi white 
silk stockings, camqup, and, as he was 

f 'i ving her ibe assistanoe she required^ 
awoke.” 

Hot busbahd "did not jmemt|opi^ 
ftmeh attoutidti tu this dfumcM^t, 
abuot fl aftdr» it htr 




m 


Miu^nea MjftHea. 


[Amj. 


AibMe teiii iia of a iplenetio j&an 
of AbydoVf who oftentitneBy as he sat 
aloiie» would clap his hands» aud In hts 
eounteoance give signs of the liveliest 
pleasurfi as ooe who witnessed the en- 
tertainments of the amphitheatre. 
Horace .mentions a similar frenzy. 
Who knows whether^ in both these 
cases, a temporary separation of body 
and soul did not take place ? Or were 
the stage-struck gentlemen iqprely in 
a state of clairvoyance ? * 

A French savant at Dgon went one 
night quite exhausted tol^d, after long 
and vain efforts to make out the sense 
of a paasage in a Greek poet. On fall- 
ing asleep, he seemed to himself to be 
transported in spirit to Stockholm, 
where he was conducted into the pa- 
lace of Queen Christina, ushered into 
the royal libraryr* and placed befn^re a 
compartment, in which he distin- 
gnmed a small volume, that bore a 
title new to him. He opened the 
volume, and found in it the solution of 
the grammatical difficulty which had 
so perplexed him. The joy which he 
felt at this discovery awaking him, be 
struck a light, and made a memoran- 
dum of what he had seen in his dream. 
The dark passage he now found per- 
feetlj cleared up. The adventure, 
however^ was too strange to suffer him 
to rest satisfied, without taking some 
steps to ascertain in how far the im- 
pressions of his nocturnal journey 
corresponded with the reality. Des- 
ckrtes was at that time at Stockholm, 
and our savant wrote to Chanut, the 
French ambassador to the Swedish 
courts with whom he was acquainted, 
requesting him to ask the phiJosopber 
whether the r<^al library bad such 
and sudh pecubarittes (which he de- 
scribed), and whe^er in a certain 
coM^rtmen^ a certain volume, of 
saw'a aize and form, was not to be 
fbvmd, such and such a page of 
wbteh stood ten Greek verses, a copy 
of whidi the savant suMolned. Des- 
011 ^ answered the amoessiador, tba^ 
iu the habit 


uhJeiMthfe ^ 

of viritibg' tbe librirv Tor the last 
tifenty fHVB, bo codd i^fcely have 
dcifortbea Its armbi^eiit more abou- 
ely : the compartment the vOhwe; 

ji dfreek verses, nil l^licd ex* 
tf - trhb the deseriptiom 




is re- 
of a 

at 


Odttingen, end, bariog ooeariott'itr 
a book wlHdi be could not find in tbe 
library there, and which be remem- 
bered to have seen at borne, wrote to 
request bis father to send him the 
sami. The father searched bis library 
for the book in vein ; it was not to he • 
found, and he wrote to his son to this 
eflhct. Some time after, as be was at 
work in his library, and rose ftpnS his « 
seat to replace a hook which he had 
done with on its shelf, he beheld his 
son standing not far from him, and in 
tbe act, as itaeemed of reaching down 
a book, which stood at a considerable 
height, and on which the outstretched 
hand , of, the figure was already laid. 

** My son !" cried the astonished father, 

how came you here ?'* As he spoke 
the aparition vanished. The father, 
whose presence of mind was not dis- 
turbed, immediately took down the 
hook on which the hand of the figure 
had seemed to be laid, and, behold, it 
was the very one which his son had 
written for; He sent it by that day'e 
post to Gd^iogen, but soon after re- 
ceived a letter from his son, written 
on the very morning on which he had 
seen the aparition, and stating the 
exact spot where the writer was confi- 
dent the book was to be found. It is 
unnecessary to say, that it was tbe 
very spot which the apparition had 
already indicated. 

But of stories of this kind there is 
no end.^ We have just read one of a 
young gentleman^ who, being at an 
evening party, fell into a reverie, in 
which It seemed to him that he was at 
home in his bedchamber, and that 
undressed himself and went to bed. 
W hen he did afterwards come home, and 
the door, on bis knocking, was opened 
by the servant, tbe latter stood as if 
petrified, and, when he at length found 
words, cried, ** But, good Lord 1 sir, 
you are come home already, and gone 
to bed!" He then related hpw bis 
master hid knocked some time before, 
bow be had opened, lighted the yqung 
gentleman to his toont, chatted with » 
him as usual, and seen him undrcM 
himself, and lie down Id bed. He had 
then bid ««good night^* and takeuwaj 
the candle. Seeing Aat Ms thasler 
seemed to Ksten somewhat! iucredu- 
lously to this storj,^ the servant unwtt* 
1^ to pam either ht 6^* 

romanekr, eieiaieiied^ «« Onl^ Miaeim 
tc the hed-t^# Ur/ and mssbm 
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^ara^£-^you’Il see that you’re there# 
mdeedy sir.*’ They proceeded to the 
rooiUf but there was nobody^ there ; 
the bed, howevepf showed signs of 
having been lain in« but the clothes 
which the spectre had taken oiF were 
no where to be seeni^tbe celling* over 
the bed* was discoloured* and had the 
appearance of having been penetrated 
by a subtle fluid. 

Different* in some features* from the 
above* was what happened to a Roman 
Catholic priest* who* in his youth* 
was perhaps a little more jovial than 
exactly became his calling. Coming 
home pretty late one night* he ob- 
served a light glimmer from the win- 
dows of his bed-chamber* which looked 
into the street. He rung* and, not« 
observing the astonishment depicted 
in the facer of the maid* who opened 
the door* asked her how came it that 
she bad already placed a light in bis 
bed-room. She gave him very much 
the same account that the servant in 
the foregoing case gave to his master. 
He had come home a short time be- 
fore* she had shown him to his cham- 
ber* placed him a light on the table* 
and wished him a good night ; one 
thing* indeed* had surprised her* that* 
contrary to his custom* he had not 
spoken a sinarle word. At this strange 
story the priest ran up stairs* opened 
the door of the bed-chamber* and~ 
beheld his double sitting much at its 
ease in the arm-chair. As he entered 
the room* the apparition rose* came 
forward* and* passing him by* went 
out at the door and disappeared. The 
priest believed this occurrence to be a 
forewarning of death* and fell into a 
deep melancholy ; but afterwards re- 
covered his spirits* and subsequently 
led a more regular life. 

Ill, — HOW THE DEVIL SPOKE ^ TRUTH* 
AND SHAMED A PRIEST. 

At Distikon* a village «f Uri*in 
Switzerland* lived* not long |igo* a 
priest named Imhof* a devout aod cha- 
ritable man* still held in honourable 
memory for his many virtues* to that 
and the neighhouriog cantons. Shortly 
after tbe tweaking out of the Fren<m 
Revp1uti|n* it'happened that a paiish- 
lOimir Distikon was taken with a 
Strange dii^e* and because in hie fits 
he spoke tatio* blasphemed thecleraSr, 
5d neither oroaa# obora* 


belt* nor. holy water* ho wair hroi^ht 
to the priest to be exorciifed* as one 
manifestly possessed of a devU^ But 
scarcely had Imhof begun the rite, 
when the evil spirit* speabiug out of 
the possessed man's mouth* interrupted 
him* and most insultioglj declared 
that he bad no notion of being exor- 
cised by a thief. First**’ proceeded 
the flend* ** make good what thou hast 
stolen* before thou indulgest thyself 
with tHb idea of playing the saint and 
miracle-monger here.** 

Thou art the father of lies from 
the beginning*’* answered the priest ; 

and thy dearest delight* and that of 
thy confederates is* as all tlie world 
knows* to calumniate the servants of 
God* and to bring them into con- 
tempt.*' 

" Nay, nay, reverend sir!" scoffed 
the dvil one, " softly* I beseech you I 
What you say is edifying, but not to 
the purpose. 1 say you have stolen : 
he that steals is a thief : ergo* you are 
a thief ; and, if you abuse me for a 
liar* it is you* and not I* that commit 
the sin of calumny.” 

Tbo peasants who stood by opened 
eyes and mouth wider at every word 
of this speech : the good clergyman 
felt a little disconcerted* to be arraign- 
ed in this way before his parishioners* 
and said with some heat* ** That thou 
must prove* thou miserable foul spirit ! 
Tbe holy o£Bce I hold requires that I 
should not suffer thb abominable slan- 
der to rest upon me ; I adjure thee* 
therefore* in the highest name* that 
thou presently say Wore , these wit- 
nesses, what have 1 stolen ?" 

** That 1 will do with pleasure*" 
replied the demon in the same jeering 
tone, since your reverence’s con- 
science cannot perform its part* with- 
out the devil for a prompter. As for 
the thing stolen* truth oblige me to 
say that tbe value of it was not great* 
but vour reverence is a theologian* 
and knows that that doea not lessen 
the sin. Be so good as to call to re- 
membrance the time when you were 
a Student : did you, not once steal a 
turnip that belonged to a ^oor widow* 
out of the parish gardem, aod forjfo- 
with eat it up ?” 

Tbe priest could not plead ^ not 
guilty” to the^Jiiidietmeiit: he had 
reallv* as he now reooli^ted* commit- 
ted toe jdemdatioa wUh W9b 

charged* 



Its' Mp* amiI C w 


w]|0$e projMrty be bad made free 
stuf Sving ; he made ample ree* 
Utiitiin for the wreag be bad done 
faer (to tbe. great surprise of the pooSir 
womaii)i and the deyil Jefr the pos^ 

, sessed in peace for some days. Ho#- 
e^i it was not long Before the re- 
newal of the former symptoms proved 
that he was returned to his habitation. 
The sufferer was brought a second, 
time to the priest, who asked the spi- 
rit where he had been in th# mean 
while : I may tell you in confidence," 
was bis answer, *'that 1, was* at Paris, 
whither a great number of us were 
sommened, to attend the death-bed of 
thw illustrious Mirabeau, and after- 
terwards to escort his soul in state to 
our dwelling ?” 

Fourteen days after came intelli- 
gence of the death of Mirabeau, the 


day BUd hour of which coincided pouo- 
tualfy With the statment of the demom 
Colonel von Pfyfibr, whose own 
lij)8 we bad this story, assured us^^that 
It is as satisfactorily attested as any- 
thing in Swiss history. The priest 
had not awaited the oonftrmation of 
the fact, but bad, in the intervali re- 
lated the words of the spirit to many ^ 
in his parish, and every where . icx- 
'pressed bis confident belief that ^ira- 
oeau was really dead ; several of those 
who were present at the exorcism, yet 
live, all Altorf talked of it at the time, 
and to this day no one has a doubt 
of the matter. 

The question is, was this diabolical 
possession, or was it clairvoyance? If 
|he latter hypothesis will explain the 
circumstances, why should we have 
recourse to the former ? 


1 T 4 


In looking from the poetry of Tasso 
to that of Ariosto, we feel ourselves in 
a world of more health and activity. 
Wpare dealing with a more vigorous 
and better constituted mind. It is 
some ooxMfort, too, to feel that the poet 
is not under the restraint to which 
Tasso's genius subjected itself in his 
wish to create a work which his coun- 
try might regard as entitled to be 
ranked with toe epic poems of Greece 
and Borne, and in this respect favour- 
ably rantrasted with the romances of 
Ariffe and Boiardo. Ariosto at all 
timsi seems under^no restraint what- 
ever* He sports with bis thousand. 
sidUNlshi the full consciousness and," 
cxuimcn of rejoiclDg power. In 
gaiel^, in gracefulness, and in perfect^ 
geu^Smaaly frelisg, no of any, 
country is--we had aimist iaid> Scott^ 
and Bmikespsar Hi not ri«S up to re^' 
proaCh us with the Mvohmsary 
Wfqvuh In tile mid world w ro- 
iBancein which alone Was pomible 
foryftw p®# to ipove in ateohxkfrde** 

..wiisniiiiii wi no hiss at owl iw 


ing on earth under the mask of alle- 
gory— at another in some high heaven 
of platonic abstraction, among objects, 
if they may be so called, of which no 
allegory could present him with an 
embodiment. NBw and then we are 
tempted to suspect that his allegorical 
personages play more than one parV 
and that satire on civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, which it would nqt be 
safe to venture uj)on except under 
some disguise, is intended to be oon- 
veved under such masks as those of 
Alciua and Eriphila; for in the 
writings of the poets, we are told 
by one of themselves, are wrapped 
up divers find sundry meanings. The 
literal sense Is as the outward bark or 
rind, I then, like a ipeeond and a finer 
rind, nearer to the pith and mar- 
row, comes the moral sense i and then, 
under the selfsame word% are ofm 
comprehended some truths of natdxal 
phijoeophy or poUtical govmuireiiti 
'^aud imw and then of divinity.^ We 4o 
not sufipieutiy value the sn * ' 
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at presentf and the absence of which 
created a necessitj^ for the dutguises^ 
more or leas transparent, in which 
writers less favourably circumstanced 
were compelled to veil their thoughts.* 
The grossnesses of Rabelais' buffoon- 
eries have been traced to the necessity 
of his assuming the mask of folly when 
warring with the evils of his day. Per- 
haps Sfgne similar excuse may be made 
for the «pas8ages in Ariosto's great 
poem^ which every reader cannot but 
wish removed. 

When Ariosto indulges in satire — 
as, for instancci in the passage where 
he disposes of the title deeds under 
which the lands of the church are held 
— he uses so light and delicate a pencil 
that it is impossible offence should have 
been given. It is said that in the wri- 
ters of romance we are to look for the 
manners of their own age. This* 
.surely, is not true. In the sense in 
which the word is used, the actual 
manners of any age are not to be looked 
for ; belt, if of any, the poet, in a com- 
j^osition of real or affected seriousness, 
will in general adopt the costume of 
some remote time or place, and avoid, 
ns he best can, all that |8 in this respect 
familiar. It would be more just to 
.*-ay, that as far as he is true to his own 
high vocation, he anticipates the feel- 
ings and the moral tone of a state of 
society better than that in which he 
lives. This, for the most part, uncon- 
sciously : w We consciously, it does not, 
of course, affect what we have said, 
whether be ascribes that higher state 
of morals and feeling to some past 
slate of society in which he chooses to 
place his heroes, or in the remote fu- 
ture. Such fairyland, wherever placed. 


is the creation of his owa mind; and 
we think the effect of j^try has a 
chance of being greater in actual so* 
ciety, by his not making bis work aeem 
a representation of actual life. The 
romance was of 'higher value than the 
novel— at least tlian the novel can be 
to those whose habits and manners it 
describes. 

But of all this at some future time. 
There is some difficulty in bringing be- 
fore our i^^aders, as we would wish, 
the Orlando Furioso. We wish to 
avoid in these papers the affectation of 
antiquarian research ; yet, to state, 
as matters fixed and indisputable, the 
conclusions to which we have come on 
points, that have produced warmer con* 
troversies among learned men than is 
^uite intelligible to persons of cold 
temperament, is scarcely decorous. 
Our first duty, however, is, to state 
the few facts that have been preserved 
of Ariosto’s life. 

Lodovico Aeiosto was born on the 
8th of September, 1474, at Reggio, of 
which place his father was cimtain or 
governor for the Duke of Ferrara. 
The family were of respectable rank, 
and the father held other offices of a ma- 
gisterial or judicial character. Lodovico 
exhibited early talents for poetry, and 
used to dramatize such stories as he 
could find, for his brothers and sisters 
to act. The study of the civil law was 
that which occurred to his father as 
giving the best chance to his son of 
finding future means of support ; and 
for five years he is said to have bnaen oc- 
cupied with it. The time seemed wholly 
lost ; and at the age of twenty we find 
him returning to the study of the clas- 
sics, which he had abandoned. Plan- 


* ** The individual freedom which we possess,** says a thoughtful writer, ** is a 
great reason for individual exertion, now large that freedom is, it needs but a 
slight acquaintance with the past to estimate. Through what ages have we net 
toiled to the conviction that people should not be burnt for their, opinions. The 
lightest word about dignities, the slightest claim to freedom of thought or speech 
upon those matters which, perhil^s, angelic natures would hardly venture to pro- 
nounce Upon, even the wayward play of morbid imagination, were not nnlikefy in 
. former times to lead to signal punishments. A man might almost in his sleep com* 
mit treason, or heresy, or witchcraft. The most cautious, official-spoken maA 
amongst us, if carried back on a sadden to the days of Henry the £i|^th#wou^ at 
the end of the first week, be pursued by a general hue and cry fVom the authorities, 
civil and eoelesiastioal, for his hij^ and heinous words against King, Chu^, 
and fitnto. While now, Alfred Tennyson justly describes our country as 

^ ^ The land, where girt with friends or Ibes, 

A man may say tke thing he will.'^ 

essay, p, fiA, ftid edition, IIMA The fiiop wp 
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tw and Terence were the hooks first 
put into his Imnds^ and he iismediately 
set aHout writing comedies^ in which 
Ihe oM plots are re-produced. A story 
U told of his father’^ exhibiting con- 
siderable violence in some argument 
with him — the poet was silent ; 
but in discussion with his brother 
afterwards he mentioned circum- 
stances that showed the father's anger 
to have arisen whoUy from his tnis- 
oonceptlon of facts that c^ld be at 
once explained. ** And why did you 
not say so, and vindicate yourself?*' 
jaid the brother. “ The truth is,” 
said Ariosto^ 1 was thinking only of 
a passage in my play of Cassaria, in 
which an old man quarrels with his 
eon ; and I was watching my father's 
words and gestures for the purpose of* 
learning how I might increase the 
eff^tof the scene." 

His father died when Ariosto was 
of the age of twenty-four, and Ariosto 
had to struggle with the management 
of a small and embarrassed property. 
He was the eldest and least helpless of 
his father's family ; and with great 
personal sacrifices he was enabled to 
make out marriage portions for his 
sisters, and some means of support for 
his brothers. Between this period 
and his thirtieth year he wrote most 
of his smaller poems, Italian and Latin. 
In his thirtieth year he entered Into 
the service of Cardinal Hippollto of 
Bate, son of Hercules the First. It is 
said that it was his poetical talents 
which first attracted the cardlual's at- 
tention. Yet be appears to have been 
but little satisfied with the way in 
which Uiey were applied; for when 
Ariosto brought him a copy of the 
"Orlando Furioso," he s&hed him 
where he could have found all these 
good-for-nothing foolm'ies. Though 
Ariosto bad been employed by the 
cfardinaiiQ several matters of important 
buiineHSf«nd had in all shown great 
and prudence, yettiierewas but 
Bttle cordiality between them. At a 
later p^lod of the poet's life, he en- 
tbred into the service #f the Duke of 
Ferrara. sHe was pnpvided for bv the 
duke in the amusing arpy in which we 
have heard of poets beip^ provided for 
^ , other oountnes. A pension was 
given him»<diarged op. the produce of 
# oerteia impost. The ijOpost Itself 
wasdoimnwayiagiieeteaH^ prpfaahlj» 
do^dioee oQ whom U Ms aw the poet 


left to struggle on as he best could. 
Such is patroniwe*^ 

His next mismrtune was a lawsuit. 
A relation^ died, and Ariosto, as next 
of kin, claimed the inheritance. It 
was disputed, and the other claimants 
were, a convent, (who claimed in right 
of a monk of their order, a natural 
son of the deceased,) and the Ducal 
Chamber, who said that it esqheated 
to the Duke. Jhe case was heard more 
than once. In the court where it was 
first tried, the judge was^ a personal 
enemy of Ariosto's, and his biographers 
seem to think it enough to say this to 
account for the decision being against 
him. He appealed, but was advised 
to withdraw his claim by the president 
of the court, who was a creature of 
the duke's, and told Ariosto that to 
persist in his claim would be to forfeit 
all chance of Alfonso's favour. 

He at length was sent as magistrate 
to a wild district infested with con- 
tinual robberies. Ariosto seems, by 
firmness and mildness, to have created 
some sort of order among the lawless 
inhabitants, and romantic stories are 
told, by all his Italian biographers, of 
the respect in which he was held by 
the bandits, and how he owed his 
life to their admiration of his poetry. 

Whether Ariosto was married or 
not, is left in doubt. He bad some be- 
nefice or other, which might, it seems, 
be held by a layman, but not by a 
married man ; and this gives a doubt- 
ful character to the unacknowledged 
relation in which he lived with a lady, 
whose name occurs in his poems, and 
who was, perhaps, his wife. Sir Jpbn 
Harrington gives us some stories of 
other ladies, resting on very doubtful 
authority. Sir John hopes the best ; 
but even on the supposition of being 
compelled to decide against the poet, 
he is inclined to pardon him, as well 
for other reasons, as cbiefiy because 
" these white devils have such power 
upon e|rth." It is certain that two 
tall y6ung men claimed kindred with 
Ariosto as bis children, and had ^elr 
claim allowed. ^ 

On Ariosto's i^eturn from quitting 
the disturbances in Grafiignanaya more 
suitable, if not a more dignified occu- 
pation was found for him. The duVe 
was fond of theatrical amlseineiih|w 
had built a splendid |b- 

pointed. Ariosto dircotor >^f Jt . 
osto'ab if itot ll^ 
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first, Italian comedies in verse. Plajs 
that he had written at first in proM 
were recast and thrown into loose 
verse; and he translated two df Ter- 
ence’s plajs into prose. The actors 
were some of the principal paeons 
about the court, and one of Ariosto's 
own comedies was honoured bj a son 
of the duke’s reading the prologue. In 
his history of the Italian theatre, Ricco- 
boni gives an analysis of the Scolas- 
tica," and expresses surprise at Arios- 
to's talent for humour being equally dis- 
played in these dramatic works as in bis 
narrative poem. The total failure of 
gcarron and others when they wrote 
fbr the stage, would seem to justify 
his notion that the humour which suc- 
ceeds in narrative poetry, is distinct 
from that which the drama requires, 
and, as we think Ariosto’s dialogues 
through the Orlando are never quite 
equal to the exigency of the situations 
in which his heroes and heroines are 
placed, we own we feel some surprise 
at these works being as effective on 
the stage as Riccoboni thinks they 
ought to be. Poor RiCcoboni, on one 
occasion, thought to bring the matter 
to the test of representation. At 
Venice he announced the Scolas- 
tica, by Lodovico Ariosto.” The 
great name of the poet was sure, he 
thought, to attract. The success of 
the particular piece was of great mo- 
ment, as Riccoboni was engaged in 
some plan of theatrical reform. He 
had already done wonders with all the 
old tragedies he could find. Sopho- 
nisba,aiid Semirami8,and (Edipus, had 
already appeared. The Venetians 
were taugnt to admire the Torris- 
mondo of Tasso, and the Marquis 
Mafihi gave his countenance and 
a new tragedy, Merope, to Ricco- 
boni and his crew. But it would 
not do to have the Muse of Tragedy 
alone in her glory. The player’s am- 
bition extended still farther ; but, 

O fhrther, for a while at «^ea8t it 
worse. After one of his ambi- 
tious tragedies, the dett day’s enter- 
tainment consisted of comedie ordi- 
naire^?, or low fkroe, in which the 


parts were filled up by the actors sw- 
tempore, and in which, to nso' Ricco- 
boni’s own words, there was neither 
rhyme nor reason. There was no 
hope of any dramatic author writ- 
ing a comedy for him. Comedy, dn 
any sense in which the word . is 
used by any other nation, would Be 
regarded as out of the queetioiif 
as there seems the absolute necesdfy 
of framing such a story as would 
give four masks,” as they 

are called, an opportunify of amus- 
ing the audience with their tra- 
ditional pleasantries.* He hints, too, 
that the vanity of his actors was 
such that any anthor would ever, 
for this reason alone^ be deterred from 
^the undertaking. In these circum- 
stances, he did the best he could, and 
Italy, which had not for a century’ seen 
anythinglike a regular comedy, crowded 
to his theatres in Venice and .in ail .the 
principal towns of Lombardy, to assist 
at his exhibition of translations of the 
best French comedies. The vetUardu of 
the French comedies became the Pan- 
talone and the Dottore ; and the valets 
were transmogrified into Harlequins. 
The poor player in telling hb story, and 
admiring exceedingly his success, does 
not give us reason to think that he 
had much trouble in the actual task of 
translation. His business was rather 
to have prepared skeleton plays, as in 
our day are sold skeleton sermons and 
skeleton speeches. The Italian taste 
was gratified by lengthening out in- 
cidents which the French writer, but 
just touched on, and now and then it 
became necessary to throw two farces 
into one, to fill up the pr^r time. 
If anything ajiqieared to Ricqplmm 
particularly good, he, traf^latod:it, 
word fbr word. Alas for poor ^ Gco^ 
neUle 1 We find the following reoprd: 

** Quant au Menteur de Corneille, la 
princesse d’Elide, et Psyche, j’en fts dhs 
traductions qui furent re<»t^.’V 
All this could not butleed to a^er* 
ship, and the ambitious manager mpto 
write j 5* The Jealous Woman/’ eqe^^ 
fiding^tiie secret of its Ibeiog am 
nal work to his*< wife and higPeaafiise 


* Ce n’est pas 1* Arlequin seul qui est aoteur masquA II y a un PsalidM, 
‘Gratiapo . Dottre, lih CcrpiVeii 5peves/e, un Cavicdiio Paisaik, ito Fddriih 
lino el quetques antrei; Sous* ces nomi nous ftronvens lea/qMtre aelesWe 
niesqnfik ae notre^ theatib vivant; dont fun parle le VeMeHek, < Faueve> k 
et les deux ZvM Arlequin et ’Seapin IvBergamasaHe ou le'iieMfterdL*^ ^ I ti e e phaBl’w 
aeoeune^FUfiminto Seala’s Theatoes. HisMw iu TBseers /lalif%-iSeL 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 152 . jo 
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H 0 giTM US tile farther ambiguous in- 
formalioD^ibat it suoceeded as happily 
in France m in Italy. This," says 
**WB8 any. first attempt, and after 
this t kept blotting and smearing pa- 
per, and scribbling one thing or 
another, but this was not all. My 
« iealouB Woman ' had succeeded, 
although there was not- one word 
of lore in it ; as a comedy has suo- 
cMed without a love story, why 
not without a Harlequin^ It was 
a faaaardous enterprise, but should 
I succeed, the result to our thea- 
tre would have been important. It 
wenld lead to no less than our 
stage possessing translations of all 
the best French tri^edies — our having 
frequent exhibitions of our own old 
dramas — and authors not being any 
longer deterred from giving us new 
ones.** All these effbcts poor Ricco- 
boni saw, arising from the success of 
bis experiment, with more distinctness 
than ever prophet in drink beheld the 
regeneration of the empire involved 
in the return of a county member—. 
and to give his enterprise the best 
chance of a triumphant issue, Lelio 
(for this was his name among the 
gods), announced 7%e Scolastica, by 
Zodoiibo Ariosto. 

The Scolastica*’ had to undergo 
seme changes before it could be repre- 
sented, One of the old fellows in 
Ariosto, pretends the necessity of go- 
ing to Naples to fulfil a religious vow, 
nijne red object is very different. A 
monk Is introduced, and the dijfficul- 
tidi becolne more complicated by the 
meek's ietisting that he has received 
ahull from the Pc^ enabling him to 
give a dispensation from vows, and 
commute them, on condition of some 
ehsy penance— that the cost of the 
journey would be foolishly thrown 
alday if expended in travelling, and 
tlR^ It might hear fruit in a ^tter 
world, if given to him for spirituaL 
po rpei e s . Thia is a pleasant scene, 
mtU' Letle was afraid to hazard the 
jOke^ monks, and he alt^ed^ 

the pusMige, id al to tender the play 
ptwaoiHable/ san Atesser les mmurs." 
The nameof Ariosto was a charm that 
brpughtrerpwdB, but the crowds were 
dJflsppqinted, and yqt more disappoint- 
ed was the, mauegfer. . Ariosto s name 
stMested the ho]^ of seeing $he Aa-c 
gdliwi'aiid OrlsaAM, and eBredamaOif 
ted^*^ Fi^itso, The iiVeiy and^ 
o. 


restless audience, when the^ found 
they had no chance of anything bet- 
ter than the traditional vagabonds of 
the old comedy, would not take the 
trouble of making out the story. They 
murmured at the first act — the second 
and third came showers of apples— 
and at last poor Lelio let the curtain 
fall at the end of the fourth act. Le- 
lio*8 mortification knew no bcKunds. 
He feared that a fit of illness would 
come — but, fortunately, the King of 
France was forming a company of 
Italian actors — and Riccoboni was 
given the commission. The ingrati- 
tude of Venice, as he called it, and^ 
the unfeeling insult with which his 
attempt to reform the theatre of Italy 
was received, tended to lessen hi^ re- 
gret at leaving his country for ever. 
Riccoboni was a respectable man, and 
was held in respect by distinguished 
persons in his own country. His 
works on the state of European thea- 
tres, and his history of the Italian 
stage, are useful and entertaining 
books. He lived to an old age, 
having, from religious feeling, long 
separated from the stage, as a way of 
life. 

Riccoboni's unsuccessful attempt to 
revive Ariosto's comedies, has kept us 
too long from our proper subject. 

The satires of Ariosto are so filled 
with local and personal allusions, as to 
be with difficulty intelligible, except 
with more study of minute circum- 
stuices than is consistent with any 
true enjoyment af poetry. Such pas- 
sages of them ns more particularly re- 
fer to bis own life have been now ^d 
then translated, and from them most 
of the details which we have given aro 
collected. Lord Holland has trans- 
lated one into that easy gossiping style, 
which deceives the writer into a be* , 
lief that it is easily read— but ^Vyour 
easy writing is damned bard reading," 
os somebody said long ago. , Should 
Ariosto'p satires be ever translated 
and read, they must be condensed, not 
expanded; and Lord Holland's trick 
of making the lines run into each i 
other, when writing in the ten syllable 
couplet, is one that never has done, , 
and never will do. All the more se- 
rious poems which have, been writtea 
on this principle are failttfi^ ft tt , 
not enoi^ that wnters themsejiv^;;^ 
and oritiev, who for singulgritj'j s^kp, 
wiU patronbeMtoything « 
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read such poems into verse. If the 
rhyme be felt at all it is felt as an in* 
terruption in verses so constructec^ 
and blank verse would be infinitely bet- 
ter. It is provoking to ^e writers 
take such pains to go wrongs as parts 
of what Lord Holland has translated 
would have a chance of being effective 
in the terse epigrammatic structure of 
Pope's vfirse. Ariosto's small chance of 
patronage at Rome is the subject of 
the satire we speak of. The same 
subject is more amusingly treated in 
another satire of his. A householder, 
during a prodigious drought, is for- 
fUnate enough to find a spring, which, 
however, is so scanty that only one 
can drink at a time. He first quenches 
his own thirst, then comes his family, 
then his servants, then his favourites. 


then herds, floeb, astet^ in 
ous numbers— every thutt t&at IumI 
the claim of thirst— must he satisfied. 
The process was a tetdioui one, and a 
poor magpie, perishing for want, of 
water, thought itiwould never be.etim 
end. In days of old it had mnna^ 
the fortunate finder of the fountain 
with its tricks and chatter. It, to 
sure, had done nothing to help him to 
the discovery, but it oould not but ho]te 
that when his own family were sup- 
plied it might be called and get a 
tie— but now it was doomed to eee 
hundreds upon hundreds Of eager can? 
didatea. I have no chance here,’* 
says poor Mag — 1 must seek anotlw 
fountain." This b his story, and ooiif 
Hornes the moral : 


** To those, iny cousin, this true story tell. 

Who think that I shall quaff the sacred w'ell, 

For mark what numbers wait to quench their thirst. 
From nephews dowm to fourteentn cousins — first ; — 
Next — those who lent their hand to mount thethrohe. 
And grace his temples with the triple crown. • 

One, ‘ I was with him in his exile,’ cries, 

* I risked my neck to save him,’ one replies. 

A third, advancing on, begins to boast 

How much he lent, how much he might have lost. 
Another, on acknowledgments depends, 

For favours to his brothers and his friends, 

* When neither horse, nor arms, nor clothes remainad, 
I set him up and at my cost maintained 

claimt like thene negUeted I must wait, 

And mver drink at all, or drink too late,'** 


During the last years of Ariosto’s 
life he resided with his two unmarried 
sisters in Ferrara, in a house which 
he had built near the church of St. 
Benedict He was asked why he, who 
described such stately palaces, built 
so small a house? ** Words are more 
cheaply laid down,” said he, ''than 
stones." On the front of his house 
were the lines 

. 

nim«d Bptft BiU>(, Bed nttlll olnraxte, wd noa 
mrtldStpwis mco led tanea «re doouii.^ 

He was fond of gardening, though 
knowing little or nothing of the mat- 
ter. His lai^uige was amusingly 
contrasted.with his acts, both in t^ 
\ and in the oevrection of bis poetry. 
He used to say poetry might be eom^ 
pared td a linrel which sprung up of 
itHe^ du^ which might bo greatly im- 


proved by cultivation, but would lose ite 
natural beauty, if too much meddled' 
with. It is the same way, he added, with 
verses which come itito the mh^ we 
know not bow, whieb may be hnproMI 
by the correction of a little orij^dd 
roughness, but are deprived of dl 
their grace, and freshness, by tob nt^ 
a handling. Tet verses or pUm^ 
Ariosto never for a moment left to 
themselves. ^ If he set a firuiVIreet'^ 
(says his son Yirginio,) or Sowed seed 
of any kind, he would go so ofteO to 
see if it were growiiig, that he gwio- 
rally ended with spoiling hreakh^' 
off the bud." We abridge from Sir;' 
John HarringtoXt thb descnptidlf bf 
his person, given by bfs Italian biogriU 
phers. Harrington's langme Is m^ 
expressive tban :any , whfeti wo 
suhstitiste. ^^TaUof 'pericm--«ofcQas«- 
plesion mekmeholy^ gftven aiieli to; 
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slarij i^d musing^ and would there- nial— some Bologna. The ^ar, too# is 
wijdi sometimes forget himself ; he was variously stated ; we believe the whole 
^ colour li&e an olive, somewhat to be a fiction, and to rest on no better 
tawney in his face, but £air-skianed authority than a rratal in a deed exe- 
otherwise; his hair wu hlack, but he cuted by his sons, in which the word 
ouiekly grew bald; his forehead was ^Maureatus “ is used with the father’s 
ifurge ; his eyebrow’s thin ; his eye a name. Had such a eeremonial actu- 
Hime hollow, but very full of life, and ally taken place, its details would have 
very black ; bis nose was large and been recorded with fatiguing particu- 
hboked (as they say the kim of Per- larity. In the same spirit pr exag- 
sig were) ; his teeth were ophite ; his geration, they have told of Leo the 
dxeeks wan; his beard thin*; his neck Tenth's publishing a bull in favour of 
well proportioned; his shoulders square Orlando, and denouncing the oen- 
and well made, but stooping, as almost sure of excommunication on all who 
^ that look much on books in their should presume to find fault with it. 

youth are inclined to be; his hand The story, when examined, has isfo' 

bomewhat dry, and a little bow-legged, other foundation than that the custo- 

His counterfeit was taken by Titian, mary license to print the book was 

that excellent drawer, so well to th^ g^ven in the ordinary forms, 
life, that a man would think it were Ariosto died at Ferrara, in June or 
alive."* July, 1533. He died saying that ho 

The Italian biographers are a mag- bad no doubt of ^ain knowing his 
niloquent race. They tell us of Ari- firieuds in another life, and expressing 
osto's having been crowned by the his delight at being so soon to meet 
Emperor Charles V. ; but they agree those who had gone before him. 
in nothing on the subject. Some fix He was buried in the church of St. 
Mantua as the place of the ceremo- Benedict.f 


* Harrmgton's Ariosto, page 421. — ** To-day I have been over the Manfrini pa- 
laoe. famous for its pictures. Amongst them there is a portrait of Ariosto, by 
Titian, surpassing all my anticipations of the power of painting or human expres- 
sion. It is the portrait of poetry, and the poetry of portrait .” — Lord Byron, 
Letter to Murray^ Aprils 1817. 

^ t •* The tomb of Ariosto,” says Shelley, writing from Ferrara, in 1818, “ occu- 
pies one end of the largest saloon of which the library is composed. It is formed of 
various marbles, surmounted by au expressive bust of the poet, and subscribed 
With a few Latin verses, in a less miserable taste than those usually empbyed for 
sbnllar purposes. But the most interesting exhibitions bore are the writings, &c., 
of;. Ariosto and Tasso, which are preserved, and which were concealed from 
tilmimdiacriihioatmg depredations of the French with pious care. There is the 
iwn?(^air of Ariosto, an old, plain wooden piece of furniture, the hard seat Cf 
which was once occupied— ay, but has now survived its cushion, as it has its 
master. 1 could fancy Ariosto sitting in it ; and the satires, in his own hand- 
writing, .which they unfold beside it, and the old bronze ink-stand, loaded with 
figures, "which also belonged to hhn, assist the willing delusion. This ink-stand 
has an antique rathe^ than an ancient appearance. Three nymphs lean forth from 
t}ie ebchmference, and oh the lid stands a Cupid, winged^ and looking 
up, .with a torch in one hand, his bow in the other, and his quiver beside him. A ‘ 
medal was bound pound thaakeleton of Ariosto, with his likeness impressed upon 
it* i cannot say I think 4 had much native qppression, but perhaps tlie artist 
wys ip fault. On the reverse is a hand, cutting with a pair of scissors the tongue 
fruBiji sMiiepti upraised from the grass with tins legen<i— pro bono maim, , 

' • 1 f ' >1 • * • • • • - ^ • • 

iV^lsforeamfuiusbript of the entire Gemsalemme Liberata, written by basso’s 
oWn hana;"amaiiu4cri^dftome poems written in prison to thei>ttke Alfonso, and 
the satires ' Of Aifosto, wtiiton also by bis own hand, and the Pastor Fido of Oua-^ 
rihi. The Gemsalemine; though it had evidently been copied and re-oopied^ Is in- ^ 
toriined, ^partloalarjy ^towards the end, with numerous correedous. The hand- 
writiBg of Ariostp is 4 small, fiita, and pointed oharaoter, exnresrii^ as 1 should 
say, a strong and kMn,imtehTttms 0 ribed energy mind; that of Tasso Is large, 
me, and fiowiog, except that there is a ohpoked expression in the midst of its fiow, 
wfiidi brings tim letters into a smalW compass than one expected fi>om the begin- 
ning of the word. It is the symbol of an utehso and earnest mind, exosediog at 
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The origin of Romantio Fiction in 
Europe ha$ occupied the attention of 
men of great learning. We do not 
thick it 00 essentially distinguished 
from Classical Fiction, as necessarily to 
r^uire the solutions which have been 
given, or to m,ake us look to the east 
for its parentage. Hercules was, with 
different arms, to be sure, not very 
unlike aTcnight-errant of the days of 
modern romance, and Alcina or Ar- 
mida exercised no enchantments that 
had not been employed in the days of 
far antiquity by the Circes and Medeas 
•qf the classical poets. So much for 
Mat is traditional, and a part of the 
common, stock of all poets ; and the 
nature of the human mind, producing 
in similar stages of society the same 
fruits of evil and good, will account 
for a good deal of the resemblance 
which has been observed in the poetry 
of nations very remote from each 
other. Still these considerations do 
not quite explain all the facts of the 
case ; and the information which has 
been brought together by War ton in 
his history of English poetry, is of 
great moment. 

He traces the introduction of ro- 
mantic fiction to the Arabians. In 
the beginning of the eighth century 


they entered Spain, . and effected 'a 
complete conquest Not merely’ were 
their religion and customs impic^ on 
the natives, but their lapguim ; and 
with the language the class ofldctions 
in which the oriental nations delighted. 
From Spain, through thecontinuedcCiil- 
mercial intercourse with the ports df 
Toulon and Marseilles, these dctioUs 
passed intj^ France and Italy. 

In Armorica or Bretagne, the 
Arabian fictions,, were received with 
delight, and produced an immediate 
harvest of lays ” and ** romances,'* of 
which many still remain. That part of 
France bad been peopled frdm Wales ; 
the Armoric langu^e is a dialect of 
^he Welsh, and it is said that, half a 
century ago, the language of Wales 
was understood by the natives of Bre- 
tagne. The Britons of Cornwall kept 
up their connexion with this part of 
the continent, and .Cornwall is made 
in many French romances the scene 
of romantic adventures. In the year 
1128, Geoffrey of Monmouth trans- 
lated into Latin the famous chronicle 
which goes by his name from a manu- 
script brought from Bretagne, and writ- 
ten in the British or Armoricati lan- 
guage. The subject of the chronicle Is 
the descent of the Welshprincesfrom the 


times its own depth, and admonished to return by the chillness of the waters of obli- 
vion striking on its adventurous feet. You know 1 always seek, in what I see, 
the manifestation of something beyond the present and tangible object, and as we 
do not agree in physiognomy, so we may not agree now. But my business is to 
relate my own. sensations, and not to attempt to inspire others with them, Slome 
of the of Tasso were sonnets to his persecutor, which contain a great deal 
of what is called flattery. If Alfonso’s ghost were asked how ho felt those praises, 1 
wonder what he would say. But to me there is much more to pity than to condemn 
in those entreaties and praises of Tasso. ...... 

Tasso's situation was widely diiTcrent from that of ai^ persecuted being of the 
present day ; for from the depth of dungeons public opinion might now, at length,* be 
awaked to an echo that would startle the oppressor. But then there was no hofie. 
There is something irresistibly pathetic to me in the sight of Tasso's own ha^- 
* writing, moulding expressions of adulation and entreaty to a deaf and stnpid ty- 
rant, ID an age when the most heroic virtue would have exposed ite possessor to 
hopeless persecution, and~such is the alliance between virtue and genius— .whose 
unoffending genius could not escape. 

** We went afterwards to see his prison in the hospital of Saint Anna, and t 
enclose you a piece of the wood of the very door which for seven years and three ^ 
months dividind this glorious being from the air and the light, ^hich had noarislied 
in him those inflnences, which he has commnnioated through his poetry*Co thou- 
sands. The dungeon is low and dirk : and when 1 say it is really a very dedsat 
I dungeon, 1 speak as one who has seen the prisons in the doge's pakoe qt VeUioO. 
But it is a horrible obode for the coarsest and meanest thing that, ever wore Use 
shape of maaf much more for one of delicate snsceptibilities and elevated fancies. 
It is low, and has a grated window, and being sunk some feet below tbe level of the 
earth, is full of unwholesome damps. In tbe darkest corner is a mark in the wall, 
where the ehakis were rivelted which bound him hand and foot. After some time, 
atr the instattoe of some cardinal* his friend, the duke allowed his victim a**fire-p)ace. 
The mark where it was walled up yet remains."— 5hellsy*s Lettm, fc, vol, ii,/ ' 
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trojan BrktiB. The period at which 
fte erigfaal ohroalde, er aikjofthe 
aai^nd pieces of whM it was eois- 
. fifroed/Wis writteoils doabtful, because 
^mlle there afe dhasions which would 
heem to fix it to elwrenth oentury, 
there is reason lb suppose there may 
"he interpolations of the translator ; 
but diat- woidd not materially affect 
Warton's mrin aiwumenti^i at a later 
dateithe inciwasea intercourse with the 
'Seat means of the crusades, would 
dodilly relbr the peculiar character 
01 die class of fictions to an Arabian 
source. The books of the Arabians 
are iUM with traditions about Gog 
and Mago^. Now, the ^ant who 
tipposed Brutus's landing in Britaip. 
was Goemegot. Another giant, whom 
King Arthur slew on St. Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall, is said, in the 
Armorican fable, to have come from 
Spain. This, says Warton, betrays 
the origin of these stories, as the 
Arabians were now settled in Spain. 
Arthur, in exultation at his victory, 
declares that this was the greatest 
giant he had killed since he overcame 
%be giant Ritho on the mountain 
Aral^, who had made himself a robe 
of the beards of the kings whom he 
had slain.* A magician js brought 
from Spain to the assistance of a 
Northumbrian prince, who has been 
educated by the king of the Armori- 
cans. There are repeated allusions 
<6 Eastern names and persons, and 
medidnal virtue is ascribed to each 
part^dor stone at Stonehenge, and 
^Is is derived fVom the Arabian fancy 
of the occult poperties of stones. 
.An aa^Ie speaks prophetically, and 
this notion of the lan^ge or birds 
aad'its bring popbetio is a favourite 
Eastern fiction. There is a college 
.at Caerleon in the chroiuole, with two 
liUhidFed astronomers. The courses of 
the stars and the appearance of a comet 
indicate the events of a battle. All this 
tsEAStem* ^'Dragons were a sure 
^ ihw of priehtaEsm. One of these in 
'pp romaoce is ^a.ternble dragon 
ffoui the wear, iireatiung fire 
and muminallitg aU the country with 
the brightness mhia eyes.* In another 
piaoe We hare a g^ant mounted on a 
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winged dragon : the dragon erecta his 
scaly tail, and wafts fak rider to the 
clouds with great rapidity.''^; 

The Chronicle of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth is one of the {preat r^ositories 
from whence the wnters of romance 
derive their materials. From it are 
the heroes of Arthur and his round 
table. The second of their treaswies, 
and that from which the ItaliSn writers 
are fondest of drawing, is the history of 
Charlemagne's Conquests, by Arch- 
bishop Turpin, " whose true name," 
says Ritsoii, ** was Tilpin, and who 
died before Charlemagne, though 
Robert Gaguin, in his licentious trans- 
lation of the work, makes him relate 
his own death." The period at which 
Turpin's history was compiled is very 
doubtful. It probably appeared be- 
fore Geoffrey's Chronicle, as the latter 
mentions Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers as present at King Arthur's 
coronation. The twelve peers of 
France occurs in chronicles of the 
tenth century ; and Geoffrey, or the 
author from whom he translates, 
might have found them in popular 
songs. That Turpin's history ex- 
isted before the year 1122 is certaiU) 
for Calixtus the Second, in that year, 
by papal authority, pronounced it to 
be genuine; and the Italian poets, 
whenever they relate any thing be- 
yond ordinary measure incredible, are 
sure to quote Turpin as their autho- 
rity, and thus put it forward as a 
matter of fafth. In both cases of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Chronicle 
and Turpin's History, each hook bul^ 
collected matter that was floating 
abroad in a thousand different forms. 
The song of Roland" was said to 
be sung by the Norman soldiers at the 
battle of Hastings ; and though fW>m 
the perishable nature of language, the ^ 
evidence is not distinct enough quite to ' 
prove the fact, there is no reasonable 
douhWtbat war and chivalrous adven- 
ture were among the themes of the 
Provenpal poets. . Pulci (c. 27) men- 
tioDs t^ Provenpal poet Amaud as 
recording the eiq^loits of Rinaldo— 


** Dopo coitui vennp i'lftmofb AmtUe 
Ch« molto dlUrinWmaite h^icriMp, 
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£ inTMtlgft le oprt Ui Klnaldo _ 

D*lt 'gnui coMchaftctln EgitW* ^ 

Another orig'in is suggested by 
Percy and Mallet, for this peculiar 
stifle of fiction — they would deduce it 
from the superstitions of the north of 
Europe — and say that “ the romance 
of chivalry may be derived, in a lineal 
descent, from the ancient historical 
songeiof the gothic bards and scalds." 
In theSe ancient poems are to be 
found giants and dwarfs. The Valky- 
riar were not unlike the fairies of 
romance. Enchantments of all kinds 
were to be found there, and dragons 
^nd monsters in abundance. The 
migration of Odin from the east, 
removes this difficulty to Warton’s 
satisfaction, more entirely than it 
would to ours, did we give perfect 
credence to the fact The sorcerers, 
witches, genii,] enchanted swords, and 
the mi^ic fires and rings may be com- 
mon property, or perhaps belong, in 
the first instance, rather to the east. 
The veneration for woman — the sen- 
timent of loyalty to the sovereign — the 
assertion of personal independence, in 
connection with allegiance to a feudal 
superior — the belief that the result of 
judicial combat expressed the decision 
of heaven in favour of the right, and 
the feeling of stainless honour as the 
true distinction of the knight and noble, 
full in with our idea of northern modes 
of thinking. These sentiments, though 
intelligible to every human heart and 
mind, were, many of them, contrasted 
with eastern habits, \i1iile to the north- 
man they were the breath of life. 

But to whatever origin we refer 
this peculiar style of fiction, it be- 
came, in the hands of the Italian poets, 
something altogether new. 1 ts life and 
soul and all its better elements were, we 
think, gothic — its forms were imita- 
tions, for the most part, of classical 
models. The Florentine storyteller 
who strolled from city to city, and 
from court to court, wheeever he 
could find an audience, was not more 
^e t^ rhapsodist who declaimed from 
nomw the story of Ulysses discpver- 
^ himself to Penelope, or sang the 
enchanted grotto of Calypso, than the 
^io romance of Pulci or Boiardo 


was like the Odysieyi Tbs Imhit of 
.reciting cantos ps iAofr 

patrons, made ibapoel 
the character of tbp stoyytelleir find 
in this is to be found tbe eapUantipii, 
not only as Foscolo and Gin^ueo^ 
us of the customary forms with.wUpb 
the cantos eommenoe and oonolu4f» 
but they do not seenv to havo ^ 
served it ; an inevitable mixture ^ |be 
oomic arj^es from the necessity of 
supporting, at the same moment,, tbo 
character di inspired poet and strol- 
ling deolaimer. Giuguen^ assumes, 
that the oommencentents and odo- 
clusioDs of oantos, in which the Mt 
now and then personates the ftroUiog 
minstrel, are written In sober 
^ nest, and he quotes one in which 
each of the auditors is asked "to put 
his hand into his purse and give a 
something, for here I conclude a 
canto. t'' This one would suppose 

sufficient to undeceive any reader. 

Ginguene analyses a few of the earlier 
poems of the fourteenth century, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of making his 
readers acquainted with Charles and 
his paladins— a knowledge as necessary 
to the reader of Ariosto, as an acquain- 
tance with the House of Atreus is to 
the student of the Greek drama* 
Charlemagne himself, bis nephew, 
lando, and Rinaldo, they are those widk 
whom we have most concern, The 
Charlemagne of romance di£fers from 
the Charlemagne of history, as nwch 
almost as the Charlemagne of Mex? 
eray and Voltaire differs^ froia the 
hero of the earlier chronicles. In- 
deed what is called philoeopbical bio* 
tory is the bolder fiction^ of ti^ 
two. Romance makes him eighth in 
direct descent from the Empwor 
Constantine, the great grandson of 
a second brother. The elder branoh 
of the family hpre glorious fruit ; for 
from it came his nephew> Bobmd/or 
Orlando. The old rpnuume of the 
iBea/t di IVtmeia gives the pe^gret— 
with an account of Charlemagne's early 
^ars. On the death of his fathei^ 
Wplo, who is assasiinsted by ^ two 
tural children, the ypung»prblfii;4i^ 
from Paris* A price, {s aef QO^'h{f 
head, and P^ Seigliie# Who wai:|ihen 


* Lays of the Minnesingers, page 2A 
t Che ora vi piaedt aicpialito por la tnUlid. ^ 
A voatre bQne,%frr madeuo alqaintOi ^ 
' teito 11 quiato ewha 
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yem, excom- 
mj^Tt him ahel- 
1ir»’’ ''^dliiHe8 conoefth SimBelf for a 
witflo in an abbej^ where he liree with 
the monke, aesi^ng the name of 
Majnot or Maxu/AtOt ^ floally iliea to 
Spain. He is '‘well received at Zara- 
gesssf the Oonrt ^^ the Saracen 
Ming; be fella* in love with the kinff*a 
daughter^ to whom he adminiatera the 
aacramentB of baptiam and n^itrimony. 
The of Africa now ihvadea 

SpaSn; whoae monarch ia eaved by the 
valOttriof hie son-in-law. Conapiraeiea 
are entered into against hinii and he 
Utea^irbm them. After a variety of 
adtenttfreSj he finds hia way to Paris, 
atoa the usurper with his own hand, 
and asoends the' throne of hia father. < 


^ years rolled on, when some scan- 
dal arose at the court of Paris, which 
united the liames of Milone, a yonng 
cavalier, • descended from the elder 
branch ^ the royal house, and Bertha, 
a younger aieter of Charlemane. The 
lady, t&e had loved with the incati- 
^uM ^^^mesa* which leads to ao 
Ininy interesting situations in romance, 
tras straightway shat Up in a tower, 
and death was said' to o6 too good a 
punis^hmeift for her and hbr lover. 

A brare knight, however, breaks 
the deers efMiIoiie*8 dungeon, and of 
her^thWer— ^nrings together the young 
pe^lei 'With notaries and witnesses, 
and has iimm married* Charlemagne 
is nifitaged-ideclares Milone outlawed 
k^ii^eizeshislasidi Pope Serghis, too, is 
atraightvfaj summoned to excommuni- 
cate them. Of all places in the world, 
wlfcredlef^eythink'bf going? Where, 
but tdR<nne I Even in the days of ro- 
ittaUees^ney wata necessary of lift, 
anAi^ene bad tiOne. He had already 
soldiieries, and arms, and all he had 
thal Oimld %0 sold or ^e^ped ; ' and at 
krt pber ^Sertha had to «reep into a 
cave, near Stitn, Co idiidO'her time, 
itcaaie'dfi^, ikid a'boyi hea^ as 
day, krais hoM. '‘The^etmgth of the 
hhfid was viiry great; andontfae vety 
hour ids Mrfh, b^na rdlliim 
Ufliseif rouM and tiu 

hefeachedsdtevery iximitb of the oa^ 
tarnit ^ The^sppy incident was one 
tddeh his > deli^ted^- parents wished 
n#ver- to be forgottm, and ftom this 
Act of rolUng he was called Rdand. 
Milo^ however, got tired wf wift ani 
child, after living withfAcni Ait Am 
years ia the eavem ; he ishdo Jdli^liwy 


t# Africa ;—thtDce to Perria and 
India. Of how he died or where, the 
romance is silent. 

Meanwhile Orlando and Us mother 
continue to live in the caverh near 
Stttri. To the mother it is a peribd of 
hope and fear. Her son ^ows the 
admiration of the neighbohthoo'd, and 
is soon recognised as tne'natural leader 
oftheyonngvillainsbftheplace, flehai, 
however, no cdkt, and one is bought him 
by subscription. Thb Commission is en- 
trusted to a committee of four. Two 
buy white * cloth, and two buy red. 
From this he took his name of*' Or- 
lando dal Quartiere."^ . ^ 

Charlemagne goes to Rome to be 
crowned Emperor of the West; and 
his nephew, who had now come to a 
time of life to help to support' his mo- 
ther, found the means of getting hear 
enough to the emperor's table to steal 
a plate of meat. He succeeded ; and 
again and again tried the same trick, 
(^arlemagne saw him, and thought to 
terrify him by a loud hoarse cough. 
The young scoundrel laid down the 
plate, and caught the emperor by 
the beard. He then fixed his eye 
upon the emperor,— his audacity had 
the effect of ftscination, and he de- 
camped, carrying with him the plate. 
The amazement of the crowded court 
is increased by Charles's communica- 
tion that he had seen this extraordinary 
boy in a dream. Inquiry is made 
after the boy and his mother— the re- 
lationship isaritnowledged by the em- 
peror, and his nephew^ received into 
favour, becomes the chief support of 
the throne. 

It is necessary, for understanding 
the mere story^ of the Italian roman- 
tic poets, to ^ve a moment's atten- 
tion to the pedigrees of thrir faetroes. 
Milone bad three brothers, who 
important as the fttbers of heroes .and 
heroines. From Otho of Engiapd 
sprang Astolpho, whom we mekt eai*]j 
in the FlirioSo, under' the disguise of 
a myrtle, and whom adventurea ard 
among the pleasantest parts of the 
poem. Bttovo was the father of the 
magician, hAli^gi. * The* ibiir sohi 
of Ayraon are Rjnaldo, Alard, Guik- 
cardo, and Ricdkrdettd ; afidhisbnefak* 
daughter is Brtdamant8,thefncestrfsi 
of im ilciise of Este. Rinalao is, next 
to Charlemagnei the most important 
^skaraoter in th^ fictions. Our first 
aMouat^liiB iii his daying a nephew 
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^iChiifles’i, who was oheating him^ 
ohess^ and flying fronl arrest to bis 
father's castle of MoDtanban« Char- 
lemagne marched against them with an 
army of ten thousand knights* com- 
manded by Orlando. ' 

The castle is besieged* but they con- 
trive to escape. ^They take to the 
road* and literally subsist by highway 
robbefy^ Rinaldo* without any mate- 
rial change in his circumstances by so 
high a connection* marries Clarice* 
sister to the King of Bourdeaux. 
Orlando and Charlemagne at last suc- 
ceed in capturing him* and he submits 
^n humiliating conditiona-4be best of 
which is* that he shall go to Palestine* 
to re-conquer the holy sepulchre. He 
goes. The magician* Malagigi* after 
a full experience of all the pleasures of 
a dissolute life* had become a hermit. 
Rinaldo succeeds in winning him from 
his retreat. The combined eifects of 
valour and magic are irresistible* and 
he returns to the emperor* loaded 
with all the treasures of the East. 
Lest our readers should be deceived 
by this language* it is necessary to 
say* that the treasures for the most 
part consist of relics* which* however* 
work miracles* and are important to 
Charlemagne's purposes. 

Of the dramatis personae of the 
Furioso most are taken fVom the 
Innamorato of Boiardo — and* proba- 
bly* Ariosto Had a greater advantage 
in cohtihuing stories which had already 
enchanted his hearers* than in seeking 
to engage their attfetion with the 
study of characters absolutely new. 
We are not* indeed* aware that any 
great poet has been content to do 
without the lud of traditions. The 
characters in the Iliad and Odyssey 
were those of the earlier ballads — and 
the Iliad and Odyssey have been in 
their turn* the inexhaustible sbre- 
house of tm Greek and Roman poets. 
Ariosto assumes that all the stories 
told by Boiardo are' familiar to his 
hearerf* and this is to ns rather an 
inodtiVenience— -as without reading 
the eafli^ romance* it H not ea^ to 
undeMtscnd thw precise position of his 
bqrdes and hc^fotnes at -me commence- 
ment'df tfah Furioso. t'his ’ renders 
it ne^etsa^ fo^ to say a fbur words 
of VbU * Stoiy before spealdUg of 
AWbiiftbVpbem. : ; 

The iteae of Durindana* the aword 
pf ^QrUbdot »d* of Bi^do* the 


horse of Ri&iddQb.;had raachad tbi 
ears of GradSescr* a lhonandi 
who had a dragon'r' facer, and hearty 
and was* in height* a. giant’ To 
tain them* he medkatea the mvanim 
of France. 

At the time this wild amldtion 
seizes , him* Charlemagne is holdteg 
a solemn tournament at Paris. ^Au 
strangers* baptized or infidel* are 
vited. 0» the first day of the festival 
is a sump^ous banquet. Charlemagne 
appears in bis royal robes— his gpiests* 
Christian and Pagan*' are twenty-two 
thousand and thirty. Their order is 
arranged according to rank. At all 
trumpet dinners* mistakes are likely 
to be made* and Rinaldo is not pbced 
•as high as in his own estimate he 
ought. This gives rise to some joking* 
but music sounds* and the meats are 
served up. While ' this is going on* 
four giknts enter the hall* and between 
them is a damsel of exceeding beauty* 
followed by a single knight* She tells 
Charlemagne that she and her brother 
are exiled from their father's house* 
that in their wanderings they had 
heard of this feast* and that they 
have come to win* if possible* the 
wreath of roses* which iS said to be 
the guerdon in these jbusts.' My 
brother*" she says* ''Will await kn 
comers at Pillar of Merlin. Should 
be succeed in unhorsing his adversary* 
such knight so nUteated shdll berhb 
risoner* — should my brother be fluog* 
am to be the reward' of the victor. 
I am Angelica* and my brother is 
Uberto." 

She remuDs kneding before Charles* 
who hesitates before he g^ves his 
answer. All the paladins are silent 
with admiration-^Orlando apwoEC^V^ 
her with eyes cast down — thq^ gr^- 
haired Namus feels his youth tetura^ 
ing* and Charles himself is actually in 
love. Ferrau*.a payuiihknight of mfl^ 
del Spain* thinks of snatching her 
at once, and carrying her oft bqi u 
restrained by the recmleotibn of what 
la due to thb imperial presence.'* Th# 
lady receives a gradoUs anewUr* ilpld 
retires. ’ ’ - ^ i 

The magician* Malagisp* suspcieif 
that all is not rij^t* and has reooorii 
to his bookSr-*h 9 , ooijures' Ut> tbijr 
devilat-ott^ of whom tUforms mm 
Angelica is sent by htt fatbUr* GUa^ 
firon* the kto of Ckto* p iha^ 
nate* an Ibe t&t cnl« tlni 
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AalteuMe, «ad hriaglbam wisoi^fi 
io im^ktbeti She u full maJic^ 
irnd !• l<wo«d in all m^ie-^er bro- 
whose true name is Argaliai has 
enchanted armour— and a lance» the 
virtue of which is such, that no knight 
could resist its pu8h--4ie has a rbg, 
too, that, pnt into mouth, Jys the 
power of making the person invisible, 
and which, worn on the finger, can 


frustrate all oaobantments— Jm haaa 
horse, too, of miraculous swiftneiss. 
Galafron's chief depeudance is, how- 
ever, on the fascinations of his daugh- 
ter. Malagigi is disturbed by the 
Dews — but orders his devils to trans- 
port him to the pavilion of Argalia, 
near the Pillar of Merlin— ArgaJia is 
resting in his pavilion, while 


* Angelica beneath a pine is sleeping, 

Her long light tresses scattered on the grass. 
Beside a limpid fount, whose waters, leaping. 
Fell back into a pool as clear as glass. 

A giant had the damsel in his keeping, 

Who might for a reposing angel pass ; 

Her brother's ring the sleeping lady wore, 
Whose hidden virtues were described before. 


False Malagigi, borne on fiendish steed. 

Meanwhile through fields of air in silence swept. 

And DOW dismountuig on the flowery mead 
Approached the weary damsel where she slept, 

By that grim giant watched, who for her need 
Good guard upon the sleeping lady kept, 

While others of her following paced the sward, 

And (such their charge) kept wider watch and ward." 


The enchanter throws the giants 
Jnto a magic sleep. Angelica is safe 
from the effects of his incantations In 
virtue of her brother's ring, which 
happened to be on her finger ; and the 
magician dis^pointed, is himself well 
flogged, his book taken from him, and 
by means of one of the spells in it, 
which Ai^elica read^ he is sent pri- 
soner to (^tbay. This scene appears 
to us much better in' his original poem 
of Boiordo than in Berni’s refaccia- 
mento, and we shidl at some time give 
our readers a translation of it. While 
these things are going on at Merlin's 
Pillar, there U confusion at Paris, as 
Orlando insists on bmng the first to 
jry the adventure with Argalia. This 
IS reacted, the, right determined 
hi, IpL Astblpho's is the first chance, 
jffld re^rfiu'e the second. 

A^etpho and Argalia engage, and 
ihato1pho/is instantly imh^sed j he 
yi^ds^bimimlf prisoner, in ^mpliance 
with 'the conditions of |the toornay. 
The peat day Ferrau’s bugb ia heard ; 
ge dpims the aeoosod course. Ar*> 
mia i^cets him, mounted on his horse 
^ampfn, ^ J^abican iji bla^r than a 
however, thwee ^ba|d 
' ^fhead pmirlu^rWitih g 


he is no vassal of Charles's, refuses to 
abide by the conditions which had been 
made. Argalia's giants interpose, and 
are beaten by Ferrau. Argalia re- 
sumes the combat, but finds he has left 
his lance behind. Blows are given 
and received, when a conversation is 
held between the combatants, in which 
they mutually learn that the arms of 
one are enchanted, and the skin of the 
other invulnerable. The communica- 
tion leads to a sort of treaty, in which 
Argalia offers Angelica to Ferrau, 

} >rovided she will marry him. Ange- 
ica, who had an opportunity of look- 
ing at Ferrau, thought him ugly ; be- 
side he was black haired, and she had 
set her heart on white haired men. 
The battle is renewed, and she trans- 
ports herself by magic from the acene. 
Argalia jies, and Ferrau follows, losing 
all trace, of knight or lady. Astolpho, 
meanwhile, finds himself at liberty, 
jmd his own lance having been broken 
in the tournay, be takes Argalia's, 
unconscious of its virtues, and re- 
turns to Paris. On his way he 
meets Ri^ldo, and jtells him the jbtu 
tune of Ferrap. 'At Paris, tOrkndo 
learns from him wnat bps oectured. 
Ely, too, sets out in the ermd^^ that 
<^;Apgelicji, ^pAave 
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0i^ag«d in puwiiit of thii fdr 
charmer at the lame momenti Pemu> 
Rinaldo, and Orlando. 

Meanwhile, the tournament which 
King Charles had proclaimed is going 
on, while his best knights are away. 
Grondonio, the pagan giant, seems 
likely to win the crown of roses ; he 
has vi^ounded and unhorsed numbers 
of the Christian knights. Astolpho 
enters the lists. The enchanted lance 
works a miracle. The giant falls 
like a tower that has been undermined. 
Astolpho, however, loses the honours 
4 ^f the day by treachery. He is furi« 
ous, tilts at friends and foes — even at 
Charles himself— and is at last carried 
off to prison. 

The three warriors whom we left 
in pursuit of Angelica arrive by diffe- 
rent roads to the wood of Arden, 
where she is. Rinaldo is the first to 
come, and he finds a beautiful fountain 
in the forest. Its properties are little 
suspected by him. The fountain had 
been, in the days of old, enchanted by 
Merlin, and the water, when drunk by 
one in love, made him forget his passion 
—-nay, more, made him hate all he 
had before loved. Unfortunately he 
drank, and though he soon after 
came to another fountain, he lay down 
on the bank, without drinking of its 
water. That second fountain was 
the fount of love : he lay down 
and slept. While he was sleeping, 
Angelica came, drank of its waters, 
and fell in love witl^ him. She pulls 
a handful of flowers, and throws 
them on his face. He wakes, looks at 
her, and flies. She pursues in vain— 
at length sinks down on the turf, and 
weeps herself asleep. Ferrau neat 
ipal^s his appearance ; he meets Ar- 
galia, and after a long combat he 
pierces him to the heart, through a 
chink in his enchanted armour. Ar- 
galia entreats that his conqueror 
shall throw him, all armed as he is, 
into the neighbouring riveP, that his 
memory may not be disgraced by its 
being known that he has been defeated 
in enchanted armour. Ferrau con- 
sents, with the single reservation of 
the helmet. He raises the crest from 
AigaJia’s helmet, puts it on, throws 
ArgaliaSnto the river, and pursues his 
Hrw through the woo^ 

: .Meao while . Orlando arrives, and 
finds Angelica sleeping. While hd is 
geabig on her» Ferrau comes np. 


^nks he is hei^ jgueidi^ iki^ 

defies him. ' He, lio^evO^ COoii 
ooguiees Orlandorond a duel follows^ 
during which Angelica flies. A truce 
is proposed by Orlando, who reason- 
ably suggests that both should follow 
her, and when she is recovered, that 
^eir dispute may be determined. This 
is refused by Ferrau, and the battle 
recommences with more fury than be- 
fore. It ds, however, interrupted by 
a lady on a palfrey, who comes de- 
manding Ferrau's assistance. Spain, 
she tells him, is besi^ed by Oradosso, 
and Marsilius has no other hope than 
in the valour of Ferrau. The pagan 
knight cannot resist the command of 
his sovereign. The duel is suspended 
» with the consent of Orlando, who fol- 
lows Angelica, while Ferrau and Flor- 
despina (such is the lady's name) return 
to Spain. The invasion of Spain, mean- 
while creates astir in Charlemagne's 
court, and Charles sends Rinaldo to 
the relief of Marsilius. 

Rinaldo is successful against four 
giant-kings, allies of Gradaaso. One 
of them, who survives a bloody battle 
outside the walls of Barcelona, reports 
the victory of Rinaldo, and Gradasso 
himself goes forth against the con- 
queror. Rinaldo is mounted on Bay- 
ardo, little knowing that this good 
steed is one of the main causes of the 
war. A single combat is agreed npon 
between Rinaldo and Gr^asso. If 
Rinaldo conquers, he is to have back 
all the prisoners made by Gradasso. 
If Gradasso wins the day, Bayardo 
is to be his. The duel is to take place 
the next day. 

Meanwhile Angelica, who has re- 
turned to India, thinlra of releasing 
Malagigi, in order that he may me- 
diate between her and Rinaldo. Ri- 
naldo receives him graciously, but has 
drunk too deeply of the waters oi dis- 
dain to give him any favourable iflteU 
ligence for Angelica. Midagigi U 
annoyed, and takes strangle revenge. 
He sends one of his devils to Rinaldo, 
who personates an envov fkom Grli- 
dasso, and misleads Rinaldo as to ^e 
precise time of the appoiatment. Ri- 
naldo on his coming to the field in 
the morning, sees only a small 
anchored to the shore. SocA after, 
however, he meebi and Mubats wMi 
one of Miliigag$% fiends, who hii 
assumed OrachaiO'4 ' R&aldo 
maktingaldov withaRMblhtaek^iartii 
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Ii{§, iifoiNi in thn lAnd. Th6 d6vU naldo iMps nfttt hini^ bnt th# diffl 
avnib Mmself of the' opportunity to leaps from prow to poop«*i* 

(weapon and flica into the bark. Ri- 

V Riimldo bhased him ,back from poop to nrowi 
The sword Fasbertadamiiifrin his hano, 

* Bid he from side to ^de, from stern to bow, 

. f Pitta while the barque is drifting from the land. 

Biaaldo marks it not ; who thought but hOw 
To reach the foe with his avenging brand ; 

Nor from Us long day-dream of vengeance woke, 

Till the false fiend was melted into smoke." 


The vessel scuds before the wind^ 
and at last takes gronod near the gar- 
dmis of the palace. 

Gradasso meanwhile waits with im* 
patience at the appointed hour and 
place for Rlnaldo. ne waits till night, s 
When Ricekafdetto* the brother of 
Binaldor finding he did not retnrn* 
withdrew the arm from Marsilins'S 
camp, and returned to^ France. 

^ Rii^do's conduct had thus all the 
^pearance of cowardice and treachery. 
The unfortunate Marsilius is compelled 
to make peace bn any terms, and holds 
Spain as kege-man of Gradasso. ' They 
march to Paris. ^ Charlemagne, who 
Mikes out to meet the invaders, k 
conquered. ' Gradasso renounces all 
rights of eonquest, demanding only 
Rinaldo'i horse and 'Orlando^ sword, 
and ithat dmrlemagne and his peers 
were to remain lus prisoners for a day. 
Charlemagne accepts the torme, and 
sends to Park for the horse. Astolphn 
had assamed the command at Paris. 
He receives Gharles'a messenger with 
indignatacn-vsays Charles has no 
right to the horse — if Gradasso wants 
him, let ^btm ooMe fight for him." 
Gradatso accepts the challenge i thsj 
fight. Astelpbods still armed with 
Argaliak inmncjible lanoe, and Gra« 
dasso'k unhorsed. Astolpho when he 
had bbtMued the release of the pri* 
sandrs, (Ibr ahk was part of his agree- 
mgnti with' Gradasso) tells ^ Cwles 
that bo •nmit dmri the next day to 
look (for Ua cousins^ Orlando and Rf- 
naklo. r^Omries to vain seeks to buy 
hiflfrto^ remain Wltb th0<ofibr ff Ire« 
land— aye# Isoland. The difica resists, 
and depart Gradasso, 4oo, retorns 
home. 

Oriaado had to . vain^ wandered as 
fiw IS the Tanak to senroh of Angelka# 
Biiaski^n sphtoz whom he meets tor 
the .dwelling of Angelica, She aa» 
sirseidt IstoAlbratofb and quesfiona 


him in her ‘tnm, ** Not to solve my 
ridcRe is ‘death;^ cried the toonster^# 
Oriando did not quite understand this, 
but thought he might as well put her 
out of the way, and with his sword Du- 
rindanahe straightway cuts her in two, 
and then reads the solution of the rid- 
dle from a book. He comes to a river, 
and rides along its precipitous banks, 
till he reaches a bridge. The giant 
who keeps it tells hioiit is the bridge 
of death. ** Maybe so,*' says the pala- 
din, and slays the giant ; as he falls, 
however, he loaches a spring, and 
a net of iron closes on the hero, beats 
the sword out of his hand, and there 
he lies captive. 

A friar comes up, and preaches a 
sermon, which Orlarido thinks is tak- 
ing a shabby advantage of his circum- 
stances. Up comes a Cyclops — looks 
at the friar-o-intimates that he cannot 
think of feeding on such carrion, 
takes up Orlando’s sword, and with it 
hews the net in pieces. Then comes 
a fight with the giant, in which 
Orlando conquers. He then proceeds 
to Albracca, but meeting a lady, who 
ofibrs him an enchanted mip, he drinks, 
and under the fimcination of the 
draught# follows her to a marvellous 
palace. 

Angelica has other lovers besides 
the Paladins, ■ and one of them be- 
sieges her father's capital. She con- 
trives to deliver 'Orlando from the 
captivity In which he was held, after 
having taken the enchanted draught, 
and he slm her persecutor hi si^|to 
combat. The charm which had at- 
tached her to Rinaldo still, bperatet, 
and she persuades Orkado to aceom- 
pony her in seardi of Aim to Frianoe*. 

On returning thraii|^ 'the ferkst of 
Arden, she drinks ef the foui^a of 
hatre<i--aiid Rinaldo# of Ihe fountain 
of love* . 

. Our object bring only to relato 
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Boi»rdo*8 fltory so far as to render 
intelligible the action of the Orlando 
Furiosoj it is sufficient for us to add« 
that, on Orlando's arriving in France 
with Angelical a combat takes place 
tween him and Rinaldo for the lady. 

Angelic^ seldom witnessed a battle^ 
without . flying from the Bcene-^and» 
while the cousins are engaged in 
combaei she rushed madly through the 
foresti Ad came at last *u{)on a plaiOf 
covered with tents^ This is the camp 
of Chsrlemagnei who is now at war 


with Agramanti the king of A£riea» 
who had invaded France* Charle- 
magnei to terminate the qoar^ 
between the eousinsi consigns An- 

f elica to- the care of NamnSi duke of 
lavariai and promises that she shsJl 
be the reward of him who performs 
the best service in the first battle with 
the Saracens. At this period ef the 
story commences , foe action of foe 
Oelando Fuaioso* 

^ A. 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 

VXBST K4IDBV. 

Sister» sweet sisteri why i>luck ye foe flowers 
That bloom all so bright in the jpparden bowers^ 

Where the sunshine of heaven foils light on their head* 

And foe dew of the evening is over them shed ? 

BBCOHO MAlDSir. 

m weave thee a coronal for thv hairi 
Of these lowly flowrets so fresh and fair. 

VXEST MAUBV. 

Sisteri sweet sister, ohi weave not now 
A wreath to bind on my aching brow. 

For 1 feel in my head such a burning pain. 

As a fire within were searing my brain. 4 

Sisteri dear sisteri oh bring them not nigh. 

Or foe flowers will wither, foe blossoms ffie ! 

^ lECOBD MAXDBV. 

ril make thee a bouquet, so bright and gay, 

To wear near thy heart— oh I say me not nay 1 

FIBIX XAlDBir. 

Sister, foir sister, 'twould find no rest. 

O'er the throbbing pulse of this feverish breast. 

It would seem to share in mv bosom's strift. 

And flutter as foooffh each foir flower had life 1 

Let tbem still feel foe sunslune, the dew, and foe showers— 

t>hi let them not perish, the beautiful flowers 1 

e FLOiivoa. 

* SnflgJHited by wearing flowers which were fresh at|aodnday, yet withered eiwjBi|ht. 
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DB. BR^TLKY BTOkSS. • 

Is the long record of miseries attendant upon old age recorded bj Juvenal^ 
we do not recollect that he has mentioned the world's forgetfulness of 
its greatest benefactorSi when age has mreedthemto retire from the« active 
pursuits of life. The p^ti ^he historian* the statesman — all wiio have 
amused* instructed* or gmrncd mankind—tbose on whose words nations 
have hung in anxious expectancy* or who Jiave been the delight and admiration 
of thousands* are alike neglected or forgotten, when years have deprived them 
of the power to please* or when they have ceased to tread the busy paths of 
worldly occupation. In addition to this we too often find that* by outliving* 
the active period of existence, they lose that posthumous reputation \ihich 
is one of the highest rewards the world can bestow upon its benefactors. Those 
who* if they died in the zenith of their fame* and in full possession of all their 
mental poiiers, would be followed by % nation’s tears, when they outlive their 
energies* are allowed to pass away with indifference* almost with neglect, and all 
the good they may have dt»ne is forgotten or unprized. The reason of this is 
too obvious — a new race has sprung up which knows little* perhaps cares less* 
for its predecessors^ aYid all contemporaries wiio hj$u1d appreciate the struggles 
of the time* and estimate the exertion beatowed in achieving benefits for their 
generation* have passed away ; and thus it too often happens that 

“ The evil that nwQ So If vw after Uiemi 
The good u ott interred with their hojaa*' 


These remarks have been forced upon us jby fbe recent death of Dr. Whitley 
Stokes* a man who conferred many and great benefits upon society in Ire- 
land, and whose body, soul, and spirit were for years devoted to the pursuit of 
means to promote the moral interests and developo the physical resources of 
his country, and who was so far in advance of the times in which he lived* that 
it is enly now we can appreciate what he^ strove for during a long life ; and we 
are now reaping the benefits of that for which he endured years 6f toil* obloquy* 
and even persecution to accomplish. 

Some may perhaps think our commendations exaggerated* and charge us with 
extravagance in claiming so much for the subject of this /itetch ; but we trust, 
ere we conclude* to prove that he was worthy of still higher eulogy. Doctor 
Stokes was tiirough a Ihnglife* a strenuous advocate of the liberties not only of 
his country, but of mankind. He was the uncompromising enemy of tyranny, 
whether despotic or democratic. He was the first successful teacher of 
medicine in Ireland* as well as the founder of clinical medical instruction. To 
him we owe* in a great measure* the formation of the admirable botanical 
garden and the moseum of Trkirty College. He was almost the fii^st to draw pub- 
lic attention to the vast* natural and industrial resources of Ireland ; and from 
his eloquent and oarneM teaebing may be dated the cultivation of natural history* 
geology* and mineralogy 'kf puElfn ; and one of his last public efforts was the 
foundation of the Zoological Society. i 

But bio mi^olry is encircled with even higher honours. He was an active 
promoter of tim Insb Society* and sought by every exertion of bis ^ind* and by ^ 
mofft liberal ex]^haitur6 pf UKmey* to further the instruction of the pSfople through 
the medium of their language. A aealous and sincere Christian* he 
sought to bring the light of the Gospel to every poor man's heart and home* 
believing, that in so doing he was laying the foundation of virtue* peace* and 
prosperity in Iretanijl*;} In the year 1814* he printed^ at his owti ex^onse* an 
English and Irish Di|||nary, bearing the* following motto— i 

W 45<M»r4 

bem*’) 
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Dr, WhUlty Si6ke$, 

In a preface to this work he briefly combatted the apprehension even still 
enteirtained by some as to the result of the cultivation of the Irish langaage 

“ Some^ I believe, may fear that any eacouragoment to the revival of the Irish 
language ma}' be injurious, by delaying its decline, and the consequent extension of 
the English. , To me this decline does not appear so rapid as it may to others ; but 
with respect to the extension of the English laneuago, it appears likely to be pro- 
moted at pre*!ent by the cultivation of the Irish. This is 'ubat will open to the 
native student an easy path to the first rudiments of knowledge ; when these are 
obtained, emulation anil interest will soon excite him to the acquisition of the Eng- 
lish language, on which his hopes depe;id. And he will speedily outstrip the scholar 
who has bebn taught, like a parrot, to pronounce by signal, -words whioh convey 
to his mind no meaning whatev(*r. 

** Let us, then, dimmish the inconvenience of distinct languages, by multiplying 
interpreters. All the uitereouriies of society will be oonducted with more facility 
and the tribes, so long separated, may at length begin to blend into one nation.” 

* We have long since had, the desire to present a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Dr. Stokes ; but out of respect to feelings which we honoured, we 
abstained from doing h<i, hoping that in time ue might overcome what we 
esteemed a prejudice, and that ue should hi* able to present to the public a full 
and perfect biographical sketch of one of the most remarkable men of the past 
age. It is with pain we have now to pen an obituary memoir ; for while we may 
now mure freely discuss his character and attainments* and introduce topics we 
should then have been compelled to a\oid, we still feel, independently of our 
sorrow at his loss, that we have missed the opportunity of laying before the 
public personal recollections, which would have been at the ptesent time most 
valuable for their truthfulness, and the interest which the reminiscences of one 
who lived in the most trying periods of Ireland’s history would afford. 

We hope, however, in the present sketch to be able to present sueb 

portraiture of the man as incay justify our praise of one who, though dead 
during the latter of his life to the active pursuits of literature, science, 
1 and politics, had been one of the brightes»t ornaments of the university, and the 
best model of what a patriot should be, if honesty, uprightness, devotion to his 
country, unselfishness, and a total indifference to what could lead to personal 
advantage, be the test of what a patiiot should be. 

Dr. Whitley Stokes was born in the year 1763. His father, who had been a 
Fellow of Trinity College, had retired on a college living, and was Chancellor 
of the Cathedral and ina'^ter of the endowed school of Waterford, to which hU 
character as an acconiplyihcd scholar gave a high reputation, and was fuUy jus- 
tified by the number of eminent men educated there, amongst whom was bis sou. 
At an eafly age Dr. Stokes entered the university, where his undergraduate 
career was highly distinguished, as much hy his industry and talents as by enthu- 
siasm in the investigation of physical science ; and at an early age he obtained a 
fellowship, under circiunstance.s highly characteristic of his energetic mind, 
lie had fur some months previous to the examination been labouring under 
illness, brought on, in a great measure by the severity of his study, and when 
the day of trial came he was so ill and weak that his friends considered 
*it impossible that he could undergo the necessary exertion. However, his, 
fixity of purpose could nut he shaken, nor would he allow what be deemed the 
certain reward of his exertions be snatched from him by any light cause, and 
on the morning of the examination he was carried into the hall, and to the 
astonishment of all, proved hy his answering that, though the body was ex* 
hausted, the mind was unimpaired; and to the joy of his friends, he wae 
declared the successful candidate. Having attained thfis grand object of hi{i‘ 
ambition, be did not lapse into a merely indolent performance of his college duties 
' — he seemed to regard what many aeeto the goal, as only the starting point 
of life, whence he was to proceed in a career of active prosecution of those pur« 
suits which Vsre to confer, not benefit on himse|f or his ^ily, but on liteiir* 
ture, science, and thq best inteiuists of mankind*^ from thU pjsriod 

till a, few years before hla death, his Hfe was onq*c^ntjf)ui^^liytqrtiq^ 
emutaat opposition^ wfiioh seemfdbatto stimu^e^sjpi^^ifl^ 
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With regard to WhitJoy Stokos, lu^ mditioal opinions ai>proach neai’cr to mine than 
those of either Knox or Burrowes. We, however, differ on many material points ; 
and we differ on principles which do honour to Stokes’s heart. With an acute 
feeling of the degradation of his country, and a just and generous indignation against 
her oppressors, the tenderness and humanity of his disposition is such, that he recoils 
from any measures to be attempted for her emancipation which may terminate in 
blood : in this respect I have not the virtue to imitate him. 1 must observe, that, 
with this perhaps extravagant anxiety for the lives of others, 1 am sure in any case 
which satisfied nis conscience, no man would bo more prodigal of his own life than 
Whitley Stokes, for he is an enthusiast in his nature ; but * what he would highly, 
that wou)d he holily ;* and 1 am afraid in the present state of things, that is a 
thing impossible. I love Stokes most sincerely. With a most excellent and highly 
cultivated mindt he possesses the di.stinguishing charact<Tistic of the best and most 
feeling heart ; and 1 am sure it will not hurt the self-love of the friends whose 
names I have recorded, when I say that, in the full force of the phrase, I look upon 
Whitley Stokes as the very best man I have ever known.” 

Shortly after these events the rebellion of ’96 broke out, and he at once, and 
without hesitation joined the party opposed to the rebellion. He took command of 
a college corps, and was distinguished by his energy, and*the care he took of the 
exercise and drilling of those under hi^command. Unfortunately, circumstances 
occurred which made him feel it necessary to resign the command — we believe 
the reason was, that many of the privates in the corps wore dissatisfied with 
being placed under one whose principles they considered doubtful, owing to his 
intimacy with so many of the republican party. However that may be, we 
feel fully assured that his loyalty would have w'ithstood any temptation, 
and that his devotion to the cause he had adopted was as single-hearted as 
that of any of his comreades. Indeed, as evidence of this, we may state that an 
address was presented to him from the officers and men of his company, highly 
complimentary to his loyalty and zeal. 

This and other circumstances led to an inquiry into his conduct as a 
fellow and tutor of Trinity College, and a visitation was called by Lord 
Clare< the Chancellor, at which, though nothing whatsoever was proved, in the 
slightest decree compromising his character as a loyal subject or a member of 
the University, it was decided by the visitors that he should be suspended from 
his fellowship for a year. This was a most unwarranted proceeding, unsup- 
ported by evidence, and by no means justifiable on the ground that it was 
necessary to make an example of an eminent man for holding opinions likely to 
endanger the peace of the country. No charge of disloyalty was established ; 
on the contrary, evidence was brought forward to prove <hat he had always in- 
culcated in the strongest manner, the duty of obedience to the laws of the 
land, and respect for the sovereign. It was "also proved that he was one of the 
most firm upholders of the truths of Christianity, which was then threatened 
with danger from the French party ; in fact, that he had made himself remark- 
able by his giving private lectures to his pupils on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and by having also published an excellent pamphlet in answer to Paine’s Age 
of Reason.” Despite of all this, expediency, the tyrant’s plea, was used to jus- 
tify an act of the greatest oppression. This work of Dr. Stokes was of incal- 
culable value at that period, when the infidel principles which it so strenuously 
opposed, were beginning to spread among the students of the University. 

Shortly after this storm of politics, the Union took place, and in the calm 
which followed Dr. Stokes found time for pursuits more congenial to his cha- 
racter, and more suited to his tastes. Indeed we are not aware that he again 
directly interfered in such subjects ; other topics occupied his thoughts, and he 
deemed thgt Ireland was%o be benefitted more by attention to the development 
of her great resources than h^ the necessary excitement of politics, which could 
not be* employed without evoking the demon of religious discord. 

To this end he devoted himself to various practical subjects— :-the employment 
of the poor, their education, and the economic mode of supplying large cities 
with food. In aid of these objects he expended large sums of money annually 
for * several years. He was one of the most able and active promoters of 
the Irish Society, by which so many blessings have been conferred on the 
inhabitants of this country, and hebad selections of the sacred Scriptures trans- 
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latod into the Irish language and printed at his own expense ; and it is a sad 
con Bideration, that had the Church of Ireland but manifested half the zeal 
for education in former years that a layman afterwards did* we should not in all 
probablility be now in the state of anarchy, which makes many doubt the utility 
of an Established Church, and gives to politicians one of their strongest ar- 
guments against its efficacy. 

Plans for the employment of the poor must occupy the mind of every 
person who feels an interest in the well-being of this country, or who even 
possesses the slightest feelings of benevolence ; and few men were more under 
the influonce of both these motives to exertion in their cause than Dr. Stokes. On 
all sides then, as now, though perhaps the evils are af present slightly alleviated, 
were to be seen thousands of able-bodied pauper^, willing to work for the 
slightest remuneration for their toil, — immense tracts of waste land — andavailable 
but unemployed motive power adequate to supplying manufactures and employ- 
• ment for thousands. I’his was, as at present, a sight to stir the spirit within any 
man, whose heart beat with generous feeling, and Dr. Stokes endeavoured to di- 
rect the public mind to adopt means by which a state of things so unnatural and^so 
anomalous might he alleviated. We cannot enter into details of the different 
suggestions he offered. We may briefly allude to them. One was a proper 
regulation of the sea fisheries along the coast, which he considered a most 
desirable mode of employment, giving not only to small capital a ready 
investment and return, but supplying an export trade from the south and 
west of Ireland ; and keeping up a nursery of men for the navy, in case of war. 
We trust to see something done in this way even more extensively than at pre- 
sent, when attempts arc making on the southern coast to establish efficient 
fisheries, and capital is being embarked in that most lucrative trade. Another 
proposal he made was the renting out in small farms waste lands, under the con- 
trol and direction of proper agents. The working of the different mines of 
coal, iron, copper, &c., was one of his most favourite projects, and we can point 
to the Mining Company of Ireland, and its flourishing works in the south, as one 
of the great benefits conferred upon this country, of which he was a most active 
j)roiuoter, and which expends in one small district, in wages alone, upwards of 
eight hundred pounds per week. From these laborious investigations arose his 
work on the resources of Ireland, the first attempt made towards the develop- 
ment of the wealth and innate powers of this kingdom. 

To the theory which attributed the poverty and distress of Ireland to our over- 
population, he was a most determined opponent; and he proved that there was, if 
properly employed, a« capability of supporting a much greater population in 
Ireland than the number of inhabitants it then contained. On this subject his 
opinions coincided with those of the most experienced men at present, who 
have any knowledge of the great but undeveloped resources of this country. To 
the Malthusian doctrines he was, under all their phases, a decided opponent, and 
he published, about the year 1818, a pamphlet, in which he refuted the axiom as- 
sumed by the disciples of that school, that population increases in a higher ratio 
than the means of support, and the principles which he was the first to combat, 
were afterwards fully refuted by the amiable and excellent Mr. M. T. Sadler, in 
his Treatise on Population. 

Shortly after his taking his seat as a member of the senior board, he felt com- 
jielled, from religious scruples^ to relinquish his fellowship, under circumstances 
highly creditable to bis conscientious feelings, \vhich compelled him to sacrifice 
place and emolument, rather than hold them in violation of his convictions. 

On his resignation of his fellowship, he was appointed Lecturer pn 
Natural History, and during the period he held this professorship, he 
gave many courses of lectures on the different branches of this interesting 
study, in which he not only introduced subjects treated of in the Uniuersity 
by him for the first time, but put forward many and original views on 
various t(mics connected with the natural sciences. He was the first 
teacher in Dublin of the modern theories of geology and mineralogy, and it was 
under his direction that the present I^uieum of Mineralogy in Trinity College was 
arraujged, and many of the most interesting specimens were contributed by him, 
especially those which served to elucidate the mineral resources of Ireland. He 
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was also the first to put forward the modern theory of meteors being 
either fragments of a former planet^ or small planetary bodies revolving round 
the suDy with orbits crossing that of the earthy and which being con- 
sequently occasionally brought within the sphere of the earth’s attraction^ give 
rise to those showers of meteoric stones, which are now admitted to have fallen 
from the air on various occasions. This subject he treated fully in a lecture 
delivered many years since, and he contrasted the dift'erent popular opinions re- 
lative to shooting stars being produced in the atmosphere, or sent out of the vol- 
canoes in the moon, refuting those opinions by arguments, tlic truth of -which 
recent discoveries have fqjly proved, and which are now generally ' adopted 
by the philosophic world. He also delivered many courses of lectures on 
the volcanic theory of the* earth, and put forward what is now considere<l 
the established theory, though then received, as all new views are, with ridicule 
or contempt ; and he was the first to introduce, in common with the distinguished 
Dr. Macartney, those views of comparative anatomy brought to perfection by 
Cuvier. It was to forward the study of natural history in this country that 
he determined on the formation of the Zoological Society of Dublin ; 
and to assist in this object, he visited Paris and London, to make himself 
practically acquainted wdth the system^pursued in the Jardin du Koi and the 
Zoological Society of London. During his visit to the former city he made 
the acquaintance and friendship of Cuvier and Hrongniart. 

Want of space compels us to curtail much matter of interest which we had 
intended to introduce into this article, and gladly would we have proved by ex- 
tracts from his writings, many assertions made in the preceding pages, but unfor- 
tunately the limits to which we are restricted compel us to bring these memo- 
randa to a rather hurried conclusion. Gladly would we have dilated on his 
personal amiability, which endeared him to all who were honoured by his 
friendship ; and despite of some peculiarities of manner, inseparable from ge- 
nius, gave to an evening in his society, a freshness and novelty seldom enjoyed 
in this commonplace existence. He would then give pleasure to all around him 
by a vivacity and humour almost boyish. He seemed always to bear in mind the 
maxim of Cicero — Ut enim adolescentein, in quo senile aliquid ; sic scnein, in 
quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo: quod t|ui sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, 
animo nunquam erit and he was equally ready to enjoy a jest, or to repeat, 
with the richest humour, some witty anecdote, and seemed always prepared to 
vary the monotony of philosophic discussion by wit and pleasantry. He was at 
the same time remarkable for the almost feminine purity of his mind ; no one 
ever heard from his lips a syllable capable of raising a blush on the most modest 
cheek; and a jest or a tale sullied by the slightest impurity, or treating disre- 
spectfully either morality or religion, no matter how piquant or witty, would 
never win a smile, or pass without his showing hih resentment either by silent 
contempt or indignant remonstrance. It is also a trait in his character rarely met 
with, that he had no enemies ; opponents he had, and many, but though he 
never spared vice or countenanced folly, yet while he crushed the one and 
awed the other, their votaries were never rendered his enemies. To modest 
merit he was the firmest friend, and his hand and purse were ever open to aid 
the efforts of struggling genius ; and there are many now living who could 
prove the ready aid he afforded them in their struggles to competence and 
wealth. t 

His mind was highly poetical, and no one could more keenly feel the 
beauties of our classic poets, with whose writings he was familiar, being 
hifliself a library of ^reference to the best of the ancient and modern 
classics, yhis taste was the more remarkable as it is rarely that poetic 
taste is found to co-exist in minds trained to the cultivation of the ex- 
act iBciences, and few men can be pointed out, whose energies have been 
directed to abstract science, or its practical applications, who could even 
feel a poetic sentiment. This, however, was not the case with Dr. Stokes. 
Though a utilitarian in the highest sense, be felt that the fine arts were a means 
of advancing civilization almost more effeetuiilly than tracts or lectures. He knew 
that painting, poetry, and music, possess a secret power over the instincts of our 
nature, more readily available than abstract truths can ever be ; and he also 
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thought that some romanoo sliouhl mingle with the dull realities of life, to make 
man a feeling as well as a thinking being — a creature with a feeling soul as well 
as a reasoning mind. And to this end he thought that every encouragement 
should be given to the cultivation of our tastes for the beautiful in all its forms. 
He was himself an enthusiast in poetry ; few men could feel more keenly the 
numerous beauties of the galaxy of poets whose rising glories he witnessed ; and 
we have heard some of his friends state, thnt when the works of Burns or Scott 
first appeared, Dr. Stokes was almost the first person in Dublin to appreciate 
their now acknowledged merits. In the year 1793, on the occasion of his first 
visit to Scotland, one of the first acquaintances he formed was with Robert 
Burns* aX whose house he spent many happy hoursj, and of whose writings he 
was ever an ardent admirer. Of painting and music ho was a most attached 
votary ; and often have his friends seen him absorbed in ecstasy as ho listened 
to the “ wild songs of his dear native plains,” his whole soul concentrated upon 
the poetry and melody. 

, On several occasions he wooed the muse, and we subjoin a few (perhaps not the 
best) specimens of his capal)ility in this high accomplishment, which have not 
been published. The first is a free translation of Seneca’s fine ode, ** Stet qui- 
cunque volet potern," in which the spirit of (he original is fully preserved ; 
the second, an address to the shamrock^worn by George the Fourth, which is 
most interesting, not only from the intense expression of love of country con- 
tained in it, but also from its being w'ritten when he had nearly reached his 
sixtieth year. 


orn I'Ngt 1 \oli r pothns.” 

Cliird), cliDib who will the slij>pery height 
'^riiul leads to royal smiles and power, 

]M v h(*art let hiiinbl(! peace delight, 

Lei conseiein*e chei r my parting hour. 

So nhoii my days in peae(* have llown, 

'i'o citie.'', eamps, aiul courts unknown, 

Cidmly ril meet an humble grave, 
wealth to lose, no p»>wer to leave. 

.Man to his long miseonduet blind, 

Anns the dread King with all his dangt*!*, 

Idves known too wdi to all in.ankind, 

Dies to hinihelfa nrelched stranger! 

THK fJHA-\MloCTi Wo«X 11 V CKOBCj: TV. OV HIS rmLTC HNTRV INTO DUBLIN 1821. 

• 

Tail' plant I beloved with rooted truth. 

And watered by my tears, 

'J'he bitter trial f>f my youth, 

The solace of my years. 

Loa ’d, lioiiorM plant, lot) long ojipressed 
Beneath tin* foot of pride, 

At length unfold thy beaming breast 
And east the dust .aside. 

Beloved! revive— sour King appear's, 

'fo wipe your tears aw'ay, 

'I’ho sorrows of a thousand years 
Are vani-^hing to-day. 
llis .aged head thy grateful breast 
Shall soothe to safe repose. 

Tree from the thorns that still iub'sl 
’I’lie Thistle and the Rose. 

The following lines will, wo think, boar comparison with any that Goldsmith 
has ever written : — 

As some adventurous merchant bound 
'i'o distant climes the globe around, 

Parts freely with^iie monied store. 

For what may suit his native shore ; 
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We who our course to-morrow keep 
Beyond the grave’s unmeasured deep. 

Yet hope, that trackless ocean passed, 

To reach our Father’s home at last, 

Those things alone should make our care, 

Which we are sure are treasured there. 

Know the9, in God and angel’s sight, 

No gem more pure, nor diamond bright, 

As one good action, done to prove 
Us mindful of that Father’s love. 

Until a very few years4)efore his deaths he continued actively employed in 
the execution of his collegiate duties ; in the private prosecution of chemical 
investigations ; and in plans for developing the resources of this country by the 
establishment of different manufactures. However, advancing age, though it 
left him in the enjoyment of his mental faculties, had incapacitated him from the 
intercourse of society, in a great degree, for some years past ; yet those who 
had the privileges of his familiar friends, could still admire the resources of his 
well-stored mind, which called forth, even to the last day of his life, their admi- 
ration at their richness and variety. . And we may mention, that the evening 
before his fatal illness, he gave a long and animated description of all the events 
connected with Napoleon’s Russian campaign, and the disastrous retreat of the 
nand army from the walls of Moscow. This was the last occasion on which his 
friends had an opportunity of admiring his accurate memory and great power of 
description, for a few hours subsequently he w^as seized with illness, which spee- 
dily proved fatal, leaving to the world a bright example of untiring zeal for 
knowledge, kind-heartedness which no ingratitude could chill, and benevolence 
ever ready to sacrifice self-interest or advantage to the wants or necessities of 
others. Never was a man whose position and character made temporary fame 
an object of desire, so free from every trace of envy or detraction of others. 
This was almost carried to a faulty extent. He wjis always ready to impart his 
stores of knowledge to every inquirer ; and he often saw others claiming merit 
and obtaining rewards for what he had originated ; and we know that several 
discoveries of his, were the means of advancing men to a temporary eminence, 
whose only merit was their unblushing effrontery in piracy. Stilf he allow'cd 
this without envy or reproach. Truth was advanced and knowledge was dif- 
fused, and he cared not by what channels, or at what loss of fame to himself. 

' Our task is now done — would we could say, worthily of its subject. We have 
laboured at no mere panegyric, nor advanced one word beyond simple fact, 
though we are conscious we have fallen far short of expressing fully our opinion 
of this most accomplished and exemplary man. Did the limits of a magazine 
article allow us to make quotations from his valuable publications, we doubfliot 
the public would be now a great gainer, as roost of his views on practical subjects 
would admirably suit the present times, when more correct notions ofpublic policy 
are likely to be applied to the alleviation of the wants of this country, and mere 
theoretical politics are giving way to attempts at material improvements, by means 
of education, manufactures, and an amended system of agriculture. Would that 

we could hope his oft-repeated warnings against bloodshed and violence given 

when the provocations to both, and the hopes of success, were infinitely greater 
than at present — could now be heard, and that all who loved their country and 
their religion, the Protestant or the Roman Catholic, would lay to heart the 
following passage from his admirable address to the people of Ireland, written 
in 1799 
• 

“ I wisl to make the people know and love the moral precepts of the Gospel • 
when they become bettor acquainted with the standard of their common faith, they 
will learn how far all hare departed from it in doctrine and practice : returning to 
their source, they must approach to each other, and, if they cannot entirely meet, 
Wey will find It positively enjoined to bear each other’s differences of opinion with 
chanty and indulgence— they will find the distinguishing mark of Christians is 
mutual love — they will be ashamed of their past errors, and promise each other that 
they will never be led into them again,” » r 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY— NO. 111. 

Th<m hMt left wxrrow in thy song, 

A voice not loud but deep ; 

The glorious bowers of eaxth emong, 

How often didst thou weep 1 

Where cotildst thou flx on mortal ground 
, Thy tender thoughts and high P 

• Now peace the woman's heart liath found 

And joy t)te poet's eye.*’— 

Mbs. HuKAas. 

[The Nodes Ambrosianae “ of BlackwootTs Magazine^ may be said to have 
conferred an immortality — dejure as well as de facto ^on those concerned in 
themf whether the speakers or the spoken of. Their rapid conversational flow 
was an easy vehicle for introducing the merits of all whose names had come to 
the public ear ; and praise was as liberally given to some^ as burning invective 
poured down on others. With the true characteristics of a vigorous mind, the 
litcTary likings and dislikings of Christdl)her North were equally intense. He 
rejoiced in discovering and declaring real genius — and he did both with un- 
bounded generosity — every whit as well as he gloried in the slaughter of a mere 
pretender to poetical fame. His exquisite judgment seldom left him at fault ; 
and his criticisms, even when ruthlessly severe, were yet shown to be at least 
discriminative, if not impartial. Early — almost on her first appearance in 
print — was his helping hand extended towards Mrs. James Gray’s efforts ; and 
at his divine symposium, through the lips of the Shepherd, he then named her 
with praise, along with many more of her bright sister spirits. We feel it a 
sort of duty to make the extract, now that she, with the most of those referred 
to, has passed away from this earth for ever : — 

“ Shepherd — Mr. North, I often wush that we had some leddies at the Noctes 
When you’re married to Mrs. Gentle, you maun bring her sometimes to Picardy, 
to matroiieexe the ithcr females, that there may be nae scandalum magnatum. And 
then what pairtics ! Neist time she comes to Embro’, we’ll hae the Hemans, and 
she’ll aiblins sing to u.s some o* her ain boautifu’ sangs, set to tunes by that de- 
lightfu’ musical genius, her sister. 

“ North — And she shall sit at my right hand. 

** Shepherd — And mo on hers. 

“ JVor/A— And with^er wit she shall brighten the dimness her pathos brings into 
our eyes, till tears and smiles struggle together beneath the witchery of the fair 
necromancercss. And li. £. L., 1 hope, will not refuse to sit on the old man’s left. 

“ Shepherd-^O 1 but I wush I could sit next to her too; but it’s impossible 
to be like a bird, in twa places at ance, sae I maun submit. 

“ iVbrM-— Miss Landon, I understand, is a brilliant creature, full of animation 
and enthusiasm, and, like Mrs. Hemans too, none of your lachrymose muses, * me- 
lancholy wd gentlemanlike,'' but like the daughters of Adam and Eve, earnestly and 
keenly alive to all the cheerful and pleasant humanities and charities of this every- 
day sublunary world of ours. 

“ Shepherd^—l^Mi wunna you ask Miss Jewsbury to the first male and fentale 
Noctes ? She’s really a maist superior lassie? 

North — Both in prose^ and verse. Her Phantasmagoria ^two miscellaneous 

volumes^ — ^teem with promise and performance. Nor must our festal board, that 
happy night, miss the light of the countenance of the fascinatinff Mrs. Jameson. 

“ Wha’s she ? ® 

“ North — Read you never the Diary of an Ennuyee ? 

“ Shepherd — O’ a what? An N, O, E ? Is’t a man or a woman’s initiid H ? 

“ North — Nor the Loves of the Poets ? ^ 

SAcjoAerd— Only what was in the Magazin. But, oh! sir, yon were maist 
boautifu’ sijecimens o' eloquent and impassmnat' prose composition as ever dropped 
like hinny frae woman’s lips. We maun hae Mrs. Jameson — we maun indeed. And 

wull ye hoar till me, sir, there’s a fine enthusiastic bit lassie ca'd Brown Ada 

Brown, 1 think — ^wha maun get an ii^veet, if she's no ower young to gang out to 
Booper i but Miss Mitford, or Mrs. Mary Howitt, will aiblins hmg the bit 
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cretnr under their Tt ing ; and as for mysel', 1 shall be as kind to her as if she were 
my ain dochter. 

•• iVbrM— Visions of glory, spare my aching sight— 

Ye unborn Nodes, press not on my soul !*’• 

This was fine praise finely given ; and must have awakened in the mind of 
ihe young debutante, feelings of the purest gratification. And how much o^ 
her after-destiny may it not have decided ; what resolves may it not have en* 
kindled, to consecrate her life to her high calling — to toil yet more in literary 
(ffort — to struggle for a name which would endure? For our early impres- 
sions shape the course of our maturer years ; and the applause or the < disap- 
pointment of youth, remains unforgotten, even amidst the weariness of old age. 

The poems which follow were written at various periods of life, mostly, how- 
ever, within the last five or*six years. The reader can so readily distinguish 
between them, even from the mere internal showing, that we do not deem it in- 
cumbent to point out their dating more particularly. Mrs. Gray’s maturer 
poetry does not differ more from her earlier productions in a higher finish, than 
in an altered tone and manner. Happiness with her was a plant of slow growth ; 
and from the intensity of feeling in youth, she was hardly acquainted with it then. 
But as years grew, her mind became more lofty and calm ; the morbid expres- 
sion of impatient longing passed away along with the idle dreams of her inex- 
perience. A serener heaven she beheld over head the further she advanced on 
her life-journey ; and when she suddenly came to its termination, as she did 
with her youth yet undeparted from her, the very gates of that bright world 
seemed unclosed, to admit the new-born angel. Who could forget such parting 
words as Oh, not one pang, not one pang too many 1” from lips already round- 
ing in their gasp of death ? It could but remind those to whom it was repeated, 
of the quaint but expressive apophthegm made by an old Christian father, con- 
cerning the younger Constantine. He declared him to be Felix natu^felicior 
vitd^felicissimus worfe.”] 


PROGRESS OF A SOUL, 

Lit by the Creator’s hand. 

By his breath to brightness fanned. 

Weak and scarce discerned at birth. 

Comes the pilgrim soul to earth. 

Shrined within the babe’s frail frame, 

Never dreaming whence it came. 

Never dreaming of the powers 

Slumbering in its depths — the seeds 
Of many thoughts, and words, and deeds ; 
Never knowing how it feeds ; 

Never counting passing hours. 

Yet every hour increased and brightening, 
Every day the bondage tightening 
Which must fetter it while here^ 

Wanderer through this darkened sphere. 

Yet, though earthly ties are round it. 

Though the shroud of day hath bound it, 
StilUl struggles to be gone, 

On, on ! 

Through the infant's wailing sadness. 

And its gleams of quiet gladness. 


Blackwood's Edinburgh Ma^^azine, December, 182 
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Soon of inward thoughts and feelings 
Come the short but sure revealings. 

When it clasps the offered flower. 

Feeling beauty’s thrilling power— 

When its eye will clearly scan 

Common things with look intense — 
Brightened hath the intelligence 
That shall after he the sense 
Of the full-grown, careful man— 

Then it is for ever striving 

With Thought's ocean, floating, driving ; 

Wondering, with most wondrous glee. 

That such things indeed should he. * 

Truths that on the surface lie. 

Seem its own discovery. 

Might it hut thus happy stray. 

Ever in this stage delay? 

Nol its task must all be done— 

On, on, on 1 


On 1 through all the Cloudland wrought 
From dreaming fancy mixed with thought ; 
On through all the heavier clouds. 

Where the liglitning Passion shrouds ; 
Onward still, to the clear air. 

Of cloud, and mist, and tempest bare ; 

But is this the soul ? Alas ! 

What stains of dark and clinging clay- 
Wliat dust has gathered by the way— • 
What earthly fire is in its ray ? 

It may no farther pass. 

Upwards it hath striven till now. 

But its wings are drooping low ; 

It cannot bear the clearer space 
That leadeth to a holy place ; 

In its fallen nature see. 

Vain its strugglings up must he. 

Yet its spirit cannot fly 
From its immortality. 


On, on, on ! no stop, no rest I 
It is on earth a pilgrim guest 
Not a dweller — all in vain ; 

Upwards cannot pass the stain 
On its essence ! But beside 
The pathway doth a fountain glide. 

Here that saddened pilgrim may 
Wash the darksome stains away. 

And drink from that eternal spring. 
Draughts that shall sustain its wing. 

Till it reach the bright abode 
Of Him who traced its upward road— 
Its Maker and Redeemer — God 1 
Where the tree of life doth grow. 

Where the living waters flow. 

It shall rest, no more disturbed ; 

No wild passions to be curbed ; 

No more strugglingbto be gone. 

On, on, on I 
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H. — A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 

In the year 1768> Admiral Keppel went with his sister, the Marchioness of 
Tavistock, to Lisbon. This lady, wnose story makes a melancholy episode in 
her broker's life, was one of tbe great beauties of her day, and had been mar- 
ried, four years before, to the Marquis of Tavistock, who was killed by a fal- 
irom his horse, while hunting. After his death she gave hirth to a child, who 
was that unhappy Lord William Russell, so lately murdered in his bed.* Lady 
Tavistock never recovered the loss of her husband, and soon afterwards fel 
into a decline. An incident which occurred at a consultation on her case, gives 
an affecting proof of the sweetness of her character. One of the physicians, 
examining her pulse, requested her to open her hand. Her reluctance induced 
him to use a degree of gentle violence ; when he perceived that she had closed 
it to conceal a miniature of her late husband. ' I have kept it,* she said, ^ either^ 
in my bosom or my hand, ever since my dear lord's death ; and thus I must, in- 
deed, continue to retain it, until I drop after him into the welcome grave.* 
Bvblin University Magazine, November, 1843.] 

It was a lovely lady sate within a spacious room. 

Where the golden li^ht of summertime stole through a leafy gloom, 

For fhe wreathing vine and myrtle bough, with mingled roses, made 
Before the open window’s light at noon a grateful shade ; 

Yet languidly the lady sate, all silent and alone. 

And pale as if her beauteous brow were of the chiselled stone. 

By the shadow on that brow her thoughts had deep and sad employ. 

And the faint red streak upon her cheek had nought of light and joy. 

Yet she was young, and Youth's fresh hues had faded from her face. 

And of the open smile it wore had sorrow ta’en the place ; 

They had brought her from her own far land with vainly hopeful dreams 
That the sinking lamp should be relit in that warmer climate's beams. 

But who can bind the bruised reed, or heal the broken heart. 

When at the very source of life hath lodged the poisoned dart ? 

And now, with daily drooping hopes, they saw before their eyes, 

That Albion's flower was fading fast beneath those foreign skies. 

There was a grave and thoughtful man who entered silently. 

He pauses long and lifts his hands in grief that sight to see. 

He looks on sufferings every day, and by the bed of death, 

'Tis his familiar task to watch the passing of the breath ; 

But the patience and the loveliness of this stranger fair hath fraught 
With melancholy tenderness her image to his heart, 

And for medicine that should bring relief unto her weary pain, 

He daily tasked his utmost skill, though he knew *twas all in vain. 

He ntteth by that lady's side, he’s listening to each tone, 

As low and sweetlv musical as wood-dove% plaintive moan ; 

He takes her small white hand in his — what do her Angers grasp, 

And wherefore doth she strive to loose those fingers from his clasp ? 

Jhe roseate flush o'erspf ead her cheek, her languid eyes grow bright, 

. Her fato^ even in its jXmne, ne’er wore a lovelier light. 

What hidden treasure doth she hold with such a fervent care, 

'To sMeld even from the eyes that watch so kindly there ? 

With gentle force he opes the hand, and then her eyes M free, 

And she resists no more, but lays a picture on bis knee ; 

It is the semblance of her lost— true fmrtrait of that one^ 

Who of her happy path of life was pace tne cheering sun. 
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She looks upon the lofty brow> and on those cloudless ejea. 

And freshening streams of heavy tears unto her own arise. 

And Oh 1*' she sobs, 1 have this prize to love and treasure yet> 

And be unto my aching heart a soothing amulet. 

Yes ever since that fearful hour when we were called to part# 

I've clasped this precious jewel thusj or hid it near my heart ; 

And marvel not u hath a charm my troubled mind to soothe— 

It is the only witness now that the blessed Past was truth. 

1 know the loved hath passed away— my soul can trace on high^ 

A something of his upward path to the world beyond the sky ; 

But her weary wing, still clogged with clay, turns to some earthly rest 
And finds this spot to linger near, as the woodbird finds her nest I" 

The gentle lady passed away, far happier to be gone 
Than linger with a widowed heart in this drear world alone. 

And the legend tells not of the spot where her fragile relics rest. 

Or if they laid that pictured form upon her pulseless breast. 

It mattered not ! — but let us trust, the full, unbroken tide 
Of happiness o'erfiows her soul, of love^all purified — 

That the true soul, which earthly pain and suffering meekly bore. 

Hath met and joined the Lost again upon the ** better shore 1” 


111. — TO A YOfJNO raiEND. 

Maiden 1 we met, we loved, and now we part — 
Ours have been pleasant hours. 

Passed b^ the sea, or amidst sweetest flowers. 
While heart grew close to heart. 

Ours was no common love, no childish dreaming- 
We spake not of it oft ; 

But in our souls we felt it calm and soft. 

And from our eyes ’twas beaming. 

And yet we are far different — thy sweet life 
A iTright and pleasant rill. 

All beautiful, and pure, and singing still — 

Mine the dark ocean's strife. 

Or dead, not calm ! The river seeks the sea. 
Pouring its stainless waves 

Into the ocean's deep-embosomed caves — 

So came thy thoughts to me I 

We part I yet, sweet I we never shall forget 
Each other — many a thing 

Simple and done^'in carelessness, shall cling 
To memory fondly yet. 

Thou wilt remember me whene'er thy thought 
Is fixed on grassy bank. 

Or weedy pond, or water-lily dank. 

That we so dearly sought. 

And with the sweet wild thyme, or yellow furze. 
And the full-sounding sear— 

Blended with things like wese my form will be. 
When thy dear memory stirs. 
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I shall remember thee, too— not with flowersi 
For with full many a one. 

Swept from the world, like lightning seen and gone, 
I've sate in summer bowers — 

Not with the rippling of the stormless wave— 

A dearer e*en than thou. 

Once watched it with me, and Tve buried now 
Such memories in Hope's grave. 

But when I see a rose in its full prime, 

A cloud 111 pure and bright, 

A single star with richer, fuller light 
Than moat in our cold clime ; 

Then I will think of thee, and thy bright eye. 
Radiant with happiness — 

Then, star-like, shall thy treasured image bless 
My dark, chill memory. 


IV. — THE WHITE ROSE. 

• • • Call not the crimson rose 
Fairest of blossoms ! She may be their queen— 
May be most worshipped for her passionate hue. 
And her rich incense — ^but far lovelier 
1 deem her snowy sister, that pure star. 

Lighting the dark green of a shady bower 
With her sweet presence. Purest, holiest 
Of flowers is that white rose ! The lily fair 
Perhaps is statelier ; but the stainless rose 
Is the most touching. She reminds us still 
Of the deep crimson of the Summer's queen. 

By her fair-moulded form, and yet hath nought 
Of earthly taint about her. She is a maid 
So strong in purity, the sun may look • 

For ever on her, and yet fail to call 
A blush unto her cheek 1 


V . — A SONG, 


Thou wilt not be less dear to me. 

Although the tie is rent ; 

And separate must the spirits be, 

That once so closely blent. 

Thoi^h thou may'st feel that Mow art firee, 
That now our hearts are twain, 

ThAi wilt not be less dear to me. 

When we shall meet again. 


Thou may'st forget— man soon forgets 
The soul that once could move $ 
But a holy star that never sets. 

Is woman’s chai^leli love I 
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It hath in higher realms its births 
And danger and distress 

Reach but the part that is of earths 
1 shall not love thee less. 

A cloud is in the summer sky^ 

A canker in the fruit ; 

But the sun is shining fair on high, 

And firm the vine hath root. 

My love may lose its loveliness, 

Its being may be pain. 

But thou wilt not be less dear to me, 

When we shall meet again. 


VI. — SONNET. TO ISABEL. 

Ten years since we have met, fair Isabel ! 

When last thy smiling face by me was seen. 

Thou wert a merry maiden of eighteen. 

And I remember that bright day full well— . 

We had been gathering wild flowers in the wood. 
And thou wast twining some about thy hair, 
When came the summons, and 1 left thee there. 
And thou astonished on the green hill stood. 
Watching my quick departure. Now thou art 
Perhaps not all so radiantly bright. 

But oh ! how lovely in thy matron light. 

And still as dear unto this saddened heart I 
Alas ! roy home no more near thine may lie— 

I can but bless tliee now in passing by. 


VII. — FRAGMENT. 

We arc bold hunters, hunted still. 

Straining and panting out of breath. 
Chasing our own uncertain will, 

Chased by our certain death* 

From the young child, who loves to chase 
A shadow on a green hill-side, 

And the bold boy who loves the race 
Kept by a torrent's tide. 

Marking his progress by the flowers 
He flings upon the eddying stream. 

Unto the ^outh, in summer hours 
Chasing some fond love-dream— 

All hunters are, each hunted flies. 

Following the rainbow-light of fame. 

Or chasing joy 'neath April skies. 

Or honour's nobler game. 

All fleeing from the thought of grief. 

Or from the phantoms of remorse. 

Or from the truths that tell how brief 
Shall be their earthly course. 

All every nerve and sinew strain 

Whilst the earth slides their steps beneath ; 
And all are chased, and all o'erta'en 
By the stern hunterf Death. 
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VIll.— IVITHKRED TREES. 

What do ye here, ye withered trees ? 

The sun and the vernid rain, 

And the softening breath of the spring-tide bree/^e, 
Revive ye not again I 
Why do your leafless branches spread 
O'er the^fair bough's bud and bloom. 

And hang o'ec the bright young sapling's head. 

Like prophecies of gloom ? 


Why do ye stretch in the sunny air. 

As if stripped by the wintry wind, 

And the light and joy of Summer share. 

That ye cannot pay in kind ? 

Why do ye cumber the {flhiling earth. 

And shadow the thick green grass ? 

Make way for the young shrub's leafy mirth — 
Pass, from this bright world pass I 


There came a sigh from the withered boughs, 
A murmur, and a moan ; 

Like a rustling wind o*or the crisping snows 
In winter, was its tone. 

It beemed to saj, Alas 1 to think 
Of man's ingratitude ; 

That we from his sight are bid to shrink — 
We, monarchs of the wood! 


“ W e used to be as green and fair 
As the trees ye cherish now. 

And a crown of leaves were wont to boar 
On every lofty bough. 

We used to laugh in the pleasant sun. 

And bathe in the heavy dew ; 

Why grudge that now our youth is gone — 
We linger yet in view ?” 


We are lingering but like aged men. 

With hearts and passions cold ; 

Would you scorn your own grey fathers, ihen. 
Because they have grown old ? 

Ye look on them with a reverent look. 

Though bent and aged now, ' 

And read, as ye would read a book. 

The wisdom on each brow. 

I 

Do not those reverend parents teach 
That we must pass away ? 

And ipay not we such lessons preach, 

Of slow but sure decay ? 

When the flattering Spring winds wander by 
These fair jrouog leaver and flowers, 

We tell tiiem with alow deep sigh. 

Their fate most be as 
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IX. TO THB OEEEN ISLE FAREWELL. 

To tho Green Isle farewell 1 

Its rocks, its lakes, its mountains, 

Its little vales where fairies dwell. 

Its brightly-gushing fountains. 

A few hours more. Green Isle, and then 
I quit thy beauteous shore, ^ 
And oh ! mine eyes may long in vain 
To see thy fields once more I 

To the city bright farewell I 
She sits beside the river. 

As if called up by some deep spell. 

And planted there for ever. 

A few hours more, 1 shall be passed. 
And who shall say mf feet 
Again shall roam the city vast, 

And trace each well-known street ? 

To tho kind hearts farewell! 

Alas ! this night will prove me. 
Snatched from the joys that dwell 

Amidst those hearts that love me ; 
And I shall watch the cold blue sea. 

But who will then be near me ? 

And 1 shall weep, but whose will be 
The spell of love to cheer me ? 

Farewell ! I have no word 

Wherein to name this feeling ; 
Sadly my heart is stirred 

Beyond the lip’s revealing. 

But you, dear friends, can surely guess 
All that iny soul would tell, 

And faacy all the thoughts that press 
Around that word ** farewell !” 


X. — THE BRIDEGROOM TO HIS BRIDE. 

Four years ago, dear love ! 
And we were strangers ; in a distant land 
Long had it been my lonely lot to rove ; 

And I had never touched that gentle hand, 

Or looked into the lilstre of those eyes, 

Or heard that voice of lovely melodies, 
Winning its way unto the listener’s heart. 

And gladdening it, as a fresh stream doth part 
The grass and fiowers, and beautifies its road 
With fresher hues, by its sweet tides bestowed. 
Then I had never TOard that name of thine, 

Which on this blessed day hath merged in mine ! 

Three years agOg mine own 
And we had met— 'twas but aoq^ntanceship ; 

There was no tremor in the courteous tone 
Which, greeting thee, flowed freely to my lip 
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At each new interview. Thy beauty seemed 
Indeed the very vision I had dreamed ^ 

Of woman's loveliest form ; but that it shrined 
So bright a gem, so true and pure a mind, 

I did not early learn ; for thou art one 
Whose gentle, kindly actions ever shun 
The glare of day. I knew not then the power 
That seems thy richest gift at this blest hour. 

Another year went by. 

And we were friends ! — dear friends ” we called each other— i 
We said our bOsoms throbbed in sympathy. 

That we were like a sister and a brother. 

Ah ! but do brothers* hearts thrill through each chord. 

At a dear sister's smile or gracious word ? 

Do sisters blush, and strive the blush to hide. 

When a fond brother lingers at their side ? 

Do friends, and nothing more, shrink from surmise,] 

And dread to meet the keen world's scrutinies. 

And tremble with a vague and groundless shame. 

And start when each doth hear the other's name ? 

One little year ago. 

And we were lovers — lovers pledged and vowed — 

The unsealed fountains of our hearts might flow ; 

Our summer happiness had scarce a cloud. 

We smiled to think upon the dubious past. 

How couid so long our self-delusion last ? 

We laughed at our own fears, whose dim array 
One spoken word of Love had put away. 

In love's full blessed confidence we talked, 

We heeded not who watched us as we walked ; 

And day by day hath that affection grown, 

Until this happy morn that makes us one. 

Beloved 1 ’tis the day, 

The summer day, to which our hearts have turned, ' 

As to a haven that before them lay, 

A haven dim and distantly discerned. « 

Now we have reached it, and our onward gaze 
Must henceforth be beyond earth's fleeting days, 

Unto a better home, w^heii having loved 
One more than e’en each other — having proved 
Faithful to Him, and faithful to the vow 
That in our hearts is echoing even now, 

We two shall dwell His glorious throne before, 

With souls, not hdwnd^ but blended evermore. 


XI. — A SCENE FEOM REAL LIFE. 

'Twas a Summer day, and far on high 
Sailed l^e fleecy clouds in the clear blue sky ; 
The rose had put forth her tender leaves. 
Rich in the glow which the sunshine weaves ; 
And all sweet flowers were blooming round. 
And in the boi^hs was a whispering sound. 
The wind swept by with perfume Men, 

It kissed the brow of a dying maiden. 

It lifted the veil from her burning cheek, 

It sent a thrill o*er her lips so meek, 
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As, helpless amidst that freshening air. 

Prisoned she sate in her garden chair. 

Oh ! woe for the rose in that lovely face. 

Woe for that hand with Us delicate grace* 

Look on her brow, and at once 'twas kno 
What foe had marked her for his own. 

Hear her low voice— see her lips apart. 

Forced by the hurried throb of her heart ; 

And ye saw at once what fell Decay 
Was stealing the spring of her life away. 

•.I 

I had turned away, my tears to hide. 

She called me softly to her side. 

Can I forget her deep dark eye. 

Raised to the blue untroubled sky. 

Then turned plaintively on mine. 

With a lustre half divine ? 

Then she spoke, Oh ! saw you e*er 
Summer sky so blue and fair ?** 

Then in accent low and fond — 

To think what lies that sky beyond ; 

To think that there we all must meet 
The Saviour on the judgment-seat !” 

On her face a cloud I saw, 

A momentary, holy awe ; 

But it was not fear that laid 
On her gentle brow that shade. 

Well she knew her faith secure 
On a rock well tried and sure ; 

'Twas the natural shrinking back 
Of our nature from the track 
Yet untried. Now is she gone 
Safe before the Eternal Throne ; 

Yet when the Heaven is blue and clear. 

Her low sweet voice is in mine ear ; 

And I think of that clear eye. 

Whose soul now shines beyond the sky. 


XII.— TO DEATH. 

Conqueror, and friend, and foe ! 

Thou who hast ruled the world since that dread hour, 
When on the earth thy dark and deadly power 
Came linked with sin and woe. 

Thou who dost crush the rose. 

Or fling the tall pjine down the mountain path ,* 

Who rid'st the tempest-cloud in fiery wrath. 

Or comest like twilight's close ! 

A thought is thrilling me. 

Shadowing my spirit in its summer prime ; 

Oh 1 in what place, what season, or what time. 

Where shall I meet with thee ? 

Shall friends stand weeping by. 

Shall a soft sleej^ mine eyelids gently press. 

And shall my spirit, oalpi and terrorless. 

Pass in a gentle sigh ? 
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Or shall the anguished sob 
And writhing pang my failing brow convulse ? 

Shall pain and weary torture bid my pulse 
In struggling weakness throb ? 

Ori sadder fate than this. 

Shall I lie down in loneliness to die— 

No anxious friend, no kind and pitying eye 
To see these agonies ? 


Shall mine own land receive 
The wreck of this poor frame, and o’er my tomb 
My country’s flowers in wild luxuriance bloom, 

And her green sod upheave ? 

Or shall the cloudless sky 
Of southern climes look down upon my grave ; 

Shall the rich orange bloom, or citron wave, 

Where at the last Hie? 

Or wilt thou come, 0 Death t 
In mantling flames, and in thy wild embrace 
Crush me to ashes, that shall have their place 
But on the wild wind’s breath ? 

Or in the stormy sea, 

Down 'midst the sounding caverns of the deep, 

Shall the cold sea-flowers bloom, and watch my sleep— 
Where shall I meet with thee ? 

Shall age have stamped my brow, 

And cast its film upon my sunken eye ? 

Nay— didst thou laugh that moment scornfully ? 

Death 1 art thou near me now ? 

It may be but the thrill 
Of natural fear, that this weak spirit dims 
To think how soon these sentient moving limbs 
An early grave may fill. • 

Yet como thou when thou may's!. 

Thou canst not touch me, save by His command 
Who holdeth in the hollow of his hand 

The wild sea's tameless waste. 

With One thou once did meet, 

Who light upon thy darkness did confer. 

What art thou now ?— a conquered Conqueror— 

Thy victory was defeat. 

Through Him who died for me, 

I fear thee not ! 1 will not dread thy power— 

He hath prepared me for the trying hour 
^Whene'er I meet with thee. 
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MONEY MATTERS ; OR STORIES OF GOLD. 
MO. 1.--TBB TREASrUB BOX. 


G0LD5 cash, money, wealth — by what- 
ever term designated, thou hast excited 
deep, if not the very deepest passions 
in this world. One uninitiated in 
the mystery of the might and power 
of those yellow and white metals would 
surely stand in utter amazement at be- 
holding the human emotions clustered 
round them— the eager desires— the 
^ fiery wishes — the hopes— the long hopes 
winding on through years without ever 
tiring — the misery — the meanness — the 
guilt — the toil of body — the waste of 
health — the grinding down of mind — 
the ruin of happiness — the tears — the 
bufferings — the death — the love of mo- 
ney has wrought all; yet the picture has 
itb bright points, too : who will deny the 
good money has wrought — the hap- 
])lness it has made. 

Ambition has votaries and slaves. 
Strong minds and energies strive to 
ri^e above their follows ; ambitious 
Bonaj»artes to rule the world — ambi- 
tious belles to reign first and finest in 
ball-rooms ; the feeling is the same, 
and the objects not so widely apart 
either. But as years have carried the 
energies slowly and surely away, am- 
bition has gone with them impercep- 
tibly, and the old man, or the old 
woman, whose eager wishes have once 
been to rise, whether they gained their 
aim or not, have dozed dreamily at 
last in easy chairs, with their bald 
heads and toothless gums, and forgot 
to care who got up, or who went down 
in life. When doe.s ever the real lover 
of gold forget his passion? — does it 
not live on and on till his latest 
minute of breath? Gold — the hand 
stiffening for the grave can expand to 
clutch it. Gold — the eye closing on 
all the world, can open again feebly 
when it is mentioned. Love, happy 
love, is a new and beautiful light of 
heaven, that glitters on life from 
twenty to thirty, or in some cases to 
foi’fy, or in some very rare cases to 
even fifty. There is a happiness in 
it above this world, but it is the most 
transient thing, it dies we do not know 
how ; we get old, and the blood begins 
to flow languidly, then when love v 
most needed, we cannot have it ; we 


cannot even, though we should try our 
best, love as we did in our early days. 
Disappointed love — many graves with 
early dates on the tombstones — many 
broken constitutions, diseases of the 
blood anddieart, gray hairs in the best 
days of life, and spirits weighed down 
to rise no more — hundreds of the sad- 
dest of all sights humanity can wit- 
ness — lunatics in inad-houses — show 
the force of disappointed love ; but it 
has been conquered over and over, and 
^will he so again. Those who have 
onco placed their hands on their hearts, 
and wished bitterly to die, and forget 
their miserable human love, have lived 
to become jolly, and, perhaps, corpu- 
lent in middle age, and have sat, 
and laughed, and wondered as they 
looked back on the wretched spectacle 
of themselves on a former day — all 
love, hopelessness, leanness, and loath- 
ing of life. The love' of him who 
doiits on gold never fades, and never 
makes him sorrow ful ; no, it is happi- 
ness, deep strong happiness, to see 
shining heaps of treasure rising up 
around him, to know that his exertions 
are sure to make more and more of 
w hat he idolizes. What eyes glitter 
like the rays of the precious ore ?— 
what voici* of fame from the lips of 
the whole united world, could touch 
his heart like the mute looks of his 
heaps of money ? He knows well 
that money could buy the world, and 
make him omnipotent. This passion 
shuts out all the other strongest pas- 
sions of nature, or they are all merged 
in it. 

The miser — he is thought to be the 
genuine lover of gold ; he has, it may 
be, commenced life without a guinea, 
or perhaps without a shilling, and gold 
is his one, only, early and late passion ; 
he has worn body and mind away in 
gaining it ; it makes his world, and he 
cannot dream of heaven exhept as a 
golden region. There are many mo- 
difications of this extreme idolatry ; 
there are young hearts able and willing 
to relish many pleasures, which yet 
throb for money— av, and yearn and 
pine. 

Is there a bright eye in the whole 
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world that will not now grow brighter 
and happier still at the sight of gold ? 
And why not ? Cannot money allevi- 
ate pain. Give money to a wounded 
epirity and what good is it? Yesj it 
is of use ; it can carry us from the 
scene of pain ; it can take us over the 
worlds and if there is a cure in it, it 
can obtain it for us. Place money» 
heaps of it» under an aching head ; 
well, it can do much, it can procure 
the best medical skill, and jif we do 
not recover, we have the consolation 
of knowing we have done our utmost, 
and this is a rare comfort In all cases. 
Who will deny that money, as the 
world stands, can procure a large 
quantity of happiness ; but a still 
greater certainty is it, that money 
makes an overwhelming amount of 
misery — ^the love of money 1 should 
have said. It was spoken solemnly by 
one who could not err, many centuries 
ago, that the love of money is the 
root of all evil.** I have a piece of 
gold, which seems to have been some 
time in circulation, in my hand just 
now. I think I hear sighs wafting 
around it ; I think 1 hear broken oaths, 


and falsehoods, and execrations ; 1 
think 1 see tears on it ; I think 1 see 
blood; — oh, how many human emo- 
tions has it witnessed ! 

In the course of a pretty long life, 
and some experience of the world, I 
have seeu the love of money manifested 
in many shapes. It is strange, but 
though 1 have observed keenly all pas- 
sions, I have had none so impressed on 
me as this. • 

What strange scenes are pictured 
in my memory : you would tell me 
they were pictures were I to exhibit 
them to you — if I were to tell you some 
of the most surprising deeds I have 
seen done for gold. 

The following narrative has nothing 
striking in it ; but I relate it because 
it interested me deeply in my young 
days — now a number of years ago, 
alas! — and one of my early friends 
was too sadly connected with it for me 
to forget it soon. I might relate it 
in my own person, but I am a painter, 
if not by trade, at least in nature, and 
all the feelings and actions I see seem 
but a kind of moral picture-gallery to 
me. 


THE TR£A$OAE-BOX. 


An old man and a young man entered 
a small room — a bed-room in an'upper 
story of an old house, in the northern 
Irish city of Londonderry, well known 
for its walls, and its Walker, and its 
Lundy, and its siege. The old man 
had a peculiar sneer on his very 
lean unprepossessing lips, and his eyes, 
which barely glimmered perceptibly 
from beneath massy eyebrows, were 
fiery and excited, and rather malicious. 
He was about sixty years of age ; his 
figure and face had no pretensions to 
flesh or fatness ; but skin was there in 
great quantities, very much carved up 
in wrinkles, and very yellow. His dress 
was of an antique fashion ; his old 
black coat had been fabricated by some 
long-forgotten tailor, in a mode which 
very good memories had jdmost lost 
the date qf. This was |iuke Maxwell, 
a nabob. He had left Derry very 
young and poor, and had returned to 
It, after an absence of more than thirtf 
years, rich, and loving riches more 
than the heart in his body. 

Robert Irvinp^, the young man who 
ooeompanied him, was a mstant relo* 


tion, a fourth or fifth cousin. He 
was poor ; the curse of never pros- 
pering in any business seemed on him, 
for he had tried many pursuits, but 
without success ; and at this period he 
was almost penniless, and had small 
prospects of bettering his condition. 
He was a handsome person, both in 
face and figure, and had talents of no 
mean description ; but there was some- 
thing unhinged, out of joint in his 
mind, I should think, though it was 
not suspected by those who saw his 
usually gay, though strikingly pale 
face ; and his conversation, which was 
easy and playful, and often witty, would 
have been far from causing people to 
form such surmises ; but 1 knew him 
more intimately. He had suffered 
acute mental misery, and deep CTief, 
which strengthens the moral and intel- 
lectual powers of some,, had certainly 
weakened his. 

" Come along here, Robert Irving, 
and ril show you what you could 
never gain — never— 'never — you are a 
ne*er-£)-well, Robert Irving.** 

* Robert's face, which had been per- 
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fectly bloodless previously, flushed a 
painful hectic hue at this, and his dark 
eyes dilated and sparkled with sup- 
pressed passion, but he made no 
answer. 

“And you love Rose, you say." 
The old man chuckled at a vast rate, 
and tried to laugh, but the laughter 
merely rattled unnaturally and un- 
pleasantly in his throat, without com- 
ing honestly forth into the world. 

“ You love Ros3. Well, well, Ro- 
bert Irving. I know Rose Maxwell 
isn't handsome — 1 know that, though 
she’s my brother Henry's daughter ; 
he was handsome, and never had a 
guinea, and never could get one, like 
ourself, and died little better than a ^ 
s — I know Rose isn’t hand- 
some, though it’s thirty-six years since 
I thought much whether a woman was 
handsome or not— one thing's hand- 
some, and you’ll never have that, Ro- 
bert Irving — you'll never know the 
beauty and the blessedness of money, 
Robert Irving.** 

The old man was standing before a 
little ancient strong oak cabinet, which 
was placed so close to the bed, that the 
curtains fell partially over it. He 
crossed his hands formally, and with 
something of grotesque pride, over 
his breast, and drew himself up, or 
tried to straight himself ; but it w^as 
not so easy getting rid of a stoop 
which had been the growth of two 
dozen years. 

I know what yflu’d marry Rose 
for, and so might Rose, but she’s in- 
nocent — a good girl, and deserves 
better than a man without an ounce of 
gold, or silver either, maybe — you’d 
marry her for the sake of me, Robert 
Irving ; I can’t live for ever, and 
when I die, I can’t carry my money 
with me — isn't that it? Well, if it 
was the will of God that I might take 
this one box with me, or even two of 
the large diamonds — but after all, hea- 
ven is made of gold, the Revelations 
say ; the new Jerusalem will be all 
gold and jewels — aye, when I think of 
that, I know heaven will be heaven,’’ 
His head fell on his breast, and his 
flgure assumed its usual bending fee- 
bleness of look, he soliloquized in bro- 
ken low whispers. 

Young Irving indignantly denied 
that he wished to marry Rose M^- 
well for money ; his eyes glanced with 
a sudden fierceness, betraying a nature 


of deep; and perhaps deadly resolve, 
and his face became blanched with 
the white hue of the bitterest emo- 
tions. It was all lost on the old 
man ; he did not hear, apparently, and 
he certainly did not observe. 

“ What am I here for, Mr. Max- 
well ? — what mummery are you going 
to entertain me with ? — some more of 
your insolence concerning my poverty, 
as if I had not struggled to the waste 
of body and mind for riches — you 
know I have — I shall go — ^you are mv 
relation ; but I shall only meet with 
cruelty and sneers from you : if you 
were to Jive much longer you might— 
but no, you will be dead before I can 
ever succeed.’’ He was moving hastily 
towards the door, which the old man 
had closed carefully ,and bolted inside. 

“ Come back,*’ shouted Luke Max- 
well, starting suddenly from his medi- 
tations— “ come here — I must show 
you something that I want to rouse 
our ambition, if you have any in you ; 
e cool, young man— be composed 
and calculating, if you wish to be as 
rich as 1 am.’’ He gazed steadily and 
still sneeringly on Irving’s agitated 
face. 

He seized his arm and drew him 
close to the side of the cabinet. He 
drew out a thin, but strong and beau- 
tifully wrought gold chain, which hung 
round his neck, but was so disposed as 
to be entirely hid from observation: 
two keys were appended to it. He 
held the glittering chain up in his fin- 
gers for a moment, and his eyes, so old 
and hollow on all other occasions, ac- 
tually seemed to grow round, and full, 
and bright, like youth again, with the 
intensity of the feelings of delight that 
possessed him. He solemnly, as a 
worshipper would approach his idol, 
unlocked with the larger key the cabi- 
net. A very plain deal box, painted 
black, and of a moderate portable 
size, was all that was to be seen. Ir- 
ving wondered : he had heard some- 
thing of this box before, and he'was 
surprised at its outwardly unpretend- 
ing appearance — no fine polished fo- 
reign wood, inlaid with gold or pearl, 
as might have been looked for in the 
treasure-box of an Indian nabob, but 
a common article, of the commonest 
wood, apparently, and very ill painted. 

The old man put the smaller key 
in the lock of the box, then he paused, 
and pressed his hand on the lid, and 
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pikited it with' a fondness of afibction, 
mt had it been bit ohild-^he was an 
old bedhelor— had it been hit first- 
borni only child» he would certainly 
not have manifested. 

« 1 made it myself, Robert Irving — 
looh, man, 1 made that box myself/' 
Robert did not wonder at it ; he 
could see no great mechanical genius 
in it ; it was roughly, though strongly 
put together. • 

« I made it thirty-seven years ago : 
the first money I ever earned was put 
in it. There was a time, Robert Ir- 
ving, when all I had to put in it was 
five shillings— five shillings. I was as 
ill off as you then ; but I vowed to 
make money, and I did. You'll never , 
be a rich man, Robert ; you couldn't ; 
you hav'n't the pluck — the mind, 1 
should say, in ye : you're a ne'er-do- 
weel." At every word of this,|rage 
and bitterness rose up in young Ir- 
ving's soul and eyes, but he was silent. 

The old man turned the key slowly, 
and with a solemn hand^^and with 
much deep feeling, if not awe, in his 
manner, slowly— mysteriously laid back 
the lid. Gold— gold— glittering, daz- 
zling gold. Arranged fantastically, but 
10 as to produce a dazzling effect, 
were a considerable number of all the 

S old coins of every country current at 
i^eriod. 

The old man's thin lips seemed to 
swell with new life ; his very cheeks 
were tinged with a rare ruddiness ; 
the dull meagre blood in his shrivelled 
veins had grown lighter and richer for 
the moment, as the glitter of his gold 
rose up before him. There was a 
dead pause of a few seconds. 

** Look at it, Robert — look — look — 
what’s like that in the world ? — the 
•hining — the blessed gold: it puts 
more life in my heart every time I 
look at H, man." He spoke with 
energy, and with a full, unbroken 
voice, unusual to him. He bent over 
the |[old ; his breath mingled with the 
coins; his lips rested on them: then 
he pressed both his hands ;^on them ; 
then he clftsped them in It pious man- 
ncKt^and looked up and thanked God. 
He had been bred a Presbyterian, and 
tome of his early habits clung to him. 

Irving stood apparently in a kind of 
trance, from the moment the gold had 
his sight. His eyes glared im- 
on it. His lips and cheeks 
were eStd and white, and fe# outward 
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emotions were to be seen there ; but a 
close observer would have seen that 
they burned inwards, with an intensity 
approaching to madness. 

The old man, after some minutes, 
removed with great care the upper 
part of the box containing the gold, 
and displayed, ranged in the bottom, a 
quantity of jewels, some of which 
were of striking beauty and brilliancy. 
Irving started slightly at this sight. 
He was well acquainted with precious 
stones, and he knew that those before 
him were genuine, and of very consi- 
derable value. 

** They’re handsome things, aren't 
they, Robert Irving ; they have come, 
some of them, from Golconda itself. 
Masulipatan was not far from that— 
Masulipatan was a place to live in, be- 
sides Derry ; but I was born in Derry, 
and, please God, I’ll die in it — die 
and leave all this behind me.” He 
muttered the last words half solilo- 
quizingly, and his under lip, together 
with his whole head, fell despondingly 
again. It was only for a few seconds ; 
he placed the division containing the 
gold over the jewels, and again stood 
contemplating. 

*''Tis the best 'after all — nothing 
glitters like it — nothing lights up my 
very heart but the gold— the gold!” 
He stood in an ecstasy again. 

“ Gold, gold 1” muttered Irving, slow- 
ly. The words seemed cleaving to his 
white dry lips, whilst he eyed the coins 
with a strong bht suppressed eager- 
ness, as if he would draw them into 
his very soul. 

** You have more than this — more 
than this box ?” he inquired hurriedly. 

" More than this box 1 Ay, I have 
more possessions than this box, surely. 
I keep this to feast my eyes on— to 
look at every night before I go to 
sleep — and it makes me sleep sound. 
Now, r^l tell you what I brought you 
here for. You want to marry my 
niece. Rose. Well, go abroad— go to 
India — return with a box as valuable 
as this, and I’ll give her to you— but 
not till thmy remember. I’m obstinate : 
never till then. Before then, I may 
tell you, she'll be the wife of my ne- 
phew, Andrew, if I can prevail on her. 
Look at it again 1 — see how it shines 
—there I I must lock it up now. Go 
to Jndia, or anywhere, and make gold, 
like this, Master Robert Irving." 

He locked the box and the cablitet; 
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and put tha chain and keys out of si^ht 
in his bosom. 

This is your settled resolution — 
you reject me now peremptorily ?** 

Irving made the inquiry in a sup- 
pressed voices but some desperate pur- 
pose was in his keen, gloomy eyes. 

“ Ay, peremptorily, Mr. Irving,” 
answered Luke, with a sneer, and a 
slight gITince of malice. 

" You will give me no assistance in 
gaining a fortune. You are my rela- 
tive — assist me.” 

** As^i8t you, peremptory young sir ! 
Who assisted me ? I left Ireland with 
one guinea in my pocket. 1 will give 
you that. Come, 1 am charitable. 
One guinea, Mr. Irving.” He drew 
an aged, greasy purse from his pocket. 

Irving gave him one look of bitter- 
ness and anger — a look to be remem- 
bered — but it was lost on the old man. 
He was too stolid to be disturbed by 
looks. Irving opened the door, and 
instantly left the room, without speak- 
ing another word. 


In a small dark parlour on the 
ground door, Robert Irving was seated 
beside a young girl, who was weeping, 
in the suppressed but convulsed man- 
ner, which tells of the most over- 
whelming emotion. This was Rose 
Maxwell. She was young, dark-haired, 
and dark-complexioned, with features 
which were rather pretty than other- 
wise when she was smiling and happy, 
but when she was miserable, as in the 
present case, little beauty was to be 
seen in her countenance. 

She had wept for the last half hour 
almost unceasingly. She seized Ro- 
bert’s hand now, and pressing her brow 
on it convulsively, another burst of 
tears came from her already inflamed, 
swollen eyes. 

" I must go. Rose. If you do not 
consent. Heave you immediately. You 
will never see me c^ain in this world — 
never 1 We must meet no more. Rose, 
this is your doing.” 

He gazed on her with a soft, seduc- 
tive, mournful tenderness, yet one un- 
interested in the matter might have 
seen that his love, or his passions, 
were not touched so much as his pity. 
He knew that the poor girl loved 
him. 

Leave me 1 Robert, Robert, take 
me with you. Forget that box of gold 
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about which you have raved m modi. 
Robert, Robert, forget it. We oould 
never be happy, even In love, were we 
to — to — steal.” 

The last word was inarticulate ; she 
hid her head on his shoulder. 

** So, Rose, you do not love me 
enough for this ; no, you do not ; and 
yet it is love for you — yes, the deepest, 
most devoted love — makes me do it* 
How could I marry you, and take you 
from a comfortable house, to starva- 
tion — to my own hard fate ? Rose, 
let us reason this matter calmly. Rose, 
my own love, look dispassionately on 
the case, and divest yourself of the 
bugbear prejudices you attach to such 
words as * stealing/*' 

* He wound his arm around her tteck ; 
he bent his head over her ; his deep, 
and mournful, but tender eyes, carried 
deeper persuasion into her soul than 
his words, though he spoke speciously 
and eloquently. It was a dangerous 
situation for one who loved intensely ; 
one whose whole thoughts, whose en- 
tire mind, with her feelings, had all been 
given up to him. He argued long and 
earnestly. Her uncle knew that they 
loved fondly, yet he had sternly refused 
his consent to their marriage, he had 
forbid him, Irving, the house. It was 
in his absence they were together now* 
What right had he to break the 
strongest law of nature, and separate 
two hearts destiny had made one al- 
ready ? urged love, and Rose listened 
and wavered. Again, her uncle was 
rich, immensely rich ; no one knew the 
extent of his possessions ; his niece was 
one of the heirs, and would be certain 
of a considerable part at his death* 
Why not give it now ? W^, if not 

given to her now, take it ? But it was 
only as a kind of loan he, Irvinff, would 
take what he coveted now. He would 
enter into trade with this capital in 
some foreign country, and in a short time 
would transmit the whole sum to the 
old man again. He was sure he would 
prosper now, at last. Again, it Was a 
test of her love, this that he required. 
Love, deep, true love, m%d6 light Of 
such diiiiculties. It was no love, if it 
would not dare so much. This caused 
Rose’s bosom to heave, as if the con- 
vulsion of her feelings would rend it 
asunder. 

Irving spoke sometimes with an im- 
petuosity approaching to freoty, and 
Rose shrunk in terrmr from the burn* 
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ing glitter of bia fierce ejes ; then 
he was softj and entreated and 
hmed, and bis voice wm plaintive, 
aim hia ejea were liquidj and he afghed 
as if there was even despair in his 
breast. She could not bear this ; she 
softened ; but the truth was, her love 
was so intense, that it overpowered all 
other considerations. She had good 
dispositions, and her moaal feelings 
were strong; but love — the most piti- 
fully strong love, overwhelnied all ; — 
the other powers of her nature had 
become subservient to it. 

** Then Rose, my own Rose, now 
I believe you love me.** 

He pressed her lips fondly, but the 
triumph on his brow showed that other 
feelings than love occupied him. * 
How will my poor uncle live when 
he loses this box of treasure ?** sighed 
Rose, weeping again. 

The treasure-box! Yes ; the bright 
gold and the jewels — the glittering, 
glittering gold 1 My God, how it 
glittered 1 All last night the rays of 
that gold burned before my face as if 
1 was scorched by some great fire ; but 
it was blissful — blissful !’* 

He had withdrawn his arm from the 
girl’s neck. He leant away from her, 
and spoke wildly and energetically, as 
if he had forgot her presence. An 
exclamation of surprise from her re- 
called his attention. He seemed 
ashamed, and apologized ; and then a 
series of blandishments followed ; and 
the poor girl was again the slave of 
whatever he wished. 

** A few drops of laudanum in the 
ale he drinks at supper to-night. Rose, 
will be necessary, and then I can get 
the keys and ” 

not that! No, no! He might never 

" Laudanum, Robert!— poison! Ob, 

awake 1*' 

<< Do you not hear a noise ? There!” 
whispered Robert, grasping her arm, 
and pointing to a door leading to a 
bed-room, which opened to the par- 
lour. 

"It is Andrew’s room. No, he 
ciitanotbe ^ere ; his dog,gieirhaps, has 
gotin.** 

Robert rose and opened the door, 
and sttireyed the room without enter- 
ing; but he could see no one. As 
Rose had guessed, a little dog was 
there, and ran out when the door was 
opeu^. 

" Ah, pop: I knew he was there. 


It is only Andrew’s dog. Pop, Ro- 
bert.” 

The door of the bed*room had been 
closed again but a few minutes by Ro- 
bert, when from behind it, where it 
opened, making a hidden place draperied 
with part of the bed-hangings, and vari- 
ous articles of dress, suspended against 
the wall, a thin, pale, sorrowful face, 
and part of a lean little figure emerged. 
Andrew Denham, the old man’s ne- 
phew, emerged, and looked cautiously 
around, and listened, and in a few se- 
conds, as if conscious of security, he 
applied his ear to the side of the door, ^ 
and with eagerness on his parted, thin 
lips, tried to make himself master of 
the conversation carried on by the lo- 
vers. There was a concentrated 
frown on his brow, but his dark grey 
eyes were indicative of some deeply- 
desponding feelings. With this there 
was a gentleness, a kindly glow of 
goodness pervading the whole &ce,and 
figure too — if the figure may be allowed 
to be expressive of the moral senti- 
ments. Andrew Denham, though not 
an admired young man, was universally 
liked, and praised, and respected. 

But he was merely liked by his 
cousin Rose, where he would fain have 
been loved — where he would, in some 
soft moods, have given all the city of 
Londonderry, with all its walls, and 
all its wealth, and all its fame — and 
all the province of Ulster, if not all 
Ireland — to be loved as he loved. He 
was, at that moment, listening to the 
one voice that he prized in the world, 
giving words, and still more, tones of 
affection lo his rival. The deadly 
paleness of his cheeks did not by any 
means fully show forth the miserable 
bitterness of his feelings. He bad 
entered the room a short period pre- 
viously, and Rose believed he was 
absent on business. 

The conference of the lovers con- 
tinued. « Nothing could ^ceed the 
horror and agony with wnich Rose 
contemplated the thoughts of adminis- 
tering laudanum to her uncle. With 
a resolution Irving had believed her 
incapable of exerting, she declared her 
fixed intentions of giving up the busi- 
ness, if some other scheme was not 
devised. 

My heart will break — I feel it is 
my doom, Robert — but, even though 
yob desert me this very moment, I 
cannot administer the narcotic to my 
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uncle:— the poor 'old maui if he were 

never to awake, bow could I live ?” 

Some other scheme must be de- 
vised, then— let me seethe sleeps with 
the chain and keys of the cabinet under 
his pillow, you say — he has no fear of 
thieves either, you have told me, un- 
like all other misers — if he were called 
out of his bed suddenly, by some 
feigned intelligence of importance, he 
would not carry the chain and keys 
with him, perhaps?” 

Rose said that, probably, he might not. 

« Then, this very night I shall try — 

^he gold” he suppressed with some 

efforts his maniac feelings on the sub- 
ject of the gold. He next made ar- 
rangements with Rose to meet him, by 
the dawn of the following morning, 
on a particular part of the wall, and 
they were to fly together, to live in 
love and happiness — that is, if he suc- 
ceeded in securing the box of treasure. 

Rose hurried him away — her uncle 
would soon be in, he rarely staid out 
of doors long. He had not walked 
twenty yards from the door, when the 
old man entered. 

I have not a moment to lose,” 
muttered Andrew, coming out from 
his hiding-place. I wonder they did 
not propose to break open the cabinet 
now, in broad daylight, but it is strong, 
and he was afraid he peeeped cau- 
tiously into the passage, and then stole 
out of the house, wihout being seen 
by Rose. 

It was near Luke Maxwell’s usual 
hour of retiring to rest. He was 
seated beside a blazing fire in his bed- 
room. He indulged in the luxury of 
fires to some extent, because, owing 
to his long residence in hot climates, 
he could not live without a considera- 
ble degree of warmth. He had just 
finished a mixture of rice, his usual 
abstemious supper, which he generally 
partook of immediately before going 
to sleep. Rose was seated by him. 
She was there to perform any little 
offices of love and attention he might 
require, a duty which she performed 
from choice, though it was a kind of 
necessity, as Luke Maxwell kept a 
very limited household of servants — 
which was one reason why he had the 
universal repute of being a miser. 
Rose was silent — she was always so-^ 
but now she was wan, and sick, 4t 
seemed— every heavy respiration which 


passed over her pmbtd t^d 
of the very excess of meBtsI 
But Luke was in unusually good 
spirits. He declared the rice was ex- 
cellent, and that he could take more- 
two things he did not often say. 

Bring me my nightpcap, Rose— 
there — you put it on gently — if you 
were my own child, in place of my 
brother Henry's — who was the hand- 
somest of the family, but died without 
a piece of "gold in the world— you 
could not put it on more carefully. 
Rose — you’ll not be the worse off for 
that, girl, if you would only marry 
Andrew.” A convulsive start shook 
poor Rose’s frame. ** What’s this. 
Rose ? why, you’re a ghost, girl — a 
ghost, out and out — I’ve seen corpses 
wer’nt paler.” He looked silently on 
her face for some minutes, and shook 
his head, as if in doubt and wonder ; 
his eyes, so cold and malicious on 
other occasions, showed symptoms of 
pity, genuine pity. 

Love, 1 have heard, is a desperate 
thing, especially when it fastens on a 
young girl’s heart — I don’t know — I 
never knew much about it — 1 loved my 
gold, and it smiled on me — it smiles 
on me, yet — it looks up so warmly on 
my wrinkled face — it is the true thing 
to love ; ay. Rose, turn round there, 
till 1 see you fully — there — is it what 
you call love gives you that face, that’s 
fit for a coffin ? 1 don’t like to see it 
in my house — if I thought that sneak- 
ing rascal, Robert Irving, with his 
insinuations — if I thought you cared 
for him, I would turn you out of my 
house^if you must love, why can’t 
you like Andrew ? I would pity you, 
if you loved him — I would, and have 
you married to him at once— he’s 
sensible, and likes gold, and will have 
it yet in plenty.” 

Rose had bent her head on hey 
bosom, and was weeping. She thought 
she had wept her tears all away, but 
there were some burning drops yet 
left, 

Andrew’s mother, ray sister, Meg 
Denham, I liked her — we used to orf 
together, because we had no* money— 
that’s forty — ay, forty-five yeai*s ago. 
She put every farthing she bad in the 
world in that black box of mine, when 
I went off for India— 1 don’t forget 
that to her — she was sick when 1 saw 
her to-day — she isn’t going to die, I 
hope— she’s only five years older than 
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tne-^onlyfive.'* He became abstracted 
for a moment, as he always did, when 
the thought of death occurred to him. 

" I say. Rose, your aunt Denham 
must be your mother yet as well as 
your aunt ; and thankful you, who are 
an orphan, might be for getting such 
a mother. When sister Meg saw that 
box of mine that 1 took away with me 
empty, she cried for joyms she used to 
do for sorrow. There — Jciss me, and 
go and sleep yourself better looking.** 

Rose kissed him affectionately, and 
retired to the door. She stood there, 
and thought it might be the last time ; 
she looked on his wrinkled fiice again, 
and thought it might be the last time 
she would see him for years — perhaps 
for ever — he was an old man and wourd 
soon die. She would have given much 
to have gone back and kissed him again, 
but she could not — a faintness came 
over her — it grew cold around her 
heart — her eyes were misty, but she 
could not weep — so she tottered away 
to her own bed-room, and hid herself 
there. 

Luke Maxwell knelt and said his 
prayers — the very prayers his mother, 
who was a good and meek Presbyte- 
rian — a widow and in poverty — had 
taught him when he was a boy. He 
rose, and being ready prepared for bed, 
opened the cabinet, and then the black 
box, and again the bright burnished 
gold gleamed up with all its own strong 
witchery on his sight. He knelt beside 
it too, he spread his arms over it, he 
pressed his lips on the hard metal^he 
smiled-— he laughed like a child over 
what it loves ; had it not been for the 
wrinkles of threescore, the very aspect 
of boyish delight would have been there. 
Then all at once he might have been 
seen to grow grave — he was thinking 
of his mother — an old and heart-bro- 
ken woman, who had been the kindest 
mother ; but sorrow and poverty — 
black, black poverty, had followed her 
all her life— she had died years before 
he, Luke, her son, came home with his 
gold. A tear — or if not a tear, the 
spirit of A tear, fell frefn Luke's eyes 
over his gold to the memory of his 
poor, mother. 

Then he locked the box, and the 
cabinet, and put the chain with the 
keys carelessly under his pillow— he 
had little or no fear of thieves. b^Then 
he wrapped himself round and round 
in k great multitude of corerings, and 
slept. « 


He had not been sleeping more than 
an hour when a messenger came from 
his sister, Mrs. Denham, who resided 
but a few doors off. She was alarm- 
ingly ill — might die before the morn- 
ing, and wished to have him with her. 
He rose at once in much agitation, for 
he had affections even for more than 
his gold. He hastily piled on a num- 
ber of protecting great-corfts, and left 
the room, and unsuspiciously left his 
keys behind him. 

The moment he was gone, Andrew 
Denham stole from his own room anr^ 
proceeded to his uncle’s. He had a 
cloak dung over his arms, and some- 
thing heavy was evidently concealed 
beneath it. He staid but a few mi- 
nutes in the old man’s bed-room. He 
descended to his own room unseen, 
and deposited what he had carried be- 
neath the cloak in a trunk, which he 
locked carefully, and then left the 
house and proceeded to his mother’s. 

Robert Irving had been seen hover- 
ing about the door for some time. He 
had seen the old man leaving the house, 
and wondered at the fortunate circum- 
stances which saved him the trouble of 
a fictitious story which he had invented 
for the occasion. 

As he was advancing to knock, An- 
drew Denham came out of the house. 
This was fortunate too — they were all 
absent. He entered, and was met by 
Rose, or what seemed to him, in the 
excited state of his feelings, her spirit, 
so white and ghastly she looked. He 
barely took time to imprint a cold kiss 
on her colder lips ; he ran immediately^ 
to the old man’s bed-room. He to:>sed 
aside the pillows — there it was, the 
bright gold chain with the two keys — 
he opened the cabinet and the box— 
the treasure-box stood there — he 
pressed it in his arms — how heavy it 
was — but it was no time to rejoice ‘ 
over it now — he locked the cabinet 
again Ind without unlocking the box— 
he could open it at his leisure — he 
placed the chain carefully under the 
illow again. There was exultation, 
ut there was more of madness in his 
eyes, as he hurriedly entered the outer 
hall, in which Rose still stood, cold 
and hid. Under a large cloak which 
shrouded his figure he hid the box- 
clasped it to his heart. 

^ « I have it, Rose— the gold— the 
gold — the gold— ^’tis mine now — mine 
— mine^I am rich at last— at last,' — 
he dragged open the street dow, and 
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wiiheat one word» or one look of love, 
or even of consciousness of the very 
existence of the poor girl who stood 
shivering there, he disappeared hastily 
into the street. 


I was seated by my solitary fireside 
that night flone, as 1 was accustomed 
to be then — I was lodged in a house 
in the suburbs of the town, near the 
river Foyle. It was a somewhat stormy 
evening in the early part of spring, I 
well recollect; the windows of my sit- 
ting-room were rattling with the wind, 
and I heard the melancholy dashing of 
the tide — the river was much swollen 
with recent heavy rains. It was past 
twelve or near one o'clock, I should 
think, when in the midst of a heavy 
fall of rain which beat against the win- 
dows noisily, I heard a quick knocking 
at the door. There was an individual 
of the family out somewhere, and the 
door was not locked for the* night, 
which it usually was before the hour 
mentioned. It w-as opened by some 
one keeping vigil like myself, a thing 
which rarely occurred in the primitive 
family with which I resided. 

I was extremely surprised when in a 
few moments Robert Irving entered 
my room. He was all drenched with 
rain, and his black hair seemed beat 
into his brow and eyes — his eyes— I 
started up in terror at their expression. 

I was familiar with thfi fearful gleam 
of a maniac’s eye, and his recalled more 
thaq one look that 1 would willingly 
have forgotten. He answered briefly 
to my salutation, but hurriedly, and 
like one possessed with some thought 
to the forgetfulness of present things, 
he seated himself by the little table 
which I had drawn to the fire. He 
threw aside his wet cloak, and from 
beneath it he produced a box of some 
size, and apparently heavy ; he*placed 
it with what seemed to me a singular 
degree of care and reverence on the 
table. He looked steadily at it, and 
then at me, and then at it again. I 
never since saw such a glow of bright 
exultation come over a face, as lights 
eued his then. 

« I have found it — won it— it is mine 
at last— mine — mine — now — mine I” 

He clasped both his hands on tl^e 
box, and bent his lips on it eagerly. 
He raised his head, and again ex- 
claimed— 


« My own— my own at last !" 

What cried I, in amazement— 
" what is it ?*' 

Gold— gold— gold coin— jewels — 
all mine — mine." 

I begged him to explain. It was a 
considerable time before I could get 
him to give any lucid explanation of 
his extraordinary excitement. At last 
he became calmer, and spoke with 
something of the usual quiet, thought- 
ful eloquence 1 had often admired in 
him ; but there was a confusion in the 
account he gave of his becoming pos- 
sessed of the box of treasure, that 
struck me at the time, though 1 knew 
nothing then of the circumstances nar- 
rated above. By his account 1 was 
led to believe that the rich old East 
Indian, Luke Maxwell, had in a fit of 
wonderful good feeling presented him 
with the box, on condition that he was 
to marry his niece Rose. 

" Rose, poor girl, loves me,” conti- 
nued he — “she loves me deeply and 
faithfully I am sure. Poor thing, I 
should love her better than I do, and I 
must try ; but that business of Bessy 
Allen spoiled me for love, I fear.** 

He looked mournfully in my face, 
and grasping my hand, wrung it with 
deep feeling. I pitied him, for I knew 
the unfortunate circumstances to which 
he alluded. I knew his mind had 
scarcely recovered its right bent from 
the period in which he was basely de- 
ceived by a young and handsome girl, 
Bessy Allen, whom he loved to mad- 
ness. Almost on the very eve of the 
day on which she was to unite her fate 
to his, she forsook him, solely on ac- 
count of his poverty, and married a 
wealthy rival. 

“ You, my friend,** continued Irving, 
“ know well that I had not once a pas- 
sion for money — circumstances have 
forced it on me — I was so unsuccessful 
in gaining it, that like all unattainable 
things, it gradually magnified itself 
into the one only good thing under 
heaven. For some years money has 
been my mania — always sought, but ne- 
ver gained — from the hour in which 
Bessy Allen married that rich old man 
— money — the love of money— the 
burning,* goading desire for money, has 
all but maddened me. For money 1 
struggled, and toiled, and made night 
and day bitter and weary ; but it was 
in vain, you are well aware. For mo- 
ney I sought poor Rosa I^xwell ; but 
her uncle rejected ine—ian4 with 
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BDeerinff insults and— and so Rose and 
I 

He hesitated and stammered— I 
guessed the truth of the case in that 
confusion. 

** Well, I must look at my treasure 
now^ I did not look at it to-night yet — 
1 had it with me — pressed to my heart* 
and that was enough ; but 1 shall see 
it now* and you shall ^ee it too — ^you 
shall see bright gold sparkling with a 
glory you never saw before. All last 
night the red rays of this gold gathered 
round and round me* until at last it 
was like a great fire scorching me* 
though I was happy — happy — but I 
was in a fever, I believe. Now, how 
shall 1 get it open ? I might have un- 
locked it* but I was in too greats a 
haste. Must I break it open ?” 

1 had a parcel of old keys which I 
brought* but none of them would fit ; 
something was wrong with the lock* £ 
saw plainly. He forced it open at last* 
and slowly and solemnlv laid back the 
lid. 

Now look at the glitter.** 

1 looked — nothing but pieces of dull 
blackish lead could I see. 

Irving's eyes fixed on them* as if all 
his life* except what was in that look* 
had come to a stand. 

There is some mistake*” said I* 
looking anxiously on him. 

He did not speak* but he seized the 
box and emptied all its contents on the 
table. There was nothing but pieces 
of lead* and fragments of old wood* 
and trumpery bits of rusty iron 1 

There was a considerable pause. I 
never recollect such a dead* strange 
pause. Irving seemed struck suddenly 
into a statue* except that his eye-balls 
protruded most painfully to me* or iny 
fancy magnified matters. 

" Your uncle* or your Rose’s uncle* 
has made a strange blunder here ; but 
he will set it all to rights to-morrow^*” 
I said* laughingly. 

He started* and* 1 thought* gasped 
convulsively. I did not then know 
how much I was wounding him by my 
Vords. ^He fixed his ^ef on me with 
dead earnestness. It was appalling; 
but 1 presently perceived that bis looks 
merely regarded me* and that his mind 
was otherwise engrossed. 1 became 
afraid of some evil consequences to his 
already shaken intellect* and I wished 
him to speak* to break his frightful 
silence. 1 laid my hand on his arm* 
and addressed him ; but still there. was 


no answer. I entreated him to speak 
— 1 shook him — he merely gazed 
dreamily on me* and his bosom heaved 
as if there was an earthquake of feeling 
in it ; but no sigh was audible. 

« The influence of the Evil One is 
wonderful,” muttered he at last ; ** it 
was gold last night — ^burning gold— 
and lead now — lead. God has bid 
Satan do this* to punish my mad- 
ness.” 

He spoke in low tones* so hollow and 
thrilling it was terrible. I had always 
a peculiar dread of madness — som^ 
early associations — I know not wh^ 
but it was the one thing in the world 
that almost petrified me to behold: 
now it seemed truly present there be- 
fore me. 

He started up. He paced the room. 
.He kept both hands pressed hard on 
his brow* so that I could not rightly 
see his eyes. 1 had got one glimpse of 
them as he arose* and it was enough — 
the fire of frenzy was in them. 

** It is burning — burning — the gold 
burned my brain last night, it was so 
red and fiery — red — red. Is there no 
water to cool it — take it from my 
sight ?” 

I brought him a glass of water* and 
entreated him to drink it. After some 
persuasion he took it in his hand* and 
raised it to his lips* but some new form 
of his madness came over him* and he 
allowed the gloss to drop listlessly on 
the floor. 

<‘It weighs«me down — that lead — 
that black burning lead into which the 
burning gold changed— it crushes my 
brain down— down — it is on my bearr 
— the lead* the cold heavy lead” — he 
sank on a chair as if utterly exhausted. 

I brought a strong cordial which 1 
had found serviceable to myself in cases 
of mental suffering* but no persuasion 
could induce him to taste it* he turned 
away with utter loathing. He rose 
in a fsw minutes and paced the room 
again* and again his eyes — which had 
been weighed down as if death sat 

on the lids a few moments previously 

glared with furious mania. 

The burning gold — it has made a 
cinder of my brain — ^it has turned to 
red-hot gold— it blows out there — I 
hear the loud winds” — (he was then be- 
side the window) — they might quench 
the fire* and the rain— it will mil on 
fhy head and drown the fire of the 
stolen gold.” Before I even suspected 
his intentions he had suddenly opened 
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the door of my roomy and ran out into 
the hall. 

I followed hastily and grasped his 
army just as he was opening the outer 
door. To my vexation I found that 
it was not yet fastened securely for 
the night. There was merely a bolt 
or bar laid across it, and Irving, owing 
to his having been frequently my visi- 
tor, was familiar with all its mysteries. 

" Do not^go out now, Robert, for 
God’s sake, stay with me.” 1 held 
him firmly as 1 spoke, but he was 
stronger than me, for I was not then 
in firm health, and the violence of 
ilis excitement added to his natural 
vigour. Without speaking one word 
he flung me from him violently, my 
head came in contact with a part of 
the stairs, and 1 was stunned for some 
seconds, I do not know how long. 
As soon as possible I sprang to the 
door, but there w.is another impedi- 
ment ; he had, in his madness, closed 
it so forcibly after him, that owing to 
some peculiarity in its construction, I 
could not without a little delay, get it 
opened. 

At last I got out, and looked around 
in all directions, and called his [name 
loudly, but 1 could neither see him 
nor hear him. It was a wildly tem- 
pestuous night ; the rain had abated, 
but the wind was strong, almost a 
hurricane. T have had presentiments 
often, and often er than I would tell 
you, or rather than you would believe 
1 have found them true. The impres- 
sion fixed forcibly on jny mind that 
Irving would destroy himself — would 
throw himself into the river. I ran 
to the nearest part of the shore, the 
place I thought it probable he would 
reach first. I wandered about, 1 
searched, I shouted his name, but the 
wind was sweeping so noisily along 
that he could not possibly hear me, 
even if he were near. The Foyle was 
rushing in to the shore, dashing and 
foaming in an unusual manney; the 
thoroughfare beside me, known as the 
Strand road, was in danger of being 
inundated in places. If Irving had 
been there, he might, in his state of 
mind have perished, even without pre- 
meditated self-destruction, so unsafe 
was the place to one too frenzied to 
be on his guard as poor Irving was. 

I shall never — no, never till I enter 
another world, forget the cold, sick 
misery of my feelings as I wandered 
up and down*— listened till I strained 


the organs of bearing— listened if I 
could hear a plunge in the water — 
stood, and unconsciously questioned 
the waves, so noisy among themselves, 
if they had rolled over the human 
breast — the human suffering I had so 
lately seen — if their noise was rejoicing 
or mourning for the mortal creature 
who had flown to them for rest — then 
the dumbness of the waves to me in 
my agony of dread was fearful, was 
ailing — I wiShed that the flesh and 
lood which blinds the spirit had fallen 
from me, that I might, a pure intel- 
lectual essence, be able to pierce the 
secrets of all material things. 

What could I do ? I would have 
gone and got assistance, and searched 
the country, but there was still cold 
reason to whisper to me that Irving 
might not have been so desperate as I 
imagined — that he might, in fact, be 
at that moment safe in his lodgings in 
town. It was near tbe dawn of the 
cold March morning before I could 
drag myself from the river. Then I 
went back to my lodgings, iu the vain 
hope that he might be there awaiting 
me, but it was a foolish thought. My 
presentiment was true. I never saw 
R.obert Irving living afterwards. 

Luke Maxwell, before he opened bis 
cabinet to drink in the sight of gold, 
which w^as his pleasant opiate, sat for a 
considerable time after he bad finished 
his rice supper, and wondered and was 
perplexed concerning his niece Rose. 
What could be the matter with her. 
She had attended him, she had walked 
about him, she had even spoken to 
him, but all the time he was struck 
with the unpleasant thought that it 
was the corpse . of Rose Maxwell he 
saw. It was so ghastly — the eyes were 
so deadly half shut — the figure was so 
rigid — was this his living neice ? — and 
when she was putting on his night- 
cap her fingers touched him, and he 
grew sick — he had touched the hand 
of a corpse, a friend of his who had 
died in India, and Rose’s hand was as icy. 

But he rubbed his eyes, an inkling 
of a tear had got into them — no, he' 
was sleepy. He took his Keys and 
opened the cabinet. 

" Well, am I growing so dim- 
sighted — must I put on spectacles to 
see it” — he muttered, loouing on the 
empty space where the black box had 
stood. He looked again — still vacancy. 
Astonishing, dimness,*’ muttered he 
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<mee more; he looked on> but thie 
time he put out his hand and felt^ 
nothing— he groped all round— no- 
thing I 

He would not admit the fact into 
his mind. All his senses told him 
that his treasure-box was gone, but he 
would not yet believe it. He took the 
candle and inspected every corner of 
the cabinet. He looked under it ; he 
looked under the bed ; he looked 'all 
round the room. He dtd this, not as 
if the box was really there, but some- 
how as if he did not know what he 
was about. Again he caused the blaze 
of the candle" to go through every 
nook of the cabinet, even where the 
box could by no possibility have stood. 
It was not obtuseness made this slow- 
ness of belief, it was evidently a strong 
feeling of confidence, even in the good- 
ness of human nature perhaps — he had 
never been a ready believer in rob- 
bery. Suddenly his thin cheeks flush- 
ed ; the veins in his forehead swelled, 
he ran to the door, and out to the 
lobby, crying — 

" Thieves ! — robbery ! — Nell — Hose 
— robbery — robbery — he ran down 
stairs and rushed into the kitchen where 
Nelly, the servant-maid, was seated at 
at the tire, laboriously darning the tat- 
tered hem of an old flannel petticoat. 

My gold! — my gold! — I’m rob- 
bed I — Nelly ! — thieves I — alarm the 
town — ^get out all Derry ! — all Derry ! 
—my gold! — where’s Andrew — ahu'm 
all!” 

Nelly started up in amazement, and 
her flannel petticoat dropped on some 
embers. 

" The masters’s mad — wud” — she 
muttered. 

My gold — my gold — alarm them 
all — fast, fast — ^get out all Derry — 
fast, fast — my gold !” 

He ran out of the kitchen and up 
stairs again as fast as his limbs could 
bear him. 

Nelly made her way hastily to her 
young mistress’s room, and proclaimed 
vehemently, that the master was mad, 
and robbed, and murdered. 

* Rose showed no sif^s of surprise, 
nor, indeld, of any kind^of emotion. 
She had a pocket bible in her hand, 
but she* had scarcely been reading, to 
judge from the extreme length of the 
wick on the candle. Cold, and dead, 
and immovable, the sat there at if she 
bad not the vit^ strength to weep, or 
groan, or in, any way mqmst the 


anguish which bad made her like a 
statue. 

"Where’s Master. Andrew och, 

where’s Master Andrew?" cried Nelly, 
distractedly. Rose looked up in her 
face passively/ listlessly, as if she 
was in a deep dream, and scarcely 
heard. 

" Miss Rose, Miss Rose, what ails 
you? Och, speak. God help us, is 
it fright that ails you?^ Where’s 
Master Andrew, that he doesn’t come 
and help the master, who’s robbed, 
and ruined, and fair gone ?" 

Rose put her hand to her head, as 
if it ached sorely ; then she seemed tc^ 
recollect, and made an effort to act as she 
should naturally have done in the cir- 
cumstances. She spoke ; hut the voice 
was so singularly unearthly in its tones, 
that even Nelly was frightened, and 
thought of more things than her mas- 
ter’s flight. Rose informed her that 
Andrew was with his mother, who was 
still very feeble, though now past dan- 
ger. The moment Nelly heard this, 
she flew off to bring him instantly to 
the house. 

Rose walked to the door of her 
room, with the intention of proceeding 
to her uncle ; but when she thought 
of his sufferings, at that moment she 
became faint ; she could not for the 
whole world advance a single step; 
besides, her conscience, now awakened 
with a force that threatened in a short 
space to destroy either the body or 
mind, bid her keep herself, who had 
been one of th^ causes of his wrongs, 
from his sight. After some minutes 
she dragged herself to the stairs lead- 
ing to the upper bed-rooms. She 
seated herself on the lower step, in 
darkness. It was well for her that 
stupor seized her, which was not even 
dispelled when her cousin Andrew 
grasped her hand, and addressed her 
in a kind vpice ; his voice had always 
been kind, but now it touched her very 
heart, che was so utterly forlorn. Al- 
most unconscious of her destination, 
he led her with him to the very side 
of their uncle. 

He was lying on the bed, apparently 
quiet, but his face — as injuch of it as 
they saw — was painfully distorted. 
He made no answer when Andrew 
addressed him. In a few minutes be 
writhed and exhibited every sign of 
being in a fit of convulsions of a pe- 
culiar description, to which he had 
been occasionally subject once, but 
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which Utterly he thought he had got 
rid of. The cou.sins stood silently 
gazing on him. All the racks — all 
the instruments of torture ever in- 
rented by cruel human beings to make 
sorrowful humanity suffer still more, 
could not have more than equalled — if 
they could have reached the mental 
agony suffered by Rose at that mo- 
menti as she gazed on her old uncle’s 
face. Andrew, who had studied the 
healing art some time, with a view — 
which he had abandoned — of adopting 
it as a profession, was puzzled and 
alarmed at the symptoms of his uncles 
fit : it was liker apoplexy than epilepsy, 
he feared. 

« This is your work. Rose, "he said, 
sternly, with a peculiar look, which 
told her that by some means he knew 
all. 

« Yes — I — have — killed him.’’— 
There was a pause between every 
word, as if her tongue cleaved to the 
roof of her mouth. 

“ And Robert Irving — he has flown 
—he has left you to suffer all.” 

Yes, Robert Irving has deserted 
me ; the treasure-box was all be 
wanted." 

“ Rase — heartless — heartless vil- 
lain." A smile lurked in the corners 
of Andrew’s mouth. 

‘Mf heav(*n had made me breatlie 
my last this day, before I saw him 
thus — the poor old man — I walked on 
the wall, this morning, thinking to 
meet him — Irving — I clung to the cold 
railing of the cathedral cliurchyard, 
and prayed to God to die — but I could 
not die — I cannot die — my wickedness 
must live for punishment,” 

And, Robert Irving — you love 
and regret him — yet, after all, he has 
made you suffer?" An expression of 
mournful tenderness which always rose 
in his eyes when he gazed on her — it 
was always there, treat him as she 
would— -beamed fondly on her.” 

“ I feel only for my uncle — my old 
uncle — even if Robert Irving had loved 
me, I would give all his love ten times 
over, to restore happiness to my uncle — 
but Irving only loved — the — gold — the 
last look he gave me, as he disappeared 
with that gold, shewed me his nature, 
and my folly — madness." 

** If my uncle could be made happy 
again — if our old happiness could he 
restored by me, would you forget ?" 

Oh, Andrew — Andrew,savehim-^^ 
save our uncle— and 1 shall never 


mourn for him." She had grasped 
Andrew’s arm firmly, and she gazed 
in his face with intense eagerness. 

« My gold — my gold — what — An- 
drew — Rose — look there — my gold — 
where is it?’’ 

The old man suddenly started up- 
right in his bed, and looked around, 
with a haggard, hut tolerably composed 
face. His eyes wandered strangely, 
however. 

“ My gold; Andrew — my bright 
gold — they have stolen it — look, the 
cabinet is empty." He said this after 
there had been a deep pause for some 
moments. Again, they were all silent — 
hut the violent throbbings in Rose’s 
breast might almost have been heard. 

It was so bright, so dazzlingly 
height, Andrew ! I shall never have 
gold like it in this world again — 
never !’* 

He spoke in a low plaintive voice— 
he spread his hands over his face — he 
wept — the old man wept like a sick 
child. Andrew bent over him, and 
whispered for some time in his ear. 
As he whispered, a sudden change 
came over Luke ; he clasped his 
hands — he laughed — finally he started 
from the bed, and almost danced round 
the room* Andrew went out, and ran 
hastily down stairs, and returned in a 
few moments carrying a black box — 
the black box. The gold chain with 
the keys was lying carelessly on the 
floor at the bed-side ; Andrew took it 
up and opened the box, and held before 
the exulting eyes of Luke Maxwell his 
ow^n glittering gold, untouched, bright 
as his heart could desire. 

As I had too truly anticipated, the 
body of Robert Irving was found 
shortly afterwards, washed ashore near 
MovilJe, to which distance the tide 
had carried it. It was never known 
whether he had accidentally or by his 
own design, in the madness of the mo- 
ment perished. 

Many years after this, on returning 
to the North of Ireland, after a 
lengthened absence, 1 was happy to 
see Andrew Denham, a highly respect- 
able country gentleman. Jiving on a* 
valuable property, which he Ifad pur- 
chased when his uncle died, and at last 
was forced to leave his gold behind. 
Andrew and Rose Maxwell — Mrs. 
Denham now— were the joint heirs. 
Mrs. Denham bad grown ruddy, if not 
stout, and seemed a happy and fond 
mother and wife. 
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Thus said or sung 
Khidder, the ever young. 

Journeying, I passed an ancient town — 

Of lindens green its battlements bore a crown. 
And at its turroted gates, on either hand, ^ 

Did fountains stand. 

In marble white of rarest chiseling. 

The which on high did fling 

Water, that then like rain w'ent twinkling down. 

With a rainbow glancing in the spray 

As it wreathed in the sunny ray. 

I marked where, *neath the frown 

Of the dark rampart, smilAl a garden fair ; 

And an old man was there. 

That gathered fruit. “ Good father,” I began, 
“ Since when, 1 pray you standeth here 
This goodly city with its fountains clear ?” 

Tu which that aged man 
Made answer — Ever stood 
The city where it stands to-day. 

And as it stands so shall it stand for aye. 

Come evil days or good.” 


Him gathering fruit 1 left, and journeyed on ; 
But when a thousand years were come and gone 
Again 1 passed that way, and lo 1 
There was no city, there were no 
Fountains of chiseling rare. 

No garden fair ; 

Only 
A lonely 

Shepherd was piping there. 

Whose little flock seemed less 
In that wide pasture of the wiidernep« 


« Good friend,” quoth I, 

** How long hath the fair city passed away. 

That stood with gates so high. 

With fountains bright, and gardens gay. 

Where now these sheep do stray ?” t 

And he replied, ** What withers makes but room 

For what springs up in verdaroas bloom — 

Sheep have grazed ever here, and here will graze for aye.” 

IV. 

Him piping there I left, and journeyed on— . 

But when a thousand years were come and gone, . 

Again I passed 

That way, and see ! there was a lake 
That darkened in the blast. 

And waves that brake 
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With a, melancholy roar 
Along that lonely shore. 

And on a shingly point that ran 

Far out into the lake, a fisherman 

Was hauling in his net. To him I said, 

“ Good friend, 

I fain would know 

Since when it is that here these waters flow.” 

Whereat he shook his head. 

And answer made, “ Heaven lend 
, Thee better wit, good brother I Ever her-^ 

These waters flowed, and so 
Will ever flow ; 

And aye in this dark rolling mere 
Men fished, and still fish. 

And ever will fish. 

Until fish 

No more in water swim.” 

Mini 

Hauling his not 1 left, and jotfirneyed on. 

But when a thousand years were come and gone. 

Again I passed that way, and lo 1 there stood. 

Where waves had rolled, a green and flourishing wood^ 
Flourishing in youth it seemed, and yet was old 
And there it stood where deep blue waves had rolled. 


A place of })lcasant shade ! 

A wandering wind among the branches played, 
And birds were now where fish had been ; 

And through the depth of green. 

In many a gush the golden sunshine streamed ; 
And small flowers gleamed 
About the brown and mossy 
Roots of the ancient trees. 

And the cushioned sward so glossy. 

That compassed these. 


VI, 

Here as 1 passed, there met 

Me, on the border of that forest wide. 

One with an axe, whom when I spied. 

Quoth I, “ Good neighbour, let 

Me ask, I pray you, how long hath the wood 

Stood, 

Spreading its covert, broad and green. 

Here, where mine eyes have seen 
A royal city stand, whose battlements 
Were like the ancient rocks ; 

And then a place for shepherds* tents. 

And pasturage of flocks ; 

And then. 

Roughening beneath the blast, 

A vast 

Dark mere — a haunt of fishermen ?” 


VII. 

There was a cold surprise 
In the man's eyes • 

VoL. XXVI.— No. 152. 
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While thus 1 spake, and, ns I made an end, 

This was his dry 

Reply— 

" Facetious friend, 

This wood 

Hath ever stood 

Even where it stands to-day ; 

And as it stands, so shall it stand for aye. 
And here men catch no fish — here tend 
No sheep — to no town -markets wend ; 

But aye in these ^ 

Green shades men felled, and still fell. 

And ever will fell * 

Trees. 


Him with his axe I left, and journeyed on. 

But when a thousand years were come and gone, 

Again 1 passed * 

That way, and lo I a town — 

And spires, and domes, and towers looked proudly down 
Upon a vast 

And sounding tide of life. 

That flowed through many a street, and surged 
In many a market-place, and urged 
Its way in many a wheeling current, hither 
And thither. 

How rose the strife 
Of sounds ! the ceaseless beat 
Of feetl 

The noise of carts, of whips — the roll 
Of chariots, coaches, cabs, gigs — all 
Who keep the last-named vehicle we call 
Respectable — horse-trampings, and the toll 
Of bells ; the whirl, the clash, the hubbub-mingling 
Of voices, deep and shrill ; the clattering, jingling, 

The indescribable, indefinable roar ; 

The grating, creaking, booming, clanking, thumping. 
And bumping ; 

The stumping 

Of folks with wooden legs ; the gabbling. 

And babbling. 

And many more 

Quite nameless helpings 

To the general effect ; dog-yelpings. 

Laughter, and shout, and cry ; all sounds of gladness. 
Of sadness, 

And madness — 

For there were people marrying, ^ 

And others carrying 

The dead they would have died for, to the grave— 
(Sadly the church bell tolled 
•When the yo^g were burying the old, 

More sadly spake that bodeful tongue 
When the old were burying the young.) 

Thus did the tumult rave 

Through that fair city — nor were wanting there 

Or dancing dogs or bear. 

Or needy knife- 

Grinder, or man with dismal wife* 
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That Bang deplorably of purling groves 

And verdant streams^ all where young Damon roves 

With tender Phillida^ the nymph he loves. 

And softly breathe 

The balmy moonbeam's wreathe. 

And amorous turtle-doves 

Or other doleful men, that blew 

The melancholiest tunes — the which they only knew— 

On flutes, and other instruments of wind ; 

*Or small dark imp, with hurdy- 
Gurdy, 

And marmoset, that grinned 

For nuts, and might have been his brother, 

They were so like each other ; 

Or man. 

That danced like the god Pan, 

Twitching 

A spasmy face • 

From side to side with a grace 
Bewitching, 

The while he whistled 

In sorted pipes, all at his chin that bristled ; 

Or fiddler, fiddling much 

For little profit, and a many such 

Street musics most forlorn. 

In that too pitiless rout quite overborne. 

IX. 

Now, when as I beheld 

The stir, and heard the din of life once more 

Swell, as it swelled 

In that same place four thousand years before, 

I asked of them that passed me in the throng. 

How long 

The city thereabouts had stood. 

And what was gone with pasture, lake, and wood. 

But at such questions most men did but stare, 

And so pass en ; and some did laugh and shake 

Their heads, me deeming mad ; but none would spare 

The time, or take 

The pains to answer me, for there 

All were in haste — all busy — bent to make 

The most of every minute, 

And do, an if they might, an hour's work in it. 

X. 

Yet as I gave not o’er, but pertinaciously 
Plied with my question every passer-by, 

A dozen voices did at length reply 
U ngraciously — • 

** What ravest thou 

Of pasture, lake, and wood ? As it is now, 

So was it always here, and so will be for aye." 

Them, hurrying there, I left, and journeyed on— 

But when a thousand years are come and gone. 

Again I'll pass that way.* 


• Khidder is, I believe, the prophet Elias, whom the Persians or the Arabs, or 
both for what 1 know, believe to revisit the earth from time to time; and journey 
about in various direulions, for the purpose of ascerUining whether mankind have 
filled up the measure of their sins, or whether the judgment of the world can yet 
be postponed a little longer. ^ 
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Y.B TAILLEDB ET LA FRR. 
c 

Don* ce PariB plain d*or et <le miscrc, Sir, 


Here in Paris, so full of all squalor and gold. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty, a. d. 

At a tailored — my grandfather, needy and old — 

When an infant. I’ll tell you what happened to me 
No portent foretold by my cradle of straw 

The fame of an' Orpheus ; but, summoned one day 
By my cries, my poor grand£ither hurried and saw 
His child kissed and dandled about by a fay ! 

And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in iny ears. 

With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


Then the honest old man, in some little alarm. 

Would know what my fate in the future should be. 
There he is, by my wand’s most infallible charm, 

A winter, a printer, a clerk,” replied she. 

** A thunderbolt still adds a presage to mine,* 

And he nearly has died on the threshold of home ; 
But the bird, soon revived by a mercy divine. 

Shall brave with its strains other tempests to come.” 
And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in my ears. 

With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


The Sylphs of our youth, the gay Pleasures, in throngs, 
Shall awaken his lyre to the revels of night ; 

The hearts of the poor shall be glad in his soifgs, 

And the long weary hours of the wealthy grow light. 
But a darkness o’ershadows and saddens the strings. 

The bright days of Glory and Empire are o’er ; 

And his voice is like that of a fisher that brings 

The news of a wreck in his grief to the shore.” 

And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in my ears. 

With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


The tailor cried out—-*' Then my dai^hter has sent 
But a maker of songs to compensate my care — 

Better work at my trade, day and night, than be spent 
At last in vain sounds, like an echo in air.” 

** Hush, hush 1” said the fairy, " thou’rt wrong to complain- 
Thoug^ft have great tidents the smallest success — 
For his country shall cherish the bard, and his strain. 

Shall soften the tears of the exile’s distress.” 

And the Fairy's gay lullaby sung in my ears, 

Wildi a efiarm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


* The poet, when a boy, was struck by lightning, in the house of his aunt, at 

tFeronne. 
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Last night, as 1 sat in a sullen repose, 

I saw her again. With the air of a sage. 

She thoughtfully plucked off the leaves of a rose. 

And she said — Thou hast felt the approaches of age. 
Kind memories in Eld will give joy to the breast, 

As mirages brighten the wilderness lone — 

The banquets of friendship await thee, a guest. 

And there long live over the days that are gone.* 

And the Fairy’s gay presages sung in my ears, 

^ With a charm that dispelled all my sorrows and fears. 


ADIEU CHAMiiOX& 

Pour r ijeunir les ilcies de mon trophec, See 


Of late, to refresh my old trophy one day 
I prepared, in my soft or satirical mode, 

To sing as 1 wont, when I saw the kind Fay 

That blessed me long since in my grandsire's abode. 

“ On thy head,*’ thus she greeted me, “ winter has blown, 
For its long chilly nights seek some place of repose ; 
Full twenty years* strife well may weaken the tone 
That alone with the rOiir of the tempest arose.** 
Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er ; 

The storm hath gone by ; the bird w’arbles no more. 


** The days when thy soul, with a harpsichord’s power. 
Gave our airs modulation, long since have gone by. 
When Mirth’s vivid sparkles, in prodigal shower, 

Lit up the dull face of a desolate sky. 

The narrowed horizon is failing in gloom. 

The old laugh of revel no longer is gay ; 

How many before thee gone down to the tomb i 
Alus 1 even Lizotte is a shadow to>day.*’ 

Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er ; 
The storm has gone by ; the bird warbles no more. 


** Rejoice that by thee a great nation was stirred 
To its nethermost grades, as in echoing song. 

Still seizing all ears, swift and subtle, were heard 
Thy thoughts of the lowliest illiterate throng. 

The orators speak to their readers ; t’was thine 

Aloud and abroad against Kings to conspire, % 
And, making all voices rebellious, to twine 

Our old household airs with the sound of the lyre. ” 
Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is all wrinkled o’er, * 
The storm has gone by ; the bird warbles no more. 


Thy keen shafts courageously cast at the throne, - 
Cauffht up by the favouring crowd, as they carne^ 
Rebounding on all si^es, have rapidly flown 
In popular chorus, relaunched to their aim, 
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When that throne had nut forth all that tyranny dared 
Tl^ee days and ola guns saw its thunders o*erborne. 

Nor little the powder thy Muse had prepared, 

For the balls, in whose vollies its velvet was torn." 

Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o'er, 

The storm has gone by ; the bird warbles no more. 

<< And pure was thy part on that turbulent stage, 

When the spoil could not lure thy uncoveting eyes ; 

Those days* bright remembrance, in crowning thy age, 

Canst thou ever be old, for thy heart will suffice. 

Tell the tale to the youthful, and still be the guide 

Of their ship thro* the breakers and shoals, and, one day, 

Should their gratified country regard them with pride, 

Go, cheer in their glory thy hours of decay.” 

Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o'er ; 

The storm has gone by ; the bird warbles no more. 

Near the poor poet's threstiold, old Fairy, I see 

Thou hast beat a retreat ; and 'tis all for the best * 

In my garret, full soon, my companion shall be 
Oblivion, the sire and the offspring of rest. 

When 1 die, they who saw how our proneness hath striven — 

Old Frenchmen — in saddened emotion, shall say ; 

That star was, one evening, all radiant in heaven ; 

Fate, long ere its falling, extinguished its ray. 

Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o'er ; 

The storm hath gone by ; the bird warbles no more. 

W. D. 

Cork. 


SONNET. 


The sunshine, through the lofty windows stealing. 
Lit up that vast and venerable fane — 

Ely's CathedraU*in dark clouds and rain 
Wrapped lately, and shut up from joyous feeling. 
In its soft progres^all around revealing 
Beauty or majesty unmarked before— 

It shed its type of heavenly comfort o'er 
Three kindred-kingdoms' sons, together kneeling. 


c Oh, may thftlCharch, episcopal and pure. 

One Mother of that kneeling company — 

In essence one, in name and office three— 

'Mid outward storm and darkness still endure ; 

Be comforted of Christ, in God's good time,' 

And share the sunshine of a heavenlier clime. 

c W. R. H. 


Elj, JUB« 29, IS4S. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

Sir — There is an article on Ireland in the last “ Quarterly Review,” which has 
caused serious alarm and surprise to me, and to more than me in this remote 
seclusioh. You can judge of its effect on my poor faculties, by seeing that it 
has transformed me into a writer, and extorted, from me the accompanying 
address to the Editor and his Irish readers. If you will accept my lucubration^ 
and give it a place in your columns, I shall feel duly sensible of the honour. I 
submit it freely to all necessary corrections ; as I must confess, that, although 
1 know something of truth and reason, and not a little of Ireland, I have no 
great value for my knowledge of the parts of speech.” 

&c. &o. &o. 

Ofellui. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Sir — In preparing the article on Ire- 
land in your late number, you had, if 
rumour is to be believed, three objects 
in view: to announce with a species 
of semi-official authority, that it is 
the intention of her majesty’s mi- 
nisters to persevere in the course of 
policy upon which they have been re- 
cently seen to enter j to justify their 
adoption of it ; and to show by argu- 
ment that it was wortliy of adoption. 
You have succeeded in the first of 
these aims, for your readers generally 
believe that your disclosures are not 
unauthorized : you have failed in both 
the others, for you have not lessened 
the alarm of those who feared the mea- 
sures which your article menaces as 
being near at hand : nor have you suc- 
ceeded in making any change in the 
opinion of those who have been disap- 
pointed in Sir Robert Peel. The ex- 
planation of your failure is to be found 
in the inconclusiveness of your argu- 
ments, not in the obstinacy of your 
readers. If you favour us with an 
audience, we shall prove this, if not to 
your satisfaction, (to use a distinction 
made by an eloquent member of par- 
liament,) at least, and this is still bet- 
ter, to your conviction. 

The measures you have undertaken 
to justify and defend are — the May- 
nooth endowment bill, which has re- 
cently passed ; and that ecclesiastical 
endowment which, as may be upder- 
itood from your warning, is rapidly 


coming. Your defence of these mea- 
sures may be generally classed under 
three heads : — 1. That they are neces- 
sary ; 2, That they bear a promise of 
good, and involve no germ of evil ; 3. 
That they have been patronized by our 
most illustrious statesmen. You deny 
also that they violate any acknowledged 
principle ; and that, in adopting them. 
Sir Robert Peel has made himself liable 
to the charge of unworthiness or incon- 
sistency. This is your argument: it 
decides the form of ours, which shall 
be an endeavour — we believe the en- 
deavour will be successful — to prove 
the truth of that which you deny, and 
to refute the conclusions which you 
have laboured to establish. We shall 
proceed to show — 

1. That the bills passed and to be 
passed do involve a violation of prin- 
ciple. 

2. That they are not necessary. 

3. That they tend to evil. 

4. That they have not had the pa- 
tronage you challenge for them. 

5. That your defence for Sir Robert 
Peel is unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

1. The first of the above assertions 
we shall pass over very briefly. The 
sense of right and wrong must be, in 
many instances, matter of individual 
experience ; and in a case like this 
of the Maynooth gi^ant, one can hardly 
hope to change the opinion which any 
honest man has deliberately adopted. 
Why then have set down toe topic in 
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our uuinneration ? For the purpose of 
reminding you, that you have altoge- 
ther missecl it in your reasonings, Jn this 
aberration you have only shared in the 
general inaccuracy with which this most 
important subject has been regarded. 
It should be remembered, that the 
question, Is an act sinful ?” ought to 
be decided purely on its own merits. 
There may be palliatives — there may 
be excuses ; but they cannof make evil 
good. You tell us that the state has 
done much which was calculated to 
advance and encourage Romanism, 
equally with the measures you defend. 
You tell us that very eminent men 
have, by anticipation, approved of those 
measures. You tell us, that beneficial 
consequences may probably result from 
them. Supposing all these statements 
true, they leave the moral question 
wholly unaffected. If it be wrong to 
promote a false religion, no participa- 
tion in the offence can make it right, 
nor can the expectation of any conse- 
quences, however desirable they may 
be, take away the sinfulness of an act 
in itself evil. 

The moral question regarding the 
Maynooth bill must be determined on 
grounds wholly different. We shall 
content ourselves with simply stating 
the argument, and will not insist at 
any length on the conclusion which 
seems to us inevitable. We assume 
that the Church of Rome teaches dan- 
gerous errors, and insists upon the 
adoption of them as essential to salva- 
tion. This is no unwarranted assump- 
tion, but a very mitigated statement of 
a principle declared in very stern lan- 
guage by those among our Protestant 
legislators to whose patronage the mea- 
sure under consideration owed its suc- 
cess. The measure was one to provide 
ministers for a false and antiscriptural 
religion. Was it just in the sight of 
God, to assist in making such provi- 
sion? Was it just towards man, to 
hold out to the Roman Catholic youth 
of Ireland, bribes which should allure 
them to enter into the priesthood of 
their church? It was oim# thought 
wise and ^o8d to invite ana encourage 
men to quit that condition and a scanty 
eompetdnce was offered to those who 
would, on certain conditions, renounce 
it. This provision made by the state, 
was condemned as a snare to conscience, 
ud the aid given to reformed priests 


was withdrawn. The aid thus denied 
to those who would enter into a Pro- 
testant church, is now liberally offered 
to those who enter into that of Rome. 
If it be right to withdraw it as in the 
former case, it surely cannot be good 
to enlarge it in the latter. 

In these observations we are putting 
aside all consideration of the question 
whether the grant to Maynopth may 
not be justified on the plea that it will 
minister to the improvement of that 
institution. There is nothing in the 
act of parliament to sustain such a 
plea, or encourage such an expectation. 
The act bestows upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops of Ireland a large grant 
of the public money, to be employed 
eby them in the maintenance and edu- 
cation of an increased number of can- 
didates for the priesthood in their 
church. If the course of instruc- 
tion in which they are now trained 
is bad, there is no obligation on them 
to reform or amend it. Any indirect 
effect which the act may have on edu- 
cation, belongs to another part of our 
subject. This part we conclude, by 
repeating the assertion, that to enable 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, by 
a grant of the public money, to train 
up two hundred and fifty youths in the 
doctrines of their church, on condition 
of their being candidates for the priest- 
hood in an antiscriptural religion, was 
a violation of principle ; and that the 
mere fact of there having been an equal 
number of young men educated at 
Maynooth before, cannot justify the 
recent arrangement to add to them. 

2. The measures of which you have 
undertaken to be the advocate, are not 
necessary. Maynooth, we are told, 
was not handsomely maintained ; the 
accommodations were not those of 
which persons educated in gentlemanly 
habits would approve. This is affirmed 
by some Protestants, on whom you are 
pleased to^rely ; and indignantly denied 
by Roman Catholics, who insist that 
your informers have borne false wit- 
ness. In either case, how was any neces- 
sity imposed upon the state ? You tell 
us the College of Maynooth bears the 
name of Royal. If that name were 
disgraced, it might be well to ascertain 
who was guilty of the petty treason ; 
but it is very unjust to assume, without 
inquiry, that the transgression was 
chargeable on the state. Without in* 
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quify, parliament seems to have con- 
eluded that the state was the criminal. 
We shall show, by-and-by, that the 
conclusion was an error. For the pre- 
sent, we repeat that no necessity for the 
grant has been made manifest. It is 
true the Homan Catholic bishops asked 
for an increase, and by asking made it 
more conspicuous that the laity of their 
church carfd little for the success of 
their application. The Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland have boasted that they 
(lid not forward a single petition in 
behalf of this measure. Was the ap- 
plication of Roman Catholic bishops a 
proof that the measure was necessary ? 
Would the minister who disregarded 
the application of bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church say so? The latter 
craved assistance to a scheme of scrip- 
tural education, and they were denied. 
Where lay the necessity of complying 
with the prayer of those who desired 
to bring more souls under the influ- 
ence of a system of education which 
hiid no such claim on the favour of a 
British government. As to the neces- 
sity of endowing the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, it seems no less difficult to 
be found out. The laity of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland declare against it ; 
the priests think it advisable to say that 
they will not accept of any state pro- 
vision. Whence comes the necessity 
of overcoming their reluctance ? As 
fir as we can understand your reason- 
ing on these points, your meaning is, 
that the Roman Cathcjics of Irelancl 
must be influenced to obey the law, 
and respect the rights of life, property, 
and person; this, we are willing to 
admit, is morally necessary — one of 
those things w'hich ought to bo done, 
and has«ot yet been done ; but we do 
not admit that your necessity of en- 
dowing Romanism is equally manifest. 
To improve a people, is not the same 
thing as to establish and endow a false 
religion ; on the contrary, sucli mis- 
placed liberality might have an effect 
the very contrary of what would be 
desired. We make no such assertion 
here. We content ourselves with 
showing that the implied necessity has 
not been established, and that in the ab- 
sence of all attempt to prove it, we mav 
boldly deny its existence. If, indeed, 
good may reasonably be looked for 
from such an endowment, we would 
admit that there was a plausible grouifli 
from which the supposed necessity 


could be inferred. And this admis- 
sions leads us to your third argument. 

d. You believe that the measures 
you desire have the promise of good, 
and are not likely to be productive of 
evil. Maynooth, you intimate, will be 
improved ; and as the habits of the 
house become more refined, the dispo- 
sitions of its inmates will alter for the 
better. What grounds have you for 
the expectation ? What control has 
the state reserved to herself over the 
heads of the college ? They, it is said 
in their behalf, were devotedly loyal 
in the time past — their most eloquent ' 
advocate adduced evidence in the 
House of Commons, to show that 
even in opposition to their trustees, 
they could prove so— that when one of 
these trustees, Dr. Doyle, uttered ex- 
pressions which savoured of disaffec- 
tion, and all the other trustees, by 
their silence, might be said to acqui- 
esce, the professors of Maynooth came 
forth with a declaration condemnatory 
of the obnoxious expressions. This 
was the act of Maynooth professors 
under the late regime, when parlia- 
ment could stop the supplies by which 
they were maintained, and when, if 
the trustees punished them for their 
loyalty, there was a spirit in England 
which ensured them redress. You 
think good will come from altering 
these relations. You think it will 
be good to secure the professors of 
Maynooth from every power except 
that of the trustees — to make them 
independent upon the legislature and 
government of the country, and to 
leave them at the mercy of their 
bishops. 

But you have visitors. Under their 
inspection the college will be well con- 
ducted. You had visitors before — 
were they of avail to ensure the good 
you desire? In the matters of ino; 
ment, in which they were without au- 
thority, their successors will be so too; 
in the departments in which their suc- 
cessors are to have power, they had it; 
and with what good ? You have 
yourself told us, in the words^f Dean* 
Horseley, that the royal college of May- 
nooth disgraced its name by the odious 
habits of its inmates — the debasing 
influences under which its eldeves were 
suffered to grow up. How came it 
that a state of things so censurable 
escaped the notice of the visitors? 
Do you expect better visitors? You 
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must look for them in some part of 
the world yet unknown. If Dean 
Horseley and. his fellows have not 
been too dainty in their disgust, you 
may rely on it that it will be as easy 
for Maynooth to wallow in its mire 
hereafter, as it was heretofore. If, on 
the contrary, the strong, direct, and 
indignant denials on the part of May- 
nooth, in which its elce^es have pro- 
nounced men of the Horseley stamp 
slanderers, are to be received, and if 
weight is to be given to the strong 
fact, that the visitors of Maynooth, 
men inferior to no others in all that 
concerns the graces of life, have not 
found traces of that revolting neglect 
of the proprieties, at which the deli- 
cate organization of your witnesses has 
become squeamish and sick — you must 
not insist on your great argument. 
The same men who kept Maynooth in 
a state of nastiness, if Dean Horseley 
is to be credited, will have the keeping 
of it still. Bettor men than the visit- 
ors who were not keen enough to make 
the Dean’s unaccredited discoveries, 
are not to be found in your country 
or ours. Where, then, is your assur- 
ance that Maynooth will be bettered ? 

Your assurance, we suppose, is, that 
the trustees of Maynooth will have 
more money. How do you know that 
the increase of funds will ensure an 
improvement in habits ? If the trus- 
tees of Maynooth agree in opinion 
with those who believe the state in 
which it has been kept, so far as clean- 
liness was concerned, that in which it 
ought to be kept, do you imagine they 
will waste any of their resources in 
making superfluous alterations ? Do 
you suppose they will think it wrong 
to enlarge the numbers of their pupils, 
even beyond the amount permitted by 
parliament, and distribute among the 
augmented mass, the provision which, 
confined within the assigned limits, 
would have maintained the smaller 
number in propriety, if not elegance ? 
You think it would be disgraceful to 
.suspect grave and reverend men of 
such m£fl-appropriatic|i> And yet you 
are acquainted with an incident in the 
economics of Maynooth which would 
have taught you better, had you not 
stopped short in your observation of 
it, precisely at the point where it be- 


came instructive. We allude to your 
account of the Dunboyne establish- 
ment. It is true, so far as it goes ; 
but it omits the essential part of the 
transaction. 

“ Tt is,” you say, “ additionally re- 
markable, that tho £500 so obtained- 
was devoted to tho maintenance of an 
enlarged and Iiighor class of tlioologieal 
students ; and still more ^o, that in 
Iftl .3 the government, Sir R. Ptel pro- 
posing the votCj should have granted an 
additional £700 a year to enlarge the 
number and increase the incomes of the 
Dunboyne students.”* 

We tell you, sir, a thing still more 
remarkable — that the money thus 
granted by the state, ou the mution of 
Sir R, Peel, was diverted from the 
purpose to which the state designed 
it ; that the trustees of Maynooth did 
not keep faith in the matter ; that on a 
promise, and for the purpose of, main- 
taining twenty students on this Dun- 
boyne establishment, they obtained an 
annual grant of seven hundred pounds 
fiom the government ; and that tho 
number of such students, even at the 
time of the inquiry in 182H, was 
ELKVEN. Yes, sir, every year the 
Maynooth trustees received seven 
hundred pounds from the state, on a 
condition which, it would appear, for 
a space of thirteen years they violated, 
and which we have no evidence that 
they were, in any year, scrupulous 
enough to fulfil. If you have evidence 
to a contrary effect, you would render 
good service by producing it. If yojz 
have no such evidence, you ought not 
to allude to a case so very unfavourable 
for your argument ns that of the 
Dunboyne establishment. • 

But we will suppose your assump- 
tion granted — Maynooth, enriched by 
the new grant, will become clean 
enou^rh for eyes polite — the corridors 
will Be better swept, the refectory 
neater — the linen oftener washed— 
the three in a bed,” (which, begging 
Sir Robert Peel's pardon, we do not 
think was ever permitted), a stretch 
of imagination too gross to be ha- 
zarded — will all this turn necessarily 
to the good of the nation ? It may 
make Roman Catholic priests more 
impatient of discomfort, more tena- 
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cious of their dues-— a heavier burden 
upon their flocksi or more willing 
stipendiaries of the state. But will 
it make them more resolute to 
control the passions of the people, 
or to teach lessons of submission to 
the law? We cannot see that it will. 
If the priests are to be left dependant 
on the voluntary principle, you will 
make their dependance more perni- 
cious in the same proportion as you 
increase their wants ; and although 
you may think to escape this evil at 
the cost of an endowment from the 
* state, we venture to assure you that 
the result you hope for is far more 
uncertain and precarious than you 
seem disposed to imagine. 

It is difficult to frame an argument 
on Ihis question, on the very indistinct 
and unsteady view of it which its ad- 
vocates, including even yourself, are 
in the habit of presenting. There is 
one error, however, with which all 
your schemes, however unlike in other 
respects, are chargeable ; and, accord- 
ing to the old maxim of the ** imita- 
bile vitus,” it is the error which leads 
you all astray. You all suppose that 
a state endowment for the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests will prove destructive to 
the voluntaryism by which their church 
is at present maintained. This fatal 
error, pervading all your views, con- 
vinces us that you have not considered 
the question fully. You know not the 
dispositions of the Roman Catholic 
people in Ireland. You know not the 
spirit of their church. Will you test 
your knowledge of the matter by a 
question which we take leave to sug- 
gest ? In your bill to endow the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, have you deci- 
ded on the course you are to pursue 
with respect to stipendiary curates? 
You propose to pay two thousand pa- 
rish priests and curates, according to 
the scheme of Lord Francis Egerton, 
and to this number you say, m ano- 
ther part of your article, there should 
be w addition of one hundred and 
fift* Now, we wish you to ask your- 
self— do you mean to prohibit by law, 
the ministration of additional curates? 
—or, do you purpose to leave it at 
the discretion of the individuals or 
the body you provide for, to deter- 
mine as to the extent of their wants, 
while you assign a salary to every 
functionary they nominate ? Do ydu 
design to make a law which prescribes 


that the Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland must ever remain in no greater 
proportion to the laity of their com- 
munion, than that in which your pro- 
jected legislation has found them ? 
Do you purpose to enact that their 
flocks are to amount, at an average, 
to more than three thousand each, and 
that without respect to circumstances, 
the rule you have laid down must be 
so rigidly observed, as to preclude the 
appointment of one additional curate ? 
If you thus insist on assigning to every 
Roman Catholic priest a congregation 
about twice as numerous as has been 
proposed for other communions by per- 
sons to whom it would not disparage 
you to be compared ; that is, if you 
tnact that each Roman Catholic con- 
gregation must content itself with 
half its due allowance of priesthood 
—do you think that this will be 
accepted as equal legislation ? Do you 
think Roman Catholics will be pleased 
with any measure which shall abridge 
their liberty of endowing, if they please, 
or maintaining, a.? they please, cura- 
cies and chapelries which they may 
think necessary or desirable ? If you 
leave them this liberty, and have no 
intention of overtaking, by subsequent 
legislation, the new necessities they 
may create — may you not see, rising 
up, from day to day, new priests and 
altars, as piety, or pride, or caprice, 
or necessity, calls for them — and thus, 
may not your taking into pay the vo- 
luntary priesthood of the present day 
be merely the making a vacancy for 
the creation of a more objectionable 
voluntaryism in the course of a few 
years hence ? In a word, if you make 
no law on the subject how will you 
guard against continued voluntaryism? 
If you protect your scheme by a rigid 
law, do you think you will satisfy the 
people whose pride you insult, and on 
whose liberty you impose new fetters ? 

We know your answer is ready — 
because we know the usual answer on 
such occasions — you will say that le- 
gislation on the subject is unnecessary^ 
—that the Roman Catholict of Ire- 
land will not contribute to the support 
of a clergy who have a provision made 
for them by the state. We beg leave 
to assure you that there are peculia- 
rities in Romanism and in Hiberni- 
cism with which this answer proves 
those whom it satisfies to be unac- 
quainted. We will not efiter into an 
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investigation of its truth or false- 
hood but this we confidently assure 

you it is not the fact of there being 

some of their priests stipendiaries of 
the state wliicli can indispose our Ro- 
man Catholic countrymen to keep 
others dependant on themselves. So 
long as they are really attached to 
the religion of Rome, the liberality 
of the state will not dissuade them 
from bestowing their voluntary dona- 
tions. If they have become disinclined 
to give, you may feel certain their re- 
ligious feelings are changed, and it 
will need no effort on the part of the 
state to render Roman Catholic volun- 
taryism harmless. 

But you ask — what barm can be 
done by these endowments ? We an- 
swer — the harm of preventing a false 
religion from crumbling to decay. You 
assume that the Irish Roman Catholics 
cannot be converted ; we believe this 
assumption to be altogether false ; we 
believe the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to be ut this moment alienated from 
the religious tenets of the church to 
which they outwardly belong, and we 
think mischief is done by a state in- 
terference of the kind )ou advocate, 
in the great experiment which all who 
inquire and reflect may see to be 
making progress in our country. We 
ask why was Maynooth denied all sup- 
port from the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land— if they had any love for it? 
Why is it that, in order to provide a 
priesthood for their church a system 
of eleemosynary education must be 
adopted? Why are there not to be 
found in the Roman Catholic body, as 
there are in Protestant communities, 
a suflicient number of youth designed 
for the ecclesiastic«al profession, and 
in circumstances to defray the cost 
of education? Is it that they are 
poorer now than when men of the rank 
of Lord Dunboyne took orders ? — or 
is it that their increasing wealth has 
made manifest their increasing disin- 
clination to enter into a church to 
which they are no longer, as of old, 
*superstitiously devoted ? You say Ro- 
man Catholics in Ifeland cannot be 
converted — we say the British go- 
vernment will not permit them to be 
so — we say that England, on various 
occasions, when Romanism was in 
danger, has come to its rescue ; and 
we add, that the very circumstances 
in which ypu propose your new mea- 


sures, prove the truth of our assert- 
tion. But we must break off from 
this topic, or else abandon the others. 
Condescend to read an article in our 
last number, and judge between us and 
those who say that conversion is hope- 
less in Ireland. 

But wc said your proposed measures 
tend to evil ; and, pressed as we are 
ibr space, we shall notice one danger 
more. The Roman Cathdlic bishops 
and priests in Ireland have professed 
themselves friends to “ Repeal.” Mo- 
ney, as the weekly rent indicates, is 
an important element in the instru- 
mentality which is to ensure success. 
May not your three hundred thousand 
23er annum be employed in the ad- 
vancement of this favoured cause ? 
But we must turn to another topic. 

4. Wo deny that the new policy of 
our government was honoured with 
the patronage of those great states- 
men whose names are deservedly had 
in honour — Burke, and Pitt, and Can- 
ning, &c. &c. Wc might observe, by 
the way, that we could plead your ex- 
ample, were we to make very light of 
such recommendations. Of the College 
of Maynooth, established on the 
suggestions of Mr. Burke,” as you 
cite from the letter of the Knight of 
Kerry, you say in your own person. 

It is impossible to think worse of the 
principles on ichich it was founded, the 
system on which it has been managed, 
the doctrines it inculcates, and the ef- 
fects it has produced, than we do.” — 
p. 25.5. Wheh you pronounce a judg- 
ment like this on the scheme of Burke 
and Pitt, you cun hardly expect m»re 
than the semblance of respect to the 
recommendation of any human au- 
thority. 

But you surely have seen that the 
recent Maynooth scheme is not charge- 
able on any of these great men. 
The story of that institution is very 
briefly told. The government and le- 
gislature enabled Irish Roman Catho- 
lics to endow a college, and gave 
them assistance to help their wor^ for- 
ward. The Roman Catholics, as was 
said by the Bishop of Exeter, declined 
to do their part, and left the college 
" on the hands” of government. The 
government, in such a case, would 
have done its part, by leaving the col- 
lege as the Roman Catholics left it. 
This would be in accordance, so far 
as they are known, with the views of 
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Burke and Pitt. At all events^ they 
would be in accordance with views 
guided by principle and reason. The 
stale’^has decided on another course, 
and takes up the institution which the 
Roman Catholics laid down. Let 
not this be imputed to the great men 
of old, as a necessary consequence of 
their mistake, and let no sane man 
hold the dalusivehope, that it can have 
any effect in conciliating the Roman 
Catholics. 

Is the projected endowment of the 
priests the scheme of Pitt. Assuredly 
* not. lie would have purchased 
the veto by an endowment, at a 
time when the veto could he exer- 
cised. 

Is it hoped to procure it, or dare it 
be exercised now ? We have two 
criterions — one, of what the govern- 
ment dare do — one, in what the Roman 
Catholic Bishops have declared their 
purpose to maintain in its integrity. 
For the former we look to the Act 
of 1829, and to the conduct of go- 
vernment up to 184 j. In the act it 
was declared that no Roman Catholic 
Bishop should take the title of an 
Irish See — that certain laws respecting 
Jesuits, &c. should be enforced. Have 
not both these provisions been violated ; 
and is it by the governraeiit which 
connives at the infringement, we could 
hope to see the veto exercised ? On 
the part of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops w'e have repeated declarations 
that they will steadfactly maintain the 
rights of their order, and will not 
permit government interference in the 
’election to their order. These decla- 
rations they made before emancipation 
was won — is it likely they will now 
abandon them ? 

5. And you say that Sir Robert 
Peel is merely carrying out the policy 
of these great men. — Are not these the 
facts of the case ? Pitt and Canning 
would have granted the clainis of the 
Roman Catholics, and would have 
ei:\4owed their church, possessing them- 
selves, in return, of the security 
afforded by acquiring for the govern- 
ment the virtual appointment of Ro- 
man Catholic bishops. This these 
great men would have done, when, 
and not before, they had persuaded 
the people of Great Britain to approve 
of their measures, and bad such war- 
ranty of Roman Catholic good-will as 
ahoiud certify that the measures would 


prove effectual. Sir Robert Peel, we 
remember, marked, as the distinction 
between his policy and that of his 
illustrious predecessor, that Mr. Pitt 
was favourable to emancipation, with 
securities — that he. Sir R. Peel, was 
opposed to the measure altogether. 
The opposition which the right hon. 
baronet conducted was of strength 
enough to withstand and defeat the 
efforts of the more liberal party — and 
then, to c£fl*ry through the houses of 
parliament, and in opposition to the 
will of the people, measures which 
Mr. Pitt would never carry, because 
they were destitute of securities which 
he thought essential, and which Mr. 
Canning, we remember well, declared 
Jie would never attempt to carry, 
unless the people of England approved 
of them. This is not to adopt the 
policy of Pitt or Canning — but to de- 
feat and mar it. 

Shall w'o tell you to what the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel is like ? We 
will venture. Thero is a town well 
fortified and gallantly defended, be- 
leagured round by a strong army. 
The governor of the town is disposed 
to make terms, and is able to make 
them of a kind which seems advanta- 
geous. It is proposed that not only 
shall the garrison have the honors of 
w^ar, but that they shall oven retain the 
advantages of occupation. The besieg- 
ing army is willing to disarm — to enter 
into peaceable relations with the towns- 
people — to interchange good offices 
with them — and to give undeniable se- 
curity for the observance of every 
obligation it shall have contracted. 
The governor and a strong body of 
friends think that such terms should 
be accepted ; but they leave the deci- 
sion to the citizens, whom they would 
persuade, but not coerce or betray. 
The inhabitants and garrison delibe- 
rate, and are influenced by the efforts 
of a party in opposition to the gover- 
nor, whoso cries of ** No surrender” 
carry the day. The defeated gover- 
nor is deposed. The No surrenderers 
become the party in power^ and their 
leader, contrary to the opinion of the 
mass of the people, who have raised 
him to office, and who rely on him, opens 
the gates to the besiegers, admits them 
with their arms, and in all their 
stren^h, into the garrison ; and after 
this betrayal and surprise it is de- 
manded on his behalf, iirhether he has 
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not simply carried into effect^ the in- 
tentions of his baffled predecessor. 


Our space is short — but we desire 
to say a few words to the Irish readers 
of the article which has called forth 
the above notice. We beseech of you 
to ask yourselves seriously, before it 
is too late, have you still such confi- 
dence in Sir Robert Peel,, as to think 
that he will attend to interests which 
you yourselves neglect. Do you not 
see, that, after the next abortive 
attempt at conciliation, there will re- 
main, between you and the coming 
destruction only the church establish- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, finding that 
the temptation to the cupidity o^ 
Roman Catholic priests has not won 
peace for him, may try whether he 
Ciinnot soothe them by abandoning 
church income to their cupidity. As 
soon as the fire, which this concession 
will have for a moment slackened, blazes 
uut anew, what will remain between re- 
peal and the repealers, but your pos- 
sessions? Will you not unite in time 
to guard them. We firmly believe 
that if the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood are endowed, at least eighty con- 
stituencies in Ireland will become to 
them so many pocket-boroughs. With 
such a power in parliament, and on 
the supposition that your supineness 
continues, Romanism can effect repeal 
whenever it pleases her to demand it. 
Whenever it shall please her, the cry 
for separation can be made to issue 
from England. Will you be wise to 
think of the danger while you may 
guard against it. Unite! unite! and 
^’ou will be strong in England — strong 
in Ireland — strong to maintain British 
connection — strong to maintain your 
ow'u rights and persons without it. 
llMain as you are — but we will not 
contemplate such abandonment of 
duty — self-abandonment. 

It is impossible you can be longer 
blind to the fact, that you cannot 
trust to the wisdo^or the power of 
any party*in the state to do for you 
what you yourselves leave undone. 
You are far too well instructed not to 
know, that, in all representative go- 
vernments, if property and political 
power are in opposition to each other, 
one or other must prevail, after no 
protraetod contest. You cannot be 


ignorant, that, in the event of such a 
struggle, the party which the govern- 
ment of the country favours, if it 
favour either, is the party which it 
expects to see triumphant. Of all 
this, it is impossible you can have any 
doubt — and, knowing it, we conjure 
you to reflect in time, and say what 
has been the conduct of the present 
government — and what has their con- 
duct imposed on you as a ‘stern and 
undeniable duty. We ask you, has 
not its conduct been this — has it not 
consented, in violation of its acknow- 
ledged engagements, to your being de- 
frauded of your due share of political 
power, and is it not thus the patron 
of those who dishonestly, or, at least, 
by a misinterpretation of the laws, 
have enabled themselves to overbear 
you — has it not given consequence to 
falsehoods and exaggerations which tend 
to engender discontent between land- 
lords and tenantry — has it not cruelly or 
timidly refused to exert the powers at 
its disposal for the suppression of that 
foul system of crime and disorder, 
which is being matured, under its ad- 
ministration, into a diabolical perfec- 
tion — and is it not, in the relations it 
is endeavouring to form with the Ro- 
man Catholics, so availing itself of its 
advantages, as to ai)sorb to itself all 
the grace of concession, and to leave 
upon you the odium of resisting what 
it once called a sinful, and ruinous, 
and now denominates a wise and liberal, 
policy ? 

Such a course of policy, whatever 
may be the spirit in which it has 
originated, involves, unless you 
wise, your utter ruin in its suc- 
cess. Assist in it, further it, and 
you accelerate your destruction — stand 
neutral and inactive, and ruin will not 
the less surely follow — unite, take 
counsel from each other — give courage 
to each other — circulate among your- 
selves the intelligence which you can 
acqidre and authenticate — cause this 
intelligence to circulate in England—. 
it will tell for you, and for the truth, 
there — and you will soon have, here in 
your own land, a benefleial response. 

We have intimated that the policy 
pursued by the government towards 
Roman Catholics has been ungenerous 
towards you — ungenerous towards the 
party which placed it in power. Has 
it been so because you or that party 
were unwilling to join in any act of 
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liberality, which was just and safe? If it 
were, we should not accuse ministers of 
unfairne8s,but should tax you wi th obsti- 
nacy and injustice. Butthishas not been 
so. The refusal of Sir Robert Peel to 
hear the prayer of Protestants, urged 
with the strongest arguments, recom- 
mended by the most solemn considera- 
tions, and advanced in the name, and 
on the behalf, of petitioners entitled 
to the most favourable consideration, 
gives a more decidedly objectionable 
character to the eagerness with which 
he ruslies forward to meet and grant 
the memorial to which his newly- 
Vdopted policy gives importance. Bi- 
shops and clergy, nobility, gentry, and 
people petition for aid to scriptural 
education — their prayer is denied. 
Roman Catholic bishops apply for aid 
to M;jynooth — thoir demand is granted. 
The "doctrines which the Quarterly 
Review, and Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Hardwicke, and hosts of other 
liberals, as well as all who belong to 
the Protestant party, abominate and 
dread, under the patronage of Roman 
Catholic bishops, prevail against Scrip- 
ture and the church of England — tlie 
present ministry being arbiters in the 
competition. But, whit was your 
prayer, as regarded Maynooth ? Was 
it a prayer to which you had reason 
to expect a refusal? Certainly not, 
if you were to judge him by his pro- 
fessions, from Sir Robert Peel. On 
the contrary — he intimated in 1840, 
(he was not then in place,) his opinion 
that there should be iw^uiry into the 
system of education at Maynooth — 
should be inquiry, although govern- 
ment then did no more than keep what 
it regarded as a pledge on behalf of 
that institution — but, jin 1845, he was 
in authority — and although he and his 
associates in the government of the 
country took upon them the respon- 
sibility of endowing the college against 
which complaints had been so loud, 
they refused to grant the motion for 
inquiry, which the professions of Sir 
Robert Peel himself not only encou- 
raged, but advised. 

But the Maynooth bill is justifi- 
able, because a necessary portion of a 
more comprehensive scheme which 
sanctifies all its parts by the happy 
conclusion they conduct to ? Is this 
truth — or is it folly ? The Maynooth 
Endowment Bill is in reality worse 
for the place it occupies in this ima- 


gined scheme of conciliation. It may 
he good, w^e do not say it is, to de- 
fray the cost of education for ecclesi- 
astical students — it may be good to 
endow a priesthood — but it is cer- 
tainly not good, in the instance of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, to do 
both. Both, it seems, are now to be 
done. The Roman Catholic bishops 
are empowered to choose among the 
lowest of the people,” subjects” 
whom they yill elevate to the priest- 
hood — the state is to defray the cost 
of their education, and then to make 
provision for their maintenance. In 
the Church of England — in the Church 
of Scotland — the people bring for- 
ward the candidates for orders. These 
have been educated at their own cost, 
dhd have, thus far, given ground for 
a presumption that there is something 
of the independence which befits a gen- 
tleman in their habits of thought, and 
that their connections are of a class, 
and in circumstances, to give them an 
interest in the public well-being and 
tranquillity. Such men the state may 
support : the relations in which they 
have lived, while under instruction, 
with those who exercised authority 
over them, were salutary ; and they 
may enter into an honourable and use- 
ful connection with the state, for they 
have not yet become enslaved to any 
man. Thus it might he in the church 
of Rome (we leave its doctrines alto- 
gether out of view) were there no 
such aid afforded to its bishops, as they 
have acquired in the endowment of 
Maynooth, and were a stipend be- 
stowed by government on each mem- 
ber of its priesthood. Young gentle- 
men would be educated as gentlemen 
before they entered into orders, and 
habits of self-respect would have been 
so formed in them that they could not 
in after-life brook an unworthy thral- 
dom. They would render to their* 
superiors canonical obedience, but 
would yield no such slavish submis- 
sion as could offend against conscience 
or honour. This would, at least, be 
possible, and in a sanguine moment •* 
we might, in forgetfulness of*the ge- 
nius of Romanism, imagine it realised ; 
hut when wo think on the Maynooth 
grant, delusion is no longer possible. 
Between the two endowments, the 
enacted and the projected, there is no 
escaping from the dreary reality of our 
condition. On one or other of the 
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horns of this political dilemma we 
stick fast. Power given to Roman 
Catholic bishops to choose their in* 
strumeuts in, if they please^ the lowest 
depths of society— five years or more 
of power given them to mould these 
pliant instruments in the fashion they 
most approve, — and then the state is 
to take up the accomplished serfs 
and pay them for executing the orders 
of a foreign master. • 

We must not try your patience good 
readers, too far, but cannot refrain 
from uttering one warning more in 
the shapo of a prediction of the kind 
which old experience may be permitted 
to hazard. The success of the priest* 
endowment scheme, following up the 
establishment of Maynooth, (unless 
you are alert to prepare yourselves fir 
averting evil,) will prove your dicorafi- 
ture. Hear how and when it will over- 
throw and impoverish. The govern- 
ment endowment will not secure the 
country against the evils of voluntary- 
ism. As soon as the applauses for 
pensioning two thousand priests have 
subsided, it will be announced that 
Romanism in Ireland requires the 
services of at least as many more — 
and, os the state will probably start 
back alarmed, before such an array of 
claimants on the public purse, they 
will be handed over to the spontaneous 
liberality of the people. Disorder and 
inconvenience will become more and 
more complained of. There will be a 
burden heavy enough on the masses 
— a pressure rather too severe upon 
the state. The end will be a Compro- 
mise. Romanism will release crown 
and people from her demands on the 
consolidated fund, on condition of 
having the tithes made over to her. 
The stipend now about to be given to 
their clergy will then, perhaps, be paid, 
or offered, to ministers of the Church of 
* England, and Romanism will win the 
tithes. Shall she have made a good bar- 


gain ? Yes — for the tithe she will exact 
will be the full amount at which tithe 
would canonically be valued. The 
people, you think, would rise in insur- 
rection. They will do no such thing 
— for they will understand that it is 
for their own relatives, and thus indi- 
rectly for themselves, they set apart 
the tithe, and that it is from a land- 
lord whom they will be taught to look 
upon as an usurper and oppressor, they 
withdraw or reserve, what even an 
unjust law has not made his. No com- 
pact can be binding against the rights 
of their church ; and no law can^ 
interfere, with authority, where their 
ecclesiastics are unwilling to abide 
by it. The tenant will pay, and 
the landlord must submit to a de- 
duction by which this enormous tithe 
will be compensated. Do ^ovt ask 
how will the landlord be compelled 
to pay ? The Roman Catholic 
bishops will have a strong parlia- 
mentary interest— it is strong now — 
the new measures will increase it, 
probably a third — what will you have 
in the House of Commons to resist 
the power of, possibly, eighty mem- 
bers, among them some of the most 
effective speakers in the house — and 
what will you have to meet the argu- 
ment which will then be urged to dis- 
tinguish between you and the land- 
lords of England — and to insist that 
you should be required to pay as large 
a proportion of tithe to the Church of 
Rome as is paid by your English bre- 
thren to the Church of the Reforma- 
tion? This, you cry, would be wrong 
as well as ruin. It would — but par^ 
liament now respects no right which 
cannot be successfully defended, and 
thinks nothing wrong which its victim 
is condemned, or contented, to endure. 
We beseech you to ponder upon these 
truths— to look your coming dangers 
in the face, and to prepare for them. 
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PEEL'S POLICY TOWARDS IRELAND. 

TO TUB EDITOR OP THE DORLIH DRITBRSITY MAOAZIUB. 


Sir — Your acceptance of my recent of- 
fering has encouraged me to lay asecond 
before you. Believe me thankful for 
the favour you have granted, and 
willing to do all the proprieties of 
apologizing while I trespass on you 
again. I abstain from giving ex- 
pression to my feelings only because 
1 feel, as many a writer and speaker 
has said before, that you can imagine 
better by far than I can describe 

them. 

If the views 1 recently offered of 
the policy of our present rulers re- 
jireseuled it as something new, it was 
only because I did not clearly express 
my meaning. I had no idea (»f 
a'^cribing to Sir 11. Peel the merit or 
blame of originating a new system, or 
so altering an old that the fashion in 
which he has disguised it should give 
it an air of novelty. Tar from me 
be such an intention. It would be 
a mischievous error to impute to the 
right honourable baronet a spirit of 
enterprise so daring, an error that 
would do him injustice, and would 
lcad‘ those to whom his policy is 
adverse, fatally astray. The states- 
manship which has attained power 
will be more fairly appreciated, and 
the interests it sets in deadly peril will 
be better defended, when it is under- 
stood that no new principle of 
policy has been adopted for the ad- 
ministration of Irish affairs. Men 
will know better what they ought 
to judge and to do, when they are 
brought to remember, that they have 
abundant precedents in history to 
guide them. 

The policy of Sir Robert Peel 

then, be it remembered, is the same 
which has been tried through all those 

VoL. XXVr.-No, 153. 


troubled centuries in which Ireland 
is said to have been misgoverned— a 
pmicy rigidly carried out from the 
lime of the invasion by Henry IT. 
to the accession of Henry VIII., 
which seems to have been aban- 
doned during the reign of James I., 
and part of the reign of Charles 1., 
which appears to have been rein- 
stated in its ascendancy with the 
coming of the House of Hanover, 
and to which Sir Robert Peel ad- 
heres W'ith no less fidelity than did 
his great predecessor Sir 'Robert 
Walpole. The policy is that Ireland 
if} to he governed through the instru^ 
mentality of undertakers. This was 
the craft of Walpole— this is the 
craft of Peel : the difference between 
their respective plans is merely the 
difference of instruments. Walpole 
employed Protestantism. Peel Ro- 
manism, Walpole employed the 
Protestant gentry. Peel takes as 
his agents the Roman Catholic 
bishops. “ Voila tout,” as the French 
say ; Sir Robert Peel adheres to the 
policy which can plead prescription, 
if nothing else, in its favour, and 
clinging fast to undertakership as 
the great principle to be main- 
tained, contents himself with making 
such changes in the personnel of the 
agencies to be employed, as shall 
render it effectual. In other words, 
Walpole would provide for ‘'his 
difficulty, ” Ireland, by maintaining 
the ascendancy of Protestantism ; 
Peel by establishing that of Ro- 
manism. 

1 may seem to have rushed too pre- 
cipitately to this conclusion ; but the 
steps which conduct to it are suffi- 
ciently manifest. A government by 
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undertakershlp implies a relation of 
mutual interdependency between the 
two parties in the compact. There 
must be on both sides concession as 
well as claim. Undertakers, if they 
do a minister's work, will require a 
recompense ; and the man in office, 
who needs their instrumentality to 
effect his own ends, must, in turn, lend 
himself as an instrument to accomplish 
the ends they insist on. He must be 
slow to discern the si^s tif the times, 
and to divine the spirit of Romanism, 
who will not very speedily be con- 
vinced that it would have been safer 
for Walpole to contend against the 
Protestant aristocracy of Ireland,nhan 
for Peel effectually to conciliate the 
hierocracy of Hibernian Rome, agd 
who does not, therefore, soon make 
up his mind to the natural inference, 
that the undertaking bishops of this 
day, as the undertaking aristocracy of 
the days gone by, must be rewarded, 
for their services, by the exaltation and 
ascendancy of their order. 

It is well that the Protestants of 
Ireland make preparation in due time 
for a result, which, unless it be pre- 
vented by some forces nut hitherto 
called into action, they should regard 
as inevitably certain. There are, no 
doubt, many liberal gentlemen who 
have hailed some of the recent move- 
ments of government, as advances in 
a right direction, and who, in their 
amiable longings after a state of uni- 
versal equality, forget that there are 
men of tempers and principles more 
aspiring than their own, and that there 
are systems, which, by the necessity of 
their constitution, challenge ascend- 
ancy. To these unsuspecting theo- 
rists there appears no evil in the con- 
dition of the country, which may not 
be remedied by placing the church of 
,Rome on a level with that of England. 
Let the functionaries of both, they 
say, have stipends paid them by the 
state, or let them be, in both churches, 
alike dependant on the voluntary offer- 
ings of the people — the result will be, 
'genera^ satisfaction and peace. Ro- 
man Catholics, they Aiy, are naturally 
offended that a Protestant church, ex- 
clusively, should have endowments, 
and if either the exclusiveness or the 
endowment cease to exist, so also will 
their natural irritation subside and be 
foraotten. 

t have long ceased to pay much re- 


spect to party promises — having found 
them as lavishly hazarded to serve par- 
liamentary purposes, as they are when 
electioneering interests are to be pro- 
moted. A candidate, during his can- 
vass for votes, is not more promising 
than a legislator w'hen he has a party 
measure to carry ; nor does the legis- 
lator think his honor more concerned 
in the issue of his promise, than the 
professing candidate. Both assure 
those whom they would persuade, that 
the policy they recommend is preg- 
nant with good results for the consti- 
tuency or the country, and neither 
feels m the least disheartened from 
promising again when the policy he 
lias lauded proves abortive, and his 
past professions have been falsified. 
As to the promises on which it is pro- 
posed to rest the measures which are 
now to be hazarded, they are some- 
what in the nature of an insolvent’s 
securities. So many of them have been 
followed by protests, that we should 
expect similar comments upon all, as 
they successively become due. In the 
mean time we must look elsew'here for 
the results reasonably to be antici- 
pated from the ministerial policy. 

Why should it be imagined that the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland 
will be satisfied with equality, if as- 
cendancy is attainable ? Is it because 
that church is moderate in its preten- 
sions? If it be, it has certainly con- 
trived to gain tor itself a reimtatiun 
far worse than it merits. For my own 
part I .am disposed to take its charac- 
ter on its own showing, and to regcard 
it as a church which aims at, and whoa 
it has power, will insist upon, ascend- 
ancy. I will not make this a question, 
or enter upon the discussion of it. 
The testimony of history, and the 
avowed doctrines of the church of 
Rome, must outweigh the hollow pro- 
fessions and bankrupt promises of the 
most eloquent of our projectors. The 
oath of qualilication which Roman 
Catholics are satisfied to take, if it 
have proved no security against en- 
deavours to plunder the Established 
Church, or to establish Romanism, 
should, at least, render the promis- 
sory system of or on behalf of Ro- 
manists, incapable of working fur- 
ther harm, if it be now said that 
the Church of Rome disavows the de- 
sire or purpose of ascendancy, it is 
only necessary to remember ner past 
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{iisckliners, &nd, according to the 
manner in which they were observed^ 
to value her present professions. But 
1 must do the church of Rome jus- 
tice — she puts forth no disclaimers ; if 
unaccredited advocates make promi- 
ses in her name^ and rash or scared 
politicians accept thcm^ she has given 
no authority to make them, has con- 
tracted no obligation to see that they 
are kept — they cannot embarrass her 
in her career of enterprise and ambi- 
tion. 

But 1 may be told there are more 
than the members or ministers of the 
church of Rome to be considered — 
they may desire to exalt their church 
•—but will the Protestants of this great 
empire — will the government and the 
legislature second their efforts or even 
connive at them ? “ No,” cry our li- 
beral statesmen, as soon as Rotn.an- 
ism transgresses the bounds of mode- 
ration, and, having obtained equality, 
aims at ascendancy, that instant she 
shall be withstood, resisted, and de- 
feated.” 

Yes, vapouring of this kind is cheap, 
and they who are least thoughtful as to 
the means by which it may be realised, 
will bo the most liberal of it. Ask of 
them what it is they rely on to coun- 
teract the dangers they invite, and 
they will refer you to the chapter of 
accidents, generally, but will be care- 
ful not to name paragraph or page. 

I remember w(*ll the high hearing of 
our grand duke, when in the debate 
on his emancipation scheme, he scout- 
ed the idea that discontent and disor- 
der could survive the great concession, 
and announced, amid the cheers of the 
dignified assembly he addressed, that 
should the chimera of timid fancies 
become real, and Irish Roman Catho- 
lics continue to manifest discontent 
when they ought to he satisfied, he, 
their great liberator, would come 
down to the high court of parliament, 
and ask fearlessly and conddentiy 
for increased powers to reduce them 
to obedience. I remember well the 
boast, and the pledge, and the shout- 
ing — and I saw the time come when 
the great man’s promise was to be ful- 
filled — and when that day came — 

•• Where vai he ?" 

Where was the great duke then ? I 
could tell — if 1 am not more unac- 
i^uainted than 1 believe myself to be. 


with the diagnostics of the human 
countenance — I could tell, not merely 
his bodily location on the wrong side 
benches in the House of Lords — but 
the ubi,” (as we had it in our old 
logic), the ubi where his thoughts 
were on the rack. Yes, — I remem- 
ber the gallant bearing of the illus- 
trious duke when he proclaimed his 
resolution to employ force if conces- 
sion proved ineffectual — and 1 remem- 
ber the mortification and the frank- 
ness with which, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, when the power to use force was 
taken from him, he confessed that, 
when he and his associates thought 
that their emancipation scheme could 
settle the perplexing question which 
it^ was designed to adjust, they 
•‘thought foolishly.” Yes, sir, I re- 
member, the duke subduing his majo- 
rity in the House of Lords to the hard 
necessity of bending to the storm. 1 
remember Peel, rising almost to the 
stature of a great man as be mar- 
shalled and made the most of his 
scanty, but very noble and cpntinually 
augmenting, minority in the House of 
Commons. I remember both the 
leaders in an adversity the most glo- 
rious that could be given man to en- 
dure, if it w’ere won by adherence to 
principle — an adversity not altogether 
shorn of its beams when suffered, as 
a penitential exercise, for the error of 
having swerved from principle — an 
adversity, it is humiliating to add, 
which appears to have been endured 
in vain, or worse than in vain — which 
appears to have abased the courage 
of those on wliose spirits it w'as laid, 
and not to have enlightened their un- 
derstandings. 

But, 1 can imagine the taunt by 
which some reader is impatient to 
interrupt me — if the Duke and Sir 
Robert Peel were removed to the 
opposition benches, who are charge-* 
able with having placed them there? 
if they have refused the instruction 
offered by ten years of adversity — are 
they' the only refractory sufferers ? 
Are not the Conservative party who 
forsook their leaders, chargeable with 
the evil consequences of that most 
unwise desertion ? If they repeat the 
error of 1830, will they not again 
burden themselves with a responsibility 
for all the evil that may ensue? 1 
have thought of questions like these-— 
have reviewed them by the lights 
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afforded in disasters past, and in the 
threatenings of evil to come— have 
ireviewed them disinterestedly, as I 
never had any part in the movements 
which overthrew the Wellington ad- 
ministration, and consequently have 
no part in the sentence to be pro- 
nounced on them — I have thought of 
them patiently and long, and have 
come deliberately to the conclusion, 
that, whatever may tfe thought of 
Conservatives whom angfer led astray, 
the blame of the revolution for which 
the formation of a Whig ministry 
prepared the way, is not to be sliifted 
from the shoulders of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. In 
surrendering a great principle to a 
fancied expediency, they . made the^i- 
selves answerable for all the conse- 
quences that followed. Adherence to 
principle exempts from accountability 
for the issues of any enterprise which 
has principle for its end — departure 
from principle, for the purpose of 
achieving some commensurate advan- 
tage, involves a necessity of gaining 
the proposed end, or incurring blame 
for the fkilure. The Wellington cabi- 
net voluntarily incurred this responsi- 
bility. They were placed between two 
contending parties — one consisting of 
Roman Catholics, who insisted on ob- 
taining political privileges — the other, 
a party very strongly determined to 
withhold these privileges — and this a 
party strong in arguments against 
concession, upon which, for nearly 
twenty years. Sir Robert Peel had 
rested for himself, and had taught 
them to rest, a determined opposition. 
When this leader of the resistance to 
emancipation resolved to become its 
advocate, and thus to renounce a prin- 
ciple which be still believed to be good, 
and which he renounced, only because 
St was inconvenient to maintain it, he 
*was bound to think of the party as 
well as the principle to which he had 
so long been attached — and to satisfy 
himself, either that he could induce 
this party to acquiesce in bis change 
* of purpose, or that if, in their obsti- 
nacy, or integrity, were imprac- 
ticame, the country should take no 
detriment from their perverseness. / 
In thus commenting on the irreme- 
diable past, I am not indulging in a 
Spirit or useless recrimination, but on 
the contrary, am reluctantly reverting 
tomatter which 1 would more willingly 


have unnoticed, for the purpose of 
gleaning from it the information which 
may be necessary to guide honest men 
through the difficulties of the times 
we live in. It has been my fortune to 
know of highly respectable individuals 
who took, (what I myself never took,) 
part in the measures by which the 
Wellington cabinet was broken up in 
1830, and who now regret, and have 
openly declared they regret, their share 
in proceedings, of which the result 
was what they account calamitous. It 
is my fortune to know that these gen- 
tlemen, and many who agree with 
them in opinion, are rendered inactive, 
help'essly, hopelessly inactive, in this 
day of evil and danger, by a remem- 
brance of the evils attendant on the 
activities in which they engaged in the 
years 1829 and 1830. It has been my 
fortune to hear them say, we opposed 
Peel and Wellington in 1830, and 
since then we have never ceased to 
regret that we made so false a move." 
And it is because 1 feel it advisable to 
notice impressions and persuasions of 
this description, that I revert, not 
wantonly or idly, to the conduct of 
Sir R, Peel, in his achievement of 

Catholic emancipation." I look to 
it, not with a view to the praise or 
dispraise of the right hon. baronet, 
but simply to obtain the assistance it 
may alford, in directing how far it is 
safe for Irish Protestants to confide in 
him. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
measure of 1829 was carried, as the 
petitions against it clearly proved, in 
direct opposition to the will of the 
British people, and in spite of the 
well-known and strongly-expressed re- 
luctance of the crown. It was not, 
then, in compliance with the wishes of 
the sovereign, or in obedience to the 
voice of the people, but in defiance of 
both, that Sir Robert Peel abandoned 
the principle and the party of his 
adoption, and availed himself of an 
opportunity placed within his power, 
as the champion of Protestant ascen- 
dancy, to destroy the cause confided 
to his keeping. 1 am not saying that 
this was wrong. 1 am neither denying 
nor asserting that the enterprising 
emancipator might not plead the ex- 
cuse of a subduing necessity. Per- 
haps he conceded through fear of 
civil war — perhaps he had changed his 
opinion on the principle of the Ca- 
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tbolic question/* Such conjectures 
oiuinot be admitted into an argument 
on this subject, inasmuch as the right 
hon. baronet pleaded no such necessity 
as bis excuse, no such change of view 
as his justification. The facts of the 
case are these : he assisted to coerce 
his sovereign, to destroy his party, 
and to affront the British people, by 
carrying the measure of which, during 
his whole “political life, he had been 
the declared opponent — of the opposi- 
tion to which he had become the re- 
cognised leader— in favor of which he 
had never been known to express a 
single sentence, until the moment 
when, to the dismay or the indigna- 
tion of millions of bis countrymen 
and his party, he announced his re- 
solve to carry it. In 1827, Mr. Peel 
refused to hold office under the crown, 
because, as he alleged, a supporter of 
the Roman Catholic claims had been 
elevated to the office of first lord of 
the treasury. In 1829, the same Mr. 
Peel consents to hold office for the 
express purpose of carrying the mea- 
sure to which his opposition had 
seemed, up to the very last moment, so 
uncompromising and decided. This 
is enough to show what Sir Robert 
Peel is capable of doing ; the results 
of his daring arc matter of so much 
notoriety^ as to dispense with the neces- 
sity of detailed enumeration. 

But it is necessary to examine 
briefly the question whether the be- 
haviour of the party who had acted 
with Sir Robert Peel,*represented as 
the occasionp at least, of all the evils 
which followed, does not acquit Sir 
Robert Peel of having caused them, 
and does not warn the Protestant 
Conservatives of this day against the 
crime of repeating the disastrous folly 
of their predecessors. As I said be- 
fore, I say again, that the madness of 
his party in no degree lightens the 
blame of Sir Robert Peel. Th<f poli- 
tician who makes expediency, estranged 
from principle, the rule of his states- 
manship, must submit to be judged by 
the standard of success. The man 
who, in his adherence to principle, 
encounters disaster, will be honoured 
in adversity and failure. He has done 
what was right — he has supported 
or advised no measure which was not 
in itself just and good. If evil have 
followed, he is not responsible for it. 
But he who counsels and carries a 


measure, evil in itsei^ in m hope that 
it may work some indireet advantage, 
must bear the blame of his voluntary 
departure from rectitude, wherever 
the compensation he expected does 
not attend to make excuse for him« 
He accordingly is bound to see that 
circumstances are favourable to his 
enterprise, inasmuch as by renouncing 
consistency and principle, he makes a 
happy result of his measures neces- 
sary to his •vindication. Sir Robert 
Peel, who, in carrying a measure 
which for nineteen years he had re- 
sisted as evil, was willing to coerce 
the king, to affront and defy the peo- 
ple, to perplex the lo^al, and encou- 
rage the disaffected, with the fear and 
with the hope of more eventful change 
tS come, and who dared all this in his 
determination to carry a measure 
which proved as pernicious in its 
effects as he knew it to be objectiona- 
ble in principles, is not to be excused 
on the pretence that his adroitness 
was rendered ineffectual by the obsti- 
nacy of a party whom for nineteen 
years he had laboured to confirm in 
their prejudices or their convictions. 
Did he know that they would prove im- 
practicable — that they would be deaf to 
the voice of the new principle of reason? 
If he did, he was voluntarily and de- 
liberately the author of all that has 
followed. Was he ignorant of the 
party with which he had so long 
acted ? Then he wants the discretion 
indispensably requisite in a leader. 
It is no excuse to his aggrieved coun- 
try, to say that, when he abandoned 
principle to do it a service, his good 
intentions were counteracted by the 
blundering honesty of a body of men 
who would not change when he 
changed, and support him in a policy 
which he had himself denounced as 
pregnant with ruin to the constitu- 
tion. 

But, although the minister may not 
be acquitted on account of the mis- 
conduct of those from whom be sepa- 
rated, are they to be acquitted of 
being accessory to the crime under 
which the country has sufferetF? This 
is a question which does not admit ef 
a compendious answer, but thus far is 
certain — it is a question to be decided 
without reference to the consequences 
by which their separation from the 
ministers of the day was attended. If 
they thought it in their eonscienoes 
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right to adhere to the principle of 
their lives past, and, in their with- 
drawal of support from Sir Robert 
Peel, were influenced by no culpable 
motive, they stand acquitted or all 
evil. The disaster which a man can 
avoid or avert only by doing wrong, 
he is not bound to shun. Neither for 
self nor for country is a man required 
to do evil. 1 am not entering into 
the question whether he* may not bo 
excui(ed — nay, honoured, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, for doing what, ab- 
stractedly, he would feel to be wrong. 
I am only affirming that a man is not 
to be condemned because his country 
has suffered a calamity which he could 
have averted by doing an evil act, and 
that, accordingly, the Conservative| 
who refused to go over to the adverse 
wty with the Duke and Sir Robert 
reel, are not necessarily chargeable 
with the consequences which followed 
the disruption of the Conservative 
party. 

1 should here observe that it is 
merely for the sake of argument and 
of brevity that I assume those conse- 
quences to be evil ; and that, when 1 
speak of imputing blame to the author 
of them, 1 am not thinking of a moral 
censure thus inflicted upon his cha- 
racter, but considering simply how hm 
claims to be relied on as the leader ol 
a great party or the minister of a 
great country may be affected by the 
judgment passed on his political con- 
duct. He is evidently a man who has 
proved himself unusually enterprising 
— who has shown that he will not 
hold himself restrained by obligations 
which have much influence on other 
men, — upon whose professions less re- 
liance can be placed than on those of 
honourable men who have manifested 
a more earnest desire to maintain a 
reputation for consistency — to whom, 
accordingly, it would be unwise to 
entrust the interests of a party or a 
people with the same confiding secu- 
rity as might be felt in one who had 
never disappointed friends and fol- 
lowers as he bad. 

And fiius 1 bring mj^lbservations on 
the affairs of 1 829 and 1 8fl0, to the point 
where they become applicable to the 
state of things in 1 845. What should 
the Protestants of Ireland do ? How 
should they understand the warning 
•joken in the events of the period 
whicb began in Emancipation, and 


ended in Reform ? Was the error of 
the Protestants of that day to be 
found in their withdrawal of support 
from the Duke of Wellington, or in 
their giving opposition to his succes- 
sors? Were they wrong in putting 
their leaders out of office, or in taking 
them for leaders again ? If 1 can rely 
on my own deliberate judgment, which 
1 am, I confess, much disposed to do, 
I would affirm and maintahi, that the 
Protestants of Ireland will ever be in 
error, while they entrust the patron- 
age of their cause, in blind security, 
to any party or individual — will be in 
error so long as they are satisfied to 
remain inactive and unready, and are 
not careful and resolved to acquire all 
the strength that union gives, and to 
husband it for emergencies in which 
it will assuredly be needed. Between 
Sir Robert Peel and them it seems 
very evident there can be no illusion 
to excuse either party for being de- 
ceived. The minister no longer in- 
sists on maintaining Protestant prin- 
ciples. Protestants arc no longer 
dazzled by the reputation of Orange 
Peel. Each party must, therefore, ne- 
gociate with the circumspection suited 
to this altered condition of affairs. 
Each party must collect all its strength, 
and arouse all its vigilance, if it 
would negociate with advantage. Ire- 
land, it seems, is to be governed, as 
in the ancient time, by undertakers— 
and the undertakers, judging from 
present appearances, are to be selected 
not for their principles, but for their 
strength. The Protestants of Ireland 
are, almost to a man, steadfast t* 
maintain British connection. They 
have about forty-three representatives 
of the conservative party, in the House 
of Commons. The Roman Catholics, 
speaking generally, are bent on effect- 
ing a repeal of the legislative union — 
their bishops, it has been proclaimed 
on high authority, are all, at heart, 
repealers ; but the representatives 
elected by the Roman Catholics, or 
the party which they control, are a 
majority of the Irish members. The 
RomanCatholic Bishops are Sir Robert 
Peel’s undertakers, or are courted to 
become so. 

Perhaps it will b6 said that it is for 
the purpose of carrying out his own 
political views, embodied in the recent 
and in the expected measures, the 
minister wooes the episcopal rep^ers. 
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This would onlj prove that the minis- 
ter himself is changed. But we can- 
not permit such a perhaps" to hold 
high place in an argument. 1 can re- 
member well how firmly Sir Robert 
Peel adhered to what was stigmatised 
as an illiberal policy^ while the elo- 
quence of Grattan^ and Plunkett, and 
Canning, and Brougham, and their 
fiery hosts, thundered upon it, and 
while, though it shot forth no answer- 
ing flashes of vivid oratory,^ it was 
strong in parliamentary majorities, as 
well as in popular favour. 1 can re- 
member then how undauntedly Peel 
withstood the eloquence and argu- 
ments of all the liberality and all the 
talents, and gave his services to the 
strongest. 1 can remember when the ' 
Orange body in Ireland were, as it 
was thought, troublesomely vehement, 
but also very manifestly strong ; and 
1 am reminded by a document now 
lying before me, how very unequivo- 
cally Peel proved himself their cham- 
pion in parliament — how spiritedly he 
rebuked their aspersors, and how he 
censured, and not without scorn and 
ridicule, the unreasonableness of men 
who could require or expect that the 
.luly demonstrations should be discon- 
tinued. Then the Orangemen had 
their cause sustained in parliament by 
a strong body of advocates, and among 
the foremost of their champions, they 
appear to have been at liberty to 
rank ** Orange Peel," as they styled 
him, the orator from whose speeches 
they cited their tnost acceptable 
defence for persevering in the only 
part of their system or their pro- 
ceedings, to which wise and well-in- 
formed men have ever taken exception. 

I can remember, too, when the Duke 
of Wellington, addressing his friend. 
Dr. Curtis, the Roman Catholic Pri- 
mate, solicited a respite from the 
fierce agitation of the day, holding 
out an insinuated promise of some un- 
defined good, if he could be indulged 
with a pause, in which he might be 
enabled to reflect, and shape out the 
good measure on which he seemed 
bent; and 1 cannot forget, — when 
his request was denied, and agitation 
blazed the higher for it, how the iron 
duke yielded to the storm what he had 
refused to the gentler voice o.f reason 
and persuasion, and surrendered to 
the roused and threatening force of 
the Roman Catholics, more than in 


their most sanguine moments they had 
ever d.nred to hope for. When I call to 
mind that the minister who re-enacted 
a partial and severe law against 
Orangemen, when they were sub- 
missive, and seemed weak, was the 
same who defended them when they 
were strong and turbulent — that the 
duke who conceded to Roman Catho* 
lie excess, what he refused to eloquence 
and a fair remblance of justice, was 
the same wjio had asked, as a boon, a 
truce or pause from agitation, and was 
denied — when I remember that the 
cabinet ministers who accept for na- 
tional education in Ireland, a scheme 
traced out by a Roman Catholic, 
an eleee of the Jesuits of Stoney- 
hurst — a scheme, accordingly. Papal 
In its principle respecting Scripture,— 
consists of the same parties, who, 
when Protestants were strong, gave 
Ireland the benefit of an educational 
system, devised in the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and bearing as its cha- 
racteristic, honour to the word of God, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the real mind, if there be such a thing, 
of Sir Robert Peel, is more discernible 
in the policy in which he is now rear- 
ing up the Church of Rome, than it 
was in his votes and speeches before 
1829, in defence of Protestantism. 
Let Protestants take comfort and take 
heart. If Walpole found out that 
every man had his price, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland may have the satis- 
faction to feel assured, that ministers, 
as well as inferior men, are purchase- 
able. Let them only make themselves 
strong, and they may obtain for the 
cause they have at heart terms no less 
favourable than are now made with 
their prevailing adversaries, or at 
least far more favourable than are ac- 
corded to themselves. 

But is there a hope that the Irish 
Protestants can become strong enough 
to maintain their righteous cause? 
Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to enter 
a little into detail, and to consider 
the circumstances and the probable 
views of Sir Robert Peelen his libe- 
rality to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
as well as the circumstances and 
views of the great Protestant party. 

The name of Walpole, when I re- 
cently transcribed it, reminded me of 
a distinction, apparent at least, and 
very remarkable between his scheme 
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of undertakersliip for Ireland and 
that of Sir Robert Peel. Walpole 
dictated the outlines of the policy 
which he desired to see executed, and 
engaged undertakers to execute his 
plans. The modern statesman accepts, 
apparently, the plans and specifica- 
tions furnished to him, and becomes, 
as it were, an undertaker of the works 
which are commanded and directed by 
the Roman Catholic bishops. They 
seem to be the architects — Sir Robert 
Peel the builder under tliem ; and 
thus far it would appear that the rela- 
tions which subsisted between minister 
and men in Sir Robert Walpole’s days, 
are, in our times, inverted. 

But we must not be over-hasty in 
our conclusions. While Peel seems 
to be the agent of the Roman Catho-* 
lie bishops, he may be only enabling 
them to work some great end of his, 
and engaging them to labour for it. 

I remember being once struck with 
Mr. Sheil's frankness in disclosing the 
nature of Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion, and the source of its power in 
Ireland. The emancipation act, he 
said, gave his party the representation 
of the counties — reform gave them 
the boroughs, and the municipal act 
the corporations : the power thus at- 
tained, he added, had in it the elements 
of more. Further, he said that in 
every parish there was a priest, whom 
the conduct of the Protestants or of 
England had converted (a work of 
supererogation, surely,) into a poli- 
tician or an agitator (I forget the pre- 
cise word), and at the head of these 
militant ecclesiastics, and, through 
them, at the head of the people, were, 
as the rhetorician gave to be under- 
stood, the bishops of his church. Now, 
the further object which the Roman 
Catholic people would seek to attain 
by the power conferred on them was, 
is, and it is siud, will be, repeal of the 
legislative union ; and in this object, 
judging of his purpose by his profes- 
sions, it is Sir Robert reel’s desire 
and resolution to thwart and defeat 
them. With this view, it mi^ be said, 
he would engage tAeir bislJb^ as /ns 
undertakers — would win them, through 
their personal interests, or their reli- 
gious principles, to support the inte- 
rests of British connection, and would 
enable them to give effect to their 
improved sentiments and wishes, by 
placing at their disposal a larger 


amount of patronage, considering its 
direction, than any body of men in 
Ireland ever dispensed before. Five 
hundred burses at Maynooth to be 
distributed, at the discretion of the 
Roman Catholics bishops, among the 
peasants of their persuasion in Ireland 
— more than two, probably than three, 
thousand, ecclesiastical appointments 
to be made by them, and to be en- 
dowed by the state — the indirect in- 
fluence, spiritual and temporal, to be 
exercised ("through the medium of 
these nominees, and of many others 
whom the bishoi)s and clergy name to 
various subordinate stations) on all 
sorts and conditions of men in town 
and country — on farmers, traders, 
merchants, professional persons, land- 
lords, tenants, &c. &c., gives to those 
who wield such patronage a command 
over action, if not opinion, such 
as cannot easily be exaggerated. 
Who knows not the influence and 
authority of an Indian director, 
who has occasionally a cadetship 
in his gift? — and who that reflects 
will not soon teach himself to un- 
derstand that a nomination to May- 
nootl), in the judgment of an Irish 
peasant, immeasurably transcends, in 
desirableness and value, the Indian ap- 
pointment, as estimated by parties who 
have succeeded in obtaining it. The 
power bestowed on the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops is such as the state has 
conferred on no similar body in Ire- 
land Bishops in the Established 
Church have no gftch patronage. They 
must receive or reject such candidates 
for orders as present themselves, after 
having provided for their education at 
their own proper cost and charges. 
It is thus also with the Presbyters 
in the Church of Scotland, and the 
branch of it which has its location in 
Ireland. There are some free places, 
scholarships, and sizarships, in the 
University of Dublin ; but they are 
won by competition, not bestowed by 
favour — they are gifts and encourage- 
ments to a people, not means of influ- 
ence provided for some favoured indi- 
viduals. By the Maynooth Endow- 
ment Act, followed up by the sequel, 
now so confidently, indeed, one may 
say, authoritatively announced, rather 
than predicted, the Roman Catholic 
bishops will have acquired power over 
and in their church, such as removes 
them from all dependence upon their 
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people. They can effectually exclude 
all classes or individuals with the ex- 
ception of those on whom their favour 
falls^ from receiving orders in their 
church. They can> if they please, 
choose the lowest of the people, and 
filling their great seminary, may fill 
their priestly offices, with peasants, and 
the sons of peasants, to the complete 
exclusion of all who belong to the 
middle or the superior orders. This 
enormous power, and all the political 
influence attaching to it. Sir Robert 
Peel will have given them. Has he 
given it that they may promote an 
object which may be thought his, that 
of strengthening British connection — 
or that the power he gives may be ex- 
ercised to gain the end which these 
favoured bishops are said to have at 
heart — has he given it to advance or 
to defeat the progress of repeal ? 

Few, 1 imagine, would hesitate to 
answer, that Sir Robert Peel strength- 
ens the hands of Roman Catholic 
bishops, in a hope that they will thus 
become efficient agents in drawing the 
bonds of union closer between Great 
Britain and Ireland. To whatever 
extent he succeeds in this hope, 
if there be sincerity and earnest- 
ness in the repeal party, it will 
become estranged from the party of 
the undertakers ; and the country will 
witness, or will feel the effect of, a 
trial of strength between the Roman 
Catholic bishops and the Loyal Re- 
peal Association. It will be curious 
to see the results ^hen national and 
religious enthusiasm, instead of being 
fused into one power, shall become 
distinct and rival, or rather hostile 
forces. In favour of British connex- 
ion there will be the spiritual influence 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
there will be the material interests of 
very ample patronage. Five hundred 
burses at Maynooth, between two and 
three thousand well endowed ecclesi- 
astical appointments, and the very con- 
siderable amount of patronage cre- 
ated wherever a chapel or a school- 
house is erected, or is to be kept in 
order — all this placed indirectly, but 
effectually, under the control of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, will consti- 
tute the material strength of what 
will then be the Church and State 
party of Irish Romanism. In sup- 
porting an opposition to it, Mr. O’ Con- 
nelly or the directory which may hold 


his place, will have little except the 
popularity of their cause, tho expec- 
tation of some great good to be won 
by continued agitation, and the dis- 
content of all who have been over- 
looked or disregarded in the distribu- 
tion of patronage* The burden of 
the endowed cause will be the main- 
tenance of British connexion— -the 
strength of the antagonist cause will 
be repeal ; hnd if repealers are heart- 
less or insincere, and the bishops 
prove faithful to their new engage- 
ments, Sir Robert Peel will have suc- 
ceeded in making the legislative union 
somewhat more secure than it now 
seems to be, at the cost of giving such 
permanency as the State can give to 
the Church of Rome in Ireland. 

^ But it is well to consider the rea- 
sonableness of the assumptions on 
which the expectation of this good must 
rest, if it be a good to purchase relief 
from agitation at such a cost. One of 
the assumptions is, that repeal is not the 
end at w'hich Irish agitation aims, but 
a pretext set up to give it conse- 
quence. If this be true, is it wise to 
make so great a sacrifice to an unre- 
ality ? If the agitation for repeal be 
insincere, will it not die of inanition ? 
Is it wise to encourage such demon- 
strations by associating the idea of dis- 
honesty with reward? Another of 
the assumptions is, that the Roman 
Catholic bishops will become fast and 
faithful friends to the cause of British 
connexion as soon as they are paid for 
their support of it. If this assump- 
tion be unfounded, it is evident that 
the whole endowment scheme, so far 
as good may be expected from it, be- 
comes a chimera. And the assump- 
tion, on what is it grounded ? Does 
it rest on promises made by Roman 
Catholic bishops? On their profes- 
sions? On their avowed principles 
and predilections ? No — ^these would 
all discourage the hope that they are 
likely to become allies of the British 
party in Ireland. On what, then, does 
the hope rest? On the conviction 
that the bishops will be governed by a 
concern for their interests, %nd that it 
will be their interest to maintain Bri- 
tish connexion, or at least to discoun- 
tenance agitation for an object so ma- 
nifestly unattainable as repeal. As- 
sumption on assumption — the old the^ 
ory of the world supported on the 
tack of a large tortoise* and the tor* 
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toise on an elephantj and the elephant 
on — ^ Where is the ground for be* 
lieving that the bishops vill take that 
view of their interests which the necessi- 
ties of the endowment scheme require ? 
No favourer of this new experiment 
proposes that the measure shall be one 
of avowed»or even understood, gif. gaf. 
a measure; of which it is an essence that 
the endowment is given for a consi- 
deration, and that, if the^receivers of 
it will not frown upon repeal, they 
cannot be considered fit recipients for 
the royal bounty? No such condi- 
tion is implied. Why, then, may not 
the bishops maintain their present sen- 
timents, continue in their present 
courses, and dignify the relation into 
which they enter as pensioners of the 
state, by a demeanour which shall en- ^ 
sure to them a continuance of respect 
from the people ? Why may they not 
be, at the same time, stipendiaries of 
the government and honorary mem- 
bers of the Repeal Association ? Why 
may they not accept the contemplated 
pensions as an instalment of their 
rights, and employ them in enterprises 
by which at the same time their own 
ascendancy and their country's inde- 
pendence are to be successfully as- 
serted ? 

But, in truth, it is dallying with a 
subject of momentous interest to pro- 
pose interrogatories of this descrip- 
tion, or to hold the doubts in which 
they might be thought to originate 
worthy of a notice. The British Go- 
vernment cannot conciliate Ireland by 
concession. The British empire can- 
not maintain its power in Ireland, or 
do justice there, by a government of 
undertakers. Justice for Ireland is 
something different from mere conces- 
sion-religious indifference cannot cap- 
tivate as if it were liberality, and the 
state which hopes to win the many by 
favours which it puts out of its own 
power and confides to a very few to 
distribute, may stand self-condemned, 
but has certainly no just reason to 
complain, if a scheme, evil in princi- 
ple and in construction, shffill have 
proved abortive. • v 

1 have compared the policy of the 
present government with that by which 
Ireland was so long misgoverned ; and 
1 should not do it justice if 1 had not 
observed upon one at least of the pe- 
culiarities by which it is very discre- 
ditably distinguished— .the peouBacitj 


that, in the modern scheme, govern- 
ment takes upon itself tho office of 
undertaker to do task-work marked 
out for it. Walpole framed his own 
policy, and contracted with Irish un- 
dertakers for the execution of it. 
Peel accepts the policy which adver- 
saries have traced out for him— adopts 
it as its own — returns it to the parties 
from whom it has come, and largely 
remunerates them for carrying it into 
effect. This is a distinction upon 
which it befits the Protestants of Ire- 
land to ponder. The system by which 
Sir Robert Peel hopes to reclaim re- 
pealers from their dangerous enter- 
prise is the policy which they them- 
selves appear to have dictated or com- 
mended to the minister, and which the 
minister empowers them to carry out. 
What is the end to be? Will the 
Protestants of Ireland remain as they 
are, and allow repeal to surprise them ? 
Are they altogether regardless of the 
signs of the times — or are they so 
wholly unconscious of the elements of 
power in their possession as to think 
exertion hopeless? Mr. O'Connell 
and his Association declare that they 
must have sixty repeal members in the 
next parliament — sixty Irish represen- 
tatives who are to be members of both 
assemblies. With such a force in 
parliament how must legislation, when- 
ever the repeal directory so command, 
be thwarted and embarrassed. With 
a body so dignified in the Repeal As- 
sociation — how easily can the anti- 
Anglican spirit in^reland be sustained 
and excited — how naturally will obe- 
dience and affection wait upon the 
proceedings of this domestic assembly, 
in anticipation of the day when it is 
to proclaim itself a parliament ? Are 
our rulers alarmed at a state of things 
so menacing ? Or do they cause our 
alarm to become more acute by their 
insensibility to our dangers? Is it 
likely that the menace of Mr. O'Con- 
nell will be met by the act with which 
a vigorous government should rebuke 

it ? Will the registry be purged 

will the registration system be rectified 
- — and if Irish members of parliament 
are to be converted into repealers, 
will it, at least, be provided, that the 
metamorphosis shall be effected by a 
bona fide constituency? The very 
contrary is the rumour. It is said 
that a Registration Act more vicious 
than the present is in contemplation— 
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an act which shall iilch from property 
still more of its rights — and which shall 
wrest from British connexion more of 
its few remaining safeguards. If such 
an act pass, O’ConneU’s sixty may 
speedily enlarge into eighty members. 
He who thinks that in such an event 
the legislative union is safe, or that 
Protestant interests and rights will be 
respected through the struggle in 
which inihisterial concession and re- 
peal aggression contend for the mas- 
tery, ought not to he reasoned with. 

The Protestants of Ireland may 
feel assured, that, if they would have 
their rights guarded, they must them- 
selves endeavour to do the duty of 
guardians, and must at once address 
themselves to the first duty, that of 
consolidating their strength. I have 
already sketched out something like 
the form in which their organization, 
I mean the organization of the weal- 
thier classes, can be rendered most 
effectual. 1 will not insist upon the 
details of any plans for this good pur- 
pose, but will content myself with re- 
peating that there should be registra- 
tion clubs in the counties, where full 
information as to the statistics of Pro- 
testantism should be collected — a re- 
gistration club in Dublin, to which, as 
into a common focus, all this intelli- 
gence should flow — where it would 
give a light strong enough to guard 
the Protestants of Ireland from error, 
and from which it could be directed, 
where there is much need of it, to the 
heart of English soctety. 

Now, I wish to be understood, as 
not designing — while I propose such 
an organization as this — that it should 
be animated with a spirit hostile to the 
existing government, or to any crea- 
ture, or community. My views and 
wishes are purely defensive. I would 
not wish to have acts, which may be 
of general effect, and of lasting con- 
sequences, committed under the influ- 
ence of an angry, or a disappointed 
spirit. I would desire to see Protes- 
tants possess themselves of the strength 
which union gives, simply, that they 
may have protection. It is not for 
the purpose of putting out, or putting 
in, a minister, they should strengthen 
their representatives in parliament — 
but in order to compel attention to 
their rights, their dangers, and the 
true interests of their country. To 
do all this, they can make themselves 


amply strong, if only they are wise 
enough to prefer their substantial in- 
terests to advantages which are but 
for a moment — and to a repose which 
has in it no security. The Protestants 
of Ireland, even on the report of a 
census which was taken under circum- 
stances in which it could not do them 
justice, amount to a million and a 
half— if fairly enumerated, they will 
be found, according to the statements 
of those i^ho know the country best, 
to exceed two millions; and, as to 
property, real and personal, they are 
the depositories of four-fifths of the 
wealth of Ireland. They are, thus, of 
the classes in which intelligence most 
abounds, and would be found — if a 
census of these classes were taken-^to 
^occupy the highest places in ail the 
learned professions ; places not the 
highest to which patronage or favour 
could advance them, but which they 
occupy in right of their abilities, and 
by the free suffrages of the whole 
people. Having thus wealth and in- 
telligence in the large proportions 
which are confessedly theirs, and so 
strong as they are in numbers, they 
have also the strength of a righteous 
cause, and this, even in the judgment 
of men, will tell for much, provided 
it be faithfully exhibited. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland are in themselves, 
and in their cause, strong, even here — 
but they are entitled to strengthen 
themselves also in their claim to be 
held a portion of the Protestant people 
of Great Britain. “ With a great 
price obtained they*' this proud privi- 
lege. They paid for it the surrender 
of rights, which were certainly very im- 
portant, and which may justly be ac- 
counted of commensurate value. They 
had a kingdom, which they consented 
to merge into the British empire, on 
condition that its inhabitants becamo 
art of the British people. They 
ave shown themselves incorruptibly 
steady to muntain the engagements 
they contracted in the great national 
compact of the union. Can it be sup- 
posed that, if claims thus established, 
it might almost be said, consecrated — 
by sacrifices, and law, and reason, 
were clearly and perseveringly made 
known to the British people, thev could 
be disregarded? Can it be thought 
that England would say : — it is true 
ou Protestants surrendered to us a 
iogdom, in order that you might be 
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dassed as fellow-citizens with us — it is 
true we have profited most abundantly 
by the sacrifice you have made — it is 
true you have faithfully adhered to 
your part of the engagementi and are 
willing to adhere to it still — but. cir* 
cumstances are changed — we have 
availed ourselves of the power you 
gave us, to take from you further 
power, and to make a party which is 
your rival more powerful than it had 
been — and, because, in doi^g you this 
wrong, we have exposed ourselves to 
inconvenience, we have determined to 
separate your interests from ours — ^to 
exclude 3 ^ou, in our legislature, from 
the community into which you had 
purchased membership — to regard 
your country, for the present, as a 
colony, and to encourage and assist 
your rivals, or adversaries, while they 
scheme to make the colony a kingdom 
again — a kingdom in which they will 
domineer as conquerors, or masters, 
and within which, except in the capa- 
city of slaves, place will no longer be 
found for the soles of your feet.” 
Who will suspect England of saying 
this ? And yet, this is what England 
is, if not saying, acting, in the course 
of legislation to which she seems now 
1o have lent herself. And why ? 
Simply, because she knows not what 
she does— because the rights of li ish 
Protestants are not championed as they 
ought to be — because the truth, and 
justice, and strength, of their cause is 
not fairly exhibited — because the de- 
mands of their rivals are so strenu- 
ously urged, and their undoubted 
claims are so tongueless, that, from 
not appearing, they are treated as 
things not existing — or, are classed 
among those imaginary rights, of which 
the name only is now had in remem- 
brance. 

Nothing is wanting to make their 
cause understood in its justice and 
strength, which union among them- 
selves will not supply. It is not num- 
bers which have made their rivals 
strong ; it is steadfastness of purpose, 
organization, perseverancqi l^oldness. 
The minister yields to the clamour of 
a Roman Catholic party, because it 
insists tliat he must yield. The minis- 
ter increases the power of that party, 
because it persists in making inordi- 
nate demands, and he hopes to pur- 
chase snatches of repose by eanh ua- 
j Hit concession. The minister neglects 


the rights of the Protestant party, and 
perseveres in a policy before which 
their power is rapidly dwindling into 
decay, because Protestants do not em- 
barrass or impede his course of legis- 
lation — because they consent, appa- 
rently, to measures by which their ad- 
versaries are rendered powerful, and 
they are unjustly depressed. The 
wrong that is endured in silence will, 
in the present constitution Of human 
society, soon come to be thought jus- 
tice, and the British minister who is 
placed between two rival parties, of 
which one clamorously insists upon 
concession, and the other gives itself 
up to be sacrificed without a struggle 
or complaint, — unless he be of a very 
different character from men of ordi- 
nary mould, will feel too strongly 
tempted to buy off the clamourers or 
win some remission of strife from 
them, at the cost of the tranquil party 
which resigns itself to immolation. 

To know the source of existing 
evil and danger is, in part, to know 
the path of safety. What Protestants 
are losing by supineness — or, it may be, 
mistaken selfishness — they may recover 
and maintain by strenuous exertions, 
disinterestedness, and union. Let them 
form themselves into bodies in which 
they can take counsel together, and 
combine their resources for a common 
good ; they will soon be very strong in 
Ireland, and they will become inti- 
mately associated with the strength of 
the people of England. Their claim 
of right will be ifeadily intelligible, if 
it be, as it ought, and 1 believe it would 
be, manifestly just. If the Protestants 
of Ireland expected to Si«' the old as- 
cendancy system revived, they would 
have to reckon on disappointment ; but 
requiring no more than equal and im- 
partial justice — satisfied if the best 
men, whatever their religious opinions 
may be, are selected for the places to 
which tb§y are legally eligible — if there 
he no invasion of their rights, no undue 
encouragement to their adversaries— 
requiring no more than that law be 
administered so as to protect life and 
property^ and to restrain evil doers— 
they may confidently reckon on obtain- 
ing a just judgment from a just people, 
and on having the .bene^ts, as well sa 
the disadvantages, of the system on 
which the government is, professedly, 
acting. This avowed system is mani- 
festly a departure from the principle 
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contained in that most important mea^- 
sure^ the Emancipation Act. The 
great principle of that act was, that in 
the eye of the state, as in that of the 
law, religious distinctions were no 
longer recognizable — that religious opi- 
nion no longer was to he accounted a 
ground of qualification or of disquali- 
fication — that while the Established 
Churches were to be maintained in 
their possessions and rights, all sub- 
jects of the crown were to be alike 
eligible to such offices as the law opened 
to them — all forms of worship were to 
have equal favour, or to experience the 
same indifference from an impartial 
government. In short, the object of 
the act of 1829 was, to obliterate reli- 
gious distinctions, so far as they could 
affect political rights, or influence the 
state in its dispensation of patronage 
and favour. This principle is clearly 
violated by those who asserted it at so 
vast a price. When Sir Robert Peel 
declared that he would prefer a Roman 
Catholic to a Protestant, he revived 
religious distinction in the most odious 
form it ever wore : when he gave a 
grant of public money to parties who 
could receive it only on the ground 
that they were Roman (Catholics, and 
created places which none but Roman 
Catholics could fill, he lent the aid of 
the state to perpetuate a distinction 
which he passed the Kmancipation Act 
to efface. This he has done because 
force “from without ” constrained him. 
Let his inconsistency be exposed — let 
Protestants meet the ativerse constraint 
by a constitutional resistance, strenu- 
ously but temperately urged ; and they 
may hope a good result from their wise 
and persevering exertions. 

In conclusion, (happy phrase,) 1 
would say, as the main sum of my 
argument, and the great motive for 
Protestant exertion, that the essence 
of the Peel policy, as revealed unequi- 
vocally in its measures — its weakness 
and its strength — is this, that the go- 
vernment should yield, and should 
bring the legislature to yield, to eotrry 
pressure from withouU which, it is seen, 
will admit of no compromise short of 
concession. He that succeeds with the 
people, will finally prevail in parliament, 
and ultimately will have the ministers 
of the crown as his undertakers. ,This 
is the policy which has been so long 
undermining and wasting Protestant- 
ism in Ireland ; and this is the policy 


upon which Protestants may reckon 
for the recovery of their just rights, 
if only they will adopt the proper 
means for turning it to their advan- 
tage. And it would be well for them 
to bear in mind that events are cours- 
ing each other with a rapidity that 
forbids delay. The Repealers are 
strengthening themselves — the Orange- 
men are gathering; and because Repeal 
has the stron;^er section in parliament, 
it is to be expected that all the parti- 
ality of legislation will be in its favour, 
and that Protestantism, in the Orange 
body, must expect discountenance, and 
perhaps oppression. Repeal will bene- 
fit by the unwise severities of the go- 
vernment, as well as by its undue indol- 
ence ; and if one or two Orange 
odies, in their impatience of injustice, 
drop blindly into the snare which the 
disaffected lay for them, the fate of 
British connexion, or at least of Irish 
Protestantism, will be decided by their 
culpable indiscretion. 

Is it necessary to ask, under circum- 
stances such as these, what ought to 
be done by men who have high princi- 
ple to maintain, and who have precious 
interests at stake ? Their course ought 
to be sufficiently clear — they should 
combine — take counsel together — and 
unite their strength for the mainte- 
nance of their beleaguered cause. They 
should open out before the British, as 
well as the Irish people — before judges, 
adversaries, friends—what they are-^ 
what they complain of — what they de- 
sire ; and they should make known the 
resources at their command for the 
enforcement of their rights. Equal 
justice should be their cry ; and a uni ted 
people should raise it. England will 
soon respond favourably to such a 
demand. She will see, on the one hand, 
large masses impatient of connexion 
with her, possessed with a spirit of 
hatred to her institutions, which con- 
cession cannot conciliate, and calling 
out for increased powers that they may 
crush fast friends of hers, or perhaps 
win them over from her through dis- 
gusts which she has caused them : on 
the other hand, she will see a*hody less 
numerous, but needing only her encou- 
ragement to prove that it is not less 
powerful — a body which has never yet 

shrunk from her in any emergency 

which has ever rejoiced in her triumphs, 
and sympathised in her distresses ; and 
she will hear from this body Ae simpld 
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^emaiid of justice— thfi,deniai)d» thatf 
jas they had relinquished to her great 
powers^ on a compact that she herself 
would use themf she do not hand them 
over to what they may well call, (from 
the manner, and because of the princi- 
ple and spirit in which it will be exer- 
cised,) a foreign juri^iction. She 
will hear them say, let Ireland be go- 
verned as a part of the British empire 
• 


—a right purchased at a very high 
rice-land not beTegarded as a colony 
anded over to the power of Roman 
Catholic bishops. She will hear them 
ask, that the system of undertakership 
be altogether abandoned ; and this 
claim, duly and perseveringly urged 
upon the attention of the British senate, 
will be heard and granted. 

Faithfully yours, 
Ofellub. 


JElll] SALEM. 


As Jerusalem becomes more accessible, 
the increasing interest in its topo- 
^aphy exhibits itself in a rapidly 
increasing issue of maps, plans, and 
critical disquisitions, some of which 
are works of considerable learning 
and ability ; others shallow enough, 
and neither accurate, nor elegant. 
Mr. Williams, author of a handsome 
octavo, entitled ** The Holy City,” is 
the latest candidate for public favour 
in the historical and topographical 
department, and claims our notice, on 
the additional ground of being the 
first to treat his subject in the manner 
of that new English school, which is 
alleged at present to represent the 
sentiments of Oxford and the junior 
Anglican clergy. As an indication of 
the sort of feeling sought to be incul- 
cated on the English mind by the 
leaders of this school, we cannot but 
regard the work as one of some curio- 
sity— though, so far as it affects the 
character of critical learning, or topo- 
graj^ical sagacity, we shall not have 
BiuSn to say in its commendation. 
The subject, however, is so interest- 
ii^ and important, that we willingly 
take the opportunity of placing it in 
its general bearings before our readers, 
many o^ whom will, pcobably, have 
opportunities of observin^the present 
condition of Jerusalem for themselves, 
and to all of whom, who are not 


already familiar with this particular 
department of learning, it will be sa- 
tisfactory to be furnished with those 
broad features of its topography, on 
which past discussions have chiefly 
arisen, and regarding which we shall, 
doubtless, have reiterated discussions 
from future travellers. 

At about two-thirds of the distance 
between the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, at Joppa, and the northern extre- 
mity of the Dead Sea, Jerusalem is 
situated on a table land, among moun- 
tains, which, on the east and south, 
are lofty, barren, and traversed by 
deep ravines, through which the brook 
Kedron and it^ tributaries carry off 
the drainage of the district eastward, 
to the valley of the Jordan. What- . 
ever differences may exist respecting 
the minor features of the scene, there 
can be no question that the present 
city occupies the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the site of the city of 
Herod : but between the present aspect 
of Jerusalem, and that which scholars 
are pr^ared to expect from the peru- 
sal of works descriptive of the ancient 
city, there do exist differences suffi. 
ciently perplexing— and, for the clearer 
indication of which We must recur for 
a moment to the ancient topography. 

Ancient Jerusalem stood on two 
hills — Zion, on the south — and Acra, 
OQ the north— separated by a valley 
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called the Typopoeon, op place of ^the 
Cheese-makeps. Adjoining to these 
two hills, on the eastern side, was 
Mount Moriah, the site of the temple, 
verging on the deep valley of Jeho- 
saphat, which bounded the city, as it 
still does, along its eastern side, while 
the lateral valley of Hinnom, opening 
into that of Jehosaphat, swept round 
the base of Zion on the south and 
west. Thus, the whole circuit of the 
city, except on the northern side, was 
bounded by these external vallies of 
Hinnom and Jehosaphat, while its two 
principal eminences of Zion and Acra, 
Were further distinguished from one 
another by the internal subordinate 
valley of the Tyropoeon. 

Approaching Jerusalem, the tra- 
veller, with these images on his mind, 
is surprized at the sight of a city, 
occupying not two distinct hills, but 
one single ridge, or back of mountain, 
which, sloping gradually from the 
north, rises into a bluff of about two 
hundred feet, over ravines separating 
it from other higher hills on the east 
and south — a sort of inland promon- 
tory, or broad headland, such as, in 
Scotland, would be called a ** mull," 
on the northern slope of which, where 
it tails out into the adjoining uplands, 
the city presents her principal gate to 
Damascus over the champaign. 

The form of the city, built entirely 
on the northern and eastern slope of 
this eminence, approaches a square: 
and, at less than half-way between its 
central point and the fiity wall, on the 
western side, stands the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, within the city — in 
plain langnage, nearly in the middle 
of the city. 

The traveller at once recognizes in 
the deep ravine on the east, the valley 
of Jehosaphat — and in the great ter- 
raced platform of the mosque of Omar, 
and the Harem, overhang^g it, the site 
of Herod's temple — ^lie is satisfied that 
the triple-topped mountain rising over 
the ravine on the opposite side is 
Mount Olivet ; but he enquires where 
is Zion, as contradistinguished from 
Acra— and how, he says, can I believe 
this place, in the middle of the present 
city, to be the place where Christ suK 
fiured and was buried, without the gates 
of the city of Herod ? 

Thus, two main difficulties suggest 
themselves to the traveller, who comes 
prepared io £nd the ictty as described 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 153. 


^hv,^e.3criptihi^ wrheriSfjB^dhy Iose« 
phus.' He dnds no trace of any Tyro- 
p^n, whereby to distinguish the ,^he 
hill before him into the two distlilot 
eminences of Acra and Zion ; and he 
can find no room for ancient Jerusa- 
lem between the site of the temple and 
the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
so as to leave the latter outside the 
walls, with(jut compressing the city 
into the form and proportions of an 
hour-glass* 

Looking at the place in this broad 
point of view, Clarke, at a glance, 
made up his mind. This cannot be 
both Zion and Acra, he said. Here 
is no Cheesemakers* valley. This is 
all one sloping continuous ridgei and 
^if cither, it must be the more northern 
of the two, for all to the north is level 
upland. This being so, the ravine 
bounding it on the south must be the 
TyropfBon, and this lofty hill, winch 
now rises wholly without the city, and 
to which our moderns have assigned 
the name of the Hill of Offence, must 
be Zion. 

Such was the view of Clarke, which 
has been adopted in recent times by 
Buckingham, a man of no learning it 
is true, but a broad and sensible ob- 
server, and such is unquestionably a 
highly plausible view of tne case, being 
more consonant to prophecy, (for, if 
we adopt the southern acclivity of the 
present bluff as Zion, we have it still 
inhabited, and part of the city, whereas 
Clarke's Zion is wholly waste,) and 
affording room for a great and magni- 
ficent city, such as ancient JerusiSem 
is represented to have been, inatead of 
the comparatively inconsiderable place> 
(not more extensive, on the widest com- 
putation, than George's ward of the 
city of Dublin,) of which the perma- 
nent features of the ground could have 
admitted, on the present site. .We 
observe, also, that the plan of Jeru- 
salem, by the librarian of the Arme- 
nian Convent, lately published in the 
form of a map^picture, accords with this 
view, in indicating the mountain in 
question as ** part of Zion.” 

But while Clarke's view has these 
plausibilities, and one or two other aign- 
ments, to which we shall presently ad- 
vert, in its favour, it suggests a scope 
for ancient Jerusalem as much too 
large as, at first view, the present site 
might appear too small ; it ia im- 
possible to extend the bpuuds of the 

T 
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city, 60 as to embrace Clarke’s Zion, 
without greatly exceeding the bounds 
and measurement of Josephus, who 
even to the lines of circumvallation 
of Titus, embracing the entire ambit 
of the city, assigns a length of but 
thirty-nine stadia, not much more than 
the enceinte of the remaining traces of 
the old city, even cxcludini; the south- 
ern declivity of the present so-called 
Zion. There is, however, in Jose- 
phus's measurements one remarkable 
discrepancy, which, singular to say, 
has not been adverted to by any writer 
on these subjects. He has assigned 
thirty-three stadia for the whole cir- 
cuit of the city, as it stood in his day, 
and thirty-nine stadia for tho lines of 
circtimvallation which embraced th^ 
whole. Now the stadium being, as is 
well known, one hundred and twenty- 
five paces, the circuit of the city, at 
this rate, fell considerably short of 
three statute miles. But if we add 
together the particular measurements 
of the walls, as given by the same 
authority, wo shall have a length of 
wall which, making every allowance 
for sinuosities, it will be very hard to 
confine to these dimensions. There 
were three walls: one, the most an- 
cient of the three, encircling Zion, 
having the tower of Hippicus near its 
north-western angle : another reaching 
firom the gate Gennath, somewhere 
eastward of the tower of Hippicus, in a 
sweep round the lower city, to the north 
west angle of the Temple enclosure, 
at the tower of Antonia ; and a third, 
built after the crucifixion, which, com- 
mencing at Hippicus, embraced a fur- 
ther scope of land on the outside of 
the second wall, which it joined some- 
where near the termination of both at 
the north of the temple. Thus Zion 
towards the north was fenced by three 
wai]^, its own, the second wall running 
from 'the gate Gennath to Antonia, and 
Agrippa’s wall running from Hippicus 
rouDu the north-western and northern 
suburbs to the valley of Kedron. Now 
in this last wall were ninety towers of 
Wentyecubits each in breadth, and 
having interspaces of giro hundred 
cubits, giving for the length of 
^gl^pa’s wall alone, exclusive of the 
BQ%mern circuit of Zion, and of 
the eastern enclosure of the temple, a 
length of 19,800 cubits, or taking the 
.duhit at the shortest estimate of 
l%hteen inehes^ 9,900 ^^ards, being 


more^ than twice the whole assigned 
circuit of thirty-three stadia, and 
nearly twice the length of Titus's en- 
tire circumvallation. It is hard, we 
say, on any reasonable supposition of 
salient and re-entrant angles, to recon- 
cile measurements exhibiting so very 
wide a disparity ; and the same diffi- 
culty attends the comparison of the 
length of the middle and old walls 
thus estimated, with the alleged length 
of the ewcm/e,of which they formed only 
a portion, but which they would thus 
appear respectively to exceed. At the 
same time there is no doubt that even 
though we adopt the circuit of thirty- 
three stadia, it will leave room enough, 
consideting the close inhabitation of 
eastern cities, for a population of one 
hundred and twenty thousand souls, 
which, we apprehend, may be taken as 
about the number of permanent inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem in Titus* time; though 
indeed, if we are to believe Josephus’s 
account of the eleven hundred thousand 
men; slain in the siege, and ninety- 
seven thousand prisoners, or Ctesias's 
enrolment, as reported by him, of the 
two hundred and fifty-five thousand six 
hundred lambs offered on Easter day, 
we shall hardly find room for such multi- 
tudes in any city of less extent than 
Clarke’s hypothesis would require ; but 
here we look on Josephus as' an ex- 
aggerator. So far, therefore, as the 
measurements of the ancient city go, 
we conceive that notwithstanding what 
might be said on the lengths of the 
walls as calculated above, that the 
general reason of the thing aids Jo- 
sephus's specific authority for a cir-^ 
cuit of less than four miles, and so 
makes against Clarke and his followers. 

Supposing the traveller to be of this 
opinion, he will endeavour with Ro- 
binson, and other recent investigators, 
to trace out the features of the ancient 
city among the localities of the ground 
on which Jerusalem at present stands ; 
and accordingly his first search will be 
for the Tyropoeon. 

6,obinson conceives that he has 
found this highly important feature in 
a shallow depression, which he alleges 
runs across the city from west to east, 
cutting off the southern extremity of 
the hill from the lower eity, and deep- 
ening into a conspiououB ravine or 
gulley outside the city walls on the 
south, where it runs down to a fbun- 
tidn supposed to be Siloam, situated It 
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the junction of the supposed valley of 
Hinnom^ with the valley of Jehosho- 
phat \ and so corresponding with the 
language of Josephus, who describes 
the Tyropooon as terminating at that 
fountain ; and accordingly all who af- 
fect to trace the Tyropceon begin from 
that starting point, and thence carry 
it up through the city, either bending 
westward from the back of the Harem 
to the Jaf^ gate, so as to cut off the 
southern extremity of the bluff to from 
Zion ; or, with Mr. Williams, if he has 
yet enlisted any followers, running it 
directly up by the back of the temple 
enclosure to the Damascus gate, and 
so making Zion consist, not of the 
extremity of the bluff, but of the whole 
upper ridge, from the castle of David 
to the gate of Damascus, in which, 
indeed, he has the double advantage of 
the language of Josephus, who speaks 
of Zion as being in length more di- 
rect” than Acra, and also of an un- 
deniable conspicuous hollow in the 
ground — whereas one must look very 
narrowly, indeed, to discern anything 
^of the kind in aid of Robinson’s 

shallow wady — but then to attain 
these advantages he is compelled to ap- 
propriate all the space available for Acra, 
and has to place that locality in a situ- 
ation to the north of the temple, which 
it never could by any possibility have 
occupied. 

All parties, however, as we have 
said, agree in starting from the fountain 
at the confluence of the vallies, making 
the southern extremity ftf their Cheese- 
makers’ valley, the ravine or gulley we 
have mentioned. Now, in point of 
fact, the strata of limestone rock, 
which forms the body of the hill, crop 
out all round the southern declivity of 
the bluff, and it is easy to get a gulley 
for any antiquarian purpose anywhere 
along it ; but the conspicuous hollow, 
which all the Tyropoeonists, with the 
exception of our own honest country- 
man, Wilde, have inserted on all their 
maps and plans, as running from Si- 
loam up to the south-east angle of the 
Harem enclosure, is seen in the works 
of artists who have no Tyropceon 
theory to suj^ort, running, not thither, 
but aside ^om that direction, west- 
ward, and terminating in a rocky 
quarry half way up the hill, from 
whence it palpably never extended either 
north or west. In fact, the declivitv 
front the angle of the Harem wall, 


down which the Tvropoeonistfl carry 
their valley of the Cneese-mideere is iis 
steep as the sea-face of Killiney, and 
the gulley on which they rely, as the 
embouchoure of the valley, is no more 
than a fold, as it were, of the nature 
escarpment. Yet if Clarke be wrongs 
it is here we must look for the valley 
in question, and hard as the choice is, 
we incline tp accept this crevice for 
want of a better. 

But whatever difficulty attends our 
start in search of the valley of the 
Tyropceon from Siloam up to the back 
of the Harem wall, the investigation 
from that point onward is of the most un- 
satisfactory kind. Robinson andCather- 
wood carry it westward towards the 
Jaffa gate. Now it certainly is impos- 
sible in any representation of the city 
nut drawn by a Tyropceonist to disco- 
ver this valley. Mr. Williams flatly 
denies the existence of any such de- 
pression. We look for it in vain in 
the unsuspected drawings of Roberts# 
At tho same time, a shallow depress- 
sion, such as in the wreck of ages the 
Tyropceon might well have become, 
would readily enough escape the obser- 
vation of one who had no motive to 
look for it, and who to see it, if it did 
exist, would probably have to view it un- 
der different lights from those in which 
he drew ; for we can assure our readers 
that, if it be there at all, it is like the 
legend on a well-rubbed coin, which 
can only be made out with the light 
in the right direction. 

But there really can be no doiibt of 
an evident well-defined valley, extend- 
ing northward from the back of the 
Mosque of Omar to the Damascus 
gate. It is strikingly distinguished in 
Mr. Roberts’ large picture of Jerusa- 
lem, in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this year. But if we take this for the 
Tyropceon, it will leave us to search in 
vain for any Acra to the north of it, 
its own direction being north and 
south ; and Acra, if it were separated 
from Zion by its intervention, being thus 
thrown into the place of Bezethato 
the oast of the separating valley, and^ 
to the north of the temple, a thing 
which all historical testimony assures 
us could not be. 

Mr. Williams, in adopting this as 
his Tyropceon, is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate ; for writing his book with a view 
to prove the identity of the alleged 
holy sepulchre, he selects a Tyroposoa; 
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which inevitably throws his sepulchre 
into the middle of the upper town« a 
result fatal to the credit of the very 
place which his book was written to 
defend. The Tyroposon separated 
Zion on the south from Acra on the 
north. It, therefore, or part of it, 
must have run (as Robinson, Gather- 
wood, and Wilde make the upper 
member of their depresdon run) east 
and west. But Mr. Williams's Tyro- 
pcBon runs north and south4;hrough its 
entire course. 

We therefore incline to believe that 
there is an east and west depression, 
although certainly very inconsiderable, 
and, as we shall now show, so little de- 
pendant for its obliteration on any 
event of modern times, as to have been 
equally imperceptible in the way oi 
exercising any influence on the general 
slope of the surface, for the last twelve 
hundred years. We are now about 
to adduce a virtually new autho- 
rity, which, after the repeated hand- 
lings the subject has recently under- 
gone in the ordinary seats of learning, 
will probably be regarded as a some- 
what singular feat for an Irish writer. 
The authority is the treatise of our 
countryman, Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, 
who, about the end of the seventh 
century, compiled his tract T>e Situ 
Terra Sancta,from the relation of As- 
oulf, a Gaulish bi&hop, who, returning 
from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was 
cast away on one of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, and in return for thehospi- 
ta]it;f of the successor of Columba, com- 
municated to him the particulars of all 
the holy places he had visited, and 
moreover, drew on a waxed tablet, fur 
his inspection, a plan of the Church 
of the Sepulchre, which has come 
down to our day, both in manu- 
script, and in the printed copy of 
the tract published at Ingolstudt, in 
1619. We say the authority is virtu- 
dljaw one ; for although referen- 
ces td*^damnan's tract are found in 
most of the early treatises, we do not 
observe that the work has been used 
*by any modern, except at secondhand. 
Speidcing then of the of the city, 
Asculf says— 

The site itself of Jerusalem, begin- 
ning from the northern brow of Zion, 
lias been of God, the founder thereof, 
BO disposed, with a gentle declivity ex- 
Aopding to the lower parts of the nor- 
:4^.and eastern walls, that the most 


excessive rain cannot collect in pools in 
the streets, hut runs in streams from 
the higher to the lower regions, and 
running nut by the eastern gates, car- 
ries with it all the soil of tho city, 
wherewith entering Jehosaphat, it swells 
the torrent Codron.” 

It is worthy of remark, that where 
Bcda in his abbreviation of this pas- 
sage uses the words, *^A supercilio 
aquilonari montis Zion," ‘•from the 
northern brow of Zion," as we have 
translated them, the text of Adamnan 
has it. A supercilio aquilonaris Zion," 
From the brow of northern Zion," 
as if even then the region on the other 
side of Hinnom was regarded as part 
of Zion ; as the plan of Jerusalem above 
referred to shows that tho monks of 
the Armenian Convent still regard it. 

Hut still another argument might 
be adduced in favour of Clarke’s hypo- 
thesis, with no small plausibility. Ileze- 
kiah brought down the waters of Gihoii 
to the west side of the city of David, 
and made a reservoir for them between 
the two walls, that is in the interspace 
between Ziott and Acra, by means of * 
a dam cast across the valley. There 
is nothing accurately answerable to this 
description any where in or about the 
supposed Tyropiponsof either Robinson 
or Williams ; but the reservoir, which 
is now called the Lower Pool of 
Gihon, formed by cabting a dam across 
tho so-called valley of Hinnom, does 
in all respects answer thereto, the 
stone dam extending across the valley 
from side to side still remaining, and 
forming the roost conspicuous pool 
next to that of Bethesda in or about ^ 
Jerusalem. If the hill of Offence be 
Zion, the site of this pool would really 
be between the two walls, in a Tyro- 
jHBon too deep for all the desolations 
of Jerusalem to remove from the eyes 
of travellers, as long as the world lasts. 
Again, after Hezekiab had brought the 
stream of Gihon into the city, the in- 
vading Assyrians searched in vain for 
water outside the walls. How could 
this have been, if the second greatest 
reservoir of the city lay outside in the 
valley of Hinnom? But assuming 
tho so-called valley of Hinnom to be 
the Tyropoeon of Josephus, both this 
tank and the fountain of Siloam are 
brought within' the compass of the 
walls ; the extent of the dty is made 
proportionate to onr ideas of its nui|;- 
idfioenoe# and Zion and Acra agun 
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become distinct features in the land- 
scape. 

Blit again it seems to us that the 
difficulties exceed the plausibilities. 
Either the whole bluff must then be 
regarded as Mount Moriah, being in- 
finitely too large for what we know to 
have been a mere circumscribed point 
of rock ; or else the present Zion be- 
comes Actr, and instead of lying 
under the level of Zion and Moriah 
respectively! overtops both. Then 
the circumvallation of Titus could 
never be stretched to encompass so 
vast an ambit. Even the fifty stadia 
of Hecatcus fall short of the necessary 
compass, and the maximum population 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
become inadequate to the inhabitation 
of so great a space of dwellings. 

On the whole, therefore, we are 
compelled to return to our speculation 
on the probable existence of the Ty- 
ropcron under the rubbish of the Jews* 
quarter— a speculation which can only 
be tested by the auger m^the pickaxe 
of the excavator : for suprficial frace 
of such a valley ns Josephus describes, 
there positively is little or none. If 
the augur fails to bear out Robinson, 
we see nothing for it but to take up 
with Clarke, and reconcile the dis- 
tance of Zion from the temple the 
best way we may ; for as to accepting 
Williams’s north and south Tyropopon, 
it is out of the question. 

Assuming, then — at least till engi- 
neering investigation shall have driven 
us from the position — that the so- 
called Zion is Zion, and that Acra is 
to be found in the height now occu- 
pied by the Latin convent, we come to 
the question of the sepulchre. 

It, as we have said, stands not very 
far from the middle of the city, on 
the western side. It is palpably a 
long way within Agrippa’s wall, the 
foundations of which are still visible, 
along the ridge of the hill to the west. 
But Agrippa's wall, it will be recol- 
lected, was not built till after the 
completion of Christ’s mission. The 
crocifixion and interment may, there- 
fore, have been without the gate of the 
then wall of the city, although within 
the gates of the subsequently erected 
wall of Agrippa. What, therefore, 
was the then wall, and where did it 
run ? It was the middle wall of Jose- 
phus, and ran from the gate Gennath, 
in the old wall of Zion, with a sweep 
to the tower of Antonia, at the north- 


west angle of the tem^ile, and had, 
forty towers in its own enetfyUt. Then 
where w'as the gate Gennath? We 
can only guess that it lay within (t.e., 
east of ) the tower Hippicus, inasmueh 
as Agrippa’s wall, which was externid 
to the middle wall, ran from the latter 
point. Where, then, was Hippicus? 
The castle cf David, beside the gate 
of Jaffa, is now assumed as its site, 
and a tower of Cyclopean masonry, 
fifty feet by seventy is pointed out as 
the remains of the identical edifice of 
Herod. But Josephus makes Hippi- 
cus a square of twenty-five cubits by 
twenty-five. Here, therefore, even in 
fixing Hippicus, we are involved in a 
discrepancy. However, we know that 
the tower and gate were both in the 
northern wall of Zion ; and if we have 
got Zion, we may assume a point 
somewhere about the present castle of 
David, where Hippicus, if it be not 
still standing, must have stood, 
inasmuch as the remains of Agrip- 
pa’s wall join there to the eminence 
in question. If, then, Gennath was 
hard by, as seems most likely, the 
middle wall, starting from that point, 
and running with a sweep to Antonia, 
roust manifestly have embraced and 
enclosed the present site of the Sepul- 
chre. If it were half way between 
Hippicus and the temple, then the 
middle wall, starting from that point, 
may have excluded the site of the 
Sepulchre, though it must have made 
a sudden toid just north of that point, 
for the purpose of embracing A ora. 
Having, then, this latitude for the posi- 
tion of the middle wall, the advocates of 
the Sepulchre start it from points of 
the assumed brow of Zion more or 
less eastward from the site of HippU 
cus, according to their sense of the 
danger of contracting the city too 
much at its central point, the end 
being answered by any line that will 
leave the questionable locality ever so 
little to one side : but it unfortunately 
happens that in excluding the Sepul- 
chre, they are obliged to le^ve alsd' 
out<(ide a great water tank, which, it 
this be Zion, cannot well be anythii^ 
else than the very pool of Heaekiah, 
which was within tlie city in his days, 
and, consequently, in those of Herod* 
But, in fact, if there were any 
siderable space between Hippicus and 
the gate Gennath, Joseidias’i atates 
ment relative to the triple defence of|^ 
the city on all sides, save where it wat 
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surroanded by prociptces^ would not 
be true# inasmuch as between these 
two points the defence would be dou- 
ble only. It cannot# therefore# consis- 
tently with Josephus's account# have 
been far from the present site of the cas- 
tle of David ; much less can it havebeen 
so fiir eastward of that point as to con- 
tract a city of one hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants to a space of less 
than a quarter of an English mile in 
breadth# as it most have done# if the 
wall# starting from it# left the present 
site of the Sepulchre on the outside# 
the entire distance, from the present 
church of the Sepulchre to the wall of 
the mosque of Omar# being only four 
hundred and seven yards ; nor would 
it be possible# with the circuit given by 
Josephus# to enclose such a city as 
Jerusalem in a d^re so irregular. 

But what chiefly shows the weakness 
of their position who carry the middle 
wall eastward of the church of the 
Sepulchre# is the natural formation of 
the OTOund# which slopes with a nearly 
unimrm declivity from the ridge occu- 
pied by Agrippa's wall# to the hollow 
at the back of the mosque of Omar ; 
so that we must suppose the people of 
Jerusalem not only to have pinched in 
their city at that point for no assign- 
able reason# to half the dimensions it 
had every where else# but to have run 
their wall below and parallel to the 
crest of the hill at that point# exposing 
themselves to be overlooked by an ene- 
my# any where from the tower of Hip- 
picus to the hill of Goath. 

But if this be not Zion# what then ? 
In that case# the argument for the 
Sepulchre is nothing better ; for while# 
on the one *band# you get rid of the 
otherwise insurmountalde pool of He- 
zeldah# you are now incumbered# on 
the other# with a new Acra# out of 
the limits of which you cannot extri- 
cate a point so central# and which still 
becomes more central# the more you 
enlarge the field. But if this be not 
of what value are the evidences 
*o^^a^tion ? If it be not Zion# the 
, ci^it of every locality ial9hrusa1em is 
gone. If it be# here is Hezekiah's pool# 
and the church of the Sepulchre fidls 
within the middle wall. 

Thus we see the credit of the looa^ 
lity is gravely impeached# take it as we 
erul# on topographical grounds. It is 
all but impossime that it can be the 
of Calvary or of the Resurrection. 
Say, Jhowever# that it is still within the 


bounds of possibility that it may be the 
locality, and we come next to inquire 
what credit is due to the portions of 
stone shown as the actual rock on 
which the crucifixion was perpetrated# 
and the actual soros in which the body 
of the crucified Messiah lay. 

The credit of both depends on the 
same story — a story full of suspicion. 
The emperor had declared himself 
Christian : Judea had just been visited 
by the empress-mother# to whose lucra- 
tive devotion the spurious places of 
the nativity and ascension had been 
pointed out. Helena# however# had 
heard nothing of the Sepulchre or of 
Calvary being in existence ; nor is it 
till a considerable time after her death 
that we find the emperor apprised# by 
Bishop Macarius# of the (hscovery of 
the cave or cross# whichever it is we 
are to understand by the expression 
the sign or monument " of 
the passion, then recently alleged to 
have been disinterred. The pagan idol 
being pulle^^own, and the earth re- 
mold# a caW is disclosed to view# the 
alleged Sepulchre ; and, presently, 
within forty paces# the cross# the nails# 
and the other instruments of the cru- 
cifixioii# are drawn up from a hole in 
the rock. Then# for the first time# 
three hundred years after the event# 
is heard from the fabricators of an as- 
cension from Mount Olivet# the tradi- 
tion of impious men having covered 
over these men^orials of the passion# to 
conceal them from the devotion of 
former pilgrims. Calvary within forty 
paces of the tomb of Joseph of Arima- 
thea I Each discredits the other ; and 
they stand# if at all# together. But 
instead of canvassing the motives of 
Macarius# or the credibility of the tra- 
dition# on traditionary grounds# we 
proceed to advance mom Adamnan# 
new# and# as it seems to us# conclusive 
evidence, that the alleged sepulchre 
discovered by Macarius was an arrant 
forgery. 

Eus^ius# who saw it immediately 
after its discovery, describes it in his 
Theophaneia as a rock standmg out 
erect and alone in a level land# and 
having only one cavern within it.” It 
was immediately after crusted over 
with marble exteraally, in which state 
Asculf found it about three hundred 
years after, when he gave Um ground- 
pbtn and description of it to Adam- 
nan, whose words we now proceed to 
cite:— 
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^ ** Conoernipg which matters we made 
diligent inquiry of holy Asoulf, but es- 
pecially as to the Sepulchre of our Lord, 
and the church erected over the same, 
the plan of which he also drew for me on 
a waxed tablet ; which church is all of 
stone, of great size, rising with three 
concentric walls all round from the foun- 
dation upwards, having a broad aisle 
betwixt each pair of walls, and three 
altars cu:*iously contrived in three places 
in the midmost wall. Twelve columns 
of wonderful size sustain this round 
church. There are eight entrances — 
four to the north-east and four to the 
south-east. In the middle space of this 
inner round church is a rotund odiBco, 
cut all out of one and the same rock, 
wherein three times three men can stand 
and pray, and from the top of the head 
of a man of moderate stature, standing 
up, to the vault of that little house, is a 
foot and a half in measure. The en- 
trance of this hut looks to the easl, and 
on the outside it is wholly encrusted with 
choice marble, and sustains upon the top 
a large golden cross. In the northern 
part of this hut, in the inside, is the Se- 
pulchre of our Lord, cut out of the same 
rock ; but the floor of ^e hut is lower 
than the place of the Sepulchre ; for 
from the floor to the margin of the side 
of the Sepulchre is a space of about three 
handsbreadths in height. This Asculf, 
who often frequented the Sepulchre of 
our Lord, and who accurately measured 
it, informed me. Here it is flt to notice? 
the difference between what is called the 
Monument and the Sepulchre ; for that 
so often mentioned round edifice is what 
the evangelists, by another name, call 
the Monument, to die mouth whereof 
thej^ describe the stone as rolled, and 
again rolled back again from the mouth 
thereof when our Lord arose. But the 
Sepulchre is properly that place in the 
hut, that is to say, in the northern part 
of the Monument, in which the body of 
our Lord, wrapped in linen grave- 
clothes, lay buried : the length wlicrcof 
Asculf measured with his proper hand 
' to seven feet in measure. Which said 
Sepulchre is not, as some falsely allege, 
double, and having, as it were, a parti- 
tion cut out of the same stone, dividing 


and separating the two legs and two 
thighs, but is ml plain from the bead to 
the feet, affording a bed large enough 
for one man lying on his back, having 
its entrance like the opening of a cave in 
the side, looking towards the south side 
of the monument, and a low lid wrougjht 
into a projection above ; in which Sepul- 
chre twelve lamps, according to the 
number of the blessed apostles, bum 
day and niglit, whereof four are placed 
in the bottom part of that Sepulchral 
bed below*, but the other eight are placed 
above, on the margin, at the right hand 

side 

And here it is proper shortly to give 
some account of that often before-men- 
tioned stone, which, after the entomb- 
ment of our crucified Lord, was, by the 
exertions of many men pushing, rolled 
' to the door ; which Asculf describes as 
cut and divided into two separate parts, 
whereof the smaller part is wrought with 
iron tools, and is seen standing, in man- 
ner of a square altar, in the said round 
church, before the door of the ‘often 
above-mentioned hut or monument of 
our Lord ; but the greater part of the 
same stone is also tooled round in likq 
manner, and forms the altar under the 
grave clothes which is in the east part of 
the church. But as to the colour of 
that rock out of which that often men- 
tioned tabernacle has been hollowed bv 
the irons of the stone-cutters, and which 
has our Lord’s Sepulchre in its northern 
part, cut out of one and the same rock, 
and which is the monument or hut above- 
mentioned, Asculf, in answer to mv in- 
quiries, told me that that edifice of our 
Lord’s Sepulchre, not being covered 
with any decoration inside, even to this 
day shows throughout the whole of its 
cavity the tracks of the tools which the 
stone-cutters or excavators used in that 
work ; but that the colour of that same 
rock of the Sepulchre and Monument was 
not uniform^ hut appeared mixed and of 
two colours, to wit, red and white, so that 
the said rock is seen of a piebald colour*'* 

Here form and colour are alike con- 
clusive against the genuineness of 
Macarius's cave. A circular vaulted 
chamber is not to be found among all 


* We subjoin the original text of the more important passages abovc^oited frt>m 
Adamnan— 

In medio spatio hujus interioris rotundm domfis, rotundum inest in una eadem 
petra excisum to^rium in quo possunt ter terni homines stantes orare ; et a ver- 
iioe alicujus non brevis statures nominis stantis usque ad ilHus domuucule oameram 
pes et semipes mensura in altum extenditur. Hujus tegurioli introitiu adorientem 
raipicit, quod totum extrinsecus electo tegitur marmore, cudus exterius snmmnm 
ealmen auro ornatum auream non parvam sustentat cruoem. In hqjus tegurii aqui- 
kmari parte sepulchrum Domini in eadem petra excisum habetur inteFios;,.8ed 
qjusdem tegurii pavimentum humilius est loco sepulohri ; nam a pavimento ejua ad 
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the tomhs of that era tfaronghout 
J.ndea ; and the mottled colour of the 
stone proves the structiUre to have 
been factitious^ for the natural rock of 
the spot is grey limestone^ and of grey 
limestone the present substituted se- 
pulchre is composed. 

We say substituted ; for we now go 
on to show that the present sepulchre 
has not even the credit or bein^ the 
original fabrication. W e take W ilde*s 
description^ the accuracy of which will 
not be questioned — 

'*The sepulchre within is a square 
chamber, six feet nine inches every way; 


open at the top. On the righti»hand 
side an oblong slab of bluish w'hite 
marble, raised two feet above the floor, 
is supported by another upright one of 
a similar form. The upper horizontal 
flag was cracked across the centre in 
the fire of 1808, and it has been actually 
worn down by the kisses of the many 
thousands of pilgrims, &c. Within this 
coating is said to be the actual soros or 
trough in which the body of thc^ Saviour 
w'as laid; and, to prevent its being 
chipped, carried off as relics, or kissed 
away, this marble w'os erected. Our 
party of five juat filled tho space in this 
crypt unoccupipJ by tho tomb. Al- 
though the top is evidently of modern 


sepulohri marginem lateris quasi trium diensura altitudinis palmarum haberi dig- 
no scitur. Sic mihi Asculfus qui ssepe sepulchrum Domini frequentabat, indubi- 
tanter emensus pronunciabat. 

Hoc in loco diserepantia notanda inter monumenium et sepulchrum : nam illud 
supra seepe roemoratum rotundum tegurium^ alio nomine evaugelistae moniimentum 
vocant, ad cujus ostium advolutum, et ab ejus ostio revolutum lapidem Domino 
resurgente pronunciant. Sepulchrum vero proprio dicitur ille locus in togurio, hoc 
est in Aquifonari parte monument! in quo Dominicum corpus Hnteaminibus involu- 
tum conditum quevit : cujus longitudinem Asculfus septem in pedes mensnra pro- 
prA mensus est manu. Quod videlicet sepulchrum non, ut quidem falso opinantur, 
duplex est, et quandem de ipsa maceriola petram habens excisam duo crura et 
femora duo intercedentem et separantem, sed totum simplex, a vertice usque ad 
plantas, leotum unius hominis capacem supra dorsum jacentis pra;bens, in mddum 
spelonca) introitum a latere habeas ad Australem monumenti partem c regionc res- 
pioimitem, cnlmenqu6 humile desuper cminens fabrcactum. (Cap. ii.) 

Sed int^ hsec de illo supra memorato lapide qui ad ostium monumenti Dominici, 

E ost ipsius Domini crucifixi sepultionem multis trudentibus viris advolutum est, 
renter intimandum esse videtur. Quern Asculfus intercisum ct in duas divisum 
partes refert; cujus pars minor ferramentis dolata est, ct quadratum altare in 
rotunda supra scripta ecclesia ante ostium illius soepe memorati tegurii hoc est 
monumenti Dominici stans constitutum cernitur ; major vero illius lapidis pars 
seque oircum dolata est, et in medio oriental! ejusdem ecclesife illud altare sub lin- 
teaminibus extat. 

De illius ergo petrie coloribus in qua stepe dictum tegurium dolatomm ferramentis 
interius cavatum Dominioumque Sepulchrum in Aquilonari loco ipsius habens de 
unA eademque petru excisum quaet monumentum hoc est tegurium, Asculfus a me 
interrogatus dixit : illud Dominici monumenti tegurium nullo intrinsecus ornatu 
tectum usque hodie per totam ejus curvaturam ferramentorum ostondit vestigia, 
quibus dolatores seu excisores in eodem usi sunt opere. Color vero illius ejusdem 
petra monumenti et sepulchri non unus sed duo et permixti videntur, ruber utique et 







amnani Scoti-hibemi Albatis Celeberrimi Do Situ Terrm Sanctfe et qno- 
rundam Aliarum locorum ut Alexandria et Constantinoplcos Libri Tres. Studio 
Jacobo Gretseri, S.J. Ingoldstadt, 1619.” 

We also add, from Asculf ’s plan, the 

ground-plan of the sepulchre, as shewn 
by* him; ,^ere A represents |bo cir- 
cular chamber, B the tomllk and CC / 
the alfiyrs ; and, in juxtaposition with / 
thiSb' we give, on the same scale, the/ 
ocmd-planof the present sepulchre, I | 


' that the latter cannot embrace the \ \ J 

; and the difference, both of \ \ / A 

ait4^!iliild of material, forbids us to be- 
tlljia it embraces oven any part 
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construotioOi tke sides of the door^ as 
well as the part above it, are hewn out of 
solid grey limestone rocA, whidh is here 
distinctly to he seen,*^^Wilde' s Narrative* 
p. 413. 

Of compact ney limestone also is 
the stone now shown as that on which 
the angel sat^ and which occupies the 
same position relatively to the cave 
that the smaMer half of the stone rolled 
to the door did when visited by 
Asculf. The latter is very probably 
the Stone of Unction,” now shown 
in the outer aisle of the church, which 
Wilde describes as **an oblong slab 
of variegated yellow marble, totally 
different from any of the marbles 
found anywhere in the nighbourhood 
of Jerusalem.” (p. 409.) 

While the form and colour alone 
of the cave of Macarius testify to its 
spuriousness, the modern cave is con- 
victed by its form, by the colour of 
its material, by its size, and its site, 
all together. It is square, Macarius's 
was round ; it is a square of six 
feet nine inches, Macarius's was a 
circle of about twelve feet in dia- 
meter ; it is open at top, Maca- 
rius's was arched ; it can only hold 
five persons, Macarius's could hold 
nine; it is of grey limestone, Maca- 
rius’s was of mottled stone, red and 
white ; it bears from Calvary north- 
west, Macarius's, as shown on As- 
culf 's plan, due west. Every circum- 
stance shows it to be suppositious — a 
forgery of a forgery, fabricated in an 
impossible place. 

It is impossible that the circular 
wall of Macarius's cave can now be 
concealed in the thickness of the wall 
which surrounds the present crypt ; for, 
as may be seen by the subjoined ground 
plans, the diameter of the round cham- 
ber described and drawn by Asculf 
would include the whole present chapel. 
It is impossible that the marble slab 
in the present cave can even cover the 
same piece of rock that formed the 
bottom of Macarius's fabricated sepul- 
chre, The positions are widely sepa- 
rated, and the materials different; for 
the constant testimony of travellers of 
the middle ages, who saw the tomb in 
the present crypt before the conceal- 
ment of it by the marble slab, is that 
it is grey ; a trough, besides, if we 
can believe some of them, and not a 
shelf, elevated three palms above^ the 
floor, as the bottom of Macarius's 
sepulchre would have appeared were 


the sides and lid removed. The Rev« 
Mr. Nicolayson informed Mr. Wilde 
(Narrative, p. 475) that, after the fire 
(of 1808), being desirous to learn what 
appearance the crypt then presented, 

he made many inquiries, and at last 
found an old Greek priest, a sincere 
man, and one well worthy of credit, 
who stated to |iim that the morning 
after the fire ne went into the tomb, 
and that as. the white marble coat- 
ing was broken across and not yet 
replaced, he saw beneath it a plain 
trough or sarcophagus, hewn out of the 
floor of the church, and not composed 
of masonry, as Dr. Clarke supposed.” 
“This man,” adds Mr. Wilde, “ Mr. Ni- 
colayson described to me as totally 
unacquainted with any of the disputes 
regarding it, and knowing nothing 
whatever of antiquities.” So much 
the worse for the credit of the trough, 
which if it were part of Macarius's 
fabrication, would have had its bottom 
three palms above the level of the 
floor ; for, however a floor of natural 
rock might be lowered, it never could 
be raised round a sarcophagus cut out 
of itself. 

Such are the principal difficulties 
attending the settlement of the gene- 
ral topography of Jerusalem, and the 
leading facts which disprove the par- 
ticular pretensions of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. As we ^v0 
said, we incline to seek for the Tyro- 
pceon, where Robinson, Catherwood, 
and Wilde conceive they have found 
it ; but before we conclude ourselves 
to their view, we earnestly invoke the 
aid of the surveyor and excavator. 

^ In the midst of the fluctuating opi- 
nions and shifting sites through which 
we have so far conducted our readers, 
the area of the temple stands fast. 
Mount Olivet and Kedron forbid it to 
be mistaken ; and the difficulty of sup- 
posing it to have been united with any 
more distant point than that of the 
present Zion, is one of the strongest 
arguments against the theory of 
Clarke. But we cannot believe tbe^ 
substructure on which the platform* 
rests, to be, to any great extent, of 
the age of Herod. Catherwood, who 
penetrated these forbidden prednotK, 
has brought away a (hrawing of the, 
arcade which leads from the so-called 
beautiful gate under the platform, to- 
wards the Mos^e of Omar. The 
architecture is plainly Byzantino, not 
Corinthian, as was that of Herod’s 
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temple. The whole aspect of this 
arcade looks to the era of Julian, or 
Justinian, although doubtless the great 
stones in the basement of the outer 
wall may be remains of the original 
s^ucture, but whether m sitUt or 
built up again at the time of the erec- 
tion of the internal arcades, it would 
be hard to affirm. Aiall events, we 
make little account of Ur. Robinson's 
arch, at the back of the harem, which 
he regards as the remains of the 
bridge which, in Josephus's time, 
united the temple court to Zion. It 
seems part of the system of arched 
substructions, of which we have been 
speaking, all the characteristic archi- 
tectural features of which look to 
Christian times, and besides, if tne 
site of the tower of Antonia has been 
truly ascertained, the temple area can- 
not have extended so far south. But 
the topography of the temple is too 
lerge a subject to interpolate in a 
general sketch of this kind, and we are 
bound to return to Mr. Williams and 
his ^'Holy City," which we deem 
noticeable as representing in some 
degree the present tendencies of the 
E^lish mind. 

The English, it must be owned, are 
very generally becoming superstitious, 
a natural consequence of too much 
luxury. Mr. Williams is a good spe- 
cimen of the pious sophistication and 
ostentatious credulity which have taken 
the place of the sincere reasoning and 
manly spirit of inquiry that used to 
distinguish the men of Cambridge.* 
He makes a merit of persuading him- 
self into the idlest beliefs by the silliest 
circles and ambages of argument, and 
is continually engaged in pious frauds 
on his own understanding. To get 
rid of Hezekiah’s pool, he makes 
the most laborious exertions, and 
after painiiilly confounding all the 
watercourses of Jerusalem, makes 
out that the waters of Gihon, which 
Bezekiah brought straight down to 
the west of the city of David, and 
• gathered in a pool in the imdst of the 
city, aA :the waters of i|iloam, on the 
east of the city of David, outside the 
altogether — ^brought not f^om 


Gihon at all, but from some hidden 
source, as he thinks, north of the Da- 
mascus gate. 

** This same Hezekiah also stopped 
the upper watercourse of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side 
of the city of David.' Now, it is at once 
granted that if this language be taken 
to describe the course of Hezekiah’s 
conduit, (what else can it be taken to 
describe ?) and if by the city of David, 
what Sion is to be understood, then the 
theory above proposed, however strongly 
supported, must fall to the ground, 
because the course which has been there 
marked out for the aqueduct is to the 
east and not to the west of Mount Sion. 
But is it certain lhat Mount Sion must 
be intended by the city of David ? In 
the Book of the Kings there can be no 
doubt that they arc synonymous, but in 
the books written after the captivity, the 
city of David seems to be taken, if not 
in a different, at least in a wider accep- 
tation; and if the 48th Psalm dates 
before the captivity, an equivalent ex- 
pression of the second verse must clearly 
be referred, not to Zion, but to the other 
division of the city. We have seen above 
that Millo is so called in one passage in 
Chronicles; in the Book of Nehemiali 
the name is apparently given to Ophel ; 
and, as has already been remarked, that 
in the Book of Machabees, Moriah is 
usually so designated. From these facts 
we must conclude that the name was 
used for ‘ Acra,' or ‘ the lower city,’ 
by the Jews, after the captivity : and if 
so, may we not suppose that they had 
some warrant for this designation in 
their canonical books ? May we not 
believe that the word is used in this 
sense by Ezra, in the passage under 
consideration ? If so, the course marked ^ 
out for the aqueduct along the Tyro- 
pmon, (i. e., along his, Mr. Williams’s 
Tyropoeon,) will exactly answer to the 
description which is there given." 

Why, you foolish man, how will 
it help your argument, though Aora 
and Millo were showp to be called the 
city of David in every chapter of 
Clmonicles, . since Siloam is east of 
Acra, and east of Millo, and east of 
all Jerusalem? But here, indeed, is 
an additional authority, which, if true, 
would dispense with all* argument 5n 
the point. *'This conclusion is con- 


^ Another fellow of King’s CoDege, Cambridge — a Mr. Measor.-^has reoently dis- 
tinguished himself by some dforts In the same direotion, which have called down the 
oenme of a writer in the North British Review* It is to be regretted that this wri- 
ter does not possess moreleeming end temper ; for the value of ms protestis compro- 
mised by meagreness of infoniMiiUoni and by e porvading tope pf angry ea^eitenmt. 
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firmed 1^ the fiiot« that the reservoir 
which Hezekiah made is clearly placed 
by the language of holy Scripture at 
toe end of this valley, viz., at the 
pool of Siloam." This, however, we are 
painfully obliged to say, is not true ; 
but when the authenticity of the Se- 
pulchre is concerned, we need not be 
surprized at any iDisrepresentation of 
a monumedt, seemingly so much less 
important, in comparison, as the Bible. 
Mr. Williams makes no scruple of 
dealing very cavalierly uith Luke, 
where the testimony of the evangelist 
opposes itself to Macarius's putid tra- 
dition of an ascension from the top of 
Mount Olivet. So, to save Maca- 
rius’s sepulchre from the fatal embrace 
of Josephus's middle wall, it is not 
surprizing that he should allege that 
the Scripture says what it does not, 
and what, in fact, is wholly irrecon- 
cileable with what the Scripture does 
say, viz., that Hezekiah brought the 
waters of Gihon straight down to the 
west side of the city of David ; Gihon 
being, as we know, a valley lying out- 
side the city, on the western side, such 
as is the valley still recognized by that 
name^ and from which the waters still 
flow, by a straight conduit, into the 
alleged Pool of Hezekiah. After con- 
tending with such blind and unscru- 
pulous devotion for the authenticity of 
the Sepulchre, Mr. Williams, as may 
naturally be expected, yields himself 
up in a delirium of credulity to the 
superstitious genius of the spot. We 
have seen Mr. Wilde’s account of the 
effects of the fire of 1808, in cracking 
the marble covering of the supposed 
tomb. Here is Mr. Williams’s version 
of that event, with some prefatory 
observations, which afford a good spe- 
cimen of the mystical pleonastic 
style affected by writers of this new 
monkish school. 

<< From this period, (a.d. 1542,) the 
holy city has been the scene of a warfare 
of a different character, the circum- 
stances of which I pass over without 
regret to myself, or imury to the reader. 
Not a year, scarcely a month, has 
passed for three successive centuries, 
without disputes between the three prin- 
cipal Chrisuan oommunities which divide 
the sacred city. Suffice it here to say, 
that the limits fixed to their respective 
possessions within the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as shown in the co- 
lour ptsn, have been invaded by hos- 
tile enoroadysients, and dafepdad, indi 


by inch, with an animosity, which, how- 
ever creditable to their veneration for 
the holy places, is most disgraceful in 
every other veiw. It was even suspected 
that the destruction of the sacred nuild- 
ing, by fire, at the commencement of this 
century, was the result of the disap- 
pointment of the Armenians, in a con- 
test for the acquisition of power over 
the Greek po^essions in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre; and although the 
charge is not proved by the mere fact of 
the fire having originated in their church, 
yet, the imputation of such awful sacri- 
lege demonstrates the spirit that ani- 
mates those who could insinuate it. 
Though the circumstances of the fire 
are not of sufficient interest to call for a 
detailed account, the only fact which 
J would record, is certainly a most re- 
markable one. The heat was so ex- 
cessive, that the marble columns which 
surrounded the circular building, in the 
centre of which stood the Holy Grotto, 
were completely pulverized. The lamps 
and chandeliers, with the rest of the 
vessels of the church, brass, and silver, 
and gold, were melted like wax ; the 
molten lead, from the immense dome, 
which covers the Holy Sepulchre, poured 
down in torrents ; yet, the Holy Gave 
itself received not the slightest injury 
externally, or internally ; the silk hang- 
ings and ornaments remaining unscathed 
by the flame — the smell of fire not even 
having passed upon them.”— p. 241. 

Such is a specimen of the sort of 
belief which Mr. Williams’s section 
of the Protestant church would incul- 
cate on the hitherto strong-minded 
and rational people of England. Un- 
less the most unobservant of mortals, 
ho must repeatedly have witnessed with 
his own eyes, the evidences of the 
effect of this very conflagration in the 
cracked and broken covering of the 
tomb. Indeed, we can hardfy believe 
it possible that he should be unac- 
quainted with the facts described by 
Dr. Wilde ; and, if so, what must we 
think of the moral bewilderment of a 
man, who, to sustain the credit of a 
locality so often called in question, 
alleges a miraole which he can hardly 
be supposed not to have knwn to Be 
utterly unfounded? The credit of 
Cambridge is not advanced by such 
statements, put forward by fellows of 
its university ; neither does it augur 
well for the sucoess of the Anglioan 
establishment at Jerusaleoii to find 
Bishop Alexander's chaplaincy so woon 
invad^ by the moiddsb geoioa of the 
place. 
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That a gi^owing appetite exists ia 
England for this sort of mental ali- 
ment^ is but too apparent from the 
increasing quantities of the commodity 
brought to market. Sensuality tends 
naturally to superstition : and too much 
ease has made a large section of the 
English people^ if not sensual^ at least 
sensuous, and prone to accept material 
exponents in the place* of the intel- 
lectual reality. If the spot could be 
ascertained on which Christ hung from 
the tree, or in which his body lay be- 
fore the resurrection, there is hardly 
anylimit on this side of idolatry to which 
the sensuous propensities of the class 
for whom Mr. Williams writes would 
not carry them, in their eagerness to 
realize every thing by earthly eye and 
touch. Such an inducement, seizing 
on the present facilities of communica- 
tion, would hurry the English of whom 
we write in thousands and tens of 
thousands to Jerusalem ; and the enor- 
mities of the ancient pilgrimages would 
be cast far into the shade, by the con- 
fluent licentiousness of the richest and 
most luxurious people of modern times. 
Most fortunate, indeed, it is, that hu- 
man eye cannot discern nor human 
hand touch any specific object so con- 
secrated. For it would be of little 
avail to say to a man kneeling in a 
trance of idolatrous devotion before a 
stone that had been touched by the 
hand of Christ — ** This, that, every 
stone in the universe, has been touched 
by the hand of God. Every spot in 
the universe has been and is consecra- 
ted by the presence of God. Your own 
body, which you debase, grovelling be- 
fore a less perfect object, is God's own 
last and completest piece of workman- 
ship.** He neither sees, nor tastes, nor 
smells, nor touches your expostulation ; 
and therefore, though he may hear it, 
it is thrown away. You ought to come 
n/uh pictures and coloured beads to 
such a man, as you would to a child of 
savage life ; so true it is, that the ex- 
tremes of humanity approach each 
other. 

* From 4he debasements ft the false 
Sepulchre we turn with feelings of re- 
liei^ Mosque of Omar, where an 
i^liteble Deity is still worshipped by 
IM^ho scorn idolatry, and where, 

/ Abridiam to that of 

' ORri^, the worship of the Ojie Father 
Aicltighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
preserved in spirit and in truA hy 
own appointed priesthood. An ft 


is the only spot in all Jerusalem that 
has preserved its identity, so it is the 
only part of the city which has escaped 
the grosser profanations of supersti- 
tion. The platform on which it stands, 
with its massive substructions, while it 
possibly comprises some of the mate- 
rials of even the oldest house of God 
in the world, is, as we have said, most 
probably of Christian eredtion ; but 
although the ploughshare of desolation 
has, we believe, been driven over every 
part of the surface of Mount Moriah, 
the rock itself defies the hand of time 
and the fnry of war, retaining in its 
inviolated recesses the remains of those 
surprising water-works by which the an- 
cient Temple was preserved free from 
the impurities of its sacrifices. An abun- 
dant supply of water on a rock which 
originally stood, to a great degree, iso- 
lated from the surrounding eminences, 
and in which there appears to be no 
natural fountain, can only be accounted 
for by ascribing an unusual skill in hy- 
draulic operations to those who brought 
it thither ; and'the artists employed by 
Solomon appear to have been skilled in 
hydraulics as well as architecture. The 
earliest pagan notices of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, dwell on its cisterns, itslead- 
en pipes, and waterworks, as the most 
remarkable of all its features ; and in 
the remotest prospects of prophecy we 
see the spread or holiness and purity 
typified bv the overflow of these same 
famous muntains. Turkish jealousy 
at present prohibits any investigation 
of the wells and galleries within the 
precincts of the Mosque ; but all round 
that inaccessible spot, the rock is chan- 
nelled into conduits, in the exploring 
of which much personal enterprise and 
topogrwhical sagacity have been exhi- 
bited. Here we are glad to have some- 
thing favourable to say of the labours 
of Mr. Williams, to whom, with what- 
ever contempt we regard bis proneness 
to superstitious reverence for material 
objects, we desire to deny no credit 
due to activity in exploring the actual 
vestiges of antiquity. It has long been 
known that the Fountain of Siloam is 
fed through a subterranean channel of 
about six hundred yards in length, 
which brings down the’ waters of the 
Well of the Virgin from beneath the 
southern declivity of Mount Moriah. 
To Mr. Williams is due the credit of 
connecting these two reservoirs with 
a further ^stm of water communioa- 
tions on the opposite side of the Tern* 
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pie area. After describing the Pod 
of SiloanOf and the peculiar sweet- 
ish " taste of its waters^ and their con- 
nexion with the well of the Virgin 
above-mentioned, Mr. Williams pro- 
ceeds : — 

The next fountain which I shall men- 
tion is ono within the city, near the area of 
Grest Mosk, known only by report until 
very lately, when an enterprising travel- 
ler undertook to explore it ; and the com- 
pany to whom he related the adventure 
m the small shed built over the mouth of 
the well by which he affected his perilous 
descent, will not easily forget the thril- 
ling sensations which his narration pro- 
duced. 

This fountain is used to supply a 
bath, which has been brieflv noticed 
above as existing near one of the wes- 
tern entrances to the haram. The pre- 
sent mouth of the well is on the roof of 
the buildings attached to the bath, and 
is found to be about twenty feet above 
the level of the street. Dr. Robinson 
had in vain sought permission to ex- 

f dore this well, but the reports which 
le had heard of it excited the curosity 
of a countryman of his, who was at 
Jerusalem in the winter of 1841-2, and 
ho resolved at all events to descend. 
Having endeavoured, without success, 
to induce the keeper of the bath to as- 
sist him in the undertaking, he prevailed 
on two peasants of a neighbouring vil- 
lage to aid him in it. lliis was in the 
month of January. At the dead of 
night, attended only by a servant lad, 
furnished with candles and matches, a 
measuring rule, moreover, and a compass, 
forth he sallied, equipped as for an 
aquatic excursion. Arrived at the w'cU’s 
mouth, ho tied a cord round his body, 
and was lowered through the aperture 
by these fellahs, who had kept their ap- 
ointment, but would, without doubt, 
ave let the rope slip, and left their 
employer to his fate on the slightest 
alarm. However, he survived to tell 
the tale,' an ontline of which shall hero 
be given. 

“ The entrance to the well is not quite 
two feet square, but a few feet lower 
down it expands and becomes about 
twelve feet square, and is apparently 
hewn in the rock. His first aaventurc 
in this aerial journey was meeting the 
leathern bucket whicli had been tied at 
the other end of the rope as a counter- 
poise. It was ‘streanung at a dozen 
apertures, and for the rest of the way 
ho was under a cold shower-bath, and 
could with difficulty keep his light with- 
out the circle of it.* The well was 
eighty-two and a half feet deep, and 
the water about four feet and a half. 
On arriving at the bottom, the vibra- 
tlons of the rc^, before he could get a 


footing, extinguished his li^t, and he 
was left in total darkness, ne had ob- 
served in his descent four arched re- 
cesses in the rock opposite to ono 
another, and lower down, six feet above 
the water, a door-way leading into an 
arched chamber, which he contrived to 
reach, and here he refitted for bis further 
voyage. The matches were dry, and 
other candles soon illuminated the dark- 
ness. The excavated chamber in which 
ho found himsuf, was only three or four 
feet in height, fifteen long by ten broad, 
and did not seem to be constructed with 
any reference to the water. Opposite 
to this chamber he discovered a pas- 
sage which formed the water-channel. 
He had taken the precaution of bringing 
with him an india-rubber life-preserver, 
which he found useful in his further ex- 
plorations. He now descended into the 
Water, and entered the passage, and 
soon passed another excavation in the 
rock, of which he could make nothing. 
The passage beyond this was two or 
three feet wide, and about five feet high, 
covered with stones laid transversely, 
and but very irregularly ; in some places 
were fragments of polished marble 
shafts, and in one place the end of a 
granite column had sunk obliquely into 
the passage. The bottom of the chan- 
nel was not flat, but grooved, and the 
passage was not straight, though its 
general course was direct ; and * the 
cutting so uneven as to suggest the 
thought that advantage might have been 
taken of a natural seam or fissure in 
the rock.* Having followed this pas- 
sage eighty feet he w'as stopped by a 
bason or well of unknown depth, on 
the opposite side of which the wall shut 
down to the water, and presented ano- 
ther obstacle, even could the water have 
been passed. Unhappily he was obliged 
to return without any more satisfactory 
result. His exit is amusingly charac- 
teristic of cool intrepidity. He had 
barely breathing room or space for his 
candle between the surface of the water 
and the roof of the passage ; and ono 
would think must have felt rather un- 
comfortable in such a position ; but he 
first measured the passage with bis 
rule, then illuminated it with his spare 
candles, and having taken a last fond 
look, left them burning therfi, and re- 
turned to the well to prepare for his 
ascent. The rope was still there, and 
the natives above. The si^al was 
given, and he again found bimsdf, swing- 
ing in mid-air, and in darkness, 
candle whicli he had reserved having 
been extinguished as before. * His d^ 
scent had been uniform, but be was 
necessarily drawn up at intervals, which 
caused a greater vibration. He spun 
round the dark vault, striking agahist 
one side and another,' and was not sorry 
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to find himsolf again * beneath the open 
heaven.' ’* 

On making further inquiry, Mr. 
Williams learned from the attendant 
of the bath, that the water issues from 
what he* describes as an immense re- 
servoir beneath the Harem; but it 
did not appear that his informant had 
himself penetrated so far. The same 
peculiar taste distinguislies this water 
also. So at least says Mr. Williams ; 
and in a matter of sensation we ac- 
cept his authority with all reliance. 
We now proceed to a third point lying 
north of the iemple cave - 

** I had heard of a constant and abun- 
dant well of water within the precincts 
of the Church of the Flagellation, close 
to the seraglio, ^ which supplies tba 
Franciscan monastery during the dryest 
summer. I visited it on March 13th and 
14th, 1843, and obtained the following 
additional particulars from the monk 
who had the charge of the premises. 
The church is very ancient, but had 
fallen into ruin until the Franciscans, 
about a year and a half before my visit, 
had procured a firman for its restora- 
tion. In the course of the repairs an 
immense quantity of water was required, 
and the well in queslion was exhausted, 
and cleaned out. In two days it was 
full again, although it was towards the 
end of the dry season, before any rain 
had fallen. When 1 saw the well there 
were in it between eight and nine feet of 
water, which completely filled a cavity 
in the rock, and came up to its mouth, 
which was also bored through the 
rock. The water was almost within 
arm’s reach of the opening, and re- 
markably clear. The cavity 1 learnt 
extends some distance east and west; 
but as I was disappointed in seeing the 
man who had been employed to cleanse 
it, I could not understand its nature so 
exactly as I wished. I tasted the water 
— there could be no mistake — ^it was the 
‘ water of Siloam I* 

, ** Thus then we have at these three 
different points three fountains, without' 
any apparent connection one with ano- 
ther, all supplied with this peculiar 
water, utCerly unlike any 1 remember to 
have tasted in that neighbourhood, or 
elsewhere. I am strongljiABposed to 
conclude,^from this fact, thatxbere must 
be a connection, bat how it is very diffi- 
cult to determine." 

These singular facts, taken m con- 
^neetiou, give a new interest to the 
statement of Ari 8 teaB-« 4 i f]*a|paaentpre- 
seirved by Eusebius in his 
Pr^sration— that the of 


the temple extended their ramifications 
to a distance of five stadia on every 
side. We may here add a Mahome- 
dan tradition from laldl Addin, re- 
specting another well, that called after 
Job, situated still lower in the valley 
than that of Siloam : — 

“I have heard that water being 
very scarce in the Holy City, men had 
recourse to the well ; thoy sank it to 
the depth of eighty cubits, and the siso 
of its head or spring was ten cubits; 
four of which wore blocked up by great 
stones, every stone being five cubits 
long, and from one to two in length and 
breadth ; so that they wondered how 
these stones could have been brought 
down to such a place. Amidst these 
stones the fountain sprung up brisk and 
cool. .... Here also was a cave, 
whose entrance was three cubits by one, 
from the midst of which rushed a wind 
of intense coldness. Then they brought 
a light there, and saw the cavo blocked 
up by immense masses of stone; and 
entering more nearly, the light could 
not be kept in, by reason of the force of 
the wind proceeding thence.” 

Whether this is the same water that 
appears at so many other points, we 
have no means at present of ascertain- 
ing ; but the well seems to be of the 
same artificial formation, and to de- 
rive its supply as the others do through 
a subterranean gallery, tending, wo 
dare say, to the main reservoir, how- 
ever that may be supplied, under the 
site of the temple. It is an interest- 
ing fact, in connection with this in- 
quiry, that the Mabomedan tradition 
of the site of the temple fixed it by 
reference to a sewer, through which. 
Omar crept on his hands and knees 
until he arrived at the spot corres- 
ponding to his information, however 
derived. The description of this pro- 
ceeding of the great Mussulman con- 
queror from lalal- Addin is worth 
perusal : — 

** Thus we entered the church, which 
is called the Church of the Resurrection, 
and the patriarch said, * This is the 
Mosque of David.’ Whereupon Omar 
considered attentively, and said to him, 

* Thou hast spoken falsely ; for the 
apostle of Goa (upon whom be the 
blessing and peace of God !) described 
to me the Mosque ^ of David, a descrip- 
tion which answers not to this.’ Then 
we proceeded with him to the church 
called Sion, and said, * This Is the 
Mosque of David,’ Upon this Omar 
sai^ * Theft hast spoken falsely/ So 
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he went with him to^the Mosques of tho 
Holy City, until he came at last near to 
a gate, called the Gate of Mabommed ; 
and he drew down all the filth that was 
on the steps of the gate, until he 
came to a narrow passage ; and he went 
down a number of steps, until he almost 
hung upon the top of the interior, or 
upper surface. Then said the patriarch 
to him, ‘ Thou canst go no farther, ex- 
cept creeping on hands and knees.* 
Then said Omar, * And I will go, even 
creeping on hands and knees.* So Omar 
went upon his hands, and wo went upon 
hands and knees after him, until w'e 
came to the central sewer. And w'O 
stood here upright. Then Omar looked, 
juid contemplated a long time. Then 
he said, ‘ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is that which the apostle of 
God (upoTi whom be the peace and 
blessing of God 1) described to us.* ” 

No Christian in recent times has 
been admitted to these adyta> with 
the exception of Mr. Catherwood ; 
and he, during his furtive visits, had 
enough to do in transferring to paper 
the details of the arches and colonades 
which support the upper platform. 
He reports, however, various indica- 
tions of further subterranean chambers 
to which he could not obtain access, 
and among which it seems not unrea- 
sonable to expect that the govern- 
ing reservoir of these numerous sur- 
rounding water-courses may yet be 
discovered, in which case we should 
entertain a better hope of seeing genu- 
ine vestiges of works of Solomon than 
we can possibly indulge in reference 
to any existing monuments on the sur- 
face. Indeed there can be no doubt 
that the whole site of Jerusalem 
abounds in subterranean works. Mr. 
Catherwood gives us the plan of a 
curious gallery cut in the rock which 
was discovered in sinking the founda- 
tions for the new Anglican church on 
the present Mount Zion, recalling 
very vividly the account given by Jo- 
sephus of the hiding-places of the fugi- 
tive Jews, after the capture of the 
city by Titus : — 

•* The multitudes of those that therein 
perished exceeded all the destructions 
that either man or God ever brought 
upon the world. For to speak only of 
virhat was publicly known, the Romws 
slew some of them, some they carried 
captives, and others they made search 
for under ground, and when they found 
where they were, they broke up the 
ground, and slew all they met with. As 


for John, he wanted food, together with 
his brethren, in these caverns, and beg- 
ged that the Romans would now ^ive 
him their right hand for his security, 
which he had often proudly rejected be- 
fore : but for Simon, he struggled hard 
with the distress ho was in ( Antiq. Ivi., 
c. 9). This Simon, during the siege, 
was in the upper city; but when tno 
Roman army were gotten within the 
walls, and were laying tho city waste, 
he then took fhe most faithful of his 
friends with him, and among them some 
that were stone-cutters, with those iron 
tools that belong to their occupation, 
and as groat a quantity of provisions as 
would suffice for a long time, and let 
himself and them all down into a certain 
subterraneous cavern, that w'as not 
visible above ground. Now, so far as 
had been digged of old, they went on- 
wg.rd without disturbanco ; but where 
they met with solid earth, they dug a 
mine underground, and this in hemes 
that they should be able to proceed so 
far as to rise from under ground in a 
safe place, and by that means escape ; 
but when they came to make the expe- 
riment, they were disappointed in their 
hope, for the miners could make but 
small progress, and that w'ith difficulty 
also, inasmuch as their provisions, 
tliough they distributed them by mea- 
sure, began to fail them. And now 
Simon, thinking ho might be able to 
astonish and delude the Romans, put on 
him a white frock, and buttoned on him 
a purple cloak, and appeared out of the 
ground in the place where the Temple 
had formerly been,” (Ivii., c. 2). 

Hence it appears that a subterrane- 
ous communication exists between the 
temple area and the upper city of Jo- 
sephus, or Zion. The discovery of 
such a passage leading to the Hill of 
Evil Council, or to the present Zion^ 
would go far to settle their contend- 
ing claims. With the daily increasing 
resort of Englishmen to the spot, it 
seems not wholly improbable that some 
enterprising explorer may hit upon 
the passage ; and we own it would 
not greatly astonish us, if the gallery 
under the English church were found 
to communicate with the very excava- 
tion traversed by Simon and his com« 
panions. • 

We have abstained in our discussion 
of the general question of the site of 
the Sepulchre, from noticing the 
popular belief relative to the supposed 
change of site effected at the founda* 
tion of the new toim of Elia, on the 
ruins of the city, after ita dmiation 
by Titus. If the present Zion be the 





true Ziatif ihere can have bedn little^ 
{f any change of site* the modern^ as 
the apciM JeruSalenii being stilU Ijte- 
" rally speaking* on Zion> on the sides 
of the north." The imputed motive 
for the change of site— a desire to con- 
found the C&istian recollection of the 
sacred localities— is inconsistent with 
the older allegation of pagan idols 
having been erected on the same spots* 
to attract the Ghristvan adoration ; 
neither* indeed* can this latter allega- 
tion be reconciled with any reasonable 
probability ; for while the idol was 
erected to desecrate the spot* and 
usurp the prayers of its votaries* the 
spot itself was heaped over with earth 
and stones* which would remove it 
alike from desecration and from no- 
tice— that heap of earth and stones* 
again* having been piled up at a labour 
much greater than would easily have 
sufficed to remove evey trace of the 
rock and grotto underneath. Neither 
have we* on the other hand* insisted 
on the alleged destruction of the cave 
by the calif Hakim* in the beginning 
of the eleventh century : for although 
the words of Glaber* ^^funditus di- 
rutum,” have obtained general cur- 
rency ever since the days of Gibbon* 
whose "guarded language has been 
repeatedly misconstrued* it is but 
justice to say that the annalist goes 
on to declare that Hakim's emis- 
saries failed* although they endea- 
voured* with strokes of iron imple- 
ments* to destroy the cave itself. Vet 
nothing can be more certain* for the 
reasons we have adduced above* than 
that the fabricated cave* as it existed 
in the seventh century* has been ** fun- 
dituB " destroyed by some one or other 
—most probably* indeed* by Hakim* 
notwithstanding the pious exception 
in its favour by the monkish anna- 
list. ‘ 

.^Having said so much in disproof of 
" ihe pretended Calvary of Macarius* 
(for* of course* the whole of the loca- 
lities. under the roof of the Church of 
the S^ldiri^ stand or fall by the 
credit of tBo cave*) we may naturally 
* be expected to offer af#|pinion in re- 
ference to the true s^ene of the cruel- 
iixiou ; and on this sulpect We can do 
nothing better than present our readers 
wijdt words of the learned writer 
<i|t^he ** Universal History*** speaking 
Goath* which (although 
writer supposed U to he Within we 


city) lies at a little distance outside 
Jerusalem on the west 

“ As the word which* accord- 

ing to the Masorcth’s pointing, is called 
Goath, may p well, if not better, be 
pronounced cither Goatha or Gotha; 
and as the word bl)* admitting of two 
sounds in the composition of known 
names. Galhcd and Gilhod, does as^na- 
tnrally sound Gol, we should think the 
etymology of Golgotha is found to our 
hand, and its signification most plain* 
viz. the hill of Gotha. However, the 
great likeness the sound of the samo 
word Golgotha had to in Syriac, 

(which dialect is called Hebrew in the 
Gospel* because a mixture of both was 
spoken at Jerusalem,) it seems to have 
been commonly understood as having 
a near relation to Gugultha, a skull, and 
therefore was expounded by rorof, 
which, from the Latin Calvaria, a skull, 
is called in our language Calvary." — 
Univ. Hiift. vol. iv. Dissertation on the 
Temple, xlviii. n. x. 

We are aware of nothing more 
plausible, or founded on better learn- 
ing, and present the passage to the 
notice of our readers as the best in- 
formation* uncertain at best* that we 
are hitherto permitted to possess on 
the mere locality of that momentous 
event. 

We have not exaggerated the diffi- 
culties — we have only not disguised 
them. And it is well that* in the pre- 
sent temper of a considerable section 
both of the church and people of Eng- 
land* these difficulties should not be 
disguised or made little of. God for- 
bid that we should ever see the free 
Christians of these islands kissing^ 
stones or grovelling on particular spots 
of ground* venerating the rubbish of 
earth. God* the proper object of all 
worship* fills his creation— his word is 
in our bands— we have him with us 
here as much as in any particular plot of 

f round on the face of the globe. The 
^rotestants of Ireland and Scotland 
do not require to be told this ; but it 
must be snouted in the ears of some 
of the nominal Protestants of England* 
choked* though th^ be* with the fat of 
luxury* and bard of hearing to all but 
the voice of middle-age sensualism* till 
they be brought back to the intellec- 
tual level of their companions* . from 
which they haire sunk* or else be driven 
from the fold of freedom to take up 
their quarters with our open.^mtago-. 
nistSf 
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Neue Gedichte, von H. Heine, New 
poems, to wit, by Heinrich Heine. 
Alas ! the title of this * volume 
is much t( 3 ^ flattering both to the 
powers and propensities of its author, 
if there be anything new under 
the sun, it is not from such a 
quarter that we expect it. “ Can 
the Ethiopian change his hue, or the 
leopard his spots?" Can Heinrich 
Heine ever give us aught but the 
same old packages of jioison from 
his literary upas-tree ? Never — it is 
not possible 1 and those “ new’* poems 
are in truth but rifaccimenii of the 
old ones, or, perhaps we should rather 
say of the Old One's, supposing that 
Belzebub ever dabbles in poetry, for 
anything more darkly diabolical than 
the general tone of Heine's Gedichte” 
it would be a labour of no slight diffi- 
culty to extract from even the worst 
samples of morality bequeathed to 
us by Machiavelli or Voltaire. 

And yet the fellow has inflnite 
humour in him too, which is not 
always ill-humour. His prose is racy 
and sparkling — equalling Wieland’s in 
all but logical induction, and far 
surpassing Goethe’s in force, ra- 
pidity of thought, and a peculiar 
clearness of style, which almost de- 
serves the epithet of transparent. 
Neither are the better impulses, too 
often suffered to lie inoperative in 
the hearts of nobler men, wholly 
absent from the spirit of his songs. 
Sometimes, indeed, one considers it 
almost a pity that any body else 
should ever have been beforehand 
with him in treating a theme of de- 
votion, or chivalrous heroism, or 
bruised affection, the little he has 
done in this way so abundantly tes- 
tifies to what he could achieve, had 
he but ** ample room ^ and verge 
enough" for the exercise of the 
higher sentiments, that is, were he 
free from the apprehension of being 
laughed at for trying to render sub- 
lime what others, with purer inten- 
tions, hove only succeeded in making 
ridicalous. But the curse of the 
sneerer is on Heine, he sees nothing 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 153. 


in his neighbours but so liumy re- 
flections of himself; they are per- 
petually on the qni vive to outsneer 
Mm — he know^ this, he feels it ; and, 
under the influerce of a delusion 
which bestrides him like a night- 
mare, he has almost ceased to struggle 
for the attainment of a healthy con- 
dition of mind. He is, after all^ 
more an object of compassion than 
condemnation ; and none, perhaps, 
can deeplier lament the melanoholy 
nwsdirection of his glorious facuU 
ties than those who the stroaglieit 
repudiate the moral and sodal prin- 
ciples he adv^ates. 

We say ^^oral and social," for 
of course we have no quarrel with 
a man's politics — philosophers often 
boast of having none, and among 
our own acquaintance we are happy 
to reckon men of all political hues, 
from the darkest purple to that pale 
shade of hybrid green which nearly 
melts into grey. Heine is, we were 
about to say, a thorough democrat, 
but democracy comprehends at least 
the party of the people, and Heine 
we really believe, dangles at the skirts 
of no party. He is rather a leveller^ 
one who would fuse all parties into 
one body, and leave that body to 
rovide itself with a soul whence and 
ow it could. He seems to have 
little or no sympathy with such men 
as Herwegb, Hoffman von Fallers- 
leben, Kinkel, Freiligratb, and Arndt; 
they are too sternly in earnest for 
him. It is not so much by. hatred 
of oppression a^ by a certain' instinct 
of opposition that Heine seems ani- 
mated. In ibis point he closely re- 
sembles Byron, who tells us that 
if the mob were once fairly in the 
ascendant he, for one, w6uld 

** — wax OR oltra-royallit In loToltj.” 

Heine's hostility to established insti- 
tutions has its birth rather in the 
imagination than in the feelings ; and 
there is every probability that if the 
revolution which he is labouring to 
accomplish were actually to explo^, 
he himself, like Marmontel and Mira- 

17 
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' beau under similar circumstances, the following address to Herwegh, 
would be among the first to deplore who, as our readers may be aware, 
the event. was recently banished from Prussia 

As a sample of that want of sym- for being a little too unmeasured in 
pathy with his contemporaries to his metres anent kings and const!- 
which we have just alluded, take tutions. 

Co Cfeorse 

When Gerinany got drunk upon French brandy 
^ 0, George, 'twas bride and lover, she and thou. ^ 

Her words were sweeter then than sugarcandy ; 

But things are ohanged-.^*tis wife and husband now ! 

Recovering from her brief delirium tremcm, 

The stately dame was pleased to appear displeased. 

Thou fiaredst up as usual about freemen's 
Rights, wrongs, and soforth— but she sneered, or sneezed. 

• 

And when old Fred* and thou had that queer quarrel 
Which ended in thy showing a pair of legs, 

In lieu of cjmwning thee with wreaths of laurel, 

By Jove, me pelted thee with rotten eggs I 

Poor youth, I sympathize with thee 1 Oh, don’t I? 

'Tis odd how men can let a man, because 
His arm-chair chances to be called a throne, tie 
Their free-born tongues up thus within their jaws 1 

Besmeared with eggs and apples, and escorted 
By dull dragoons, who jested at thy fame, 

I really marvel how thou wert supported 
Beneath such crying, trying, frying shame ! 

Come over, George, to Paris ; aud if quill, lip. 

Moustache, or cock of hat, betray thee here, 

I'll introduce thee to my friend King Philip, 

Who’ll either make thee a peer, or-^disappear I 

Heine’s humour sometimes, like the Here is another specimen of his man-^ 
novelist Hoffman's, verges on the fan- ner — though we ingenuously plead 

tastic ! it would seem as if he avenged guilty to having somewhat overdone 

himself for his forced abstinence from it. Any one who may wish to com- 

any delineation of the gentler affec- pare our translation with the original 

tions by indulging in that intoxication will find the latter on p. 168 of tile 

of fancy which, however agreeable for volume ; and if he want the volume 

the moment, earlier or later wears itself we will cheerfully let him have 

out thn^telieetual powers, (md at last it. 

ends by petrifying the heart itself. 

. of a ^liuns ®lS.(llrennanfat. 

. Ok. I tbe nuxt’ entrancing 

Bream that ever lighted slumber I 
Such a dreaoi 1 — of musical fountains. 

Orient palaces me and rich, 


* of Prussia. 
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And the fabulous Golden Mountains/ 

In comparison with which 
All whereof your poets can sing 
Were but so much lifeless lumber ! 

How I came to dream this dream your 
Fancy scarce will serve to show you, 

Hear me, therefore ! On last night 1 
Drank Souchong with Fraiilein Tyrl. 

Mischief revelled in the bright eye 'ry 
' Of this wicked, wanton girl ; 

And, just think 1 she filled the cream-ewer 
First with Hock, and then with Noyau; 

Then with Gin, then KirscAenwasser.f 
I quaffed on without inquiry. 

Munching from my muffin-laden 
Plate, at moments, more or less. 

How she laughed, meanwhile, the maiden ! 

Still, I shammed unconsAousness, 

Though I felt my cup and saucer 
Was, each gulp 1 took, more fiery I 

By-and-by a drowsy humming 

Filled mine ears, and then there followed 
That ecstatic inner Vision — 

Oh, I ne’er shall know it twice 1 
All things round me seemed Elysian. 

Strange, how such a Paradise 
Could be horn of that o’ercoming 
Mess of hogwash 1 had swallowed ! 

Fair pavilions o’er pavilions — 

Bowers of roses — halls of rubies — 

Dazzled me and each beholder. 

Long I gazed with soul eiifiamed. 

Till a dnger touched my shoulder. 

And a sweet soft voice exclaimed — 

** O, thou oaf in fifty millions ! 

O, thou blindest of all boobies : 

** Why this gaping ? If there be a 
Sight here for thine eyes to seize on, 

'Tis myself. Turn round and see me T* 

I obeyed. She tlid eclipse 
All Titania’s train for dreamy 
Loveliness ! With stammering lips 
Thus I answered — « Thine — idea. 

Queen of Beauty, stands — to — reason ! 

All my eye — e'er — took for — matchless. 

Save thyself^some — blemishing — spots damn. 

Buy — by — sticks — Styx — ^thou hast broken 
My — hem ! — heart, like Dresden delf! 

Tol — lol — lol!” Thus much I had spoken. 

When I awoke, and found myself 
Hatless, coatless, cashless, watcbless. 

In the New Black Hole of Potsdam! 

* Goldene Bcrge is an idiomatickl German phrase for any thing visloniry or 
unreal. 

t Cherry-brandy. 
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Whether this be vis^ at the anti- 
Matthewite habits of a certain class of 
the Old- Germanists we shall not pre- 
tend to determine : it is^ at all events, 
a felicitous jeu d*esprit ; and the ab- 
rupt transition from dream to vigi- 
lance, at the conclusion, is rather cha- 
racteristic of Heine. 

One of Heine's cleverest poems is a 


rh)'med narrative of his recent tour 
through Germany, in twenty-seven 
chapters. Perhaps we may, one of 
these days, attempt a perversion of it, 
omitting the very — the devilishly 
clever passages— of which there are 
only too many. In the meantime we 
will try our traductorial hand on a 
single chapter. 


iWj; Cour fSS. 


“ 11 fa at hurler avec lei loupi.*' 

Foemch Paoveku. 

A cloud came over the moon's pale rays. 

And what I had long foreseen would 

Occur took place. Our vagabond chaise 

Broke oown in the&middle of the greenwood. 

1 leaned against the old bandy affair. 

Enveloped in my cloak of camlet ; 

While my g^ide rode off, less in hope than despair 
Of help, to the nearest hamlet. 

You'll think, of course, that I didn't much like 
(Inasmuch as I am neither Cid, Knight, 

Nor Saint) being left, without pistol or pike. 

Thus alone in a forest at midnight. 

You are wrong 1 The reign of Bandit and Elf 
Disappeared with old Veit Weber;* 

I think Number-Nip must have hocussed himself, 
For he's never met now by a neighbour. 

The wolves alone are lords of the wood. 

Which they still give an air of romance to. 

They form an Old- German Brotherhood, 

Though we find them in Italy and France, too. 

They and I, that night, stood face to face. 

And they howled, impelled by hunger. 

Like Berlinese reviewers in chase 
Of a Radical ballad-monger ! 

I felt, as I gazed in their eyes, which glowed 
Like fiambeauz, proud of this visit. 

So 1 bowed very low, in a manner that showed 
1 was far from intending to quiz it. 


It was clear to my, mind they had heard, somehow, 
Of my late arrival in the forest ; 

And 1 them a speech in a style which thou, 
prim Public, abhorrest I 


, * Veit Weber (or rather he who wrote under this appeUativc, his real name being 
Vf achter) was a celebrated romancer of the old lamp-and-dagger school— the male 
.^idrs. Raocliffe, In-fact, df Germai^. His inventive powers were very great ; but 
his characters, generally, are too lend of tnmbliog down lifeless. He £ed, we be- 
lieve, about twenty years ago. 
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I said — Mine excellent WolveSi I am glad 
Yon and I meet here together in 

Good-fellowship to-ni^ht^ for» allow me to add, 

1 have always hailed you as brethren ! 

I can howl, as vou hear— and, as to my port, 

It is more of a Wolfs than a Man's port. 

I feel, in short, at this moment a sort 
Of unchainable cannibal transport. 

You know, I hope, that no possible bribe 
Will ever avail to win me : 

To you 1 belong — to you and your tribe ; 

So place your confidence in me! 

You have heard, I suppose, that sometime ago 
I ratted to the side of the Shepherds ; 

But that was a slander ! You very well know 
I can herd but with WolvA — or Leopards ! 

Another and quite as villanous a lie— 

How part^ prejudice blunts men 

To a sense of justice 1 — was, that I 

Had joined the Konigsberg Huntsmen I 

" *Tis true, I wear on mine outward form 
Habiliments of sheep-and-lamb-skin ; 

But only, 1 assure you, to keep myself warm, 

For Fm neither ewe's nor ram's kin I 

Don’t mind, I beg of you, my sheep-skin dress j 
I am neither Sheep, Man, Bull, Fish, 

Hound, Hog, or Fox — I’m a Wolf, 1 guess. 

And my tusks and my claws arc wolfish I 

I'm a Wolf— that's flat I — and I herd with the pack 
Wherever they go a-prowling; 

1 couch in their dens — 1 follow on their track. 

And I chorus their noble howling 1” 

Such, friends, was the speech which fell, in a fit 
Of—candour, that night from my tongue. 

Though Kolb has shockingly garbled it 
In the AUgemeiiie Zeitung, 

ZeitgedichtCf von Freiligrath — tero, on the 15th of October, 164L 

Rhymes for the Times, by Freiligrath. Though penned before Freiligrath 

This volume we noticed in a former had ad^ted the belief that there 

paper. It is a pity, but Freiligrath is no God in politics except the 

has of late declined in vigour — per- and that Young Germany is 

haps because mere political poems (and his prophet, it lacks, a portion of ^e 

he now writes few others) are, from furnace-heat which burns in hijearliei 

their nature, less reoeptible of the energy and more purely imaginative prodoo- 

whicb the mens divinior communicates tions. Yet there are some passages 

to romance and high heroic narrative, in it that we like better than any 

We have here a poetical tribute to the thing we met with in his first volume, 

memory of the brave but unfortunate but these we leave the reader to dl8« 

Carlist, Don Diego Leon, who was cover for himself, 

shot by order (wo believe) of Espar- 
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€i>t <S;rcut(on oC JSirjo Itron. 

(WHITTEN IN SPAINj OCTOBERi 1841.) 

** £:igfMrl«re tUanii noitrli ex oraibni Ultor/’ 

The smoke has rolled away^the crowds are gone — 

The echoes of the musqnetry have ceased 
A few guests only from the Bloody Feast 
Yet linger* and converse in smothered tone, 
liussars 1 — this infamy was yours I — for hire* 

Baseliire* you pierced that noble breast of his ! 

To you in scorn he spake the upbruding — Fire 1 ' 

Exoriare aliquu I «... 

** Firel” — Ay 1— it well might be his life’s last word ! 

Oft had he employed it when about to win. 

Amid the artillerv’s thundershock and din. 

Fresh laurel-wreaths for his immaculate sword. 

Oft battled he in midst of your array-^ 

Oft struck for Spain-£-how bravely you know best 1 
For Spain — for you ! And you could turn to-day, 

Oh, God I your arms against his breast 1 

And Who condemned him ? He who grasps in vain 
With iron hand this reeling kingdom's helm — 

A brother-warrior of their common realm ! 

They slept beneath one rdof — ^were known to drain 
As friends the one camp-cup — wore the same attire. 

You knew this, for you saw it — could not miss 
In truth to see it — and yet now — now! . . , Fire V’ 

Exoriare aliquis I . , , . 

One favour, one alone, 1 ask !" — sp prayed 

The gallant youth — ** Give me my sword and steed, 

And let me die in harness 1 If my meed 
Must needs be death I perish undismayed. 

Come what come will— then grant me again to wield 
My wonted weapons ! — let me, feel again 
As when I poured upon the battle-field 

My first young blood for suffering Spain I" 

But no 1 — for him no favour. His farewell 
To a life that Slander never dared to stain 
Was that of one dishonoured 1 When he fell 
The dust Itiy dark upon his charger’s mane, 

^Vhose neigbings told how he began to tire 
Of waiting for his master — ah I now his 
No longer, poor forlorn one I — ^for, hark I . . , " Firel" 

Exoriare aliquis / . . . . 

With firm step be descended from the car. 

Then dr«w a gold Madonna from his breast. 

And kissed it, saying — Thou faitbfullest and best 
Of Mothers— .many a year my guiding star I— , 

^ To thee in j y llons hours 1 have owed my life 
Full ofCVbeit thou canst not save it now 1 
Return to hw whose gift thou art— my wife.^ 

She needeth help.— console her thou 1** 

Thereoq, tbat none who fired might miss his mark, 

Hlnmlf arranged the line of carabineers— 

' While many a soldier’s brow around grew dark* 

And many a bronzed cheek was wet with teare— ,, 
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Then spake to a friend — ** Folfil my lest denee^ , 

Give this to Elvira — to the Regent this T* 

These were the image and a seal-ring; . . • . Fir# T' 

JExoriare aliquis / • • • • 


The sign was given. Another. Now the last. 

Present 1" and still he stood unblenehingly. 

•• Fire !" All was over 1 His great soul had passed 
Into that world where Mind and Truth are free. 

Such was his death 1 1 count it» as it was, ^ 

^ Mournful, if beautiful 1 — a death, in sum. 

For me to chaunt in verses broken as 

Sepulchral tones of muffled drum I 

But he sustained a tyrant/' Be it so ! — 

I care not ! He was brave, and claims my tears. 

Since Homer sang, since Ilion's lyric years, 

The Poet's bosom beats for friend and foe ! 

He reverences Napoleon's mighty mind. 

Yet weeps, too, when the Bourbon d’Enghien dies. 

His love is catholic ! Never think to bind 
Apollo’s child by party-ties ! 

And, should that prayer of One — the bard from whom 
I quote* — at length be answered once for all — 

Should yet some Demigod rise, as from the tomb. 

To avenge the nations, may his vengeance fall 
Alike on Peoples and on Potentates — 

And let, Great God ! that holy vengeance be 
The eternal Justice due to long- wronged States — 

New Life, new Light, new Liberty ! 

Thee, martyred Spain, unhappicst land of lands. 

Nor swords nor scaffolds can avail to heal. 

Thou need'st a Friend — a Father — one whose hands 
And heart will work in unison for thy weal I 
Thou need’st a Matador — of Peace, not War — 

To save, not slay — not ruin, but restore 1 
Knowest such a Chief? Canst find him near or far ?— - 
A kingdom for this Matador I 

For, like thine own encaged and maddened steer,t 

Whom each fresh wound but serves to exasperate. 

Thou rushest blind and bleeding on tby fate ! 

Alas I and is there no Deliverer near ? 

No Shield to avert from thee the mortal blow ? 

No Arm to snatch thee from the bared abyss? 

A Caballero to the rescue, ho ! 

Exoriare aliquis / . , . . 

It is almost startling to read the sequent political professions of faith, 
ninth stanza of this poem, and com- And when meet with a verse like 
pare it with some of its author’s sub- the following :-r- 

There in tears he stood, and heard Derision's 

Laugh break forth o'er Sebubart’s blasted youth. $ * 


* Virgil, as our readers are of course awaro. 
t An allusion to the bull-6ghts of Spain. 

j Schubart was a poet of a most impetuous and 6ery temperament. He flou- 
rished in the last century, and appears to have suffered much from the despotic 
nobles of his time. In one Instance he was arbitrarily shut up in a fortrese for ten 
years— his crime being the perpetration of a lampoon f 
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* jF^wdomiiwelh but in the Dreamer's rtsionV^ 
So BpflJce Schiller — and with bitter truth !” 

and then with this other verse— 

" Be my goal or not a wild chimerat 

From this day the People's Cause is mine ! 

' < March, O, Poet, with thv land and era !’ 

So ^nceforward .read 1 Schiller's iine," 


and both by one writer^ and in the one 
volume — what can we feel but a par- 
donable surprise ?^minsled, of course, 
with a deep sense of satisfaction that, 
since' such changes of opinion do 
occur in the best-regulat^ minds, 
they are alwavs dictated by conscience# 
and what Philosopher Square calls 


«the Rule of Right." 

, But to proceed. Ruckert has lately 
brought out another volume# and# as 
usual with his books# one of appalling 
bnlkiness. Take we from ' it# for the 
present# this little poem on the great 
Cathedral at Cologne, {der Dorn zu 
Koln.) 


CatlieVtal of (iToIognc. 

Sorrow seizes the heart of every spectator who looks on that unfinished# 
but still glorious structure, the Cathedral of Cologne. It is only a fragment ; 
but it is such a fragment as the strength and intellect of the Titans of old . . 

• might have reared for their primeval worship. . . . There are many 

stories told of its origin and progress ; but the fact of the architect's name 
who planned it being altogether unknown# and even the very circumstance 
of its remaining unfinished through a long series of superstitious ages.f ara as 
singular and as strange as any thing said of it by fiction." — Snowe's Legends 
of the Rhine, vol. I. p* 19. 

The Dome# the Dome of Cologne ! 

Antique# unique# sublime# 

Rare monument from the Elder Time, 

Begun so long agone# 

Yet never finished# ^ough wrought at oft— 

Yonder it soars# alone# 

. Alone# aloft# 

Blending the Weird and Stern and Soft# 

The Cathedral-dome of Cologne 1 

The Dome# the Dome of Cologne ! 

Whence came its Meister’sj: Plan ? 

Before or since to the eye of man 
Was never aught like it shown ! 

Alas# the matchless Meister died I 
Alas# he died !— and none 
Thereafter tried 
To fathom the mystery typified 
By the marvellous Dome of Cologne ! 


* This line is taken from the following verse of Schiller's poem# ** The Opening 
of the Ilew Century." 

*« In des Herzens heilig stille Raume 

Musst du flieben aus des Lebens Drang I 
Fre^ijt ist nur in dem Reich der Traume# 

^flnd das Schone bliiht nur im Gesaog." 

. “ To thy bosom’s cloister, still and lonely, 

Flee# ob# fiee from Life's infecting throng I 
Freedom's realm exists in Dreamland only# t 
And the Beauteous bloometh but in Song !" 

J it is said to have been founded in the year 1248. 

Meister, more properly Ancmeii^er# t. e. archkeot. 
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Tbe Dome, the Dome of Cologne 1 . 

In the troublous times of old 

The Soldier alone won fame and gold-* 

The Artist passed for a drone ! 

War's hurricanes rocked and wasted Earth ; 

Men battled for shrine or throne ; 

None sate by his hearth 
To ponder the means of a second birth 
For the holy Dome of Cologne I 

The Dome, the Dome of Cologne! 

To God be immortal praise 

That now at length, in our own bright days. 

The Meister’s flan is known ! 

Research hath brought the relic to light 
From its mausoleum of stone — 

We hail with delight 
A treasure so long concealed from sight. 

The original Dome of Cologne ! 

• 

The Dome, the Dome of Cologne ! 

Its hour of glory is nigh ! 

Build ye it high as the sapphire sky I 
As noonlight never hath shone 

On Temple of such a magnificent 
Ideal from zone to zone. 

So, aid its ascent ^ 

To the sapphire blue of the firmament. 

The Cathedral-dome of Cologne ! 

A young poet of considerable pro- that he delights to do honour to the 

mise has lately begun to attract at- virtues both of Tyrian and Trojan, 

tention in Prussia — Robert Eduard even to those virtues the love of 

Prutz, a native of Stettin. He, too, which many persons imagine to be 

has thrown himself into the Move- incompatible with a revolutionary 

ment, and has suffered banishment spirit. We shall quote from him a 

for his opinions ; but, though a par- poem that the most zealous ** life-and- 

tisan, he is not a violent one ; and fortune-man" breathing might scarcely 

his writings afford ample evidence be ashamed to have written. 

9 Bttvit off oa<$t of JSretojjne. 

(A. D. 1794.) 

On the broad green shores of Brittany 

Strange and songful sounds are nightly beard : 

Are they mermaid«> voices from the sea? 

Are they warblings of a bird ? 

None can tell 1 — but be they whence they may. 

They are not the birth of Ocean’s caves, 

Not the hymn of mariners in the bay, . 

Nor the music of the waves. 

0*er these shores a race of men are spread. 

Primitive, generous, hardy, brave, and gay ; 

None breathe who for Cross or Crown would shed 
Giadlier their blood than they. 

But the dark, dark time so long foreseen, 

Revolution’s Festal Year, .was come— 

Slain, alas I were now their King and Queen, 

Slain their priests, or chased from home 1 
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Trustfully these humble} simple men 

Bowed} as ohildren> to their Father's will. 

« Yes," they said, «• our Kiur is dead, but then 
God Almighty liveth still — 

Goo Almighty liveth everywhere, 

Liveth everywhere and evermore, 

And in Life and after — here as there. 

Him Bretagne will still adore 1" 

'Tis a starless night In Autumn's close, 

And again the winds are wild and high. 

And the pale blue lighting gleams and glows 
Through the dork rifts of the sky ; 

And by that blue sheen the stranger sees 
Gliding ghostlike towards the far-off bay 
Groups of pious pilgrim Brittanese, 

There to meet their Priest, and pray. 

Stranger, climb this cliff with me, and bend 
O'er it ! What a sight we hence behold ! 

Brethren, sisters, lover, virgin, friend, 

Wife and husband. Young and Old, 

(Mindless of those harbingers of Death, 

The sad winds, which o'er a million graves 
Toll the funeral knell of those beneath) 

Allbut walking on the waves ! ’ 

In the centre he whom all revere 

Drifts, with Crucifix and Piz in hand. 

Preaching Hope and Love, baptizing here, 

B<^^ing there the nuptial-band ; 

While, in choral contrast with the storm. 

As the sullen billows fall or swell. 

Mingle prayerful words and blessings warm, 

* And the silver altar-bell. 

And he weeps, he weeps, that white-haired Priest — 

Weeps, but n^ore in joy of soul than grief, ^ 

Thus to find his long-loved flock at least 
Faithful to their old belief ; 

And his tears, like those bright flowers that bloom 
O'er volcanoes, almost clear the air. 

Even although the menacing thunders boom. 

And the restless lightnings glare I , 

“ Lord I" he cries, ^'Thbu rulest everywhere, 

Rul^t everywhere and evermore ! 

Lord ! we trust in Thy paternal care— 

Thou hast made both sea and shore. 

Save us in this hour, thhu God of^ Love!" ..... 

. . . Hark I the rolling roar of musquetry ! 

' And a fierce shout from the crags above — 

Sink the wretches in the sea !" 

Yes ! they arl|pied— their blood is tracked even here 1 

* Countless bayonets bristle on each steep ; 

Volley peals on volley, cheer on cheer. 

And the Slain sink in the deep. 

Fire and sword above them — storm around ; 

Could the Living even gain the strand 
It were now no refuge. Shot or drownecL 
Death is thvii^ by sea or land I 
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Lord 1 Almighty Sovereign !**— thus they prayed^ 
** Even here Thou canst assoil our souls I 
Sea BO well as shore Thy hand hath made. 

And albeit the dark wave rolls 
O'er our lifeless bodies^ which w^e hoped 
Might have slept in consecrated clay, 

Thou wilt raise them when the tombs are oped 
On the great Accounting- Day 1” 

So they died — so perished on that wild ^ 

Night a thousand human creatures I Wife, 
Husband, offspring — Woman, Man, and Child, 
Passed, so massacred, from Life 
Into Eternity 1 No single corse 

Floated shoreward. But next morn a Pix 
Was found on the beach among some gorse. 

And, near that, a Crucifix. 

And inidnightly now, by crag and fell, 

Strange and songful melodies are heard. 

Are they but the tinklings of a bell. 

Or the warblings of a bird ? 

None can guess ; but be they what they may. 

They are not a birth of Ocean's caves, 

Not the hymns of mariners in the bay. 

Nor the music of the waves. 


A new edition of the works of 
Zacharias Werner — one of whose 
tragedies, The 'Twenty-fourth of Fe- 
bruary , we translated some years back, 
has just appeared in Germany, and is 
read with avidity. Werner was one 
who wrote rather for the Future than 
for his own time. His mind was too 
full of its own grand and incompre- 
hensible schemes for the restoration 
of the Golden Age— too highly charged 
with the electro-magnetico-psychologi- 
cal theories of Boehm, Swedenborg, 
Basedow, and the whole host of ancient 
and modern Illuminati, to adapt itself 
to the soberer (and, wc may add, 
stupider) views of his literary and 
political contemporaries. His appe- 
tites and passions also, unfortunately, 
played his intellect false, so that, ex- 
cept perhaps in bis latter years (when 
his over-sensitiveness of conscience led 
him, like Tasso, to pass sentence of 
condemnation on all that he had 
written), he was never able to appear 
before the world in his genuine cha- 
racter — that of a truly amiable phi- 
lanthropist, with & heart that bled for 
the miseries of mankind — a soul per- 
petually self-tortured by the contra- 
dictory impulses which alternately 
swayed it, now to the Base, and again 
to the Beautiful— a judgment which 
erred only because its operations were 


never allowed fair play by his other 
faculties— and an imagination (but 
that indeed always shone as public as 
the sun) surpassing that of any writer 
in any land, from Shakspeare's days to 
Shelley's, Werner/* observes one 
(and not the most uncharitable) of his 
reviewers, was, and ha^ long been, 
what is, or used to be, emphatically 
called a dissolute man — that is, a man 
enervated jsnd loosened asunder by a 
long course of vicious indulgences 
and we can but wonder how, under 
such circumstances, his genius w'as 
enabled to achieve even a partial 
triumph over the difficulties which, 
like rocks around a valley of diamonds, 
encompassed it about on all sides. 
This extraordinary man, after having 
for twenty years dreamed of bestowing 
a new religion on the world, went to 
Italy, turned Roman Catholic, was in 
three years afterwards ordained a 
priest, preached before the sovereigns 
of the Holy Alliance in 1815, wrought 
numerous conversions of sinners, and 
at length, in 1823, in the fiftv-fifth year 
of his age, died, a sincere penitent we 
believe, and, not impossibly, a broken- 
hearted man. Peace eternal be with 
him 1 It appears from his journal that 
he had had some intention of leavinp^ 
behind him a volume of Autobiographi- 
cal Confessionsi after the manner of 
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St Augustiae, and had only Abandoned 
the idea from an apprehension that 
such a legacy would do more harm 
than good. " If,” he writes, " I, 

* until that Day when all secrets shall 
he laid bare, draw a veil over my past 
life, it is not merely from false shame 
that I so act ; for, though not 

• free from this vice neither, 1 would 
willingly make known m]^ guiltiness to 
all whom my voice might reach, could 
1 thus hope to atone for what I have 
done, or save a single soul from per- 
dition. Two motives, however, forbid 
me to make such a personal revela- 
tion : first, my fear lest the opening 
of a pestilential OTave might prove 
pernicious to the health of the unin- 
fected lookers-on ; and secondly, my 
hope that in my writings (the which 
may God forgive me 1) there may pos- 
sibly, amid a wilderness of poisonous 
weeds, be also found here and there 
growing a medicinal herb, from which 


those poor patients to whom it may 
be useful, would start back with shud- 
dering, did they but know the rotten- 
ness of the soil from which it sprang.” 
We confess that we, for our own part, 
are not inclined, whatever may have 
been the errors of Werner's life, to 
regard his works with other than a 
feeling of admiration ; and we believe 
it to be far from improbable that the 
few trifles we have ourself written, 
harmless as they now appear to u.s, 
may hereafter awaken in us as bitter 
a remorse as this distinguished man 
ever felt for having written the two 
most splendid tragedies in the Ger- 
man language.* We must request 
the reader's forgiveness for this prolix 
introduction to the following sliort 
poem, penned by Werner at Florence, 
in 1612, in the interval, namely, be- 
tween his change of religion and his 
ordination. 
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** There shAll be miig Another Golden Age.** 

.BBBKBLRr. 

It is born 1 — I mark its advent. 

As the rainbow's through the raincloud. 
Rapine, Battle, Blood, In vain cloud 

That bright vision — still it shines ! 
Yet my emotions And no glad vent 

As 1 gaze. The wretch who pines 
In a dungeon's darkness * 

Loathes, not loves, to think how teems 

God's fair earth with life and beauty. 
Death in all its ghastly starkness 
Haunts alone his dismal dreams. 

And thus I, too, feel and fare. 

Seeing afar the golden booty 
Which I dare not hope to share. 

Yes!— despite the baleful myriad 
Agencies fbat mar its progress, 

(Time destroys them, as the Ogress 

Slays the brood herself brings forth) 
It will come, the Illuming Peeiod, 

Kindling aouh from south to north 1 
And thou, land I adore most ! 

0, mine own Germania, thou, 

Eagle-eyed "and lion-hearted, 
Thoi^he sure, shall flourbh foremost 
cOf the mums then, as now! 

But, that ere the grand event 

This race will have long departed 
All must feel, and most lament ! 


b Sdhne des Thais (the Bone of the Yall^), and Das Krsus an der OsUh (the 
cm the Baltic.) « 
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Ail must feel it, most lament it. 

Others ligbtlier, I more inly; 

I more inly, as more thinly 

Day by day the fugitive hairs 
Shade my brow. My life hath spent it- 

Self to nought in blank despairs. 

Pains, and swindling pleasures ; 

And now, glancing from To-Day's 

Watch-towers o'er the looming Morrow, 

And surveying the wondrous treasure! 

Mankind's Future Time displays, 

I feel manacled as a slave ; 

And my longing and my sorrow 
Bow me doubly towards the grave I 

Yet, this eve, as *neath the glorious 
Heaven of Italy 1 wander, 

1 can bear to look with fonder 

Eyes on Life ; abo^e the wreck 
Of mine years Hope soars victorious. 

And in cheerier mood I check 
Mine ungenerous wailing. 

Hark 1 the holy vesper bell. 

Pealing far o'er plain and grotto. 

Calls my thoughts from this travailing 
Scene to where the angels dwell 1 
Cling no more, my soul, to dust. 

But be this thy immortal motto, 

Jesus reigns — in Him I teust,” 

We have never, we believe, intro- Shadowless Man, which was so long 
duced our readers to Adalbert von ascribed to the pen of De la Motte 
Chamisso, the author of the celebrated Fouque. Here is one of his many 
romance, Peter Scklemikl, or the eccentricities. 

There once was a native of Yemen, 

Who spent his youth among ships and seamen. 

But finding the maritime life, on a few 

Rather ugly occasions, not much to his mind. 

He cut it, but suffered his pigtail Queue 
To hang, uncut, at his neck behincL 

He had a regard for that Queue I 

But come 1 — L'H shorten the big tale 
I fancy ijou fancy I'll tell of this pigtail ! 

He wore the Queue, and was proud of it too. 

But still he longed, and yearned, and pined 
To see it in front ; and therefore the Queue 
Would hang at his poll behind— ^ 

It would have its own way, this Queue ! 

*Tis a bit of a Whig, I find,", thought he ; 

And so he exclaimed, one day, with haughty 
Demeanour and tone, You democrat, you ( 

" Did any one ever ? — I'll have you fined— 

Flogged — shot — shaved off.” — But it wouldn't do— 

The Queue still dangled behind. 

What a queer— what a queue-nous Queue t 
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Soi long he sat and wondered# 

And longer still he lay flat and pondered^ 

Then sprang to his legs — " Hal hal — I knew 
I had it I” he cried. ** That's well opined 1'* 

And he wheeled to the right — but# alas 1 the Queue 
Hung never-the-less behind. 

What a very irrational Queue ! 

** There are only the wrong and the right way#" 

Quoth he# have heard ; but# however that might weigh 
With Aristotelians# Til try the two 1” 

So he wheeled to the left — but still couldn't blind 
Himself ^o the mournful fact that the Queue 
Persisted in hanging behind. 

And a Whig hangs behind like a Queue ! 

Then he went to the King# and said# O# King# 

Fve something to tell you of highly provoking 1 
I wear a Queue# and am proud of it too ; 

*Tis as famous a sampfe of pigtail-kind 
As you ever surveyed ; but it hangs perdue# 

And I want it before, and not behind# 

Quite out of my view I” 

Humph r* muttered the King ; Very proper 1“ 

Then beckoned to some one who held a huge chopper# 

And said# Cut that off!" In a trice the head flew 
To the foot of the room# like a bladder of wind. 

« Well done V* cried the King ; ** but I meant the Queued 
And not the pumpkin it hung from behind ! 

You rascal# that wasn*t your Cue I” 

The bead is yet shown on a platter,' 

The Monarch affecting to laugh at the matter. 

But the Queue remains a bewildering bore 
To persons of Aristotelian mind# 

For it hangs behind# the samj^ as before# 

But not before# the same as behind# 

This most paradoxical Queue ! 

But our limits warn us that we are stanzas by Baron Zedlitz, which will* 
approaching our final page ; ^ind# for- scarcely extend beyond it. 
tunately# we have just lighted on some 

Cliir 


When Midnight's hour is come# 

The Drummer forsakes his tomb# 

And marches# beating his phantom-drum 
To and fro through the ghastly gloom. 

He plies the dftiinsticks twain# 

)^h fleshless fingers pale# 

And betats# and beats again# and again# 

A long and dreary Reveil 1 

Like the voice of abysmal waves 
Resounds its unearthly tone# 

Till the dead old soldlsrs# long in their gravel# 
Awaken tbroi^b ^ery xone. 
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And the Slain in the land of the Hun, 

And the Frozen in the icy North, 

And those who under the burning sun 
Of Italy sleep, conae forth. 

And they whose bones longwhile 
Lie bleaching in Syrian sands. 

And the slumberers under the reeds of the Nile, 
Arise, with arxns in their hands. 

II. 

And at Midnight, in his shroud. 

The Trumpeter leaves his tomb. 

And blows a blast, long, deep, and loud. 

As he rides through the ghastly gloom. 

And the yellow moonlight shines 
On the old Imperial Dragoons ; 

And the Cuirassiers they form in lines, 

And the Carabineer^ in platoons. 

At a signal the ranks unsheathe 

Their weapons in rear and van ; 

Bnt they scarcely appear to speak or breathe, 
And their features are sad and wan. 

III. 

And when Midnight robes the sky. 

The Emperou leaves his tomb, 

And rides along, surrounded by 

His shadowy Staff, throu^ the gloom. 

A silver star so bright 

Is glittering on his breast ; 

In an uniform of blue and white 

And a grey camp-frock he is dressed. 

The moonbeams shine afar 

On the various marshalled groupes, 

As the Man with the glittering silver star 
Proceeds to review his troops. ^ 

And the dead battalions all 

Go again through their exercise. 

Till the m'oon withdraws, and a gloomier pall 
Of blackness wraps the skies. 

Then around their Chief once more 
The Generals and Marshals throng ; 

And he whispers a Word oft heard before 
In the ear of his Aide-de-oamp. 

In files the troops advance, « 

And then are no longer seen. 

The challenging watchword given is France !** 
The answer is " St. Helene I" 

And this is the Grand Review 

Which at midnight on the wolds. 

If popular tales may pass for true. 

The buried Emperor holds. 
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COSTELLO 8 VALLEY OF THE HEUSE.* 


As pleasant a book as we have ever 
read on a wet day^ and the author of 
it seems too much disposed to eryoy 
his out-of-door amns^ents to be 
angry with us if we tell him we 
intended not to have looked at 
his book or any other for the next 
two months. Winter evenings are 
the true times for reading — and in 
August or September, when no one 
is or ought to be in town, it can only 
be by the merest accident that even 
a reviewer is found at his post^ 
Reviewers, like authors, must have 
their seasons of recreation, and to 
be perfectly happy must be in some 
place which never saw even adver- 
tisements of new books. 

Such perfect happiness in our 
railroad days, docs not seem to 
exist for any of the children of men. 
Books, however good^ are now and 
then an evil. We would have pre- 
ferred passing the day in any other 
way than reading. We have a 
hundred plausible excuses for idle- 
ness, yet late is too strong for us, and, 
lo I having passed the last three or four 
hours in tracing Mr. Costello's steps 
along the Meuse, we find ourselves 
disposed to introduce our readers to 
his singularly agreeable volume. 

Early in the month of August, 
1844, the party whose adventures^^ 
our author records, having pro- 
jected a journey to the'^ continent 
by the valley of the Meuse, left 
London ipr Dover, intendinj^ to 
proceed by Ostend. The state of 
the wind, however, made them change 
their purpose when they arrived at 
Dover. They crossed over to Calais, 
and proceeded at once to DunqUerque ; 
at Dunquerque .they took lod^ngs 
and remained for a fortnight. They 
then made their way on, not by the 
coast as they had originally pur- 
posed; but by a pllksanter though 
more circuitous route inland. A 
voiturier from Bruges took them to 


Ypres. They were delighted with 
the fertility of the soil and yet more 
with the beauty of the road between 
Bergues and Oest-cappel, the fron- 
tier village of Belgium. ' We will 
not dwell on his short visits to 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Brussels, but proceed at once to 
Liege. The improvements within 
a few years have been such, that 
our author's recollection of the town 
which he had visited fifteen years 
before was of little use to him in 
finding his way from the point where 
he was first set down. ** The general 
aspect of Liege,*' we are told, <^is 
comparatively modern, but in the 
quays that extend beyond the Port 
des Arches, ranges of buildings ap- 
pear carved and decorated with ail 
the fantastic ornaments that used to 
mark the dwellings of the citizens 
during the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries.** Our author gives from the 
old chronicles, an account of Liege 
from the period of its foundation, 
and passes to a topic of more interest, 
the Walloon language. The language 
of the people on the banks of 
the Meuse between Liege and Givet, 
is different from that of any of their 
neighbours. With Prussia on one 
hand and Brabant on the other, the 
language is neither German nor 
Flemish. This language is the 
Walloon. 

In Quentin Durward, Scott has 
made the citizens of Liege speak 
Flemish — and Victor Hugo has fol- 
lowed his example. They are not, 
it would seem, without authority for 
what it would appear probable is an 
error — for Paquot, a man of learning, 
and a native of the province of Liege, 
says that a part of the inhabitants of 
Liege formerly spoke Flemish. The 
Liegois are offettded at the imputation, 
which the^ say is disproved, as 
none of their monuments contain any 
inscriptions connected with the Flemish 



* A Tour through the vallev of the Meuse, with the legends of the WaHoon 

country and the Ardennes, fiy Dudley Costello. London: Chapman and 
Han. 1845. , . 
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tongue. They regard the still spoken 
language of the people as a decisive 
fact against Scott's supposition. 

The Walloon language, us far as it 
exists in written documents, is plainly 
the old langue Rormne, or degene- 
rate Latin — the common parent of the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese languages, and which resembles 
most the present French language — 
from whicH, indeed, it differs far less 
than Anglo-Saxon from English. The 
language, which the populace of Liege 
speak, is ^patois, of which the chief 
element is common to it with the 
French. Natives of France arc un- 
derstood by them, but their patois is 
so intermixed with other elements, or 
so disguised by pronunciation, that a 
Frenchman can seldom understand 
them, and never without the closest 
attention. The earliest written re- 
mains of this language are the songs 
of the jongleurs. Mr. Costello gives 
us the Lord’s Prayer in the Walloon 
language : — 

** Nos peer kest a cier, santitie se ti 
nom. Ti royaine nos avienne. Tavolontei 
so faite en I’terr com a cier. Dine no 
nos pein k’tidien ajourdhu ; ct pardon 
no pechei com no pardoniii no dot ten. 
£t nos Indus nin in tentation mein 
delivre no de mal. — Amen.” 

A curious story is told by our 
author, from M. Henaux, for the 


purpose of showing that the Walloon 
language was unchanged for a period 
of four hundred years. In the year 
1447, seven Hungarians, who had 
made a pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
came by invitation to Liege,— they 
spoke perfect Walloon. In explana- 
tion, the strangers said that they 
formed part /)f a colony of Liegois, 
who, in consequence of a famine in 
their own country, left it for Agra^ 
in Hungary, in the year 1052. An 
uncultivated district was assigned them, 
which they soon peopled. Their vil- 
lages were called ‘*GalIica Loca.” On 
examination of ancient documents, the 
facts of the famine, and of the migra- 
tion of some of the inhabitants of 
Liege, were found stated in the ancient 
records. 

The earliest work in the language 
is a collection of Riddles in verse- 
then come collections of Ballads, &c.— 
and rhymes are preserved, which seem 
to have belonged to the grotesque 
Mysteries and Moralities. Then come 
Political Jokes, and Satires against 
nobles and churchmen. Our author 
does not give us any specimens of 
these, nor have we to complain of 
this; but of their religious poems, 
and the sort of Christmas carols, or 
Tioels, common all over Christendom, 
and no.where more than in England, 
a few pleasing verses are printed by 
him 


“ Doux Diew, so-j ’ewaraye 1 qu'est c’qui j’o dire ? 

In ang* vez Ics doze houre est v'nou d’a cire, 

Qu’ a v’non dire a biergi qu* estit a champs 
Quo le Messeio cstent v’non qu’on demand(§f tant ; 

Oh ! ouiss’ corez v* si vit’ kip6r Bietmo ? 

L’av’ oiou dire ossi d’ouss’ qui vos v’nez ? 

“ Sweet God, how astonished I am ! what is it I hear, 

An angel towards midnight is come from heaven ; 

Has come to tell the shepherds, who were in the fields 
That the Messiah was come, so much asked for, 

Oh, where do you run so quickly, father Bietme? 

Have you heard it also where you come from ?” 

There is no object in transcribing tone of our English Christmas carols, 
as much of the poem as Mr. Costello The affectionate simplicity of the next 
gives. What follows is entirely in the stanza is to us very beautiful. * 

“ Ho is born in a stable, this little King of heaven. 

An ox and an ass breathe to warm him, 

Without that, I don’t know how he could live, 

The well-beloved trembles all over— he will die of cold. 

The persons who hold the dialogue the infant Jesus is laidp— one of them 
are supposed to reach the spot where says— 

VoL. XXVI.-.NO. 153. 
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You norer, in your life, saw so well-made a child, 

He is white as on egg, and so plump, 

One could eat him undressed, he is so lovely.” 

They then address the Virgin mother— 

** Good day, well-beloved lady, wo have come to see you, 

We have brought a quarter of a hundred of new-laid eggs, 

And a loaf which was only baked yesterday, 

I have dlso a covering to wrap up 
Your poor little child, who is frozen.” 

Another of these noels presents the words are sung is, notwithstanding the 
variety, of the angels speaking in the levity of the language, and its seeming 
dialogue. These are, probably, poems insignificance, rather plaintive than 
of a later era. The angel speaks a g^iy.*’ 

language almost identical with modern A satire, decrying the efficacy of 

French the shepherds an old Wal- the mineral springs of Tongres, was 

loon dialect. written in the Walloon language, in 

The cramignon is next described— 1700, The satirist was successful in 
it is a dance of great antiquity, ac- putting Tongres out of fashion. The 
companied by a song, which, liae all lines which Mr. Costello quotes lead 
national songs, is made to blend with us to think there may have been some 
political feeling. The fact of the life in the verses. « The greatest good 
words approaching to nonsense, does the waters do,** says the old rhymer, *‘is 
not render it less applicable to such tothe Flemings, who have bribed thirty- 
purposes, or less dangerous. In 1685 two doctors to praise them. Herod 
ft was proscribed. It, however, survived never gave so much to cause the death 
prohibitory ordinances and state prose- of innocents.’* 
cutions. It is, however, we are told The Walloon language has suffered 
now all but forgotten. the fate of others ; a more copious 

It appears, at one time, to have vocabulary than it supplied was wanted 
been so popular, as to have been when any thing was to be expressed by 
performed every evening. It began as persons possessed of the acquirements 
soon as winter was over, and was re- of modern science — and the old idiom 
peated every night through the sum- is dying away. Literary societies 
mer and autumn. ** It was danced did what they could to discourage and 
sometimes by girls, sometimes by young discountenance it; and they had 
men, but more frequently by both scarcely begun to be successful when 
together, hand in hand, forming a they suddenly discovered that all this 
chain of great length, which went was working in a wrong direction, and 
winding and turning through the efforts are now made to revive and 
streets/ along the quays, across the cultivate it. 

squares, and in every nook and corner The superstitions, unconnected with 
of the city, waking the inhabitants, if reli^on, in the Walloon country, have 
any slept, with the loud chorus, its received considerable attention from 
accompaniment.” The words of the Mr. Costello ; and yet, we think him 
song are merely expressive of the de- not unlikely to have made some mis- 
termination of one of the dancers— take^ on this subject. The fact that 
Monsieur Piron — not to dance, till he traditional stories of ghosts and gob- 
is supplied with every article of dress lins are connected with every robber- 
of the best kind. Each article is the castle, may perhaps render it probable 
• subject of a successive stanza. that such stories were at one time be- 

* lieved, but adds nothing at all to the 

Piron willnot dance at all, probability of their being now be- 

ITnless he have new shoes, lieved by any one ; and we ourselves 

And shoes ^uite round happen to know that in our own fa- 

To make Piron dance. voured island, wherever legends are 

looked for, they are supplied in direct 
And thus he j^oes through all the proportion to the creduUty of the in- 
articles of the toilette. Mr. Costello quirer. Mr. Costello's party appear to 
tells us, that the air to whicli such have been on the searchfor such thingsi 
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and| Btraightwayi spirits of the moun- 
tain and the mine arise* Halvenmanni- 
kins and Kaboutermannikins crowded 
every cavern. In one placej a story 
was told our travellers, that on occa- 
sion of some great war, the dwarfs 
came to the country ; that they dwelt 
in the woods, in holes dug in the 
ground, and now and then came to 
the villages to ask for one thing or 
another. They had wives, of whom 
when they wished to get rid, they 
gave them a small fresh loaf of bread, 
made them enter a hole in the ground, 
and then carefully closed it up. The 
peasants did not disapprove of this 
practice, and described the dwarfs as 
a very harmless tribe. 

Some of our readers may remember 
our translation of a German poem by 
some writer whose name we forget, 
about the little Heinzelmen who did 
their work for all the idle tradesmen 
of Cologne. At the village of Gel- 
rode, something like this is said to 
be believed. The miller of the place, 
whenever his grindstone was out of 
order, had only to place it at his door, 
with a slice of bread and butter, and 
a glass of beer, and a Kobold came 
and whetted the grindstone — he also 
washed the linen. At a village near 
Mechlin, a miller sifting flour discon- 
tinued his task, and when he went away 
forgot a slice of bread and butter. 
Next morning he found the flour sifted, 
and the bread and butter gone. He 
repeated the experiment with the same 
result. On the third night he watched, 
and at midnight saw a naked dwarf 
hard at work. He pitied the poor 
little fellow, and with the bread and 
butter left a complete suit of clothes. 
After this, the little creature never ap- 
eared without being dressed from 
ead to foot. The popular tales in 
most of the Flemish provinces, are of 
dwarfs. At Liege, the goblins are of 
larger size. There the name, we are 
told, is Sotays. 

** It 'longs not to our part 
Inf)ernal things to know" 

with any accuracy; but we are in- 
clined to think that the name Sotays* 
is generic, and means merely ** subter- 
raneous,*’ and that dwarfs as well as 


giants are so designated. The lubber 
fiend, however, of Liege and the neigh- 
bourhood, is a tall, proper, clever fel- 
low. He works hard and is poorly 
paid — he will thresh the corn and 
winnow it — he attends to the cow- 
house, and he curries and rubs down 
the horses. Night is his time of work, 
and before daylight all the work of the 
house is finished. His reward is, as 
in the days of Milton, the cream-bowl 
duly set. There is, however, some- 
thing to be dreaded in the disposition 
of the very best of their spirits. Their 
good-nature is entirely to be relied 
on till they take offence, and they 
are not altogether unsuspicious. Our 
Scottish friends have, we believe, found 
the browny is not canny ;** and it 
is not quite safe to have any dealings 
with the Sotays either. Their servi- 
ces appear to be rendered on the prin- 
ciple of favouritism rather than justice; 
and a disposition to show their power, 
led, we fear, now and then to a capri- 
cious exercise of it. This the Lord 
of Montfort experienced. He had 
unluckily for himself, as the event 
proved, formed a very close intimacy 
with the King of the Sotays — the 
** Verd Bouc,” as he was called. In 
peace and war, the counsels and the 
assistance of the Verd Bouc secured 
his success. How he was led to fall 
out with his friend is not told, but fall 
out with him he did. He had spoken 
disparagingly of his services, and the 
slight was not to be forgiven. Un- 
luckily for Montfort, at this time the 
sons of Aymonf were wandering about 
in search of adventures. It has a 
modern sound, no doubt, but the story 
says they were called on by some of 
Montfort’s men to pay some toll. 
They in vain pleaded that they were 
knights-errant, and that such a thing 
never was heard of; and, having slain 
his men, the sons of Aymon assailed 
Montfort’s castle. Now was the time 
for the Verd Bouc’s revenge. He as- 
sumed the disguise of a ram, knocked 
down walls, and made a breach through 
which the Paladins entered. Rinaldo’s 
blade swept all before him ; the So- 
tays, who came in crowds to the assis- 
tance of their king, threw yellow 
powder into the eyes of Montfort’s 


* Sub terra, 

t DubHn University Magazine, Vol, XXVI. p. 198, article, Italian Poets— 
Ariosto. 
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men-at-arms; and Malagigi the en-* 
chanter^ cut off the devoted chieftain’s 
head. 

I^The Sofajs are devoted to metal- 
lurgy^ and fond of mending kettles. 
Every ruin ih Namur has its evil spirit^ 
called by the Walloons gattes 
^oats of gold. They are said to live 
m caverns, under the minst where they 
gnard concealed treasures. When 
treasure-seekers are rash enough to 
employ a spelh then the power of these 
Spirits is increased^ and they exercise 
a sort of fascination, by which they 
lead on the avaricious wretch, till he 
is lost in the bowels of the earth. 

It would appear that the temptation 
of riches, and covetousness, the root of 
all evil, lead persons of better educiir 
tion now and then to the insanity of 
believing these legends of hidden trea- 
sures, which are to be extorted from 
the guardianship of spirits by spells and 
witchcraft. A priest was found on a 
late occasion, with a censer and missal, 
chanting in a low and earnest tone, 
while two persons, in peasants' dress, 
were busy, with crow and pickaxe, 
making excavations in search of buried 
gold. 

These superstitions are said to be 
common to all the nations claiming a 
northern origin. The fact is that they 
may, in their essence, be described as 
common* to all mankind — being, after 
all, but indications of the intellect re- 
maining uncultivated, and the passions 
of avarice or ambition giving their own 
colouring to the dreams of the imagina- 
tion. Omens are regarded by the 
Walloon peasantry, and of these seve- 
ral are enumerated by our author. 
Meeting a priest is deemed unlucky, 
and b enou^ to make the unfortunate 
adventurer, to whom it occurs, desist 
from the most promising undertaking. 
The hooting of owls, the howling of 
dogs, the crossing of forks, spilling 
salt, and the number thirteen, at 
a feast* are mentioned as unlucky. 
The bed of a dying person is placed in 
the same direction with the rafters of 
the room ; for the lyi ief is, that the 
agonies of death would be prolonged 
by ^e bed and rafters being in opposed 
directions. Precious stones are pos- 
sessed of uncommon properties; — the 
turquoise saves from falls, and. such 
accidents. The aerite detects thieves. 
Pl^onds, pearls, and emeralds, are 
ISbod toj prove — perhaps, too, to 
ertiats infidelity among miOTied 


people. A few of the superstitions 
seem to speak of humanity. There is 
an unwillingness to burn reed8,beoause, 
they say, the ox will feed on it, and 
the ox was present at our Saviour's 
birth. To take a wren is sure to be 
visited with misfortune. Death is the 
more frequent retribution for the wan- 
ton cruelty. 

On Christmas eve, the yule-log is 
burnt, as in many parts of England and 
Ireland. Among the Belgians, a 
fragment is carefully kept, and put 
under the bed, to act as a preservative 
against lightning. The willow branch, 
blessed on Palm-Sunday, is supposed 
to possess similar efficacy, and is care- 
fully preserved. Local customs are 
stated, arising in the same state of 
feeling. At Fosses, in the province of 
Namur, at the period of the annual 
fair, the women touch the image of 
St. Bridget with osier wands, and, on 
their return home, touch their cattle 
with the wands, to preserve them from 
the murrain. At Courtrai, at fune- 
rals, when the procession comes to a 
cross-road, the bearers lay down their 
load, and utter a short prayer. They 
pray at the cross-roads, it is said, that 
the dead may not, in the event of his 
returning to earth, be misled from the 
right path by evil spirits. At Dost- 
roallen, when the husband dies, the wi- 
dow seats herself astride on the bier, 
and thus accompanies the corpse to the 
grave. 

The author gives us an amusing ac- 
count of what was called the " Cour 
du Coucou," at Polleur, to which the 
bird that mocks married men gave iFs 
name. Polleur is an old village in the 
Valley of the Hoegne, which lies be- 
tween Verviers and Spa. On the first 
Sunday after the 15th of August, a 
mock court of justice was formed, 
which held its sittings at a public house 
adjoining the river. Here were sum- 
moned ml husbands whom their wives 
were supposed to have deceived in any 
way, or beaten, or, in short, whom 
the public took the liberty of laughing 
at, for any reason connected with their 
domestic relations. There were for- 
mal pleadings, and the farce of solemn 
advocacy, and, finally, judicial sentence 
and exeention. A neighbouring dung- 
hill was the bed in which the poorer 
delinquent paid the penalty iniTOsed. 
The richer, m ^neral, found the 
means of commutmgit for afine, to be 
spent m jollifioatioDi for the bemtf t qf 
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miue host of the tavern whore the 
court was heJd. The closing act of 
the court of justice was to seize the 
last married man in the villages and 
give him a ducking in the river. This 
concluded the out-of-doors fun. The 
night was passed in dissipation. In 
1789s the iete of the Cour du Coucou 
was abolisheds and a banners on which 
were painted some pagan emblemss de- 
stroyed. At Moerbeckcs in the dis- 
trict of Fermondes an amusing piece 
of popular satire was annually acted. 
A well-dressed woman was taken to the 
old chapel of Hoogcastellcs in a dung- 
carts drawn by four wretched horses. 
Here she conferred offices on all the 
neighbours. The post of receiver- 
general was bestowed upon any person 
supposed not to have kept his accounts 
correctly — state coachman on him who 
had upset his vehicle — the most turbu- 
lent scoundrel in the neighbourhood 
was appointed to keep the peace. 
These appointments were followed by 
a mock auction^ in which were 
pnt up to sale rights of fishing on 
some hillf where there was no water — 
of cutting wood on the surface of a 
lake* and other such thingS} whichi in 
a dull country, are esteemed jokes, and 
jokes which seem better on every re- 
petition. 

May is celebrated every where in 
the neighbourhood of the Meuse. May- 
poles are planted before the roadside 
chapels and shrines, and before the 
priest's house. 

A tradition is related of the family 
of a Count of Argeweille, to whom 
a fairy was believed to have given a 
crystal goblet, as a token of her love. 
The goblet passed, by marriage, into 
the house of Croy, and was acciden- 
tally broken. The belief of the 
family was, that good fortune at- 
tended the possession of the fairy 
gift, and the lady to whom it be- 
longed had the virtue of faith. If I 
cannot keep it whole," said she, << 1 
can preserve the fragments." Her 
faith was rewarded, for on opening 
the cabinet in which she had placed 
the fragments, she found the goblet 
as perfect as l^fore the accident. 

A legend, at all times, misleads our 
author from the (jirect stream of his nar- 
rative. A month, it would seem, was now 
pleasfmtly past since he had left Eng- 
land, and we find him, one morning of 
unusual beauty, at the close of August, 
setting out from Li^e, to explore the 


beautiful scenery of the Meuse, and 
make his way to the French frontier. 
He left the steam-boat to Namur to 
pursue its course, and set out in an 
open carriage. He had the promise 
of settled weather, and **for his dri- 
ver one of that civil, obliging race 
which seems to be indigenous to 
Liege." He describes the road, when 
they had lost sight of the river, as 
running, for three or four miles, 
through a fertile plain — on the left 
hand manufactories in full activity-^ 
on the right, hills cultivated to the 
very summit— corn fields below and 
vineyards above, and every where, at 
intervals, the houses of the wealthy 
proprietors of the manufactories.—. 
Mter passing the villages of Scblessin 
and Tilleur, they rejoin the Meuse 
at Jemeppe, and, to the delight of our 
author, w'ho loves the romantic of old 
times, meet two chateaux, that speak 
of the thirteenth century. Each has 
its story, telling of rapine, and the vul- 
gar ambition of the great, and our au- 
thor stops to relate them. But a few 
miles further on, and connected with 
the pretty Village of Fontaine, is a tale 
which he tells with more delight, of 
the castle of Lexhy, and its chatel- 
liui, A moil the One-eyed. Ameil 
was young, was rich, and was loved 
by all the ladies. It was a burning 
day in August, when Ameil, finding 
himself alone in his castle, and feeling 
the heat and the solitude oppressive, 
wandered to the fountain of St. Oude. 
As he approached he saw a lady richly 
attired, and of surpassing loveliness—. 
he soon learned from her that she 
was nobly descended, and — from a far 
country — she was now on a pilgrimage 
to Aix-lBrChapelle,.but overcome by 
heat and fatigue, she had paused to rest 
beside the fountain, while her attend- 
ants were gone to the adjoining town 
for provisions. She was persusded by 
Sir Ameil to allow herself to be con- 
ducted to his castle, and whatever he 
could do to make her welcome was done. 

Every appliance," says our author, 
**that love could lend was remem- 
bered, and every precept that morality 
inculcates ,was forgotten." Morning 
came and the lady rose — she thanked ^ 
Ameil for his hospitality— but do. 
you know,” saith she, " who 1 am — I 
will tell you — know that lastnightyou 
slept in the embraces of the deviL"— 
** The devil ?— .be it so 1— rgo back to hell 
with the feeling that the, devil for once 
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has tasted happiness." The words do 
not seem sufficient to account for the 
fury with which they were at once 
resented, except on the supposition of 
the demon’s assuming the passions of 
woman's heart with the female person. 
She flew upon the knight, and buried 
her Angers in his hinr, nor did she 
leave him till she tors out his right 
eye — hence his name, Ameil the One- 
eyed. 

Our parly passed through Flemalle, 
and then the scenery improved — ^the 
hills were higher and their surface 
more picturesque. At a turn in the 
road we suddenly came in sight of the 
magniflcent towers of the Chateau de 
Chokier, apparently suspended above 
the village, so deeply are the rocks an 
which it stands mined on this side." 
The towns have their chronicles, and 
the story of Jean Surlet de Lardier 
and Paquette the Innocent is told. 
Paquette the Innocent had neither 
beauty nor intelligence — was almost 
an idiot— the single feeling of her 
mind seemed to he admiration of De 
Lardier— she used to watch for his ap- 
pearance in the streets to look at him, 
or to kiss the hem of his garment. 
Jean de Lardier was an idol of the 
people — ^but patriots have, in every 
country, had to learn what the idolatry 
of the people is worth. It would ap- 
pear that for the single purpose of 
wounding his heart, they murdered 
the poor fool that still loved him, when 
he was an object of detestation to his 
former admirers. They threw her 
into the river. Her last words were, 
** Adieu, beau sire De Lardier." 

On the opposite side of the river 
was the town of Aigremont, which 
recalls stories of its supposed original 
builders, the sons of Aymon, and of a 
later possessor, William de la Marck. 

William de la Marck, the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes, was the scourge 
of his prince-bishop. The death of 
Louis of Bourbon was followed by a 
seeming reconciliation of his succes- 
sor and William — but the bishop only 
watciied his time. ft banquet 

he was set on by rtraans, one of 
whom showed him an order for his 
** orAtit" ** Say," said De la Marck, 
for my death." He was right. He 
^as Instantly taken to Maestricht, and, 
a form of trial, sentenced to be 
'^headed next day. Next morning 
brought out on the square of 
' ^P^wi'ythoff, and executed.^ 


tiT In the year 1674, near the high altar 
of the Church of the Dominicans, at 
Maestricht, was found a skeleton, wrap- 
ped in a robe of red silk damask ; a skull, 
covered with a red cap of the same 
stuff, lay beside it. The silk garments 
were perfect, and stains of blood re- 
cognised on the dress. These were 
the remains of De la Marck. 

From gazing on the towers of Ai^e- 
mont, our author next turned his view 
to the ruins of a mountain, half of 
which shorn away by a deep quarry, 
has left behind a broad surface of 
pale yellow, streaked with rich veins 
of deep red, which glowed in the 
bright sunshine like stains of blood.” 
These are the rocks of Engis. From 
Engis, at the opposite side of the 
Meuse, is seen Clermont, built by 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne; and 
not far from Clermont, are the tur- 
rets of Ramioul, the seat of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. They passed the vine- 
yards of Jehay and the abbey of 
Flone. The church of Amay, with 
its three spires, for a moment detained 
the eye. Beyond Amay the scene be- 
came more beautiful. The rocks rise 
perpendicularly above the road, leaving 
barely space fbr the road: the sum- 
mits of the rocks are wooded, and 
wherever there is a favourable spot 
on the sides for the cultivation of the 
vine, are vineyards. At Ampsin the 
smoke of furnaces interfered with 
our author’s seeing, with such dis- 
tinctness as he wished, the castle 
where Bassin, Count de Huy, poi- 
soned the Count de Looz, in a cup in 
which be was pledging the health oi 
Charlemagne. 

But the thought of Charlemagne 
and his paladins was now put to flight, 
for another sweep of the river brought 
before the eyes the citadel of Huy. 

There are few towns,” says Mr. 
Costello, more picturesquely placed 
than Huy. The Meuse here makes 
a sudden curve, retreating from the 
hills, which' have |or some miles oon- 
Aned it on the right bank, and sweep- 
ing now beneath the ridge that pro- 
tects the left.*' The citadel seems 
suspended above the cathedral, and 
till you have crossed the bridge, it is 
difficult to imagine where the road 
runs that is to let one out of the town. 
On Mr. Costello’s Arst visit, he 
thought the citadel and cath^ral 
were all that the place contained, and 
the town on the right bank alt()geMier 
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eseaped his notice. The cathedral is^ 
however^ the great object for which it 
is worth while to visit Huy. Its date 
is 1311. The interior is of dark grey 
marble: the lofty roof is painted 
like the borders of the illuminated 
manuscripts of the period^ in a pattern 
of many-coloured flowers. " The 
form of the windows, and particularly 
of the rose^ window at the west end, is 
extremely beautiful.” 

“ But tho most interesting feature of 
the building is the curious gateway 
forming the entrance from the street. 
It is called tho * Portail de la Vi^rgo,* 
and merits description. 

“ The lower part, which is open, is 

n orted by three pillars, ibrming a 
le entrance, whose grotesque carved 
Capitals are surmounted by three figures 
the size of life — ^tho Virgin and Child in 
the centre, and two bishops — one of 
them the founder of the cathedral — at 
the sides. The upper part, which con- 
tains a high-pointed arch, subdivided 
into compartments, is covered with 
quaint sculpture in high relief, tho sub- 
jects of which are, the Nativity, on the 
left hand, and the Adoration of the 
Magi, on tho right. In the central 
compartment is represented the Murder 
of the Innocents, and tho figures of 
saints and angels, under richly-carved 
canopies, border tho arch. The An- 
nunciation and Descent of tho Holy 
Spirit are figured above. 'Fhc whole of 
this sculpture is uninjured, and is 
stained a deep yellow.” 

Huy, our traveller tells us, may be 
seen in a couple of hours ; but he ad- 
vises a couple of days to be given to 
the banks of the Mebaigne, which 
falls into the Meuse at Statte. Half 
an hour's walk from Statte brought 
our author and his party to the village 
of Moha ; and it is not likely that any 
future rambler in that direction will 
leave it un visited, after reading Mr. 
Costello's very .beautifully told story 
of Gertrjude of Moha and the trouba- 
dour Thibaut. The tale is told in De 
la Motte Fouqu5^ best manner. 

The party pursued the course of 
the Mehai^e^ whose banks became 
yet more picturesque, with wilder and 
more abrupt rocks, and whose stream 
was now more turbulent and impetuous. 
They saw the villages of Fumal and 
Fallals, one on the right, and the other 
on the left bank of the river. A le- 
Mnd more romantic than that of Ses- 
t08 and Al^dos is connected with the 
oiuitles of Fallais and Fumal. Mane 


de Fumal, the daughter of the cha- 
tellan of Fumal, a man of coarse and 
brutal habits, was wooed by a man 
whom she abhorred — the sire Cdllard 
Daldin of Hosden, a lordship on which 
the flef of Fumal was dependent. The 
match was what fathers consider pru- 
dent. She was eighteen — not too 
young to mairy: he was forty — ^not 
too old. Still she did not like him, 
and on one pretence or other resisted 
her father’s wish to unite their fortunes. 

It was about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and girls of eighteen 
liked men of forty tlien even less than 
they do now. 

There was a dispute about bounda- 
ries between the communes of Fallois 
and Warnant, and the limits within 
which the jurisdiction of the authori- 
ties of each extended was determined 
by the annual ceremony of casting 
the pear. The inhabitants of each 
marched to an elevated rock, on which 
the banners of Fallais and Warnant 
were planted, and to a young peasant 
selected for the purpose was presented, 
on a trencher, a slice of pear or apple, 
which he flung as far as he could. 
The spot where it fell formed the 
boundary for the ensuing year. 

On the Continent the social festival 
and the religious holiday are one, and 
the “ Jetee dela Poire” was celebrated 
by a pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Virgin. As Marie de Fumal offered 
her vows, she saw and was seen by 
Richard de Fallais, and they loved. 

The summer day on which they met 
was the happiest that either had yet 
known,” Alasl for true love! — the 
incident but hastened the prepara- 
tions for her bridal with Baldin. The 
bride, as a betrothed virgin is called 
in Germany, was delivered to her 
intended husband. Her own ser- 
vants were dismissed on the occasion. 
One of them at once went to De Fal- 
lais, who determined on rescuing 
Marie. With one assistant he suc- 
ceeded iu doing so. Biddin, whO' 
resisted, was killed by a blow of 
his gauntletted hand, and the lady 
taken to a neighbouring convent, 
till arrangements could be made for 
their marriage. They married, but 
the lady was not even then safe ; and 
our author, whose legends are linked 
together like the stories of Scherazade 
in the Arabian Nights, has a tale of 
the disoomflture of a dissolatc bishop, 
for which we have not rcN>m* 
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Huj the party went to An- 
^Ipi&oQe’ and Sehyn* From this thejf 
proceeded on footf , wishing to loiter 
o^eath '' the magnificent rocks that 
b^der the way as far as the ruins of 
Samson. It is in this part of the 
valley of the Meuse that the peculiar 
diaracter imparted by the castellated 
forms of its numerous prags^ becomes 
first apparent. Broken into separate 
masses, and standing out in high relief 
against the clear blue sky, with fissures 
'like refts of ruin,' it is impossible at 
a distance to distinguish them from 
the gray walls of feudal times, and 
the deception is the more natural, 
from the apparition pf ruined towers 
and battlements throughout the val- 
ley."— p. 160. o 

At Samson the rocks are most 
picturesque, and ruins are there that 
seem as ancient as the rocks. An old 
castle, in which is the tomb of Sybella 
de Lusignan, sister of Baldwin the 
Fourth, King of Jerusalem, tells of 
the twelfth century ; and it is said that 
on the same foundation, in the time of 
the Romans, was a temple of Mercury. 
Their walk was continued by moon- 
light, and they saw with sufficient dis- 
tinctness the outline of a modern 
castle, built on the site of an old 
abbey. This abbey had been built by 
ladies whose husbands were engaged 
in the holy wars in Palestine, and there 
they remained till the return of their 
husbands restored some to the ordi- 
nary duties of life, and accounts of the 
death of their natural protectors led 
others to take the final vows which 
bind them to the church. At mid- 
night our travellers reached Namur. 

Of Namur, with the exception of the 
superb view from the cathedral, our 
author had little to see, and that little 
is not very interesting; however, it 
gives him the opportunity of writing a 
plimsant chapter about suits. Namur 
was exceedingly exposed to floods from 
the inundations of the Meuse and 
the Sambre, at the confluence of which 
it is built. This made the use of stilts 
Recessijry ; then came gwes on stilts, 
and fin^y faction-fights. Stiltinghad to 
be put down by htw— that is, laws 
were made prohibiting it, unless with 
the permission of the magistrates, 
which permission it was impostiblc to 
qjptaln. It was attempted to be re- 
vived in 1803, when Napoleon 4wrive4 
in Namur ; but the cud mtjmtement 
could not be revived, Odd it war the 


pretence for a quarrel, which was only 
appeased by military interference. 
Again an attempt was made in 1814, 
when it was thought to celebrate the 
return of William of Nassau, but 
this also failed. The effort to re-enact 
any of the old amusements of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, cannot 
but fail — still more so to endeavour 
to revive their modes of thinking, a 
more serious matter. Tne modern 
tournament of the noble is as little 
likely to succeed as the stilt-fight of 
the plebeian, except indeed in the not 
impossible supposition of society's ap- 
proaching a second childhood. 

The next place of any considerable 
interest which they visited, was the ruin 
of Creve-coBur. Creve-cceur was be- 
sieged and taken by Henry the Second 
of France, in 1554. Among the defend- 
ing army were three knights, whose 
wives determined to share their dan- 
ger; they fought with them on the 
ramparts, and witnessed their fall. 
After their husbands' death they 
fought on, and the annalist from whom 
Mr. Costello quotes describes them as 
surviving all their companions in arms. 
They, with good reason, feared worse 
than death if they fell into the bands 
of the French soldiery. “ When, 
therefore, all hope was gone, when 
the power of resistance was over, and 
death from their enemy's hands evaded 
them, they boldly compelled their 
fate. Hand-in-hand they ascended 
the parapet, and slowly walking 'to 
the extreme verge of the battlements, 
then raising their eyes for a mo- 
ment in prayer, they threw themselves " 
from the tower, and were dashed to 
pieces on the stones below. The 
name of Hermeline has alone been 
preserved; those of her sisters in 
heroism are unknown.” — p. 188. 

The tourists arrive at Dinant, and 
Mr. Costello gives the history of Dinant, 
and its decline and fall. For this we 
have not room. Dinant he made his 
head quarters for ^ittle while, and 
found the Hotel de la Porte better 
and cheaper than any lodgings he 
could procure. Every thing there in 
the way of provision vras excellent. 
The Meuse gave them grayling, ^roh, 
and trout in abundance ; the ditches 
craw-fish of enormous size; game 
and wild fowl were in plenty ; the 
mutton of Ardennes was as good as 
its venison ; but the leading article 
in this marine of good thinga is 
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Still to come. " This is the Jambon 
de Bastogne, which we found so goodj 
that we begged the chef to give us 
his receipt lor curing it ; and here it 
is : — < The ham is cured in a brine of 
salt^ saltpetre! &nd aromatic herbSf 
viz. : a few berry leaves^ wild thyme! 
a handful of juniper berries! and a 
little garlic. It is steeped for about 
six weeks! and then dried in the smoke 
of the chimney over a wood fire. 
When wanted for dressing! it is buried 
in the ground for twenty-four hours! 
and then boiled! with the addition of 
the same aromatic herbs in the water. 
After boiling! the bone is taken out! 
and the ham pressed under a heavy 
weight.*” — p. 211. 

A little way from Dinant! is the 
rock of Bayard. Its resemblance to 
a ruined castle is such as to deceive 
the quickest eye. The name is not 
improbably derived from Rinaldo’s 
celebrated horse ; and! at all events! 
it gives the author the opportunity of 
relating a tale of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins. 

The ruins of Poilvache! a few miles 
below Dinant! are peopled by local 
superstition with ghosts and goblins. 
The Nutons,” or beings of the 
nightf haunt the caverns in the rock! 
and one larger crevice is inhabited by 
the ghost of Bertha! an avaricious 
lady once! who sold her true love for 
gold! and is now! by just retribution! 
herself a gatte d'or. Being about to 
be united in marriage to a man of her 
own humble rank! she was tempted to 
abandon him! and become the mistress 
of the chatellain of Poilvache. Her 
lover perished in the dungeons of this 
castle ; while she appeared! on every 
public occasion! decked with the 
richest pearls. She suddenly disap- 
peared. After a long search! her 
body! loaded with gold chains! was 
found in the dungeons where her 
lover had died. Ever since that time 
a gatte d'or has haunted the place! 
blazing with gol<^ and pearls. This 
is Bertha! still guarding her treasures 
of gold! or tempting treasure-seekers 
to their destruction. 

After about three weeks sojourn at 
Dinant, our travellers proceeded to 
the Ardennes. 

Of their actual adventures we have 
little or no farther account. Of the 
legends preserved among the peasantry! 
and still more! of those to be found in 
old chronicles and romances! several 


are very pleasingly told ; but 
exceeded the space that can be 
aOn&hly allowed tor our review, and 
will close by mentioning one amusing 
circumstance which Mr. Costello re- 
cords. 

In the early days of aerostation^ 
Blanchard had advertised an ascent 
from Liege. «All the world came to 
witness the ascent. Among the spec- 
tators were the prince-bishop! and his 
court. Some sudden fear seized Blan- 
chard! when he was seated in the 
air : — 

“ Madame de Berlaimont, who sat 
beside the prince, descended from the 
platform, "with a bouquet, which she pre- 
sented to the aeronaut. Blanchard, af- 
i^cting to stoop to receive it, desired the 
soldiers to cut the cords, and at the 
same time that the balloon rose with the 
rapidity of lightning, quietly slid down 
to the ground, whore he lay as if 
stunned by the fall. In the meantime, 
the tenant less balloon soared majesti- 
cally into the air, was for some time 
kept in view, and finally disappeared in 
the direction of the Ardennes. 

** Now it happened, sur ces entrefaites^ 
that a great discussion had arisen in the 
little village of La Roche, in which piety 
and poverty were at issue. The images 
of the patron saint and the Holy Virgin 
were both in a pitiable condition as re- 
garded costume, and the inhabitants 
were too poor to supply the wants of 
each. A collection was made, but it did 
not realise more than enough to purchase 
a robe for one. Opinions were divided, 
some declaring for the patron-saint, 
others for Our Lady. The partisans of 
the former were in the majority, and on 
the day of his fete, he appeared * clin- 
quaat-neux,* in a garment of great 
splendour. But scarcely had his image 
received the honour due, when a w'on- 
drous object greeted the astonished eyes 
of the villagers, by the appearance in the 
sky of an enormous globe of resplendent 
huo, which descended directly on the 
tower of the church. It was found, on 
examination, to be composed of silk, and 
the inhabitants of La Roche were con- 
vinced that it was a present from the 
Virgin to deck her image I They acted 
Immediately upon this impression ; the 
balloon was at once cut into pieces, and 
a series of robes was made, that has 
honourably sustained the credit of the 
Virgin's wardrobe from tliat day to 
this." 

Oh! what a subject would this have 
been for a Southey in his early daySf 
when he threw into undying verse the 
stories of Cornelius Agrippa and the 
Old Woman of Berkeley I 
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THB WELSHMEN OF TIEAWLET. 

[Several Welsh families, associates in the invasion of Strongbow, settled in 
the West of Ireland. Of these, the principal whose names have been preserved 
by the Irish antiquarians were the Walshes, Joyces, Heils (a quibus Mac Hale), 
Lawlesses, Tolmyns, L/ynotts, and Barretts, which last draw their pedigree 
from Wdynus, son of Guyndally, the Ard Maor, or High Ste^^art of the 
Lordship of Camelot, and had their chief seats in the territory of the two Bacs, 
in the barony of Tirawley, and county of Mayo. Cloghan-an^n'dall, or the 
Blind Men's Stepping-stones," are still pointed out on the Duvowen river, about 
four miles north of Crossmolina, in the townland of Garranard ; and Tubher~na~ 
Scomey, or ** Scrag's Well," in the opposite townland of Cams, in the same 
barony. For a curious terrier or applotment of the Mac William's revenue, as 
acquired under the circumstances stated in the legend preserved by Mac Firbis, 
see Mr. O'Donovan's highly-learned and interesting ** Genealogies, &c. of Hy 
Fiachraoh," in the publications of tfie Irish Archceological Society — a great 
monument of antiquarian and topographical erudition.] 

Scorney Bwee the Barretts’ bailiff, lewd and lame. 

To lift the Lynott’s taxes when he came. 

Rudely drew a young maid to him ; 

Then the Lynotts rose and slew him, 

And in Tubber-na-Scorney threw him — 

Small your blame. 

Sons of Lynott I 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Then the Barretts to the Lynotts gave a choice, 

Saying, Hear, ye murderous brood, men and boys. 

Choose ye now, without delay. 

Will ye lose your eyesight, say. 

Or your manhoods, here to-day ?’* 

Sad your choice, 

Sons of Lynott! 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Then the little boys of the Lynotts, weeping, said, 

" Only leave us our eyesight in our head.” — 

But the bearded Lynotts then 
Quickly answered back again, 

" Take our eyes, but leave us men, 

^ Alive or dead, 

Sons of Wattin 1” 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

So the Bmrretts, with sewing-needles sharp and smooths 
Let the light out of the eyes of every youth. 

And of every bearded man 
Of the broken Lynott clan ; 

Then their darkened faces wan 

|| Turning south 
To the river — 

Slog the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley— 

O'er the slippery st^ping-stones of Clochan-a*n’all 
They drove them, lathing loud at every fall. 

As their wander!^ ^^teps dark 
Failed to reach the dippeiw mark, 
the awift ftr^ewallowed st|srk. 
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One and all. 

As they stumbled-— 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Out of all the blinded Lynotts, one alone 
Walked erect from stepping-stone to stone ; 

So back again they brought you^ . 

And a second time they wrought you 
With their needles ; but never got you 
Once to groan, 

Emon Lynott, 

For the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

But with prompt-projected footsteps sure as ever, 

Eraon Lynott again crossed the river. 

Though Duvowen was rising fast. 

And uie shaking stones o’ercast 
By cold floods boiling past ; ‘ 

Yet you ne#er, 

Emon Lynott 1 

Faltered once before your foemen of Tirawley ! 

But, turning on Ballintubber bank, you stood. 

And the Barretts thus bespoke o*er the flood--. 

** Oh, ye foolish sons of Wattin, 

Small amends are these you’ve gotten. 

For, while Scorney Bwee lies rotten, 

1 am good 
For vengeance 1” 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

For ’tis neither in eye nor eyesight that a man 
Bears the fortunes of himself or of his clan ; 

But in the manly mind 

And in loins with vengeance lined. 

That your needles could never And 
Though they ran 
Through my heartstrings I” 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

** But, little your women’s needlefdo I reck ; 

For the night from heaven never fell so black. 

But Tirawley, and abroad 

From the Moy to Cuan-an-fod, * 

1 could walk it every sod. 

Path and track. 

Ford and togher, 

Seeking vengeance on you, Barretts of Tirawley I 

The night when Dathy O'Dowda broke your camp. 

What Barrett among you was it held the lamp 
Showed the way to those two feet. 

When through wintry wind and sleet, 

1 guided your blind retreat 

In the swamp 
Of Beal-an-asa? 

0 ye vengeance-destined ingrates of Tirawley I" 

So leaving loud-shriek-echoing Garranard, 

The Lynott like a red dog hunted bard, 
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With his wife and children seven, 

’Mong the beasts and fowls of heaven 
Id the hollows of Glen Nephin, 

Light-debarred, 

Made his dwelling, 

Planning vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawlej, 

And ere the bright-orbed year its course had run, 

On his brown reund-knotted knee he nursed a son, 

A child of light, with eyes 
As clear as are the skies 
In summer when sunrise 

Has bemn$ 

So the Lynott 

Nursed his vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 

And, as ever the bright boy g^rew in strength and size, 

Made him perfect in each manly exercise. 

The salmon in the flood, * 

The dun deer in the wood. 

The eagle in the cloud 

To surprise 
On Ben Nephin, 

Far above the foggy flelds of Tirawley. 

With the yellow-knotted spear-sbaft, with the bow. 

With the steel, prompt to deal shot and blow. 

He taught him from year to year 
And trained him, withdtLt a peer. 

For a perfect cavalier. 

Hoping so — 

Far his forethought — 

For vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 

And, when mounted on his proud-bounding steed, 

Emon Oge sat a cavalier indeed ; 

Like the ear upon the wheat 
When winds in autumn beat 
On the bending stems, his seat ; 

And the speed 
Of hiswourser 

Was the wind from Barna-na-gee o’er Tirawley 1 

Now when dleen sunny summers thus were spent, 

Xke perfected in all accomplishment) 

''' The Lynott said '♦my child. 

We are over long eaued 
From mankind in this wild^ 

—Time we went 
O’er the mountain 

To the countri^ lying over-against Tirawley.” 

c 

t ut over mountain-moors;, and mosses brown, 

green stream-gathering vales, they journey^ down ; 
shining like a star. 

Through tM dusky gleams afar. 

The buley of Castlebar, 

And the town 
Of Mao William 

Roanbriglit before the vranderers of Tyrawlqr* 
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Look soathwardf my boy» and tell me as we go# 

What seest thou by the loch-head below.'* 

Oh, a stone-house strong and greaty 
And a horse-host at the gate^ 

And their captain in armour of plate— 

Grand the show ! 

Great the glancing ! 

High the heroes of this land below Tirawley ! 

• 

And a beautiful Bantierna by his side, 

Vellow gold on all her gown-sleeves wide ; 

And in her hand a pearl 

Of a youngy littloy fair-haired g^rl— — " 

Said the Lynottj It is the Earl ! 

Let us ride 
To his presence.** 

And before him came the exiles of Tirawley. 

God save theey Mao Willianfi** the Lynott thus began ; 
God save all here besides of this clan ; 

For gossips dear to me 
Are all in company — 

For in these four bones ye see 

A kindly man 
Of the Britons — 

Emon Lynott of Garranard of Tirawley* 

** And hithery as kindly gossip-law allowsy 
I come to claim a scion of thy house 
To foster ; for thy racey 
Since William Conquer’s * daySy 
Have ever been wont to placoy 

With some spouse 
Of a BritoDy 

A Mac William Oge, to foster in Tirawley. 

And to show thee in what sort our youth are taughty 
I have hither to thy home of valour brought 
This one son of my agey 
For a sample and a pledge 
For the equal tutelagey 

In right thought. 

Word, and action, • 

Of whatever son ye give into Tirawley.'* 

When Mac William beheld the brave boy ride and run. 
Saw the spear-shaft from his white shoulder spun— 

With a sigh, and with a smile. 

He said—*' I would give the spoil 
Of a county, that Tibbot Moyle, 
own son, 

Were accomplished 

Like this branch of the kindly Britons of Tirawley." 

When the Lady Mac William she heard him speak. 

And saw the ruddy roses on his cheek. 


* William^Fiti Adelm de Burgbc, the conqueror of Coahaught. 
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She said, I would give a puree 

Of red gold, to the nuree 

That would rear mj Tibbot no worse ; 

But I seek 
Hitherto vainly^ 

Heaven grant that I now have ibund her in Tirawley !” 

So they said to the Lynotti Herei take our bird ! 

And as pledge ?or the keeping of thy word^ 

Let this scion here remain 
Till thou comest back i^in : 

Meanwhile the fitting train 
Of a lord 
Shall attend thee 

With the lordly heir of Connaught into Tirawley. 

So back to strong-throng-gathering Garranard, 

Like a lord of the country y^th his guard. 

Game the Lynott, before them idL 
Once again over Clochan-a-n'all, 

Steady-striding, erect, and tall, 

And his ward 
On his shoulders^ 

To the wonder of the Welshman of Tirawley* 

Then a diligent fosterfather you would deem 
The Lynott, teaching Tibbot, by mead and stream. 

To cast the spear,, to ride, 

To stem the rushing tide, 

With what feats of body beside, 

Might beseem 
A Mac William, 

Fostered free among the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

But the lesson of hell he taught him in heart and mind • 

For to what desire soever be inclined. 

Of anger, lust, or pride. 

He had it gratified, 

Till he ranged the circle wide 
Of a blind 
Self-indulgence, 

Ere he came to youthful manhood in Tirawley. 

Then, even^ when a hunter slips a hound, 

Lynott loosed him— God's leashes all unbound— 

In the pride of power and station. 

And the strength of youthful passion, 

On the daughters of thy nation, 

All around, 

Wattin Barrett I 

Oh ! the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley I 

’ Bitter mef amilurniug anger, rage and shame, 

, Filled the houses of the Baxretts where’er he came ; 

Till the young men of the Bac 
Drew by nMt upon his track. 

And slew him at Comasaok— i 

Small your blame, 

Sons of Wattin! 

Sii^ the vengeance of the Welshihen of.TkawJey, 
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Said the Ljnott, '' The day of mv Tengeance is drawing near, 
The day for which, through many a long dark jear, 

1 have toiled through grief and sin— 

Call ye now the Brehons in, 

And let the plea begin 

Over the bier 
Of Mac William, 

For an eric upon the Barretts of Tirawley.*' 

t 

Then the Brehons to Mac William Burk decreed 
An eric upon Clan Barrett for the deed ; 

And the Lynott*s share of the fine, ' 

As fosterfather, was nine 
Ploughlands and ninescore kine ; 

But no need 
Had the Lynott, 

Neither care, for land or cattle in Tirawley. 

But rising, while all sat silent oxf the spot. 

He said, The law says— doth it not ? — 

If the foster-sire elect 
His portion to reject, 

He may then the right exact 
To applet 
The short eric." — 

" ’Tis the law,** replied the Brehons of Tirawley, 

Said the Lynott, ** I once before had a choice 
Proposed me, wherein law had little voice ; 

But now I choose, and say. 

As lawfully 1 may, 

I applet the mulct to-day ; 

So rejoice 

In your ploughlands 

And you/ cattle which I renounce throughout Tirawley. 

And thus I applot the mulct : I divide 
The land throughout Clan Barrett on every side 
Equally, that no place 
May be without the face 
Of a foe of Wattin's race — 

That the pride 
Of the Barretts 

May be humbled hence for ever throughout Tirawley. 

1 adjudge a seat in every Barrett’s hall 
To Mac William : in every stable 1 give a stall 
To Mac William : and, beside. 

Whenever a Burk shall ride 
Through Tirawley, I provide 
At his call 
Needful grooming, 

Without charge from any Brughaidh of Tirawley. 

** Thus lawfully I avenge me for the throes 
Ye lawlessly caused me and caused those 
Unhappy, shamefaced one^ 

Who, their mothers expected once. 

Would have been the sires of sons— 

O'er whose woes 
Often weeping, 

I have groaned in my exile from Tirawley. 
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I demand not of you your manhoods ; but I take— 

For the Burks will take iU-your Freedom 1 for the sake 
Of which all manhood's given^ 

And all good under heaven. 

And, without which, better even 
Ye should make 
Yourselves barren. 

Than see your children slaves throughout Tirawley! 

Neither lako I your eyesight from you ; as you took 
Mine and ours : 1 would have you daily look 
On one another's eyes^,, 

When the strangers tyrannize. 

By your hearths, and blushes <arise. 

That ye brook 
Without vengeance 

The insults of troops of Tibbots throughout Tirawley ! 

** The vengeance I designed, now is done. 

And the days of me and mine nearly run— 

For, for this, 1 have broken faith. 

Teaching him who lies beneath 
This pall, to merit death ; 

And my son 
To his father 

Stands pledged for other teaching in Tirawley." 

Said Mac William— Father and son, hang them high I" 

And the Lynott they hanged speedily ; 

But across the salt sea water. 

To Scotland, with the daughter 
Of Mac William-^ell you got her ! — 

Did you fly, 

Edmund Lindsay, 

The gentlest of dl the Welshmen of Tirawley! 

Tis'thus the ancient Ollaves of Erin tell 
How, through lewdness hnd revenge, it bcfel 
That the sons of William Conquer 
Came over the sons of Wattin, 

Throughout all the bounds and borders 
Of the land of Aul^ Mac Flachra ; 

Till the Sfxon Oliver Cromwell 
And his valiant, Bible-guided, 

Free heretics of Clan London 
Coming in, in their succession, 

Rooted out both Burk and Barrett, 

And in their empty places 
New stems of freedom planted. 

With many a goodly sapling 
Of manliness and virtue ; 
c Which whit^eir children cherish. 

Kindly Irish of the Irish, 

Neither Saxons nor Italians, 

May the mighty Gdd of Freedom 

Speed them i^ll I— 

Never takinjg 

Further vengeance on his peopto of Tirawley. 
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IRISH RIVERS.— INTRODUCTION. 

** And sure it is yet a most beautiful and sweet country as any is under heaven^ 
being stored throughout with many goodly rivers^ replenished with all sorts’ of 
fish most abundantly ; sprinkled with many very sweet islands and goodly lakes* 
like little inland seas, that will carry even ships upon their waters.” ^ So does 
Spenser speak enthusiastically of Ireland, after describing the desolation of the 
country in the fourteenth century by the Scota, under Edward Bruce. We 
know no fitter words to introduce a projected series of papers relative to those 
goodly rivers,” and we place them at the opening accordingly, in preference 
to any of our own. We believe, besides, they will speak audibly to our reader's 
prepossessions, and win us at least a patient ear, while we seek to unfold some- 
thing of our ideas and intentions. 

We are not indulging offensively in self-laudation, when we say that from the 
commencement of our luhours we have ste/klily kept in view the elucidation of 
all subjects connected with Ireland. Our own country has a claim to pre- 
eminence in our pages, and deservedly she obtains it. We have laboured, 
therefore, with diligence and faithfulness, in what we believe allotted duties. 
We have given illustrations of her history, and chiefly of those hidden by-ways” 
which generally escape the ken of the inexperienced investigator. We have 
sought to pourtray the mind .and character of her mighty dead — sons, of whom 
any country in the world might be proud. We have given, and shall give, the 
lineaments — mental and corporeal — of her distinguished living, that our coun- 
trymen may know of their blessings, ere they are removed from them. And 
our every number contains evidence of the genius of her sons and daughters, 
in the articles our chosen band of contributors furnish us with ; but of these 
last we may not speak with more particularity. 

Our periodical is thoroughly Irish in its aim and tendency. Yet at times we 
have thought that our pages dealt out a scant measure of justice to the natural 
advantages of this most beautiful and sweet country,” as the poet of the 
Faerie Queene so truly calls it. We have largely spoken of her annals — we 
have detailed her biography ; but — conscience tells us — we have not sufficiently 
or systematically investigated her scenery and its associations. This defect we 
shall now remedy. Let not our most benign reader ** pshaw I” at the announce- 
ment, protesting that this is more the department of the artist and steel 
engriiver : we disclaim all pretension to rivalry, no less from choice than from 
necessity, with such labourers, and very heartily we wish them God speed in 
their work, if only they be dealing honestly by us. We have just as little idea 
of encroaching on the tourist's province, or of anticipating any lady or gentle- 
man who desires to shine in a full-blown octavo, having Jreland in 1645 ” on 
its title-page, and Daniel O'Connell for its frontispiece. Let them write and 
publish to their hearth content, and when they have attained this wished-for 
consummation, our critics will do their part with the leaders at least of the herd. 
But for ourselves, we will not supersede any of them in tiieir amusing 
vagaries. 

What, then, our intention? It is to take the natural beauties of our coun- 
try for illustration, and strive to make t^em as well known and as dearly prized 
by others, as they are known and prized by ourselves. We have already, in 
earlier volumes, given some papers on the scenery and attractions of Inland | 
and we shall more fully carry out our ideas in the series which we this month 
commence. We propose more immediately to consider our rivers ; and let 
not the reader deem the plan too contracted, for it is far otherwise. It has. 
been chosen after much thought, and will supply us with an inexhaustible range 
of subject. A river is at all times the opening scene of human civilization: on 
its shore the wigwam of the savage first sends up its wreathing volumes of 
smoke ; and by-and-by the settlement b formed, and some chief chosen to give 
laws to the community. Then ships come from far, and commerce struggles 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 153. Y 
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into being: new productions* both of nature and art* are introduced; new 
thoughts are imparted to the simple-minded colonists ; lines of towns and cities 
are marked out* and the virgin country passes into the hands of a foreign pos- 
sessor. We witness these things in our own day ; and so was it with Ireland 
ages ago. In earlier times, as man's knowledge grew* the shores of a river as- 
sumed an importance almost unknown to us. Ascending the stream* the feudal 
lord would plant his castle on some well-defended crag* and by its means hold 
the key of the neighbouring pass* which secured him the possession of his dis- 
trict Here* too* though founded with no such haughty intention* the monastery 
would arise* and its contemplative inmates find addition to their serenity in the 
chiming fall of the tranquil waters. Many* too* are our rivers* c6nsecrated to 
Q8 by the homes of genius near at hand* or sung to in their verse* or spoken of 
in their prose writings : 

Great men have been among ns ; hearts that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom !" 

We shall have much to tell of these things* and have no fears of wearying in 
their declaration. We shall not be^antiquarian* nor historical* nor biographical* 
nor legendary* nor picturesque ; and yet we shall not lose sight of all these 
qualities. When we stand at the river's head in the lone glen* with the wild 
cry of the plover ringing in our ears* our readers will not blame an occasional 
rhapsody* or will inflict but a gentle censure for reflections higher and more 
poetical than every-day conversation. Then* while passing the ruined fortress* 
or abbey, we shall weave for you the old legend about their inmates* and 
tell of the cowled heads and knightly forms that were wont to issue from their 
precincts. Nor shall we omit — without putting it obtrusively forward — the 
true account of their foundation* so that you may compare the local tradition 
with the circumstances history has authorised. VV'e shall make our topography 
brief* but full ; and we hope to satisfy our readers that we have at home, among 
our unvisited districts* scenery not a whit inferior to that of the sister island* 
or of continental Europe. 

Graver themes we shall have to discuss* when we come to speak of the des- 
perate war-struggles our distracted country has so continually witnessed. We 
shall tell of times too many* when those pure streams were polluted with 
kindred blood ; when brother met brother in terrible antagonism ; when hearts 
which should have grown together in love throbbed wildly in the bosoms of foe- 
luen* and Religion herself* the handmaid of heaven* was invoked as the Nemesis 
of contending armies. Few are the Irish rivers of which that melancholy ditty 
might not be sung : ^ 

“ Rio vordo I Rio verde ! 

Quantos cuerpos on ti se bana 
£>e Christianos y de Moros, 

^ Muertos par la dura espada." 

only that# while it was the life-current of the Paynim darkened the Spanish 
.waters* the blood of natives* poured forth by their brethren* as well as by stran- 
gers, flowed down, the tideways of our own. 

These, to be brief, are our wishes — for their execution the articles themselves 
must speak. We do Tiot intend the series to be either polemical or political* and 
sl^* as far as possible* avoid what can be fraught only with unhappy recolleo- 
tiOQS. But wherey^e case requires it* we shall not shrink from the discus- 
sion, ^hioh will rmlve any social or historical difficulty. Should we allude 
to the past* it will be neither to palliate excesses* if committed by friends* nor 
Bde nobility of actions where it existed among foes ; but to write the 
truth about both. We desire* however* to dwell in preference on gentler 
themes*— to meet our reader with fresh pictures from nature— to speak of our 
^j||denery with pride* though of its associations with sorrow — ^to give panoramic 
‘ futures of some of our fioest rivers. These will occupy us more happily and 
more worthily. We commence with the most romantic of our streams* 
Ipsaeral consent* and sh^l follow immediately with others. We cannot 
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diBclose our private arraDgemeDta bo far as to furniBh the uameB iu any ipecified 
order ; but, ere long, we ahall introduce to our dear public the Lee and the 
Liffey — the Shannon and the Boyne. 


THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER. 


‘ Swift Awniduffe, which of the Englishman 
Is calide Blocke-water.'* 

Faerib Queene. 


The river Blackwater, in the south, 
has been called, by reason of its pic- 
turesque scenery, “ the Irish Rhine 
and we may plead the flattering cog- 
nomen as reiison sufficient for placing 
it in the forefront of our proposed 
series. With the wonted mischance 
of Ireland, notwithstanding, its beau- 
ties — well known as they were to the 
native, and duly acknowledged by 
every passing tourist — have been only 
rendered accessible within the last 
two or three years. By the appliance 
of steam they are at length thrown 
open ; and the visitor can now see and 
judge for himself, as he traverses, 
with ease and rapidity, the more im- 
portant portion of the river — the 
fifteen or twenty miles immediately 
above the sea. As the first-fruits, we 
suppose, of this desirable accommoda- 
tion, we are presented with the well- 
written hand-book whose title we have 
given below,* and to the pages of 
w'hich we shall occasionally refer with 
pleasure in the course of our article. 

Among our Irish rivers, the Black- 
water ranks the third, or fourth, in 
point of size ; while, as regards its 
scenery, and the amount of its histori- 
cal associations, we believe, with hardly 
an exception, it excels them all. 
The country through which it passes 
is of compai'ative unimportance in our 
own day ; but in the Virgin Queen’s 
reign, many of the fiercest struggles 
to maintain English supremacy in the 
island occurred on its banks. We 
shall, perhaps, speak more fully of 
them in the sequel. The general 
tourist, as he floats upon its waters, 
cannot fail to be interested in its 
castled crags,” haunted by many a 
wild legend ; in the rich woods which 
almost continuously clothe its banks ; 
and in the spiry mountain chain be- 
hind them, through the defiles of 


which the river has to fight its way. 
Here and there, too, interspersed 
among the mouldering towers of the 
Desmond, his eye will be greeted by 
proud mansions, or the quiet hamlets 
where poor men lie,” uniting the in- 
terval between populous towns, all 
astir with life and business. The late 
htr. Inglis, a cold, but correct ob- 
server of our island, exhibited some- 
thing akin to enthusiasm when speak- 
ing of this Munster river ; and 
averred that, with the beauties of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube 
present to his memory, he deemed the 
Blackwater “ unsurpassed by any** of 
the three. It is right to receive his 
judgment with the qualification, that, 
if we speak of these Continental rivers 
for the purpose of comparison, we 
must altogether exclude the idea of 
size or superficial extent. The Black- 
water, at its widest part, is little more 
than an English mile across ; while, 
from its source at King Williamstown 
on the confines of Kerry to the sea at 
Youghal, its probable length is about 
eighty miles. We shall trace it from 
the ocean upward. 

Youghal, where the Blackwater 
discharges itself into the sea, is a con- 
siderable town, with a population of 
10,000 souls. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and wa» once strongly forti- 
fied, as the walls yet existing*^ on its 
western side, with some strong flank- 
ing towers, would show. Indeed, 
from its position at the mouth of a 
navigable river, it is probable that 
human settlements were formed here 
even in the earliest times. The ab- 
original savage would find bis induce- 
ment to tarry on a spot where, by 
launching his cauoe, he could imme- 
diately satisfy his animal cravings for 
food in the deep-sea fishing. The 
Anglo-Norman adventurers, passing 


• The Blackwater in Munster, by J. R.^OTlanagan, Esq. London: Jeremiah 

How, 1844. 
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on from Waterford, early made it one 
of their strongholds, and with a co- 
lony from Bristol laid the foundation 
of the town, as it at present exists^ 
A charter was granted by King John 
in 1209, which subsequent sovereigns 
found it politic to confirm under a va- 
riety of modifications or enlarge- 
ments ; and Youghal Remained an in- 
corporated town, until the operation 
of the Irish municipal reform bill of 
1840. The singular name of the 
place (pronounced Yawl) is supposed 
to be derived from O-chiUi '‘a forest,** 
that is, JEochaill^ i.e., eo yew, and caill 
a wood, on account of the woods which 
originfdly occupied the site of the town. 
Old writers give the Latin ap- 
pellation Oohella ; and our Continental 
neighbours make their hopeless at- 
tempt at its pronunciation by Jokile 
and Yokelain* According to Hol- 
lingshed, the first Franciscan friary 
in Ireland was here established in 
1229, by Maurice Fitzgerald, who 
himself took the habit, and died within 
its walls in his eightieth year. No ves- 
tiges of this building, which was called 
the South Abbey, now exist ; though, 
in the view Of the town given in the 
Pacata Hibernica, the ediHce is seen 
in a perfect state at the close of the 
sixteenth century. A second religious 
house, named, from its situation, the 
North Abbey, was founded in 1208, 
another Geraldine; and the col- 
legiate church and college house — 
which form the chief attraction of the 
place — were built in the year 1464, 
oy Thomas, Earl of Desmond, then 
the head of the same family. The 
last institution was richly endowed 
both with money and lands, and com- 
prised a community of a warden, 
eight fellows, and' eight choristers, 
who lived in a collegiate manner, 
having a common table and all other 
necessaries allowed them, together 
with an annual stipend each. 

> It is more the local historian’s pro- 
vince than our own to give tlfe annals 
in continued regularity ; yet there are 
•a few more prom||!ent occurrences, 
whicn we deem adwahle to mention. 
When Edward Bruce invaded Mdand 
M 1317, he continued his mvages 
from the north of the kingdom as far 
south as Limerick and Cashel ; and at 
last was encountered by Sir Roger 
de MorUmer, the lord justice, who 
'had landed at Youghal with thirtjlt 


eight knights from England. On the 
lord justice’s advance, Bruce retreated 
into Ulster, whither he was pursued, 
and slain, with most of his men, and 
his head was sent over to King Ed- 
ward 11. During the wars of the 
Earls of Desmond, when that power- 
ful family sought to break from their 
necks the English yoke, their favour- 
ite town experienced a variety of for- 
tune — being taken and re-taken more 
than once on cither side. It at last 
was plundered by Sir John of Des- 
mond, in K'>79, and the effects of the 
inhabitants removed to the earl's 
Castles of Strancally and Lisfinny, in 
the county of Waterford. In the 
great rebellion of 1641, the Earl of 
Cork, feeling the importance of the 
place, maintained it in person with 
forces whom he paid himself ; and 
thus he writes to the Lord Goring : — 
To prevent the yielding up of this 
town to the rebels, as weak and infirm 
as I am, I am commanded hither ; and 
I have brought, for my guard, one 
thousand foot and sixty horse, which 
I have here with me, in defence of this 
poor weak town, where the Irish are 
three* to one of the English ; and if 
it should he lost, all the hope and re- 
treat of the English in the province 
is gone. And, (yod willing, 1 will be 
so good a constable to the king, my 
master, as I will die in the defence 
thereof; although I have no great 
hope to defend it, yet we will bestir 
ourselves like Englishmen.” And the 
brave earl successfully held his post, 
until succours arrived from Englj^nd 
in the year following, when Sir 
Charles Vavasour, with a thousand 
men, and other supplies, landed at 
Youghal. In the autumn of 1642, 
assisted by his sons, the Lords Dun- 
garvan, Broghill, Kinalmeaky, and 
Barrymore, the Earl of Cork held 
quarter sessions of the peace here, at 
which eleven hundred of the gentry 
of Munster were indicted of high 
treason, and of having been more or 
less concerned in the late revolt. 
Youghal embraced the parliamentary 
cause in 1649, without striking a blow, 
chiefly through the interest of Lord 
Broghill, and afforded Cromwell timely 
aid after the hard-fought siege of 
Clonmel. The Protector found here 
excellent winter quarters for his 
troops. He examined attentively the 
improvements made in the district by 
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the Earl of Cork ; and when he saw 
the towns, the churches, alms-houses, 
and schools which owed their origin 
to that nobleman, he is said to have 
exclaimed — each province of the 
kingdom possessed such a benefactor, 
the Irish could never have rebelled.” 
On the 29th of May, 1650, having 
appointed Ireton, his son-in-law, gene- 
ral of the army in his stead, Cromwell 
here embarked for England ; and 
from the frigate’s deck, as she cleared 
the harbour, those stern eyes looked 
their farewell for ever of our shores. 

But there is one name, as yet un- 
mentioned, which will start a spirit” 
sooner than any of the foregoing. To 
the pilgrim, who loves to linger on 
scenes which genius had hallowed by 
sojourning amongst them, the whole 
place is full of — Raleigh. His house 
is here, quite unchanged in its out- 
ward appearance, and but slightly mo- 
dified in its internal arrangements ; 
and while one gazes on that rooftree, 
it is hard to keep the fancy from wan- 
dering away to the incidents in the 
chivalrous being’s history. Genera- 
tions have come and gone since then ; 
and from Raleigh’s day to our own, 
his old mansion has never wanted oc- 
cupants — but what of them ? How 
lived, how loved, how died they ?” will 
comprise everything : they fretted out 
their little hour here, and then the 
grave-sod sufficed to enwrap their 
f’ame and their frailties all at once ; 
and you, good beholder, care not for 
their names, nor inquire fur their 
condition. It is not so with the sol- 
dier-poot, he is not only your one 
leading thought, but — without effort — 
the broken events of a life where ro- 
mantic adventure w'as a daily occur- 
rence, pass before you in shadowy 
review. Ay, with half-closed eye you 
behold again the first introduction to 
his sovereign — so admirably painted 
in Kenilworth — when the ’bvoidcred 
cloak, hastily removed from the shoul- 
der, was made a carpet for the royal 
foot to tread upon ; and you remark 
the benignant expression of that proud 
woman's eyes, as with one glance she 
rewarded such duteous gallantry. Y ou 
see him again, when ambition had en- 
kindled her fires in his bosom, tracing 
out on the pavilion's window-frame^ 
the legend, 

** Fain wosild I dlmb, but that X fear to faU,*' 

that mottOi wluch first conducted him 


to the proudest heights of glorji and 
then brought him down to aefeat and 
ruin. You accompany his restless spi- 
rit to the new world, where in remem- 
brance of its royal donor, his settle- 
ment received the name it yet bears, 
** Virginia” — a graceful and acceptable 
tribute. You picture him, too, a pri- 
soner in the Tower, with his matchless 
lady, sharing /oyfully his captivity^ 
when the evening closed in, dark and 
wild, after his busy day ; and still you 
behold a great man. He turned, as 
you know, calmly to study and reflec- 
tion ; and prepared to meet death with 
a serenity of purpose, which baffled 
the malice of his many foes. And 
then the last scene of all flits before 
you — the headsman’s axe in the Old 
P^ace Yard, ''that sharp cure for 
all diseases” — the myriads of human 
faces in every quarter encircling the 
scaffold, some indignant, some pitying, 
a few triumphant ; the sun-rays flashed 
back from the descending steel ; the 
dull dead sound, and — stillness. 

And in the gardens of his Youghal 
retreat — with the world all untried by 
him us it then was — you can readily 
imagine what day-dreams were, doubt- 
less, present to that mind, now ex- 
panding in youthful freshness and vi- 
gour. Beneath those trees — they are 
nut too young for the honor — he must 
often have sate, in bis fixed musings 
on the Dorado which he was never to 
find ; and here, in more thoughtful 
moments, were haply composed some 
of those writings which remain to our 
own day, to prove him an almost uni- 
versal genius. Youth is the period of 
our busiest thought — of endless and 
unwearied speculation. To all it is the 
season of romance ; but to those whose 
lips the muse has* touched with her 
hallowed fire, it is also the era of 
their chief poetical expression. What 
visions of fame are theirs, and of future 
greatness ; what desires to live and 
to make known the thronging, tumul- 
tuous imaginings of their minds I What 
longing^s, too, to he known beyond the 
small circle of their daily acquaint- 
ance, yea, more ! beyond the gdfiera- 
tion born with them, who are daily 
passing down into the gaping grave— 
that they may not, like the reat» " die 
and be forgotf” but hereafter he kept 
in memory — 

SI ciloytaf ds tool !«■ JIfux.** 
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These feeling8> and others still higher 
«nd exceeding our expression, were, 
-we doubt not, present to the heroic 
knight on these scenes ; for here, with 
Spenser himself for a companion, did 
he linger over the Faerie Queene, as 
jet in manuscript, and pronounce on 
It the approving Aat which gave it 
forth to an admiring jtrorld. 

But our words are themselves, you 
will deem, imaginary ; and, instructed 
as you are in this matter-of-fact world, 
you mock them for their unreality and 
by-name us ** enthusiasts." It may be 
so ; and yet, O doubter I no palinode 
shall we offer. To us — we take up the 
word — to us ** enthusiasts," who look 
upon poets as beings set apart from 
mankind by a high and holy vocation 
—who deem the chaplet of nays more 
lofty adornment than the diadem of 
the monarch, how consecrated the 
home of genius! Changes may be 
there ; centuries do not pass by with- 
out leaving their footmarks ; and calm 
reason may assure us that his mortal 
part, whom we delight to honor, lies 
in another land unmade in dust — still. 
Imagination can o'er leap the dividing 
gulf, and repair every deficiency. The 
sky, we know, spreads overhead the 
same canopy of blue ; the Autumn sun 
sends its shimmering rays on the trees 
in the same combinations of light and 
shadow ; the dim outline of the distant 
hills is the very same as when those 
eyes could take in their beauty. Here 
was Raleigh's young home, and as the 
guerdon of his military services, its 
very possession must have been for 
him a source of pride. On the break- 
ing out of Desmond's rebellion in 1 579, 
reinforcements had been sent to the 
Lord Deputy from Devonshire ; and 
Raleigh, who was Ihen in his twenty- 
seventh year, accompanied the detach- 
• xnent, in command of a troop of 
^rse. With his few troops he did 
such good service, and withal exhi- 
bited so much personal heroism, tem- 
po^ by discretion and firmness, that 
ne Tose at once to the highest ho- 
•noun. Before tbe^tfose of the suc- 
oeedi^ year, we find him one of three 
commissioners, who were appointed to 

C wn Munster durtng Ormond's ab- 
ce in England ; and on the attain- 
der of Desmond, he received, by roval 
grant, throe seignories and a half of 
the earl's forfeited lands in the coun- 
ties of Cotk and Waterford. His con* 
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nexion with Ireland subsisted through 
the twenty years following, and was 
only severed when Raleigh's sun went 
down at the death of Elizabeth. 

The locale of the forty-two thou- 
sand acres, which fell to the lot of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was the valley of the 
river Blackwater, extending from the 
town of Youghal to that of Lismore, 
both towns being included in the war- 
rant. With the progress of the Re- 
formation, the college of Youghal, 
founded a century before by the Des- 
monds, had been suppressed, and its 
revenues sequestered ; and the war- 
den's house and grounds were selected 
by Raleigh for his own residence. In 
the latter he is said to have first planted 
that rooti literally and figuratively, of 
Ireland's bane or blessing, the potato ; 
and the traditionary story, as given by 
Smith, the Cork historian, is amus- 
ing : — ** The person who planted them, 
imagining that the apple which grows 
on the stalk was the part to be used, 
gathered them, but not liking their 
taste, neglected the roots, till the 
ground being dug afterwards to sow 
some other grain, the potatoes were 
discovered therein, and to the great sur- 
prise of the planter, vastly increased ; 
trom these few, this country was fur- 
nished with seed." Cobbett's denun- 
ciation of the plant is too well known 
to be more than alluded to; but a 
greater than Cobbett — Goethe-— re- 
commended festivals to commemorate 
its introduction, and these were actu- 
ally holden in many parts of' Bavaria 
during the autumn of last year. We 
may only remark, en passant^ that our 
Deutsche friends seem to have strange- 
ly confounded history; for the bust 
of Sir Francis Drake was crowned 
with garlands, and rapturous praises 
given to him as the discoverer of the 
poor man's staff of life. We believe 
the praise or blame of the matter is 
unquestionably to be ascribed to Ra- 
leigh and his colonists of Virginia. 

How long Raleigh may have resi- 
ded here, it is difficult to determine, 
but he seems to have made of it his 
home in the intervals, at least, of his 
stirring life. He was Mayor of Youghal 
in U8S, which implies a settled resi- 
dence at that season ; and in the next' 
year he was also in Ireland, for wo 
find him then visiting the poet Spenser 
at Kilcolman. Our records after 
this are fem and far between, 
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1592 he was far away, being general 
of the Panama expedition against the 
Spaniards ; and in the next year came 
his marriage with the lovely Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, and his subsequent re- 
sidence at the English court. With 
the succession of James to the throne 
came the blighting of all Raleigh's 
* hopes. He was accused by Lord Cob- 
ham of having participated in the al- 
leged treason of Lady Arabella Stu- 
art ; and through the subservience of 
an easy jury was found guilty, when 
his committal to the Tower followed 
instantly. In 1602, being apprehen- 
sive of an attainder, he disposed of all 
his Irish estates to Sir Richard Boyle, 
subsequently created Earl of Cork. 
It has been contended — and with every 
show of reason — that the shrewd Boyle, 
who had advanced himself by his saga- 
city from very small beginnings, ♦ must 
have taken advantage of Raleigh's mis- 
fortunes, and overreached him in this 
transaction ; for whatever allowance 
is to be made for the relative value of 
the money, fifteen hundred pounds was 
an inadequate price for property so 
extensive. In the patent confirming 
the sale of the lands, special mention 
was made of the College of Youghal, 
where the Earl of Cork now estab- 
lished himself as owner and occupier ; 
and here he died in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1643. His son the second earl, 
in the year 1670, disposed of the house 
and demesne to the Hayman family ; 
and in their possession, we believe, the 
place has continued to our own day. 

About the middle of last century, 
this interesting place received the name 
it now bears, of “ Myrtle Grove,” from 
the luxuriant myrtle-trees which em- 
bower it, some of which have attained 
the height of twenty feet. Never was 
baptism worse bestowed. We can 
only except the case of those villa- 
nous edifices, as Hartley Coleridgp 
styleth them, which mar the entrance 
to every city. It may be appropriate ; 
it may be countryfied ; it may be even 
musical to a Cockney's ear ; but, dear 
reader, should you not choose the 


name by which Raleigh knew it, and 
abhor every other, though proposed 
under pretence’* of improvement 
The mansion itself is built on the 
usual plan of the old English manor- 
houses ; three tall gables form the 
front, and beneath the central one are 
the hall and entrance doorway. If 
you examine a print of Raleigh's birth- 
place in DevorAshire, Hayes Farmi 
without any aid from fancy, you will 
erceive what a general resemblance 
is Youghal dwelling bore to it—a 
resemblance so strong, that the quick 
mind of the Wanderer himself must 
have often perceived it. 

Within, the house has undergone 
but little alteration. The windows 
have been modernized, probably within 
thi present century, as we have con- 
versed with those who remembered 
the old glazing to have consisted of 
small diamond panes set in lead ; and 
the position of the chief staircase has 
been changed ; these are the only ap- 
parent alterations. The interior is 
throughout wainscotted with Irish 
oak, now through age of almost ebony 
hue, and the panelling is iu many 
places richly decorated. There is a 
chimney-piece in the drawing-room 
also of oak, reaching to the ceiling, 
and covered over with grotesque 
figures in elaborate carving, which 
would not disgrace Grinling Gibbons. 
Behind the wainscotting of this room, 
a recess was a few years since revealed, 
in which a part of the old monkish 
library, hidden at the period of the 
Reformation, was discovered. The 
volumes, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, were, with a single ex- 
ception, of little value ; and the only 
wonder is, why such trouble should 
have been taken for their concealment. 
The excepted book is a curious speci- 
men of early printing, and consists of 
two distinct portions-^one printed at 
Mantua in 1479,|in black letter, with 
coloured initials, being a compendium 
of scriptural events from the creation 
to the days of the apostles ; the other 
portion was printed at Strasburgh in 


* See his memoirs — ** When I arrived at Dublin,” he writes, *' all my wealth was 
then [on the 23rd of June, 1588] twenty-seven pounds, three shillinrs, In money, 

and two tokens which my mother had formerly given me, vis., a oiamond ristf 
which I have ever since worn, and still do wear ; and a bracelet of jg^ld wora 
about ten pounds ; a taffety doublet cut with and upon taffSety ; a paur of black 
velvet breeches, laced; a new Milan fustian suit, laced and out upon taifety; 
two <4o«iks ; vmpetent linen and neoessariee ; with my rapier and dagger.** 
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1488, and is Peter Comestor's Eccle- 
tiastical History, dedicated to Prince 
Gonzales by John Scballus, Profes- 
sor of Physio at Horndeld. The 
owner took some pains to inscribe on 
its leaves, more than once, his name 
and his ability to establish his claims, 
if disallowed. We drop the hint for 
the advantage of such readers as have 
saffered equally with eurselves in the 
way of book-lending. He wrote very 
plainly and legibly the solemn words — 
" Johannes Nellang verus est possessor 
hujus libri; potest producere testem.'* 
We do venture on the hope that the 
good monk's piety was not on a par 
with his Latinity. 

Adjoining llaleigh's residence, and 
only divided from it by a fence and 
some trees, is the old Collegiate 
Church, the description of which we 
shall leave to Mr. O' Flanagan, who 
has done it so well as to ^rbid ri- 
valry 

“ The ancient church of Youghal was 
the finest specimen of the pointed Eng- 
lish or Norman style of architecture in 
Ireland. It consisted of a nave, tran- 
sept, and choir, with a square belfry or 
tower on the north side, about fifty feet 
high, which is still in good repair. The 
choir is now roofless and deserted ; its 
magnificent east window, glorious even 
in decay, fills the mind with melancholy 
when seen as the stranger enters the 
churchyard ; and this impression is not 
removed by the condition of that part 
of the ancient building still preserved in 
repair for divine service, namely, the 
nave and a portion of the ancient aisles. 
In the middle of the last century, when 
the old roof was repaired, the person 
employed as architect was so utterly 
incompetent that he quite destroyed the 
original design ; at the same time the 
painted ceiling of tlie interior was re- 
movQ^, and a uniform coat of white- 
wash substituted in its place. Pews 
and galleries were built according to 
the taste, or rather the caprice, of tho 
several parishioners, and though several 
alterations have since been made, they 
have been all further departures from 
the type of the original architecture, so 
thckt the interior is now an anomalous 
compQpnd of a collegllie church and a 
meeting-house. The south division of 
the^ transept uhich still retains the 
name of chancel, is the mausoleum of 
the.Boyles ; and it is much to be wished 
the heir of their vast domains would 
*bettow some little attention on the re- 
.pair and preservation of their monu- 
l^ents. The northern of the 
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transept Is disfigured by the most per- 
verse specimen of Vandal deformity to 
be found in Christendom. A square 
vestry-room, with a naked roof, has 
been erected inside the church, cutting 
off several fine monuments of ancient 
families; one of which, and that tho 
most curious, is consigned to the coal- 
ccllai' of said vestry-room. The com- 
munion-tablo is placed in a recess pro- ' 
jecting into the ruins of the ancient 
choir ; and this modern addition is built 
in a style at utter varimice with the 
original structure of the church, and is 
ornamented with several tablets, con- 
taining the creed, the commandments, 
&e., which neither harmonize with the 
old structure nor with the modern 
changes in it. Nevertheless, the people 
of Youghal are proud of their old 
church, and have reason to be so, in 
spite of all their perverse efforts to 
spoil it. 

“The interior of the deserted choir 
is now nearly filled with tombs, but 
these arc almost hidden in the rank ve- 
getation and tangled weeds which have 
been allowed to spring up unheeded in 
the neglected sanctuary. We doubt if 
there is any other part of Britain, pos- 
sessing such an architectural gem as 
this choir, where it would have been 
permitted to remain in so deplorable a 
condition as in Youghal. The tombs 
offer much to interest the antiquary, 
who, like Old Mortality, loves to re- 
cover tho half-defaccd inscriptions which 
tell the tale of by-gone days. There 
arc many such around this ruined choir. 
Let us rescue a few from oblivion. Here 
is the altar-tomb on the north side of 
the choir. There is little to mark the 
occupant — his name alone — Hie jacet 
Thomas Flemwg — 

** That, only that, to single out the spot. 

By that remember'd, or by that forgot." 

No date, no trace by which his lineage 
might he guessed, or his deeds recalled. 
Another, with some characters which I 
could not decipher, bears a Runic in- 
scription ; the date is tolerably clear, 
1517 ; the remainder much defaced. It 
is supposed to be the tomb of a mayor 
of Youghal. The one surmounted by a 
head over the cross is called Ronayne's 
tomb. He was also a mayor in Queen 
£lizabeth*s reign. There is a , large 
monument to the Boyle family, dated 
1619.' This is in a chapel much exposed 
to the weather, epitaph to Sir 
Richard Villers, Lord President of 
Munster, who ^ed in 1626, Is quaint 
and terse— 

Muiuta msj eoHS the tlms ibtt TiUttt ottM 

To mate wwWf bgr Isstisf tnflb « luuas 
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Of noble parti, ai none can Imitate 

But thoie whose hearts are murled to the State ; 

But, if they press to rival him in fume, 

Munster may bless the time that Villers came.'* 

“ The churchyard of Youghal is one 
of the most picturesque burying-grounds 
in the three kingdoms. It occupies the 
slope of a hill, rising gradually from the 
church to the old town wall, which is 
here in tolerable repair, and it is judi- 
ciously planted with trees and shrubs. 
Somoyears^go, walks were cut through 
the ground, and flights of steps erected 

to facilitate some steep ascents 

The view of the river, and the opposite 
coast of the county of W aterford, from 
the terrace laid out at the upper side of 
the churchyard, is very extensive ; the 
broad part of the river has all the appear • 
ance of a lake inclosed by hills, and sug- 
gests strongly tho idea of a time when 
it found its way to the sea by a course 
different from the harbour of Youghal.” 

And now^ most sweet companion, 
art willing to entrust thyself to us, on 
this bright, autumnal morning, for the 
ascent of the river ? Come with us, 
and pleasant it will be, as we speed 
along, to turn over together the pages 
of the hand-book, look upon its well- 
drawn illustrations, and compare them 
face to face with the honest original, 
and learn' the history and antiquities 
of each crumbling abbey or castle, ere 
they fade away behind us in the sha- 
dowy distance. Familiar to us for 
many a long day has been each wind- 
ing of the Blaekwater, even from its 
far-away source to the sea ; aud will- 
ingly shall we enact the guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend,” if promised tho 
recompense of your society for so 
doing. ^ See! — the tiny passage-boat 
is blowing off her steam, and the fore- 
castle bell is clanging fiercely, and the 
man of business on board beckons with 
moat eloquent warning to quicken our 
steps ; and almost at the same moment 
that we are treading the deck of the 
Star, the connecting plank falls of, the 
paddles revolve, and the little vessel 
shooting rapidly ahead, leaves behind 
her a broad wake of tormented water. 
All is the work of an instant, and we 
are in motion. At a short distance 
above the town, where the tideway 
narrows somewhat, yet is still an 
English mile from shore to shore, you 
perceive a bridge of wood thrown 
across the river. This structure was 
erected in 1628, from a design by the 
late Mr. Nimmo, at a cost of ^30,000, 


raised by shares, and has proved, we 
believe, a fruitless speculation. On 
emerging from its portcullis, our ves- 
sel's prow being now due north, a pre- ^ 
cipitous hill abuts the water on the 
leh hand and, on its summit — ^you 
can see them distinctly now in that 
warm glint of sunshine — are the ruins 
of Uhincrew Abbey, once a preceptory 
of the Knight^ Templars, and suppres- 
sed along with their other houses, in 
1 304. As a military position it was well 
chosen, and must have been deemed 
of importance, if we may judge from 
the extensive works, and the evident 
care bestowed on their construction. 
The order flourished in Ireland during 
the greater part of the thirteenth cen- 
J;ury ; hut their rich establishments 
were too tempting a prey for royal 
cupidity, and King Edward I. at last 
grasped their fine endowments in the 
above-named year. Nor was suffi- 
cient pretext wanting ; for if we credit 
contemporaneous authority, the rapa- 
city, violence, and cruelty of the Tem- 
plars almost justified the severe mea- 
sures employed for their extermination. 
Their ‘^beauseant” banner was tar- 
nished by every crime which the human 
heart, inventive as it is of wickedness, 
can first suggest, then pursue, and 
finally palliate. The pauperes commU 
litones Christi et iempli Solomonis, as 
they loved hypocritically to designate 
themselves, grew at last into a confe- 
deracy powerful in numbers and 
wealth, and Cremendous from a lawless 
and vindictive spirit that laughed at all 
authority, whether human or divine. 
The whole order was finally extin- 
guished in 1311, by a decree of the 
council of Vienne, in Daupbiny, and 
the revenues were bestowed on the 
Knights Hospitallers, or of St John. 
Let us have the guide-book's account 
of them, in connection with their 
ruined house before us : — 

** We have very scanty materials for 
the history of the knights templars that 
settled in Ireland ; but there is reason 
to believe that the preceptory at Rbin- 
crew was very richly endoqiied, for 
castles belonging to its agents are found 
in many parts of the counties of Cork 
and Waterford, which were erected both 
to protect their vassals and to enforce 
due payment of rent and feudal ser- 
vice. Some old peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhincrew averred that there 
were formerly some statues among these^ 
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rviliiBy wid tboy deicribiMl tliBia as re- 
presenting the well-known costume of 
the Templars^the open helmet, cross- 
Wdled sword, and crossed legs, which 
intimated service in Palestine. They 
attributed their destruction to the icono- 
clast fury of .Crom well’s followers, and 
the Puritans who succeeded them ; but 
in some cases the peasants themselves 
have lent aid in the work of destruction. 
Higher up the little stresim, which runs 
into the olackwater below Rhlnorew, 
stands the baronial castle of Kilnatoora, 
vfhich until lately was one of the most 
perfect specimens of a Norman fortified 
rekidence in Ireland. A farmer in the 
neighbourhood demolished a great part 
of the upper story and a beautiful stone 
window, to get materials to build an 
addition to bis house, and only desisted 
when he found that, owing to the 
strength of the cement, it would bo^ 
cheaper for him to obtain stones from 
a neighbouring quarry. Within an hour 
of our having heard this account from 
one of the persons who had actually 
taken part in this barbarous demolition, 
we met another peasant, who ascribed 
the breach to Cromwell’s cannon, and 
who was quite indignant when he found 
that we were in possession of what he 
did not deny to be the real state of the 
case. 

**On the abolition of the Knights 
Templars, it had been stipulated that 
their preceptories, commanderies, and 
estates should be transferred to the 


knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or, 
as Uiey were aftewards called, the Hos- 



beionnng to Rfaincrew were assigned to 
tins, ue rival order of its original pos- 
sessor, for we have found no traces of 
the Hospitallers in the south of Ireland ; 
the priory of St. John, in W^aterford, 
which has indeed been sometimes de- 
scribed as a foundation of their order, 
was really amonastonr of Benedictines. 
In the Jialtese reolm, "however, we 
fhid lib knights holding high rank, 
and eubdes of money recmvc# from 
estates belonging to the order in Ire* 
land; and there is also evidence to 
s^w that the lands of Rhincrew were 
not seised by the crown previous to the 
general dissolution of the monasteries, 
ato which they were gritfed to Sir 
Wplter |a]eigh. " 

** There is a tradition that spacious 
apartments, now choked with rubbish, 
were eaeavated by the knights in the 
rtKk 00 whUl ^^9 preceptory stands, 
and that idiOiiliq eubt^ passages 
led tc^ee^et sally-ports, at different 
df the rirer. The rubii were too 
to of f nob reiearelus 


as would test the truth of this tale, and 
we fear that there is not enough of anti- 
quarian enterprise and enthusiasm in the 
neighbourhood to stimulate to so toil- 
some and expensive an investigation. 
On the hill between Rhincrew and 
Temple- Michael there are traces of some 
field-entrenchments of considerable ex- 
tent ; but tradition and history are silent 
as to their nature or object.” 

Temple- Michael, which, is now 
fronting ns, was a strong outpost 
belonging to the same ambitious bro- 
therhood ; the second portion of the 
name was derived from the allusions 
of Scripture to the war in heaven, 
and the great leader of the angelic 
armies was the chosen patron of the 
militant heroes of earth. Of a square 
embattled tower, the mere shell re- 
miuns ; two of the walls are standing, 
but they promise, before long, to 
topple headlong, and the work of ruin 
will then be completed. This castle 
of the Templars is divided by a narrow 
inlet from Molana, once an island, but 
now united to the mainland, where 
a monastery was founded in 501, 
by St. Fachnan, called hence Mo- 
lanfides. In one of the cloisters 
is a modern statue of the saint, 
which represents him in the Sowing 
robes of his order. Among the ruins 
of Molana Abbey lie the bones of 
Raymond le Gros, the noblest of the 
band of adventurers who attempted 
the conquest of Ireland. An arched 
window, in part filled up, contains his 
tomb, with bis name, and 1166, the 
year of bis death, inscribed ; the 
sepulchre is surmounted by a funeral 
urn, but this latter does not seem of 
coeval date. The abbey and its grounds 
now form a portion of the demesne of 
Ballinatra, the seat of Richard Smith, 
Esq., brother-in-law to the Prince of 
Capua. 

Some of the scenery around Ballioa- 
tra Is not excelled by any in Wicklow, 
to which it bears, a strong resemblance 
in the shapes of tiie monntMns, and 
the luxuriant woods' clothing their 
sides. One sequestered little dale, m 
particular, called Glendyoe, deserves 
a visit ; and here is a legend almost as 
romantic as the place itidf « 

** In the valley of Glendyne, a rocky 
basin, not so penect now as it was some 
years ago, is kept constantly ftill by a 
stream hmg trm a dW above^ the 
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superfluous water drippiug over the 
sioes of the basin. Tradition states 
that there were sorcerers who could 
raise the shadows of futurity on the 
surface of this fluid mirror ; and it re- 
quired but little exertion of the credu- 
lous imagination to give form and pres- 
sure to the varying shades which indis- 
tinctly appear on its dark waters. Simi- 
lar legends are found attached to these 
natural rock basins in all parts of Eu- 
rope, confijjming Warburton*a assertion, 
that hydromaney is one of the most 
widely-spread forms of divination. He 
thinks, from the name of the place 
where the witch resided who invoked 
Samuel — *Endor,* i, e, * perpetual foun- 
— that she had intended to consult 
^the shadows on one of those natural 
* inirrors ; and that this will explain her 
astonishment, when a spirit appeared 
instead of a shade. An old man in 
Olendyne had some faint recollection of 
a tradition, which described a fair lady 
going to discover in the rock^ basin the 
fate of her lover, who had enlisted in the 
Irish brigade ; she beheld him falling in 
battle, and soon after died of a broken 
heart. On the day of her funeral, intel- 
ligence arrived of her lover having fallen 
in some skirmish, nearly at the time 
when she beheld the fatal vision." 

A mile or two higher up the river^ 
we come to Strancaliy Castle, one of 
the chief fortresses of the original lords 
of the soil, the Earls of Desmond; 
and a little way further, to its new 
compeer, which usurps its name, the 
seat of John Keily, Esq. Strancaliy 
of the Desmonds is seated on a bold 
cliff, overhanging the river, here par- 
ticularly deep. The massive rock 
forming its foundation exhibits a tun- 
nel, evidently of artificial formation; 
art, at least, was employed to carry 
out in it the attempt of nature. This 
if called the Murdering Hole; and, 
in explanation, you are told that the 
lord of the castle was wont at times to 
make his guests— very naturally we 


say— of the rich and powerful who 
dwelt around him ; nay I be was even 
so forgiving and mereifnl, that he 
would reconcile himself to his most 
hated foe, provided that foe, now a 
friend, would come home aqd sap .with 
him. But when the hearts of his 
guests were now made merry with 
wine, when every wrinkle was smoothed, 
and every beamed with smiles, 
when the cares of this naughty world 
were all very cordially eschewed, and, 
for a wonder, obeyed the dismissing 
command; then the earl’s trained 
band were silently admitted. A &w 
rapid cuts and blows — each thrust 
letting out a life — a brief struggle- 
two or three convulsive groans — and 
the inimitable host had terminated his 
* banquet, for none were left him to 
entertain— while, as a finale, the 
corses, with weights attached, were 
lowered into the river by this secret 
communication. His guests’ broad 
acres were added to his own ; and not 
an enemy in the world had the happy 
man now to harm him, until his mis- 
chances should raise up some more, 
to be used in the very same way# 
Strancaliy was taken by assault, in 
1579, by the English forces, under 
the Earl of Ormond, and was forth- 
with blown up with gunpowder : the 
effects of the explosion are still visible 
in the riven walls and masses of ma- 
sonry tossed about in wild confusion. 
On a former occasion, we made some 
allusion to these events;* and ex- 
pressed our belief that the writer of 
the Faerie Queene described them in 
his allegorical story of the cruelties of 
Pollentc, and his subjugation by the 
good knight, Sir Artegall. Let the 
reader keep in mind what we have 
said above, whi]||^perusing these brief 
passages in Spenser ; and we shall 
answer for his judgment 


His name is bight Pollente, rightly so, 

For that he is so puissant and strong, 

That with his powre he all doth overgo, 

And makes them subiect to his mighty wrong ; 

And some by sleight he eke doth underfong : 

For, on a bridge he custometh to fight, 

Which is but narrow, but exceeding long ; 

And in the same are many trap-fals pight, 

Through which the rider downe doth fall, through oversight. 
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** And underneath the same a river flowes, 

This is both swift and dangerous deepe udthall ; 
Into the which whomso he overthrowes, 

All destitute of help doth headlong fall. 


** Then doth he take the spoile of them at wilb 
And to his daughter brings, that dwells thereby: 
Who all that comes doth take, and therewith fill 
The coffers of her wicked threasury ; 

Which she with wrongs hath heaped up so hy, 
That many princes she in wealth exce^es, 

And pnrchast all the countrey lying ny, 

With the revenue of her plenteous meedes, 

Her name is Memera, agreing with her deedes.*’ 


Theoi as to the destruction of the buildingi where these scenes were enactedf 

“ And, lastly, all that castle quite he rased. 

Even from the sole of his foundation. 

And all the hewen stones thereof defaced. 

That there mote be no hope of reparation, 

Nor memory thereof to any nation/' 


Dromanai the seat of Lord Stuart 
de Decies, is not less attractive from 
the beauty of its sceneryi than from 
the number of its historical associa- 
tions. liis situated on the opposite bank 
from Strancally» on the right hand as 
we approach the town of Cappoquin. 
The present noble owner, though a 
peer of but recent creation, is lineally 
descended from the Earls of Grandi- 
son, who, had here their residence; 
and again through them from the 
Earls of Desmond. Eleanor, Coun- 
tess of Desmond, and widow of James, 
the thirteenth earl, was born here in 
the early part of Edward the Fourth's 
reign. She lived to witness the ruin of 
her princely house, by the attatnder 
passM in 1586: when one hundred 
and forty years old, made her appear- 
ance at the English court, to solicit 
the restoration of her jointure, and 
we believe it was immediately ordered. 
The cherry was first domesticated in 
this country, at Dromana, having been 
brought from the Canary Isles, by 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and the coun- 
tess' death is attribute to have at last 
taken place, in consequence of a fall 


from a high branch of a favourite 
cherry tree, into which she had climbed 
to get at the fruit. A furious battle 
was fought at Affane, in this neigh- 
bourhood, in February, 1564, between 
the retainers of the rival Earls of 
Ormond and Desmond. The latter 
had two hundred and eighty of his 
men killed, and was himself taken 
prisoner. When the victors were 
bearing him from the field, their leader 
rode up to satisfy his malignant gaze, 
and taunted the captive with the in- 
quiry, ** Where is now the great Earl 
of Desmond ?" ** Where ?" was the 
fierce reply of the wounded chief, as 
with pain be lifted himself upon bis 
elbow — where, but in his proper plag^, 
still on the necks of the Butlers ?" It 
is pleasant to add, that through the 
intervention of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the English government, a 
reconciliation took place, though at 
first of so uncertain a nature, that an 
aperture was made in the oak door of 
St. Patrick's ebaoter-house, Dublin, 
for the purpose or enabling the rivals 
to shake hands, without the hazard of 
either being poiguarded by the other. 
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Two more volumes of the mysterious 
contents of one of the wainscot chests 
or boxes in the library at Strawberry 
Hilh" described with such minuteness 
in the will of Horace Walpole: — 

“ I desire,” says the testator, “ that 
as soon as 1 am dead, my executor and 
executrix will cord up strongly and seal 
the larger box, marked A, and deliver it 
to the Honourable Hugh Conway Sey- 
mour, to be kept by him unopened and 
unsealed [sealoa ?] till the eldest son of 
Lady Waldegravc, or whichever of her 
sons, being Earl of Waldegrave, shall 
attain the age of twenty- five years, when 
the said chest, with whatever it con- 
tains, shall be delivered to him as his 

own The key of the said 

chest is in one of the cupboards of the 
green closet, within the blue breakfast- 
room at Strawberry Hill ; and that key 
I desire may be delivered to Laura, 
Lady Waldegravc, to bo kept by her 
till her son receives the chest/’ 

In compliance with the supposed 
wish of the author, when the destined 
time came, two volumes of ** Memoirs 
of the Last Ten Years of the Reign of 
George the Second,” which formed 
part of the contents of this strong box, 
were published by the late Lord Hol- 
land ; and early in the present year, 
the two first volumes of the publica- 
tion by Sir Denis le Marchant, the 
third and fourth of which are before 
us. 

Walpole was favourably circum- 
stanced for ebservation, and details 
pleasantly enough the intrigues and 
cabals for power, in which be himself 
was in an humble degree an actor. It 
has been Said by Lord Byron, that 
Walpole's literary talents are under- 
valued from the circumstance of his 
being **a gentleman ** — the word being 
used by him in an offensive acceptation, 
fortunately becoming each day less in- 
telligible, which would confine its 
meaning to the accident of birth. W ai- 
pole's works of fiction are disregarded, 
not because of his rank, but because 


they are little worth reading ; and bis 
historical works are read, not because 
of their merit — for they have little- 
hut because bki position gave him op> 
portunities of observation which were 
not neglected. The war of caste, 
which is every now and then assumed 
to exist in literature, appears to us 
altogether imaginary. Works of any 
such merit as to fix attention, are read 
by the public with little concern whe- 
ther they are produced by peers or 
asants ; and if there be a difference 
the chances of their being read, it 
is in favour of the peer. In Walpole's 
time some such war did exist. Is there 
a man of any rank in our day who 
could think in the feeling in which the 
following passage is written? It is 
Walpole's account of Burke's first ap- 
pearance 

** There appeared in this debate a new 
speaker, whoso fame for eloquence soon 
rose above the ordinary pitch. His 
name was Edmund Burke, an Irishman, 
of a Roman Catholic family, and actually 
married to one of that persuasion. He 
had been known to the public for a few 
years by his * Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,' and other ingenious works ; 
but the narrowness of his fortune had 
kept him down, and his best revenue had 
arisen from writing for booksellers. 
Lord Rockingham, on being raised to 
the head of the Treasury, had taken 
Burke as his private secretary, as Mr. 
Conway had nis cousin William. Ed- 
mund immediately proved a bitter 
scourge to George Grenville, whose 
tedious harangues he ridiculed with infi- 
nite wit, and ans^-ered with equal argu- 
ment. Grenville himself was not more 
copious ; but with unexhausted fertility, 
Burke had an imagination that poured 
out new ideas, metaphors, and allusions, 
which came forth ready dressed in the 
most ornamental, and yet the most cor- 
rect language. In truth, he was so fond 
of flowers, that he snatched them if they 
presented themselves even froig Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. His wit, though pre- 
pared, seldom failed him ; his iudgment 
often. Aiming always at the brilliant, and 
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rarely concise, it appeared that he felt 
nothing really but the lust of applause. 
His knowledge was infinite, but ranity 
had the only key to it ; and though, no 
doubt, he aspired highly, he seemed con- 
tent when he had satisfied the glory of 
the day, whatever proved the event of 
the debate. This kind of eloquence con- 
tented himself, and often his party ; but 
the house grew weary at length of so 
many essays. Having come too late 
into public life, and being too conceited 
to study men whom he thought his infe- 
riors in ability, he proved a very indif- 
ferent politician — the case of many men 
I have Known, who have dealt too much 
in books or a profession; they apply 
their knowledge to objects to which it 
does not belong, and think it as easy to 
govern men when they rise above them, 
as they found, when themselves wer# 
lower, and we their superiors, by flat- 
tery. It is, perhaps, more expedient for 
a man of mean birth to be humble after 
his exaltation than before. Insolence is 
more easily tolerated in an inferior, than 
ill an inferior mounted above his supe- 

The feelings which Walpole betrays 
in this passage seem to have been the 
influencing principles of his life, and to 
have been shared with thousands. It 
is impossible to read a single page of 
the history of half a century ago, and 
not to feel that society has in late years 
made almost incredible ad\ance5. The 
trigiies for place which are here re- 
corded — the diplomacy, every sentence 
of the language of which seemed an 
exercise of diwonest skill — the pitiful 
shuffling — the daring bravado — and, 
where nothing else would do, the bold, 
unblushing lie — all these things have 
past away ; and political honesty is a 
word not absolutely without meaning. 
In Walpolp's times, ^whenever he did 
not understand a man — when the mo- 
tives on which a man acted were not in- 
telligible on any of his narrow views-— 
he had the ready solution, the man was 
ii|ad» or a Methodist, and straightwav 
came a cloud of anecdotes to establisn 
insanity in the form of devotion or 
some other. If 
^Tbe^volutnes before us open with 
the year 1767, and with an account of 
the eiyttsion of the Jesuits from Spain. 
The Jteasure is said to have been so 
wholly unexpected by them, that they 
^ Jp^e made prisoners in their convents 
^ ^rooghout the fcin^om# without hav* 
iQg the least suspicion of what was in- 
tended. If this be indeed so, it goes 


far to acquit them of the talent for 
intrigue with which they are charged. 
It is indeed strange, that a design 
such as that of their entire removal, 
could have existed for any time 
without being suspected by them- 
selves, or communicated to them by 
some devotee in so pious a country as 
Spain. 

‘'That fabric of human policy and 
wickedness fell to the ground in an in- 
stant. Not a murmur was heard against 
the rigour of the sentence, though they 
were conducted to the sea-coast like 
exiled malefactors, thrust into ships, 
and sent like cargoes of damaged goods 
to their proprietor, the pope.* 

The pope did not receive them, on 
account of the expense attending their 
support; and they were at last de- 
spatched to Corsica, and given a franc 
a day to live on. Walpole was given 
an account of the causes that led to 
this, by M. Mello, the Portuguese mi- 
nister in England, and attributes the 
bold step of thus getting rid of them, 
to the genius of Count D’Oeyras, the 
prime minister of Portugal. D’Oeyras 
found the Portuguese settlements that 
bordered on the French extremely 
neglected. The queen-regent of Spain 
bad agreed to an exchange of lands, 
ceding to Portugal part of the Jesuits' 
territory of Paraguay, and intending 
to involve the court of Lisbon in a 
quarrel with the Jesuits. 

** The Jesuits refused the exchange, 
and imputing the machination to D'Qpy- 
ras, endeavoured to excite the contbs- 
sors of both kings and queens to attempt 
the ruin of that minister.*’ 

' This drew on them D'Oeyras’s re- 
sentment, and their own ruin. 

Such is Walpole’s account of the 
matter, and if not accurate, is not ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with the true 
account given by Muriel in his sup- 
plementary chapter to the French 
translation of Coxe'8 Historv of the 
Spanish Bourbons. The exemange of 
lands to which Walpole refers was re- 
sisted for a considerable time by the 
Indian militia of the Jesuits. This 
led to the expulsion of the order from 
Portugal in 1759p and was not without 
influenoeon their fate through Europe. 
In 1764 ,thqr were driyen from France. 
The red aulAior of the meeinre ac- 
cribed to D’Oqyras, by Walpole, was 
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Don Pedro D'Arandai President of 
the Council of Castile. His plans for 
the improvement of the country were 
inconsistent with the existence of the 
order. Their contriving to be em- 
ployed in all the departments of the 
state identified them in the opinion of 
the people with all the abuses of an 
ill-governed country. D* Aranda suc- 
ceeded in quelling a fierce insurrection, 
which for sume hours had placed the 
royal family and the capital at the 
mercy of the mob ; and when the 
danger was over, he arraigned the 
.Jesuits as the instigators of the tumult. 
He obtained the royal edict for their 
expulsion ; and no sooner was it ob- 
tained, than it appeared that arrange- 
ments had been already made to have 
it carried into instant execution.* 

The period of English history with 
which these volumes commence was 
one of considerable importance — im- 
portance not felt as it ought by Wal- 
pole, with whom every thing is regarded 
rather as a struggle for power between 
individuals and representatives of 
family interests, than as involving 
principles, best discusi«ed when all 
such interests are forgotten. The 
administration of Lord Kockingbam 
had been broken up on the 30th of 
.July, 1760, after a reign of one year 
and twenty days. They fell, and de- 
served to fall, being united by no 
principle. The individuals composing 
that ministry were respectable, but on 
the roost important points they differed 
with each other. Burke spoke "of 
the distractions of the British empire 
having been composed by the repeal of 
the American stamp act." It is hard 
to agree with him in this as a matter 
of fact ; and we cannot but think that 
mischief, and little but mischief, donld 
have arisen from the course pursued 
by the Rockingham administration, who 
at the same moment repealed the stamp 
act and asserted the right of arbitrary 
taxation of English colonies as existing 
in the British parliament. Their con- 
duct on the American question was 
indecisive, and seemed almost to have 
been governed by accident. Nugent 


(afterwards Lord Clare) insisted that 
the honour of Englana was pledged 
to support the stamp act, while Gene- 
ral Conway expressed his entire ease- 
ment with the views urged by Pitt. 
The course suggested by Pitt, and 
supported by his most powerful elo- 
quence, seems to us to have been the 
only safe onei He insisted on > the 
mother country's unlimited power of 
legislation over her colonies, but he 
denied that taxation was any part of 
legislative power. 

" The taxes are," said he, " a volun- 
tary gift, and grant of the Commons 
alone. If taxation be a part of simple 
legislation, the peers have rights in tax- 
ation as well as yourselves — rights 
which they will claim — which they will 
exercise, whenever the principle can be 
supported by power. There is an idea 
in some, that the colonies are virtually 
represented in the house. 1 would fain 
know by whom an American knight is 
represented here. Is he represented by 
a knight of the shire in any county in 
this kingdom? — or will you tell him 
that he is represented by any represen- 
tati\'e of a borough-— of a borough 
which, perhaps, its own representatives 
never saw ? This is what is called the 
rotten part of the constitution. It can^ 
not continue a century. If it does not 
drop, it must be amputated. The idea of 
a virtual representation of America in 
this is the most contemptible idea that 
ever entered the head of any roan. It 
does not deserve a serious refutation. 
.... I rejoice that America has 
resisted. Three millions of people so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty, as vo- 
luntarily to submit to be slaves, would 
have been fit instruments to make 
slaves of all the rest." 

It is not probable that any course 
which might ha^e been adopted qould 
have much longer enabled us to retaiu 
America ; but it seems not possible to 
have imagined any, lefs likely to be 
of use, than that which was adopte^. 
To have distinctly repudiated the 
principle of the stamp act, when re- 
pealing it, would have been undoubt- 
edly a more becoming course tj^an the 
strange one of asserting the right. 


* ** The most minute arrangements bad been made thronghout Spain for its imme- 
diate execution by Campomanes, then a young man, ana lately appointed to t|m 
ministry ; and the skill with whu^ this was accomplished is stUl cited by the name 
historians as the masterpiece of that statesman, high as his reputation desigrveiBy 

stands as an economist, a writer, and a minister."— 5c> D. Le Marckant 
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and admitting the want of power to 
'Enforce it. Before passing these con- 
tradictory measures^ witnesses were 
examined* and* among others* Frank- 
lin* who expressed an opinion that the 
colonists would be satisfied with the 
repeal* even though accompanied with 
an act declaring the right of parlia- 
ment to impose taxes pleasure. A 
Whig ministry* every member of 
which entertained opposed views — 
disliked and distrusted by the king* 
whose personal feelings were mixed 
up with the American question to 
such a degree* as to make him resent 
any concession, — ill seconded even by 
the usual adherents of ministry* as 
several of the offices were occupied by 
the remains of Lord Bute's party^ 
who defied every effort to dislodge 
them, — and assailed by the thunder of 
Pitt's indignant eloquence* could not 
long stand. They were destined to 
fall by internal treason* or what can 
be scarcely distinguished from such. 
Lord Northington* who held the great 
seal* had differed with his colleagues 
on several occasions* but does not ap- 
pear to have communicated to them 
his intention of releasing himself from 
office* or his conviction of their ina- 
bility to carry on the business of go- 
vernment. Early in 1766, it would 
appear* from Lord Henley’s Memoir, 
that his health was much impaired, 
and that he desired an honourable 
and quiet retreat.” To obtain this, 
he determined to break up the admi- 
nistration of which he formed a part* 
and to accept a subordinate, but less 
laborious situation* among their suc- 
cessors." On the iith of July* he in- 
formed the kin^ that the ministry 
could not retain their situation* de-. 
dined attending ad^ more cabinet 
meetings* and recommended bis ma- 
jesty to send for Mr. Pitt. Lord 
NorthiDgton*^on the 7th of July* for- 
warded a note from the king to Mr. 
^itt* and in a postscript to the letter 
enclosing this note says — ** 1 have not 
uttered a word of this business but to 
Lordpimden."* ^ 


The formistion of the Chatham ad- 
ministration disappointed all who were 
concerned in it* except* perhaps* Lord 
Northington* who* in the new arrange- 
ments* was lord president. The king 
intended that most of the existing 
ministry should remain in. This was 
found unmanageable* from the differ- 
ences between Pitt, (Lord Chatham)* 
and Lord Temple. Charles Towns- 
hend, an important figure Hi the drama 
about to commence* had been paymas- 
ter-general, and was now made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The great 
difference of income between the office 
which he held and that which was 
offered him, made the negociation with 
him of some difficulty,! and his delays 
and indecision seem to have lost the 
ministry the important aid of Dowdes- 
well. A letter of Dowdeswcll to his 
wife, written on the day the Rock- 
ingham went down, augured too truly 
the fate of the Chatham adventure : — 

** Lord Dartmouth has resigned. 

Stanley goes to Petersburg 

Politicians at court conclude, that Pitt 
bluing made a peer, means to say he has 
formed a ministry, and they may now 
shift for themselves, Fine discordant 
elements. On my conscience, if they 
offer me, 1 shall doubt the prudence of 
accepting, ubere the administration is 
50 liitle likely to be lasting.” 

Before the end of the year Sir 
Charles Saunders, Sir William Mere- 
dith, and Admiral Keppel resigned 
their places at the admiralty* and the 
Duke of Portland and other Lurds 
withdrew their support.J 

There was a failure of the harvest 
this year ; there was an actual scar- 
city of grain* and the popular feeling 
expressed itself in several acts of vio- 
lence. The military were called in* 
and^ several lives lost. The price of 
gprain was said to have risen in conse- 
quence of forestalling and monopoly* 
and proclamations were issued against 
these very doubtful offences. Another 
proclamation sent forth* prohibit- 
ing the exportation of wheat* and an 


* Oiatham CorrespoDdence, Vol II. p. 435, and Sir Henry Ci^vendUh^s Debates 
Vol. I. p. 577. ' 

t The paymaetar-general’s office was worth £7000 a year— the other £2500 — 
^ ^ P*tt — Chatham Correspondence, Vol. 11 . p. 454. 

^ DowdeeweB, by hit M.^Caoen3uh'e Debater, VoL I., Ap^ 
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embargo laid on nil outward-bound 
ships laden with corn. 

November camei and with it the 
meeting of parliament. The urgency 
of the occasion had led the ministry 
to impose the embargo without the 
sanction of the legislature^ and they 
now came to ask an indemnity for the 
officers who had acted under the 
orders of council. The opposition 
was strongs and a vexatious amend- 
ment was moved, which proposed to 
include in the bill of indemnities the 
ministers who advised, as well ns the 
officers who bad executed this stretch ' 
of the prerogative, which it was in- 
sisted violated the first principles of 
the constitution. Lord Chatham was 
confined to his house by illness at the 
time the embargo was discussed in 
council, but his strenuous advice was 
for it ; and Lord ('ainden, the chan- 
cellor, insisted,' in the House of Lords, 
that the prohibition was a due exer- 
cise of authority. “ The crown,” said 
he — the sole executive power is to 
be intrusted with the safety of the 
state during the recess of parliament, 
which is at most a forty days’ tyranny.” 
Lords Mansfield, Temple, and Lytilc- 
ton, stood forward against this doc- 
trine. Dispensing with the consent 
of parliament was expressly mentioned 
in the bill of rights as one of the 
grievances under the des}) 0 tism sought 
to be estabiisbed by James 11. In no 
tyranny on earth was any plea ever 
used but that of the good of the peo- 
ple.” But Camden’s thunder was that 
which produced the loudest and most 
prolonged echo. Forty days’ ty- 
ranny I” How often had tho noble 
lord been heard to say that the price 
of one hour’s liberty none could tell 
but an English jury : but forty days’ 
tyranny — of the crown — over the peo- 
ple — who could endur^ the thought ? 

** My lords,” said one of the speakers, 

** less than forty days’ tyranny, such as 
the country has sometimes felt, would, 

1 beUeve, bring your lordships together, 
without a. summons, from your sick- 
beds, riding even upon post-horses, in 
hot weather, faster than our great pa- 
triots themselves, to gSA- a place or a 
pension, or both ; yet establish a dis- 
pensing power, and you cannot be surcK 
of either Ubertv or laws for forty mi- 
nutes. The dispensing power is the 
rock Ivvfaich £ngli.sh hi.story has warned 
agiunst with such awful beacons — an 

. VoL. XXVI.— No. 15B. 


attempt that lost two prioees their 
crowns, and one bis head, and that at 
Icngtli expelled bis family out of this 
land of liberty to the regions of ty^ 
ranny.” 

In these difficulties, Chatham made 
an abortive attempt to attach the Bed- 
ford interest ^o his side ; and this fall- 
ing, he sought to withdraw firom that 
powerful family some of their adhe- 
rents, by the gift of peerages. A more 
unpopular demonstration of weakness 
was a sort of coalition with the court 
party: Lord De Spencer^ who had 
been Lord Bute's Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was made Postmaster; and 
Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Li- 
verpool), who had been Bute’s private 
secretary, was made a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

At the close of the session of 1766, 
a committee had been appointed to in- 
quire into the affairs of the East 
India Company, and an order made 
for printing their papers, which was 
violently resisted by the directors, as 
tending to expose confidential letters. 
The inquiry involved questions of 
scarcely less moment than those which 
the American dispute forced into agi- 
tation. The right of the Company to 
its territorial possessions was denied, 
as not included in, or in any way deri- 
vable from its charter as a trading cor- 
poration ; and, on the other hand, the 
inquiry was treated as an invasion of 
the rights of private property. On this, 
as on the American question, the ar- 
gument, ah inconvenient^ was urged 
beyond all fair application. The Ame- 
ricans can have committed no offence, 
it was argued in tBc one case — as, 
though you may put them on their 
trial for treason ^r sedition, you will 
find no juries to convict ; and in the 
same way was the case of the India 
Company dealt with. The crown can 
have no rights, it was s^d, for^the^e 
are no courts in which such rightS 
could be tried ; the absence of , any 
right was argued, from there being no 
’ known machifiery of the law applicabH); 
to the occasion. In both cam the 
practical answer is the same. ' If laws* 
cannot be carried into effect, the coun- 
try is compelled to new legislation. 
The very fact of there being no legal 
remedy in cases where the defirat can- 
not be supplied by the oourte of equity^ 
is an imperative reason for tile inter- 

z 
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ference of the legislature. An inquiry 
was ordered, and Walpole tells us 
that, on the reassembling of parlia- 
ment in the following Spring, 

“ The directors of the East India 
Company, alarmed at the strength of 
the evidence against them, had deter- 
mined to make a compromise or bargain 
with the government: and, fearing that 
Lord Chatham a'ould reject their pro- 
posal, had sent severally round to the 
members of the cabinet to desire to 
treat. At a council held the evening 
before the meeting of parliament, Con-, 
way brought them all over to his opi- 
nion for a treaty ; and he, with tW 
Duke of Grafton and Charles Town- 
shendi were commissioned by the rest to 
negociate. The last was grown agregt 
advocate for the Company, and said 
that now, on the death of his wife's mo- 
ther, the Duchess of Argyle, he himself 
was become a considerable proprietor 
of India stock. All the truth was, that 
he Intended to be so ; the duchess had 
not a shilling in that fund. He had 
acted with the same lightness when, as 
Ohaiicellor of the Exchequer, he had 
bemi to open the budget before the holi- 
days. He had caused Onslow to make 
his excuse on pretence of illness, and 
then appeared there, vvalking about the 
House. Two days after, he did open it ; 
but of that more hereafter, when 1 come 
to speak of his proposed taxes,” — Vol, 
JILpp. 12, 13. 

Ad agreement was at last come to 
between the company and the govern- 
meoL which was amusingly interfered 
with by the proprietors. A court of 
proprietors was called to ratify the 
terms, and they, instead of proceeding 
to the business which they had been 
called, chose to%6at themselves with 
a dividem^j^ore the Ainds should be 
tied up foi^the purposes of the treaty. 
The directors had anticipated this dan- 
er, and forewarned ministers of it, 
at were afr|ud to acknowledge to the 
ottit of proprietors that they had 
\ le the oommonicalion. The House 
nf Commons was indignant at what 
was certainty, in the ci^mstances, a 
^OB^breach of faith, directors 
were examined at the bar of the 
House, and Mr. Dyson moved for 
leave ^ regulating 

the making of dividends. 

. ** It was on that day, and on that 
jpeoaslen, that Charles Townshend dis- 
in a latitade beyond b^f, the 


amazing powers of his capacity, and 
the no less amazing incongruities of his 
character. He had taken on himself, 
early in the day, the examination of the 
Company’s conduct ; and in a very cool 
sensinle speech on that occasion, and 
with a becoming consciousness of his 
own levity, had told the House that he 
hoped he had atoned for the inconside- 
ration of his past life, by the care he 
had taken of that business. He had 
scarce uttered this speech* but, as if to 
atone for that (however false) atone- 
ment, be left the House and w^oiit home 
to dinner, not concerning himself with 
Dyson $ motion that was to follow. As 
thlat motion was, however, of a novel 
nature, it produced suspicion, objection, 
and difficulties. Conway being pressed, 
and not caring to be the sole champion 
of an invidious measure, that was in 
reality not only in Townshend’s pro- 
vince, but which ho had had a principal 
hand in framing, sent for him back to 
the House. He returned about eight in 
the evening, half drunk with champagne, 
and more intoxicated with spirits. He 
rose to speak without giving himself 
time to learn, and without caring what 
had been in agitation, except that the 
motion had given an alarm. The first 
thing he did, was to call God to wit- 
ness that he had not been consulted on 
the motion,— a confession implying that 
he was not consulted on a business in 
his own department; and the more mar- 
vellous, as the disgrace of which he 
seemed to complain or boast of, was 
absolutely false. There were sitting 
round liim twelve persons who had been 
in consultation with him that very morn- 
ing, and with bis assistance haa drawn 
up the motion, on his own table, and who 
were petrified at his most unparalleled 
effrontery, and causeless want of truth. ^ 
When be sat down again, Conway asked 
him softly, how he could affirm so gross 
a falsehood ? He replied carelessly, * I 
thought it would be better to say so 
but before he sat down, he had poured 
forth a torrent of wit, parts, humour, 
knowledge, absurdity, vanity, and fic- 
tion, heightened by all the graces of 
comedy, the happiness of allusion and 
potation, and the buffoonery of force. 
To the purpose of the question ho said 
not a syllable. It was a descant on Gm 
times, a picture of parties, of their 
leaders, of their hopes, and defects. 4t 
was an enconium and a satire on him- 
self: and while he painted the preten- 
sions of birth, riches, connections, fa- 
vour, titles ; while he affected to praise 
Lord Rockingham, and that faction, and 
yet insmnated that nothing but parts Dke 
ms own were qualified to preside 
while be less covertly arraigned Ac 
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wild incapacity^of Lord Chatham,* ** he 
excited such murmurs of wonder, admi- 
ration, applause, laughter, pity, and 
scorn, that nothing was so true as tho 
sentence with which he concluded, when 
speaking of Government ; he said it was 
become what he himself had often been 
called — a weathercock, 

“ Such was the wit, abundance, and 
impropriety of this speech, that for 
some days men could talk or inquire of 
nothing clse^ 'Did you hear Charles 
Townshend s champagne spooch ?* was 
the universal question. For myself, 
1 protest it w'as the most singular plea- 
sure of the kind I ever tasted. The bac- 
chanalian ontimsiasm of Pindar flowed 
in torrents less rapid and less eloquent , 
and inspires less delight, than Towns- 
liend’s imagery, which conveyed mean- 
ing in every sentence. It was Garrick 
writing and acting ext(‘mporc scenes of 
Congreve. A light circumstance in- 
creased tho mirth of the audience. In 
the fervour of speaking, Townshend 
rubbed off tho patch from his eye, which 
he had represented as grievously cut 
throe days before : no mark w'as dis- 
cernible, but to the nearest spectators 
a scratch so slight, that he might have 
made, and perhaps had made it himself 
with a pin.f To me the entertainment 
of the day was complete. He went to 
supper w'ith us at Mr. Conway’s, where, 
the flood of his gaiety not * being e.\- 


hausted, he kept the table in a roar till 
two in the morning, by yarioua sallies 
and pictures, the last of which was a 
scene in which he mimicked inimitably 
his own wife, and another great lady 
with whom he fancied himself in love.’* 
— Viil III, pp, 23—26. 

The India affair was finally settled 
by a compromise with the directors ; 
but the act of the general court of 
proprietors led to important changes 
in the constitution and powers of the 
company. The qualification to vote 
was restricted to persons possessed of 
a larger quantity of stock, and the 
amount of dividends itself was regu- 
lated. In argument the ministry un- 
doubtedly had the best of it4 as pre- 
ifiously the company had the power of 
declaring dividends without reference 
to the actual state of its funds. The 
fluctuation in India stock introduced a 
spirit of gambling into the country, 
which, when India stock was at all 
high, was cherished at the expense of 
other .stocks, and what was felt of 
most moment, the dividends declared 
encroached on the revenue of the late 
territorial acquisitions of the company, 
and it was far from certain that there 
might not be actual loss from that 


• Mr. Townshend had not many months before entertained a very diflPerent opinion 
of this great man, as appears from the following passage in the Duke of Grafton’s 
MS. Memoirs. " On the night preceding Lord Chatham’s first journey to Bath, 
Mr. Charles Townshend was for the first time summoned to the Cabinet. The 
business was on a general view and statement of the actual situation and interests 
of the various powers in Europe. Lord Chatham had taken the lead in this con- 
sideration in so masterly a manner, as to raise tho admiration and desire of us all 
to co-operate with him in forwarding his view's. Mr. Townshend was particularly 
astonished, and owned to me, as 1 was carrying him in my carriage home, that 
Lord Chatham had just shown to us what inferior animals we wiere, and that as 
much as he had seen of him before, he did not conceive till that night his superiority 
to he so very transcendant.” • ^ 

t The following more friendly account of this singular scene is transcribed from 
8ir George Colehrooke's Memoirs. 

** Mr. Towmshend loved good living, but had not a strong stomach. He com- 
mitted therefore fretjuent excesses, considering his constitution, which would not 
have been intemperauce in another. He was supposed, for instance, to have made 
a speech in the heat of wine, when that was really not the case. It was a speech 
in which he treated with great levity, but with w’onderful art, the characters of tho 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Shelburne, whom, though his colleagues in office, he 
entertained a sovereign contempt for, and heartily wished to got rid of. He had a 
black ribbon over one of his eyes that day, hi^ving tumbled out of bed probaWy tif 
a fit of epilepsy, and this added to the impression made on his auditors that he was 
tipsy, whereas it was a speech he had meditated a great while upon, and it was 
only by accident that it found utterance that day, I write with certainty, because 
Sir George Younge and I were the only persons who dined with him, and we had 
but one bottle of champagne after dinner, General Conway having repeatedly sent 
messengers to press his return to the House.” 

t 8ee, however, the protest in the House of Lords, understood to be drawn up 
by Burke. 
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tn’ritory* iff indeed, it could be at 
all preserved. The bill was carried, 
but with a luinoritj so strong as to 
show the weakness of ministry. Of 
the debates on the India question no 
reports have been preserved : but in a 
letter of Sir Henry Fetherstonehaugh 
to Lord Clir^ Burke's is described as 
having been the finest piece of oratory. 
Lord Chatham^ the head of the minis- 
try, was at the time ill, and a mysteri- 
ous silence was observed as to the 
nature of the disease, whidi gave rise 
to all manner of reports, some of 
whieh we shall mention before closing 
this artide* By some the illness was 
altogether denied — by some strangely 
exaggerated. The cabinet, the great 
strength of which was his name, ap* 
peared strangely deprived of his ser- 
vices ; yet he was mysteriously refer- 
red to as the unseen agent of a power 
behind the throne, and greater than 
the throne. From Fetherstonehaugh’s 
extracts from the speech, it appears to 
have been wildly extravagant, irreve- 
not, and in Burke’s very worst style. 

^'Perhaps this house," said he, **is 
not the place where our reasons can be 
of any. avail. The great person who is 
to determine on this question may be a 
being far above our view — one so im- 
measurably high, that the greatest abili- 
ties (and he pointed to Mr*. Townshend), 
or the most amiable dispositions (and 
he pointed to Mr. Conway) that are to 
be found in this house, may not gain ac- 
cess to him— a being before whom 


UiironeH, doniinalioiis, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers,' (and ho waved his hand 
over the treasury bench, which ho sat 
behind) — all veil their wings ; but 
though our arguments may not reach 
him, probably our prayers may.” 

He then apostrophised into a solemn 
prayer to the Great Minister above 
that rules and governs over all, to 
have mercy upon us, and not to destroy 
the work of his own hands — to have 
mercy on the public credit, of which 
he had made so free and large an use. 
** Doom not," added he, « to perdition 
that vast public debt, a mass, seventy 
millions of which thou hast employed 
in rearing a pedestal for thy own 
statue I" * 

But India and its concerns were as 
nothing compared with the difficulties 
of the American question. f On the 
27th of February, 1767, Townshend 
had, in the committee of ways and 
means, moved that the land-tax should 
be continued at four shillings in the 
pound. In time of peace, the tax had 
usually been three shillings, and on an 
amendment to reduce it to that rate, 
ministry were left in a minority of 
eighteen. This was the first money 
bill in which the minister had been 
defeated since the Revolution, and it 
was looked upon as a fatal symptom. 
** The majority was composed of the 
gentlemen composing the Cocoa-tree, t 
the Bedfords, Grenvilles, Rocking- 
hams, and Newcastles, united with 


• Life of Lord Clive, Vol. III. p. 199. ^ ^ 

t On the 18th February, the ministry were in considerable danger. Flood was 
present at the debate, and gives an account of it in a letter to Lord Cliarlemoiit : — 
The house sat till eight — an excellent debate. American extraordinaries were 
the subject, and the question was put upon a motion of George Grenville, that an 
address be presented, to pray that the extraordinary expenses in America may bo 
lessened, and that the troops be withdrawn from the frontiers and forts to the 
part of the provinces. The numbers were 62 to 139; the most powerful 
difauwity that has yet appeared, especially considering that few of the Rockinghams 
voted. There was a great deal of good speaking, Conway spoke often and well ; 
George Grenville very little in two hours ; Charles Townshend, who would pro- 
bably have bemi silent, had he not been called up by Rigbv, excelled himself. I 
neve^ heard even him so^ell; be harangued most iimnitably ox hoik siden of the 
the4iu$tion^ and by turns was cheered by every party in the house, Burke did not 
spejpu brother hAipiad the mUfortime to break his leg, and his uneasiness at 
VbS mtlttcky accident; was one cause of bis silmiee." 

i Gibbondescribesthis ‘e)ub in his journal fATor. 1762) ** That respectable body, of 
wmeh 1 had the hononr of being a member, afi'ords every evening a sight truly 

S lUbJ Twenty or tfilfty, perhaps of the first men in the kingdom in point of 
ion and fortune, supping at little tables covered with a napkin, in the middle of 
a coffee-room, upon a mt of cold meat or a sandwich, and drinking a glass of 
nnneh. At present, we are fall of King’s Councillors and Lords of the bed^ham- 
> bar, who, having Jnnqiad into the ministry, make a very singular medley of their 
old prindples and language with their modem ones."— iaifsce//(ineoii8 Work§t Vol, L 
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others ivho had county or popular 
elections. The measure cripples the 
treasury operations to such a degree 
this year> that it is a most dishearten- 
ing thing to those who wish to do a 
little good.*’* This defeat had results 
that were at the time little anticipated. 
The diminution of the land-tax com- 
pelled Townshend to look round for 
other sources of revenuPf and in an 
unhappy hour he remembered a dis- 
tinction often urged in the debates on 
the American Stamp Act between 
internal and external taxation. It 
was said that nothing could be more 
reasonable than imposing customs 
for the regulation of trade ; that 
taxes levied for the purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue were altogether diffe- 
rent, and that the Americans would 
never think of resisting duties which, 
though levied in America, were not 
laid on American growth or American 
industry. This led the Chancellor of 
the Exche([uer to affirm, perhaps to 
believe, that American pride was con- 
cerned with the matter more than any 
deeper feeling, and that by changing 
the form of the thing he would recon- 
cile them to a substantial payment. 
The real fact seems to have been, that 
the court never abandoned the princi- 
ple of taxation — that they thought 
they had power to crush America at 
any moment — that they were not in- 
disposed to punish what they regarded 
as the treason of the resisting pro- 
vinces, and that Townshend wished to 
ingratiate himself with the court ; for 
the possible amount to be derived from 
these taxes was very inconsiderable — 
not more, according to his own esti- 
mate, than from thirty-five to forty 
thousand pounds a-year. He was 
misled, too, by the Americans them- 
selves, who said to him, Take the 
tax ; let it but bear the appearance of 
port duties, and it will not be objected 
to.'’t The measure itself was opposed 
but by a small minority ; and even to 
that minority its due weight was not 
given, as it appeared influenced by 
merchants engaged in the American 
trade, who were supposed to be panic- 
stricken by their fear of losing the 
debts due to them in the Colonies. 


** The country, also,” says Sir D. le 
Marchant, '^had taken umbrage at 
the intemperate language of the colo- 
nists, and regarded with some distrust 
the moderate policy of the govern- 
ment, 80 that Mr. Townshend bad to 
contend with the taunts of the Oppo- 
sition, the popular voice, and the 
wishes of the court — a combination 
far too strong for a statesman of hia 
temperament to resist.” 

Townshend’s speech was a clever 
one, and carried the House with it ; 
but it set America in a flame. ** Au- 
thority,*’ says Walpole, "never mea- 
sures liberty downward. Rarely is 
liberty supposed to mean the indepen- 
dence of those below us; it is our 
oWn freedom from the yoke of supe- 
riors. The Peer dreads the King-« 
the Commoner the Peer — the American 
the Parliament. Each American trader 
thought himself a Brutus or Hampden, 
while he wrestled with the House of 
Commons ; yet his poor negroes felt 
that their master, Brutus, was a worse 
tyrant than Nero or Muley Isb- 
mael. Had the parliament of England 
presumed by one god-like act, to de- 
clare all the slaves in our colonies 
freemen, not a patriot in America but 
would have clamoured against the 
violation of property, and protested 
that to abolish the power of imposing 
chains was to impose them. O man 1 
man ! dare not to vaunt your virtue, 
while self-interest lurks in every 
pore.” Walpole, in analysing the 
motives of those w'ho took a part in 
the debate, describes Beckford, who 
pleaded for the colonies, and against 
some measures of punishment which 
accompanied Townshend’s scheme of 
taxation, as acting in concert with 
Lord Chatham, with the object- 
more likely to occur to Walpole than 
to Chatham — that while the ministers 
humbled the colonies, he might him- 
self be still thougbtifavourable to them. 
Walpole adds that duplicity of the 
period ran through the whole of Chat- 
ham’s second administration* Walpole 
was persuaded of Chatham’s 
madness, and he tells a long story to 
prove it. 

When Lord Chatham inherited Bir 


• Chatham Correspondence, Vol. HI. p. 224. Letter of the. Duke of Ore ft / 

♦ See Thomas Townshend’s speech, Februartf 8, 17ffi). Oavimdish’s Debates, 
Vol. I. p. 218. 
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William Pynsent’s estate^ he removed 
to it$ and sold his house at Hayes-.a 
place which had cost him vast sums of 
monejt and yet exhibited but little 
trace of such expenditure^ a gpreat 
part having been consumed in pur- 
chasing conginuouB tenements to free 
himself from neighborhood ; much 
bad gone in doing and undoing! and 
not a little in planting by torchlight! 
as his peremptory and impatient tem- 
per could brook no delay. His chil- 
dren he could not bear under the same 
roof! nor communications from room 
to room, nor whatever he thought pro- 
moted noise. At the commencement 
of ^ his second administration! when he 
settled at Hampstead! he took four of 
five houses! to ward off the noises of 
neighbourhood. At Pynsent his ca- 
prices were in the same way displayed.*’ 
** A bleak hill bounded the view ; he or- 
dered it to be planted with cedars and 
cypresses. All Somersetshire would 
not furnish the hundredth part neces- 
sary! and they were brought from 
London. His abstemious privacy 
bore a considerable article in his 
housekeeping. His sickly and uncer- 
tain appetite was never regular! and 
his temper would put up with no de- 
fect. Hence a succession of chickens 
were boiling and roasting at every 
hour! to be ready when he should call.^* 
He now formed a strong desire to re- 
possess Hayes! which he had sold to 
Thomas Walpole. In the course of 
tho negociation! Walpole communi- 
cated the matter to the chancellor! 
who thought Chatham mad. James 
Grenville was sent for. Grenville 
said that be had seen Lord Chatham 
the day before! and thought him bet- 
ter. << Was Hayes mfentioned?” “Yes, 
and he then became furious. ” W alpole 
adds that he wA calm and cheerful till 
politics were mentioned, and “then 
started, fell into trembling, and the 
conversation was broken off.” There 
mtttroo reason to think that Walpole 
was right in the inference that Lord 
j];batham*s incapacity tfft' business 
arcs? from mental alienation : but 
the fact itself of his absence, and 
the belief that on the American ques- 
tion his opinions differed from those of 
his colleagues, were sufficient to add 
fearfully to the dangers of the ministry. 
Asu^ance from some quarter or other 
necessary, more particularly as on 
the Indian bill the cabinet itself was 


divided, and their disunion was ex- 
hibited in the debates on that question. 
New arrangements were plainly re- 
quired, and in negociating these, Wal- 
pole seems to have been an active 
party. 

“ The Duke of Grafton himself, who 
could not penetrate to Lord Chatham, 
thought some change necessary. Lord 
Nortliington, alarmed for Mmself by the 
the attack in the Oanada papers, and 
apt to scent decay in a ministry, told 
Lord Hertford the pre.sent system could 
not hold. I engaged Lord Hertford to 
warn the king not to open his closet pre- 
cipitately on Lord Northington’s alarm. 
But 1 was not without apprehension 
myself on meeting the Duke of Grafton 
returning very privately from Richmond 
— nothing being so unusual as his ma- 
jesty seeing any ministers there. The 
king had sent for him, and insisted on 
his seeing Lord Chatham the next day. 
The duke was very inquisitive to know 
how Lord Chatham was. 1 told the 
duke he would find him much dis- 
ordered. The duke said to me, * If we 
can beat them well in the House of Lords 
next Tuesday, perhaps we may get the 
Bedfords.’ I was struck, and concluded 
that Lord Bute was terrified at the 
Duke of Bedford’s and Digby’s late 
attacks ; on that Lord Northington had 
alarmed both him and the king ; but 
Lord Hertford assured me that tho 
duke’s own propensity lay towards the 
Bedfords.”— IFa/po/c, VoL IIL p. 49. 

Sir D. Le Marchant gives us the 
Duke’s own account of his interview 
with Lord Chatham : — 

“‘Though I expected to find Lord 
Chatham very ill indeed, his situation 
was different from what I had ima- 
^ned : his nerves and spirits were af- 
fected to a dreadful degree, and the 
sight of his great mind, bowed down, 
and thus weakened by disorder, would 
have filled me with grief and concern, 
even if 1 had not long borne a sincere 
attachment to his person and character. 
The confidence he reposed in me de- 
manded every return on my part, and 
it appeared like cruelty in me to have 
been urged by any necessity to put a 
man 1 valued to so great suffering. The 
interview was long and painful: l.had 
to run over the many difficulties of the 
session, for his lordship, 1 believe, had 
not once attended the house since his 
last return from Bath. I had to relate 
the struggles we had experienced in 
carrying some points, esp^ally in the 
House of Loras ; tho opposition, also, 
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we had encountered in the East India 
business, from Mr. Conway, as well as 
Mr. Townshend, together with the un- 
accountable conduct of the latter gen- 
tleman, who had sufiPered himself to be 
led to pledge himself at last, contrary 
to the known decision of every member 
of the cabinet, to draw a pertain reve- 
nue from the colonies, without offence 
to the Americans themselves ; and I 
was sorry to inform Lord Chatham that 
Mr. TownsWend’s flippant boasting was 
received with strong marks of a blind 
and greedy approbation from the body 
of the house ; and I endeavoured to lay 
every thing before his lordship as 
plainly as 1 was able, and assured him 
that Lords Norlhington and Camden 
had both empowered me to declare how 
earnestly they desired to receive his ad- 
vice as to assisting and strengthening 
the system he had established by some 
adequate accession, without which they 
were satisdod it could not nor ought 
to proceed. 

** * It was with difficulty that 1 brought 
Lord Chatham to be sensible of the 
weakness of his administration, or the 
power of the united faction against us, 
though we received every mark wc 
could desire of his majesty's support. 
At last, after much discourse and some 
arguing, he proceeded to entreat me to 
remain in my present station, taking 
that method to strengthen the ministry 
which should appear to mo to bo the 
most eligible ; and ho assured me that 
if Lords Northington and Camden, as 
well as myself, did not retain our high 
laces, there would be an end to all his 
opes of being ever serviceable again us 
a public man. ” 

The duke reported this interview to 
the king, whom ho describes as being 
greatly agitated. The king was not 
disinclined to treat with Lord Rock- 
ingham ; but of George Grenville he 
would not hear. Grenville's offences 
were of a kind not easily forgiven. In 
the regency billon George the Third’s 
first illness, Grenville had omitted the 
dowager princess ; and the mysterious 
influence of the lady and Lord Bute 
were supposed still to influence the 
mind of the king. In the India bill he 


alleged that the object of the ministry 
was not to vest the money that might 
be obtained from the company in the 
“public,” but in the “crown.** ** The 
king,” says Walpole, “ highly resented 
the insinuation — perhaps resented 
Grenville's dislike of such a disposi- 
tion.” It was his perverse fate to 
annoy the king at all times. When 
part of the Green Park was taken in 
to form a new garden for Buckingham 
House, the fields on the opposite side 
of the road were to be sold — the price 
twenty thousand pounds. This sum 
Grenville would not issue from the 
treasury. The ground was sold to 
builders, and houses erected, which, 
to the king's great annoyance, ov.er- 
looked his private walks. There were 
other causes of offence ; and the king 
asserted that he had almost sooner 
resign his crown than consent to re- 
ceive George Grenville arau. It was 
proposed to call in Lord Rockingham 
and his friends ; and some overtures 
were at first made, in which the ex- 
tent of power to be given to them was 
not so distinctly stated as to remove 
the possibility of mistake or evasion.* 
The fact seems to be that the king's 
object was to have an ostensible mi- 
nister, while all real power was to be 
his own, or that of the secret junto, 
which, whether truly or not, was sup- 
posed to be directed by Lord Bute as 
its animating spirit. Lord Rocking^ 
ham had been really and truly minis- 
ter,; but he was compelled to resign 
from his wanting the confidence of the 
king. Chatham was also a real mi- 
nister ; but bis broken health, and the 
peculiar impracticability of his temper 
and nature, withdrew him from busi- 
ness, and affairs again fell into the 
hands of men ^o consented to act as 
the servants of the court.f The" 
maxim that had been expressed by 
Lord Bath at the close of the former 
reign, and in which Lord Bate bad 
expressed hn concurrence, namely, 
“ that official persons were the servants 
of the executive power, and not that 


* The dealing with Lord Rockingham appears to have been throughout insin- 
cere. Walpole tells us, without seeming to fool how disgraceful his own conduct 
was, “ I told him (the Duke of Grafton) there were but ^ree options — to take the 
RockinghamSf and get rid of them again as soon as possible ; to engage Mr, Conway 
to accept the treasury, which I could scarce think practicable ; or to place the 
Duke of Northumberland there, since, if Lord Bute would govern, he and his 
fHmids ought to stand in the front of the battle, instead of exposing otheri to 
danger for him/*— Walpole, Vol. HI. p. 67. 

^ t See Le Maxohant. 
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power seems to have been the 

priaciple which George HI. at all 
times sought to reduce to practice. 
The Grenvilles were the chief cause 
of the impossibility of any arrange- 
ment Sir D. Le Merchant quotes a 
letter of the Duke of Bedford's to 
Lord Eockinghamf written daring 
these negocihtionSf whiqh shows that 
he would have been satisfied with such 
a share of power as would “rescue 
the king and country out of the hands 
of Lord Bute, and restore strength 
and energy to the government, and a 
constitutional footing, free from fa* 
vouritism and the guidance of a minis- 
ter not in a responsible employment.*' 
Grenville’s concurrence depended on 
the condition that a plan of measures* 
should be adopted to the satisfaction 
of Lord Temple and himself, and par- 
ticularly the capital measure of assert- 
ing and establishing the sovereignty of 
Great Britain over the colonies. 
This latter condition, considering its 
necessary meaning in the mouth of 
Grenville, the author of the stamp 
act, rendered union with the Rocking- 
ham party impossible. “ Mr. Burke,'* 
says Sir D. Le IMarchant, “ must have 
strangely deceived himself, when he 
complimented the Marquis on his 
magnanimity in refusing office at the 
price of the abandonment of his friends. 
It was the union of the Bedford and 
Grenville parties that had broken up 
his administration, and now alone pre- 
vented his reconstructing it with the 
additional injury of almost destroying 
the opposition.” The intrigues ended 
in keeping in the ministry, with the 
accession of Lord North, and in the 
Bedfords putting in Lord Weymouth 
as secretary of state, and Lord Gower 
lord president, in tbe^-place of North- 
ii^on^ During these arrangements, 
Charles Tqwnshend died. We trans- 
scribe Walpole’s character of him. It 
is probably more just than Burke’s 
panegyric:—* ^ . 

^ On, the 4th of September died 
Ohtfles' Townshend, of Vf neglected 
fe^ct, In, I think, the forty-second year 
of his He met bis approaching 

fate with a good humour that never for- 
sock hhn, and with an equanimity that 
he bad ever shown on the most trifling 
occasions.^ Though cut off so imma- 
turely, it is a question whether he bad 
not lived long enough for bis character. 
His geuiofi could have received no ac- 


cession of brightness; his faults only 
promised multiplication. He had almost 
every great talent, and every little qua- 
lity. His vanity exceeded even his 
abilities, and his suspicions seemed to 
make him doubt whether he had any. 
With such a capacity he must have been 
the greatest man of this age, and per- 
haps inferior to no man in any age, had 
hi«; faults been only in a moderate pro- 
portion — in short, if he had but common 
truth, common sincerity, common ho- 
nesty, common modesty, common stea- 
diness, common courage, and common 
sense.** — Vol. III. pp. 91), 1(K). 

Walpole's editor adds, in a note, 
the following information about 
Townshend, from Mr. George Cole- 
brooke's memoirs - 

“The ambition of Mr. Townshend 
would not have been gratified but by 
being minister; and doubtless bad ho 
lived to see the Duke of Grafton resign, 
he must have had the offer which was 
made to Lord North, who succeeded 
him as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But ho never would have romainod pre- 
mier us long as Lord North did. 
Though much his superior in eloquence 
and abilities, ho wanted the nerve neces- 
sary to conduct business with steadi- 
ness ; and instead of engaging in hosti- 
lities with America, ho would have been 
the first to flinch from them, had be 
lived, and been allowed to guide. So 
far, therefore, his death may bo consi- 
dered as a public los.s. As a private 
man, his friends had used to say that 
they should not sec his like again. 
Though they were often the butts of his 
wit, they always returned to his com- 
pany wdth fresh delight, whicli they 
would not have done had there been 
either malice or rancour in what he said. 
He loved society, and in his choice of 
friends preferred those over whom he 
had a decided superiority in talent. He 
was satisfied when be put the table in a 
roar, and he did not like to see it done 
by another. When Garrick and Foote 
were present, he took * the lead, and 
hardly allowed them an opportunity of 
showing their talents of mimicry, be- 
cause he could excel them in their own 
art. He shone particularly in taking 
off the principal members of the House 
of Commons. Vanity wAs his ruling 
passion, and he sacrifleed, even before 
his wife and daughter, all sense of deco- 
rum to a joke : 1 have seen instances of 
this which would have shocked Lord 
Rochester. Among the few he feared 
was Mr. Selwyn; and at a dinner at 
Lord Gower's they had a trial of skill 
in which Mr. Selwyn prevailed. When 
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the company broke up, Mr. Townshend, 
to show he had no animosity, carried 
him in his carriage to White s ; and as 
they parted, Mr. Selwyn could not help 
saying, * Remember, this is the first set- 
down you have given roe to>day.' As 
Mr, Townshend lived at considerable 
expense, and had little paternal fortune, 
he speculated occasionally both in the 
French and English funds. With re- 
gard to the first, he had a concern with 
ino in contrakt sur le cuir^ in which wo 
lost, and he gave me his bond for his 
share of the difference, wliich was paid 
after his death. When he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Duke of 
Grafton gave a dinner to several of the 
principal men in the city to settle the 
loan. Mr. Townshend came in his 
nightgow'n, and after dinner, when tho 
terms were settled, and everybody pre- 
sent wished to introduce some friend on 
the list of subscril)crs, he pretended to 
cast lip the sums already admitted, said 
the loan was full, huddled up his papers, 
got into a chair and returned home, re- 
serving to himself by this manoeuvre a 
large share in the loan. Where he was 
really a great man was in parliament. 
Nobody, excepting Mr. Pitt, possessed 
a style of oratory so perfectly suited to 
tbe house. He read sermons, particu- 
larly Sherlock, as models of eloquence 
and argumentation.”— pp. 101, 102. 

To please his brotheri Lord Towns- 
hend had been sent over to Ireland. 
(3n his first coming, he was popular. 

He carried with him the consent of 
the king, that the judges there, should 
hold their places as in England, quam^ 
din se bene gesssrint” Walpole tells 
us that obstinate against advice, 
thirsting for low popularity, and void 
even of decorum, he soon lost all con- 
sideration. Drunkenness and buf- 
foonery, unsupported by parts or 
policy, rendered him the scorn even 
of the populace. That he might ex- 
empt himself from the reproach of 
whatever in its instructions was dis- 
agreeable to the' Irish, he spoke of him- 
self as intrusted with no power, and 
giving a loose to his turn for carica- 
ture, he drew ridiculous pictures of 
himself, in ignominious attitudes,' with 
his hands tied behind him, thus shun- 
ning opposition by meriting con- 
tempt” 

During Townshend’s viceroyalty the 
bill for limiting the duration of parlia- 
ment became law. The parliament 
had hitherto lasted for the life of tbe 
reigning king. So long ago as the 


year 1761, the measure was introduced 
in the Irish House of Commons, but 
was negatived by a large majority, 
under circumstances that made the 
public who were anxious for the bill 
distrust the {sincerity of their repre- 
sentatives. In the two following 'years 
it was again brought before the house, 
and at last, after a languid progress, 
having passed the House of Commons, 
was, according to the usage of that 
period, sent to the privy council, 
in the hope of its being thrown 
into a corner. They judged rightly 
—it was thrown aside and neglected, 
and nothing could be done for an- 
other session. Again the people 
petitioned, and agi^in the Commons 
pifSsed the bill and sent it to the privy 
council, hoping the same result. The 
Commons thought to have had tbe 
cheap popularity of passing the mea- 
sure, sure of its never becoming law. 
They were disappointed. ** The privy 
council” — we quote from Hardy’s life 
of Charlemont — ‘'began to feel that 
this scene of deception had been long 
enough played by the Commons, and 
being out of humour that the plaudits 
of the nation should be bestowed on 
the Commons, while the privy council 
was rendered odious to the country, 
dropped the curtain at once, and cer- 
tified the bill to the English privy 
council, satisfied,” says Hardy, "that 
it would encounter a chilling reception 
there. The aspect of affairs was 
again changed. The Irish privy coun- 
cil had disappointed the Commons— 
the English cabinet now resolved to 
di.sappoint and punish both. They 
returned the bill, and gave orders for 
the calling of a new parliament.’* 

The ficcdunt which we have abridged 
from Hardy is no^ substantially dif- 
ferent from Walpole’s narrative of the 
passing of the septennial, or rather the 
octennial bill (for it was altered to 
this extent), but we think there is very 
great reason to doubt that the move- 
ment of 'the Irish privy council or the 
English cabinet was altogether adopted 
in such anger, and from such ^ei- 1 . 
dental impulses as it is attributed to. 
That the Irish undertakers, as they 
were called, had determined to trip 
the bill at some stage, we have no 
doubt, and their disappointment at its 
passing can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Hut a letter from Lord Camden to the 
Duke of Grafton proves that the plan 
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ifBA- psrt of the policy of the English 
goyernment for the Mtter conduct of 
affairs in Ireland. He tells him that 
the time must come when a different 
plan of government ought to take 
place in Ireland. Lord Chatham had 
intended to begin it ; and to enable him- 
self to contend with the powerful con- 
nections therei propo^d to establish 
himself on the basis of a just popu- 
larity, by shortening the duration of 
parliament, and granting other mea- 
sures which the Irish seem most to 
have at heart. These views," he adds, 

went far beyond the reach of Lord 
Townshend." 

Of the way in which the bill was 
received in Ireland by the undertakers, 
Hardy has preserved an amusing p&- 
ture. 

•‘It is impossible," he says, “not to 
mention in wis place an anecdote, which 
I heard from Lord Charlemont, as well 
as others. He happened, at this time, 
to dine with one of the great parliament- 
ary leaders,— a large company, and, as 
Bub liodington says of some of his 
dinners with the Pelhams, much drink 
and miieb goodhumour. In the inidst 
of this festivity^ the papers and letters 
of the last English packet, which had 
Just come in; were brought into the 
room, and giv^n to the master 
of «the house. ScaTbely had he read 
one or two of them, wl|en it appeared 
that he was extremely agitatea. The 
company was alarmed. * What’s the 
, matter? — nothing, we hope, has hap-' 

pened that * * Happened !’ exclaimed 

tiieir kind host, and swearing most 
mteously — * Happened 1’ the Octennial 
Bill is returned r A burst of joy from 
Lord Charlemont, and the very few real 
fHends of the bill, who happened to be 
present I The majority of thepompany, 
confused, and, indeed almost astonished, 
begw, after the first involuntary de- 
jection of their features, to recollect 
that they haff, session after session, 
yearly voted for this bill, with many an 
mtemal curse, heayen knows 1 But 

sclid, therefore, it 'would be^o^w^t 
decorous not to appetf too ihuch^ cast 
. doiQi at their own ifiNKpect^d triumph. 
In consequence of these politic reflec- 
tieas, they flD|leavottred to adjust tfaiir 
looks to the joyous occasion as well as 
' they could. But they were soon spared 
the awkwardness of assumed felicity.* 
•The bill is not only returned,* con- 
« tinned their chieftain. • but the parlia- 
ment is dissolved H * Dissolved 
•olredt—why dissolved?* ‘My good 


friends, 1 can’t tell you why or where- 
fore; but dissolved it is, or will be di- 
rectly.’ Hypocrisy, far more disciplined 
than theirs, could lend its aid no fur- 
ther. If the first intelligence which 
they beard was tolerably doleful, this 
was complete discomfiture. They sank 
into taciturnity, and the leaders began 
to look, in fact, what they had been so 
often politically called, a company of 
undertakers. They had assisted at the 
parliamentary fhneral of’ some oppo- 
nents ; and now, like Charles the Fifth, 
though without his satiety of worldly 
vanities, they were to assist at their 
own. In the return of this fatal bill 
was their political existence completeW 
inurnei. Lord Charlemont took ad- 
vantage of their silent mood, and quietly 
withdrew from this group of statesmen, 
than whom a more ndiculons, ruefnl set 
of personages in his life, he said, he 
never beheld.” 

Towards the close of the session an 
abortive attempt was made to intro- 
duce a bill against bribery at elections. 
The bill was introduced by Beckford» 
and resisted by Dbwdeswell and Burke» 
on the ground of its multiplying 
oaths, and while it restrained the 
Commons, they said, it left the power of 
corruption in the crown and nobility. 
One clause .went to disqualify those 
who bribe. The bill went into com- 
mittee, hut was lost. “ The bouse," 
says, Walpole, “ reasoned too soundly 
to attempt a vain cure for corruption, by 
increasing a blacker crime — .perjury." 
The popular party who declaimed in 
favour of the bill, were not sorry, on 
the eve of a general election, to htf^e 
it lost ; and they thought to preserve 
their character at a cheaper sacrifice 
than the proposed act required. Luckily 
^or them some boroughs were advertised 
for sale; and a couple of attorneys, 
who trafficked in such things, were sent 
to Newgate — a cheap way of settling 
the whine business. 

“ On the 11th of March, 1768, the par- 
liament was dis89lved. Thus ended that 
parliament, uniform in nothing but its 
obedience to the crown. To all 1 have 
said I will only add, that it would have 
deserved the appellation of one of the 
worst parliaments England ever saw, if 
its servility hacUnot been so great that, 
as the times changed, it enactM remedies 
for the evils it him committed, with the 
same facility with which it had complied 
with the authers of those evils. Our 
ancestors, who dealt in epithets, might 
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have called it the Impudent Parliament." 
^Early part of George the Third* s Reign. 
Walpole, Vol IIL p. 163. 

Of the literature of the period we 
have a meagre account firom Walpole. 
A few pamphlets of Burke's and 
Franklina are all that are worth men- 
tioning» in the way of politics or poli- 
tical economy. In poetry, the names 
that were \hen eminent, were Dal- 
rymplci author of a Hudibrastic poem, 
called ” Rodondo; or the State Jug- 
glers,'' which Walpole praises, but of 
which he gives extracts, which show 
the praise was scarcely deserved ; and 
Richard Bentley, son of the critic, and 
author, says Walpole, of one of the 
"wittiest satires in the language."* He 
was lucky enough to hitch Lord Bute's 
name into a feeble rhyme, and this 
miserable compliment to the favourite 
brought him, we are told, "an accu- 
mulation of favours. In addition to 
a commissionership of lotteries, and 
other small places, he received a pen- 
sion for his wife and himself of ^*500 
a year." ** Two other poets of great 
merit arose, who meddled not with 
politics — Dr. Goldsmith the correct 
author of the • Traveller,’ and Mr. 
Anstey who produced as original a 
poem as Hudibras itself, the new 
' Bath guide.* *’ 

“ I do not know," adds Walpole, 
'* whether this period may not be said to 
have given birth to another original 
poem ; for notwithstanding its boasted 
ambiguity, and the singularity of its 
style, it remains in doubt with me and 
many others, whether * Fingal' was not 
formed in this age from scraps, perhaps 
not modern, but of no . very early date. 
Its sterility of ideas, the insipid same- 
ness that reigns throughout, apd the 
timidity with which jinxiously avoids 
every image that might affix it to any 
specmc age, country, or religion, are 
far from bespeaking a savage bard, who, 
the more he was original, tlur more na- 
turally he would have availed himself 
of the images and opinions around him. 
'Few barbarous authors write with the 
fear of criticism before their eyes* The 
moon, a storm, the troubled ocean, a 
blasted heath, a single tree, a wajterfall, 
and a ghost, take ^ them away, and 
Cadmus’s warriors, who started out of 
the earth, and killed one another before 
they had time to oonceivo an idea, were 


as proper heroes for an epic poem, a 
Fingal and his captains." — WalpoU, 
Vol. III. pp. 175, 176. 

There was a day when Walpole 
would have given a different account 
of the Ossianic poems. Walpole men- 
tions Robertson with vague praise^ 
giving the preference to his history of 
Scotland over* his other works, and 
thinking his Charles the Fifth his 
worst. Mrs. Macauley is mentioned 
with an anxiety to weigh praise with 
blame* With Walpole himself his- 
tory would have become little more 
than gossiping anecdote, and the 
story of accidents and adventureB>.-no 
providence to overrule-^no principle to 
guide men. With Mrs. Macauley, on the 
contrary, some broad design of estab- 
lishing a monarchy or a republic is 
regarded, in deBance of all evidence, 
as the sole motives which actuate the 
shadows of men whose actions she is 
describing — or, at least, as the only 
motives worth the commemoration of 
historic record. . Her books are a 
heavy load, yet they ore not much 
worse than Smollet or Belshpm. 

Walpole was not a tnember of the 
next parliament, nor ire his accounts 
after 1768 of the shiftings of party as 
interesting as before. It is plain that 
there were inner movements of the 
court party tvitb which he never was 
acquainted, and on which, in spite of 
all the private journals and letters that 
have since seen the light, a mystery 
bangs that has never been dissipated. 
It is certainly a remarkable thing, that 
although Walpole describes himself 
as a party negociating between the 
Duke of Grafton and the representa- 
tives of iihe great interests whom it 
was sought to conciliate, his name does 
not occur either in the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s narrative of these negociatioas — 
in the extracts from the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s journal, which have .been pub- 
lished*— ^or in Mr. Dowdeswell'a memoir 
,of his father. What is more extraordi- 
nary is, that although Lord Bute 
seehis to, have been the great gbjeet 
of fear #ith those who were then best 
jpformed, yet all later evidence seems 
to prove with certainty, that between 
him and the king there was no inter- 
course whatever, after his short, admi- 
nistration. Theextraordinarydifficulty 


Cumberland's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 212, 
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which an examination of that evidence 
offers i8» that conversations seem to 
have been carried on with the king on 
the supposition of such intercourse 
still subsisting. The Duke of Graf- 
toDg for instance, giving an account of 
some negociations with Grenville pre- 
vious to the formation of the Rock- 
ingham administration^** Grenville,*' 
he sajs, ** in the name the rest, ac- 
quainted the king that before they 
should again undertake bis affairs, 
they must lay before him some ques- 
tions to be answered by his majesty — 
on which the king, taking him up, said, 
* Terms, I suppose, you mean, sir— 
what are they?' Mr. Grenville an- 
swered, that they should expect'fnrtber 
assurance that Lord Bute should never 
meddle with state affairs of whatever 
sort.”* In reply to a^letter of Lord 
Rockingham, dated June 16, 1765, the 
Duke of Bedford expressed himself 
favourable to a coalition, ** as a means 
of rescuing the country out of the 
hands of Lord Bute."t The Duke 
of Bedford in an account of an inter- 
view with the king, June 12th, 1765, 
describes himself as asking the king, 
among other questions, on the part of 
the nunistry, ** whether he (the king) 
is not in his retirement beset with our 
avowed enemies P^whether the Earl 
of Bute’s representing the ministers 
in a bad light to him, either by him- 
self or his emissaries, is not an inter- 
fering (at least indirectly) in public 
councils?" He then tells us, that 
the king in reply stated, that Lord 
Bute was not consulted, and that 
** he had never done me any ill 
offices with his Majesty." There can 
be no doubt of the feeling being gene- 


ral which connected Bute with the se- 
cret counsels of the court ; and that 
the feeling was shared by ministers 
themselves, the documents we have 
quoted prove beyond all possibility of 
doubt : yet while we think that there 
is yet to be revealed much of the se- 
crets of the early part of George the 
Third's reign, and his effort to govern 
with a nominal ministry, we believe 
that Lord Brougham is substantially 
right in what he says on this subject, t 
The next session was remarkable 
for the contests of the court and the 
House of Commons with Wilkes. 
We must be permitted a sentence to 
explain his position. Wilkes was 
member for Aylesbury, at a time 
when the court party and Lord Bute 
were assailed with all manner of offen- 
sive publications. Of these publica- 
tions, the most offensive was the North 
Briton, of which he was the known 
author. On the 30th of April, 1763, 
a warrant was issued by Lord Halifax 
to take up the authors, printers, and 
publishers of a seditious and treasona- 
ble paper called the North Briton, 
No. 45.^ This was called, in the lan- 
guage of the law, a general warrant, 
no individual being speciBed in it. 
Wilkes was arrested on this general 
writ, and committed to the Tower. 
On the 6th of May Wilkes was dis- 
charged by the Court of Common 
Pleas — not on the ground of the ille- 
gality of general warrants, nor because 
the warrant did not specify the parts 
of the publication charged as libellous, 
but upon the ground of privilege ofj* 
parliament, whidi could be forfeited 
only by treason, felony, or actual 
breach of the peace; On his discharge 


* Extracts frem MS. life of Duke of Grafton. Le Marchant's Walpole, 
Vol. IV., p. 389. " \ 

t Cavendishes Reports, Appendix, p. 604. ^ 

i ** The assertion that tiie common reports are utterly void of all foundation, 
and that np communication whatever of any kind, or upon any matter public or 
private, ever took place between ^ parties, we make upon the most positive infor- 
mation — proceeding directly both from George the Third a^d from Lord Bute." — 
Lori Brougham's Stateeom^Lord Ntrdi. On reading this, nrlt, we thought Lord 
Bro^bam meant to ss^fbat George the Third and Lord Bute themselves con- 
vers/B with him on the subject. As, however, he proceeds to argue the matter on 
other, grounds, we presqme that all be means to say is, that his information is from, 
some person br persons who conversed with the king on tho subject, and from others, 
or, perhe|», the same, who conversed with Lord Bute. Hif lordship's language is 
more pomive than precise. His iifference from all the facts he states is, we think, 
:^iatt ; and it is plam is oonffrmed to his own mind by some olher facts w'hich he 
^ J| oes not* state distinctly. We do not, however, think his words arc to be under- 
wbod as those of one who ever conversed with ^ther George the Third or Lord 
/‘Butp* On the subject. 
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by the Common Pleas, the question of 
wivilege was brought Wore the 
House of Commons by the Govern- 
ment. The paper entitled No. 45 of 
the North Briton was voted to be a 
seditious libel, and ordered to be 
burned by the hangman. In the 
course of the debate the anonymous 
author of the paper was called bv Mr. 
Martin a scoundrel. Wilkes acknow- 
ledged the« authorship, challenged, 
fought, and was wounded in a duel 
by Martin. On this he withdrew to 
France. 

Government succeeded in carrying 
resolutions in the commons, declar- 
ing that parliamentary privilege did 
not extend to the case of libels. In 
this debate, Pitt spoke with great 
energy against the resolutions, and 
against Wilkes too ; for it was plain 
that, whatever Wilkes’s opinions were, 
every man’s liberty was interested in 
denying the legality of general war- 
rants, and the privilege of parliament 
was worth little, if limited within 
the bounds suggested by the court 
doctrine. Wilkes himself, at this 
time, had no respectable supporters. 
The commons, having voted the North 
Briton a libel, proceeded against its 
author. He made a pretence of ins 
woubds not to return. This apology 
was not received, and be was expelled 
the house. , The House of Peers also 
proceeded against him, and passed a 
vote of censure. His popularity de- 
clined with all classes, when it was 
learned tliat he was the atuhor of a 
profane and indecent production called 
an Essay on Women.” He was pro- 
secuted for blasphemy, and not ap- 
pearing to the indictments against him, 
was ryn to outlawry. 

The general election (1768) was the 
season of his re-appearance ; 4nd the 
court appear to have at 6rst regarded 
him with entire coAtempt. He soli- 
cited a pardon, and his supplication 
was disregarded. The only course 
open to him seemed to be t]be desperate 
experiment of exposing his person to 
arrest, and taking the chance of excit- 
ing some popular sympathv* He de- 
clared himself a candidate mr the city, 
and failed. He next tried the county 
of Middlesex. On the 28th of March 
the election commenced at Brentford. 
The populace was with him, and would 
let no man approach the hustings who 
had not a blue cockade inscribed with 


the name of Wilkes, and No» 45." 
Not a constable was left in London.— 
all were sent to Brentford. The riots 
in Westminster increased. In Picca- 
dilly the windows of every house that 
did not illuminate were destroyed. 
Lord Bute's house and Lord Egmont's 
were attacked. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland was compelled by the mob 
to appear, and to give them liquor, 
and to drink with them to Wilkes's 
success. That success was very decisive. 
He was not only elected himself, but 
his second votes determined the other 
successful candidate. Walpole tdls 
us of the mob being furious against the 
Soots. They were offended more than 
others by the North Briton, and would 
lot illuminate. For three hours the 
house of the Dowager Duchess of Ha- 
milton was assailed, and the pavement 
torn up for the purpose of effecting an 
entrance, in vain. 

** The Count de SeUem, the Austrian 
ambassador, the most stately and cere- 
monious of men, they took out of his 
coach, and chalked * 45 ' on the sole of 
his shoe. He complained in form of the 
insult. It was as aifficult for the minis- 
ters to help laughing as to give him 
redress.” 

It is not easy to relate the story of 
those times without leading people to 
think that Wilkes was the author of 
the riots. This, it would appear, is 
altogether a mistake. On the con- 
trary, the great agitator it was who 
kept all quiet. He bad his head paci- 
6cator and his police to keep all quiet. 
In short, it was to him the peace of 
Westminster was to be ascribed. 

** Elated with his success,” says Wal- 
pole, ** the triumphant tribune assumed 
a tone that heaped new mortification on 
the court. In his printed thanks to his 
constituents, he besought them to give 
him their instructions from time to tme, 
promising that he would always defend 
their civil and religious rights. Hearing 
that the Privy Council intended to issue 
a proclamation against riots, the new 
defender of the faith instructed his com- 
mittee, or privy council, to preserf e the 
peace, and ordered them, as they re- 
turned in processiou^ from Brentford, 
not to pass by St. James’s Palace, that 
no insult or indecency mihgt ,be oifored 
to the king. He vaunted that his com- 
mittee had pa^ollhd the stiNBbts .dflihe 
capital on tbeni^htof thedOtb’j and had 
kept them all quiot.*' ^ U . 
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Of a truth there is nothing new Of Wilkes's case we have no la- 
under the sun. tention to say more than that . it 

Meanwhile Wilkes appeared in the , is dwelt on Walpole to an ex- 
Coort of King's Bench. The questions ^ tent disproportionate to its interest, 
arising on the outlawry were arguedt In the debates arising out of his pe- 
bnt a decision was postponed to the titions, and the motions for expel- 
following term. In the course of the ling him^ most of the leading men 
proceedings against him> on one occa- in England took party and seve- 
sion when he was leaving the coqrt the ral/* says Walpole's editor, *<were 
people stopped his coach on West- drawn into a line of conduct contrary 
minster bridge, took off the horses, to their former principles." The 
hurried him to a neighbouring tavern, scenes which preceded the close of the 
dismissed the tipstaffs, and insisted Duke of Grafton's administration, are 
that he should not go to prison, well described by Walpole. Lord 
Wilkes, however, who was less of a Camden, who at first disregarded the 
Wilkite than hie followers,^ stept out Wilkes case, gradually felt its real 
by a back door, eluded bis mob, and strength, and his latter view of it was 
surrendered himself at the King's disregarded by the cabinet. The duke 
Bench prison. , The cabinet wore per- determined to get rid of him ; and on 
plexed, and knew not how to act. The some interposition, at Walpole's sug- 
King himself felt strangely anxious for gestion, by General Conway, in favour 
Wilkes’ expulsion from parliament, of the Chancellor, the Duke said to 
Walpole and others thought that par- Conway he was to see a person of con- 
liament was the place where he would sequence that night on that subject, 
do least harm. They were right ; but 'I'hat person," said Walpole, is 
it is not surprising that in this hour of Charles Yorke, who is afraid of being 
madness they were not listened to. seen going to the Duke's house by day- 
The most amusing scene that occurred Tight." Before trying Yorke, however, 
in the whole proceedings, was the re- the seals were offered to Lord Mans- 
versal of the outlawry in the Court of field, who mentioned the offer, and it 
King's Bench. After disposing in got wind, and came to Lord Camden’s 
detail of all the arguments which had ears. Lord Camden would if he could 
been urged by Wilkes' counsel, and have kept the seals. He was poor, 
refusing to allow them as cause for re- and they were worth £ 13,000 a year, 
versing the outlawry. Lord Mansfield, ‘‘ All he got was a /lying pennon of 
with a tone of amusing seriousness, £1500 a year till his son should obtain 
mentioned how little he valued life, a teller's place, of which he had the 
and how determined he was to risk it in reversion." There was serious diffi- 
the performance of his duty, unawed culty in, supplying Lord Camden's 
by the violence of mobs, and pro- place. Yorke refused. Walpole, wh^ 
ceeded — to do wbat the mob most seems to have known what the bar of 
wished, to reverse the outlawry. We the day was, tells us that ** not a lawyer 
are far from agreeing with Walpole's could be found able enough — or if able 
sneer, who speaks of the prodigious enough, bold enough — or if bold, de- 
danger" to be iqiprekended when" he cent enough — to fill the empicnrment. 
was doing an act of popularity, and Norton all the requisites of know- 
vMch probably he would not have done ledgp and capacity, but wanted even 
hut from timidity It is curious the semblance of integrity, though for 
enough that the ground which the that reason he was probably the secret 
court took did not sugjgest itself to wish of the court. Sir £. Wilmot 
Wilkes’ counsel as the writ of exigent in had character and abilities, hut wanted 
the particular case di^ed from all the health. The attorney-general De Grey 
precedents. StiU it wu scarcely a case wanted health and weight, and yet 
in wKichany^maa could have with judi- asked too extravagant terms. Dun- 
cialgravUysiud,jSafyWlc7m,r«^ ning, the solicitor-general, had taken 

and expect others to forbear smiling. the ^same part as his fHends^ Lord 


* The king onoe told Lord Eldon that on his saying to Wilkes at the levee, ho 

wee glad to see fats firyeiMk (Meant Glynn, looking so well, he replied-^** he is ho 
mine. Hrima a was.'V-IWisf’i ojt Eldon. 
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Camijen and Lord Shelburne. Hussey 
determined to resign with Lord Cam- 
den. Of Lord Mansfield there could 
be no question ; when the post was 
dangerous^ his cowardice was too well 
known to give hopes he could pretend 
to defend it.” 

In these circumstancesi the Duke 
of Grafton, who was indolent and in 
every difficulty threatened to resign, 
was at his y^its ends, and his resig- 
nation was resolved uponl. We have 
from the Duke of Grafton himself 
uii account of the circumstances that 
followed, not essentially di^erent from 
Walpoles. Yorko had given him 
reason to think he might accept the 
seals — on the next day, after a com- 
munication with his fiends, he re- 
fused so decidedly that the dul^e said 
no more. He, however, requested 
an audience of his majesty, this was 
granted, and when it was over, the 
king wrote to the duke, saying that 
Yorke had declined. 

** On his appearing soon after at the 
levee, his majesty culled him into the 
closet immediately it was over ; what 
passed there says the duke, 1 know not, 
nothing could exceed my astunish- 
mout when Lord Hillsborough came 

my dressing room, in order to tell 
:ne that Mr. Yorke was in my parlour, 
ind that he wasLord Chunocllor through 
the persuasion of the king himself in 
his closet.” 

Walpole says the temptation was a 


peerage with remainder to bis second 
son, the eldest being likely to suc- 
ceed to the title of his uncle Lord 
Hardwicke. Within three days he 
committed suicide. 

“ The great seal,” says Walpole, 
** was never affixed to his barony, and 
the king had not the generosity to 
make atonement to his family, by con- 
firming the promise, for having forced 
the unhappy person to take a step that 
cosbhim his life.” 

The resignation so often threatened 
at last came. With Walpole's obser- 
vations on it we close our extracts 
from this amusing medley. 

He was the fourth prime minister 
in seven years who fell by his own fault. 
Lord Hute was seized with a panic, 
and ran away from his own victory. 
Grenville was undone by his insolence, 
and by joining in the insult on the 
princess, and by his persecution of Lord 
Bute and Mackenzie. Lord Rocking- 
ham's incapacity overturned him ; and 
now the Duke of Grafton by a com- 
plication of passions and defect of 
system destroyed a power that it de- 
pended on himself to make as perma- 
nent as he could desire.” 

These volumes are edited with 
exceeding care. We look with 
anxiety for the new work which Sir 
D. Le Marchant announces— His- 
torical illustrations of the early year 
of the reign of George the Third. 
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IREILAN'D and her church.* 


It Is very clear to us that the people 
of England are beginning to take an 
earnest interest in the state of Ireland. 
A conviction prevails that aHSne coun- 
try has been for a long time misgo- 
vente'd^ and that its present wretched- 
nefs is much owing to neglect on the 
pact of our rulers, and errors in 
legislation. An anxious desire is, 
therefore, felt to atone for past mis- 
conduct, by such measures as our 
present necessities would seem to in- 
dicate ; and we are persuaded that 
our British neighbours 6'n1y require 
to be properly enlightened as to our 
real condition, in order to set about 
the suitable remedies for the disorders 
and the miseries by which our country 
is afflicted, with an energy propor- 
tioned to their importance. 

Much has been hitherto ‘ done by 
which the English mind has been 
abused. An infidel, a radioal, and a 
popish press have been united and in- 
defatigable in their efforts to dispa- 
rage, misrepresent, and malign the 
Protestant party in this country ; and 
a perseverence in falsehood, against 
which no proper system of counterac- 
tion was adopted, has but produced 
its natural effects, when it has caused 
a de^ee of prejudice to prevail against 
those who have so long been obnoxious 
to it, by which, even in the estimation 
of welhjudging individuals, they have 
been grievously . injured. We are, 
therefore, persuaded that a better 
service, cannot be performed, < either 
Eoglamf^r Ireland, than tliat of pre- 
senting a faithful pic(fire to our'Eng- 
Jbh fellow<*8ubject8, of the real con(U- . 
tion of this country, and the views and 
tho objects of the several parties wliq 
assume a. guidance in its affairs, so that 
honest and intelligent men may he' 
enaffled to judge aright respecting 
their pbjectit and their pretensions 

And for this pur^jpe, it is necess^y 
tg^ommence ft'om m very beginning, 
a^ to show^ the itate of religion in 
Ireland anteriorly to its occupation by 
^English rulers. It is very important 


to establish the fact, that the supre- 
macy of Rome was not acknowledged 
in this country until it was subjugated 
by British invaders, and that therefore 
all those claims to antiquity, which 
make popery so venerayfe in the eyes 
of an ignovant and a superstitious peo- 
‘ pie, are without any real foundation. 
If this truth were as generally under- 
stood as it is clearly and fhlly evinced 
ifi the work before us, “ Ireland and 
her Church,” by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ardagh, but little would bo 
wanting to sever Ihe Irish Romanists 
from a system based in usurpation 
and in falsehood, and to transfer their 
attachment to that <^more excellent 
way,” which is built upon scriptural 
truth, and confirmed by ecclesiastical 
antiquity. In the Dean’s former work. 

Outlines of the History of the Church 
in Ireland,” much was done to show 
that our national church was indepen- 
dent of the Church of Rome ; and the 
very favourable reception of that little 
treatise it was which has led to the 
present publication, which may he 
considered as a new edition of the 
former, enlarged and augmented, so 
as to place in the clearest light the 
fact, that the Irish Church only lost 
its liberties when the nation lost its 
independence. 

How sore the Romish ecclesiastics 
are, whenever such a fact is intimated, 
appears clearly in a letter addressed 
by a Dr^ Rock to Lord John Man- 
ners, upon the occasion of that young 
nobleman intimating (in the dt^bate 
upon the Arms' Bill in 1843) that 
^Mhe Homan Catholic Church was 
not the chureh of the Irish people 
originally.** ** It was,” says the Doc- 
tor, because, in Prosper ’s Chronicle, 
we have an account or the mission of 
Palladius by Pope Celestine, and be is 
described as their first bishop — et pri^ 
nm episcopus lAjUtUur, Prosper’s 
evidence,” the Doctor adds, is most 
weighty ; be was one of the leading 
men of the age ; he lived at the time, 
and ifas intimately acquainted with the 


; Ireland and her Churoli. By the Dean of Ardagh. 8vo. .^8eeley, Burnside, 
wBeeley, London: 184A 
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personageEif who acted in the abov^ 
rehearsed events. Could we, ihere- 
fore« bring forward no other wit- 
nesseSf this single testimony* which 
has never been Impeached* would alone 
be quite enough to show that to a 
bishop of Rome was pagan Ireland in- 
debted first for her conversion to the 
Gospel* and afterwards for hie- 
rarchy." But what will be said to 
this* whenr it is found that PaUadius 
was not sent to Pagan Ireland* but to 
the congregation of faithful men ip 
that island ? The words of Prosper 
are,<*arf Scotos in Christum credeiUes.'* 
These manifestly imply the pre-exist- 
ence of at least Christian congrega- 
tions. And what will be thought of 
the mission of Palladius* when it is a 
notorious fact* admitted by Roman 
Catholic writers* (Dean Murray cites 
Nenius* and Joceline* the biographer 
of St. Patrick)* that the Romish emis- 
sary was not received. Is it possible 
to account* rationally* for his rejection 
by the Irish Christians* in any other 
manner than that suggested by the 
Dean of Ardagh — namely, « that the 
Irish clergy and people of that day 
would not listen to his foreign commis- 
sion, and therefore they rejected the 
Pope and his delegate ; and such is 
the tenor of our ecclesiastical history 
from the second to the twelfth cen- 
tury." 

The mission of Patrick was more 
successful. He may be said to have 
given the first great impulse to the 
spread of Christianity in Ireland. But 
there are no l^torical grounds what- 
ever for assertpg that he derived his 
commission from the Pope; on the 
contrary* as far as negative proof may 
be relied on* we have every reason to"* 
believe that he never visited Rome* 
and neither sought for nor obtained 
any authority from the Roman ponitifi* 
when about to enter upon his missio4. 
ary labours. This should be decisive 
against the supremacy claimed by the 
Church of Rome ; while it is to be 
observed that the contrary would not 

decisive in its favour/as usurpations 
though, succe^ul* can never be al- 
leged as satisfactory < evidence of a 
rightful claim. 

Of the legends of later ages* the 
compilations of fancy and of fraud* 
Roman Catholic writers are glad to 
avail themselves* when any shadow of 
support can be derived from them in 
Vol; XXVI.— No. 153. 


favour of the nretensions of their 
church ; but such driveling puerilities 
can impose on none who possess any 
clearness of judgment* or even sound- 
ness of understanding. The true 
merits of the question can only be 
known or conjectured from consulting 
cotemporary authorities* and^ s^ing 
how far they justify the notion* "^that 
the Irish Apbstle was commissioned 
by the Pope* and that his mission was 
intended to establish a church in 
subordination to the Roman Pontiff. 

How* then, stands the Oase ? Patrick 
is not once mentioned in the Chronicle 
of Prosper. , That writer was a vio- 
lent partisan of the papacy* and takes 
care to emblazon in his annals the mis- 
sion of Palladius* which was a decided 
failure. Why* then* omit all mention 
of the mission of Patrick* the success 
of which was just as remarkable* if of 
that missionary it could be asserted 
that he derived his authority from the 
court of Rome ? Such an omission is 
inconceivable upon any other supposi- 
tion than that no such assertion could 
be hazarded. 

Indeed* so suspicious did this omis- 
sion appear in all the properly Roman 
documents in which a mention of our 
saint and of his labours might be ex- 
pected* that Dr. Ledwich was led to 
doubt his existence. Such silence* 
however* proves nothing more than 
his independence of ^he Church of 
Rome; while the Irish documents* 
which abundantly testify to ^e exist- 
ence of the saint* furnish no' grounds 
whatever for supposing th^t he came 
to establish the Pope's Supremacy. 

The elder Cumian, the disciple and 
biographer of Columba* who wrote at 
the close of sixth or the begin- 
ning of the Seventh century, calls St. 
Patrick, the first apostle ofo Irelesnd. 
Thus it appears that v^hile the papal 
writers make Palladius the first apostle* 
and t&ke m notice of PatrioK, the 
Irish make ratrick, the firsts and take 
no notice of Palladius. 

** The hymn of ^ Fieoh, of the same 
antiquity, also opposes the Roman 
hypothesis. In the first four stanzas* 
we have the psqrentage of the apostle* 
his captivity, and flight from Ireland; 
then the story proceeds^ as follows . 

«« lie tnTcned ihs whole of Albion, 

Ho croned the ees I itweinbeppy vojnsoi 
And he toede up hie abode with Qeman, 
Verawty tothoeonthof AnmAcn. 

2a 
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oad eOM* ^e? Iskin<t8, the iente, in 
thote dA^i, of oollegiate inetttntipne. 
Ulimi^liie studies wero conoluded, he 
stes Vrongiit back to Ireiand^ And 
tkfMffh tee sequel of the poem, he 
is rs^Mented as oontimring there for 
tee remoladef of bis life. Thropi^ 
tee #hole jMe, Italy is omitted ; and 
In a aamtiTO so orderly and dfcain. 
sta^kiM at teie iSi tomlestos is eqni?j^ , 
U<| A to exolosiOd. 
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one is, teal tee Irish obserred tee 
eastern oostom in tee cdehratioii ol 
Easter* Upon this salneoi a letter 
vae addressed to the biteoM and ab* 
bots of Irehmdj by Laurenms# Arab* 
bishop af Canterbary^ the tncoessor af 
St. Aagttitine^ about the year 609 1 
and a few years later^ a siimlar letter 
was address to teem by Honotius I«» 
exhorting them not to set their own 
judgment in opposition to the rules of 
computatlon» ^sanctioned the whole 
Qhnstiui world. This was no more 
than might bd allowably done 1^ Chris- 
iiaa preUtes of any nation promsing a 
oommoD'&i|h« and desirous of nuuo* 
taining the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of pence/^ And as such it 
was responded to by the Church of 
Ireland. They met^ not to receive 
implicitly, as mandates^ the eommunU 
cations that had bpen made to ihein» 
but to deliberate upon their import^ 
and> with respect to the exhortation 
which they contained, to take the best 
means In their power of coming to a 
sound conoluslbn. For this purpose 
it was determined, at h synod helci at 
or near Old lieig^tn, '^that somi 
wise and humble pefeons should be sent 
to Rome and these having arrived 
at the eternal city/ and witnessed 
the celebration of Easter by people of 
vsf iotu countries, at one and the same 
time, were satisfied that a conformity, 
in that particular, to the Roman prac- 
tice was ateesable* Now, in all tbit 
is there anyteiiw whatever which sa* 
vours, mtiw of tiSe assertion on the 
one part, or teevodmisslon on the 
6tber»-<-of tee Romish doctrine of tef 
paph^supretnaeyf 
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** And tetfif.. fiodi «xttlt»jQ tbis, 

m immwmbb ptfoof of 
tM»fiioo«ni Rottftii dootHoOf *tbtt ttio 

noM dolJilod ftflid oxordtod, >^thoni 
OWA gftiiisald, tboir spirknal supre* 
tat^y otor the early fdiurob in Ireland.’ ** 
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The deptitias^ ve are told* were 
eent to Homey ae ** children to their 
mother and fVbm these ^ords it is 
fooght^to he inferir^ that fhe Irish at 
diat time acknoerledged the supremacy 
of the Holjr See. But no such special 
pleading could prove what the trans- > 
action itself negatives ; at|d Dean 
Murray shows that the term ^ mater** 
%as applied by Badmer to the See of 
CanterWry« and was iiwer intended 
to signifymore than primacy, which 
was acknowledged as belongii^ to 
every tnetropoUtau church. It is one 
thing to respect the wisdom, it is 
another and a very different thing to 
be subject to the authority of another 
state, or another system. Andjt is; 
also, to be held in mind, that the Irish 
deputation was sent long tkjbre Home 
baa fallen into her worst corruptions. 
There was, at that time, no creed in- 
sisted qn as essential to admission to'Ca- 
tboSe unity, by which man's devices are 
made to take the place of God's writ- 
ten word, and the faith is rendered, 
literally, of none effect by human trad!- 
iioiis. Had such been the case, the Irish 
Church would have eschewed the peril 
of comtnuidcating with an erring sister, 
^bo could so far hhve departs from 
the truth as it is to be fbund in^ God's 
unadulterated word ; and we cannot 
doubt that the learning and the or|ho- 
doxy for wldch our island was then re- 
tiuu;keblei would have heed everted, 
atrenucnssly in opposition to innovations 
upon iMstolio faith '^and practice, by 
which virtuiilly the liamb of 
was supplanted by the ** Man of 
Sin;*' andthe bondj^e of the law made 
looverrule the free grace of Aa Gos* 
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submit to him while he was trampling 
upon it, and outraging the spirit of 
the constitution. Were it not for 
such pretensions, so put forward and 
so maintained, we do not see why a 
sort of ecclesiastical council might not 
have been established in Christendom, 
similar to the Ampbyctyonio Council 
among the states of eld^r Greece, by 
which, in virtue of their common bond 
of faith, nations and kingdoms, though 
widely separated by physical bounda- 
ries, might be spirituidly united. For 
the absence of any good which might 
arise from the influence of such a body, 
in calming and regulating the troublous 
spirit of controversy, preserving, in 
its integrity, the substance of scriptu- 
ral truth, and maintaining all the es- 
sentials of ecclesiastical catholicity, 
amidst the accidental diversities of 
institutes, and of national character, 
which distinguish the nations, papal 
Rome is properly chargeable. She it 
was who rendered Christendom as a 
house divided against itself, by insisting 
upon inadmissible terms of communion. 
When union with her implied a denial 
of the faith, or a denial of the sufli- 
ci^oy for Christian membership of 
the things most certainly believed by 
Christians for the first three hundred 
years, she compelled the separation of 
all who maintained that the holy 
Scriptures contain all things necessary 
for salvation, and that the judgment of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, in the earlier 
and purer a^es, is more to be relied on, 
as in accordance with the Divine Word, 
than the talmudical glosses and com- 
mentaries of later ages, by which it 
has been overruled, or rendered, in 
many instances, worse than useless. 

But if one instance may be alleged 
in which tbe Irish church shewed a 
deference tc the judgment of the see 
of Rome, (and such may have been- 
the case, without involving any sub- 
xnission to papal authority,) others are 
not wanting in which complaints were 
made that she was somewhat too 
stutrdy in the maintenance of her 
anment and peculiar us^es, and in 
the^ assertion of her independence. 

“ The Irish, we fiiv told by St. Ber- 
nard, in his life of M ilachy, * rvjoctpd 
auricular confession, as well as uiitlio- 
ritative absolution.' They confessed to 
God alone, as believing * God alone 
could forgive sins,* They would neither 
the Church of Ronie the tenths, 
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nor the hrst-fruits ; nor would they be 
legitimately married ; that is, according 
to the forms insisted on by the Romish 
Church. Before the Ooiindl of Cashel, 
convened by Henry II., in 1172, mar- 
riage was regarded as a civil rite, and 
was performed by the magistracy.'; at that 
council the priests were anthorixod to 
erform the ceremony, and therefore we 
nd the ancient Irish C'hristians de- 
nounced as ‘schismatics and heretics,* 
by St. Bernard ; and as being in reality 
Pagans, while, calling themselves Chris- 
tians.' 

“ Such were the charges brought 
against the early Irish Christians, and 
such were some of the heresies which 
Adrian authorized Henry to root out of 
the land. But these were not all, — the 
tsarly Irish ('hristiaus did not believe in 
the efficacy of prayers to saints and 
angels. 'J'hey neither prayed lo dead 
men, nor Jbr them, nor was the servici* 
for the dead ever used by the Irish 
Church, till they were obliged to attend 
to it, by the Council of (Jashel, as may 
be seen by a reference to the proceedings 
of that convention. 

“ That the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was not bold by the early Church 
of Ireland, is evident by the reception 
which it received, on its being first 
promulgated, by several Irish divines. 
Among others by the justly celebraled 
Joannes Scotus Erigena, so highly es- 
teemed at the court of Charles the 
Bald, for his learning and piety, and 
whose l»ook was condemned by the pope 
and the Council of Vcrsaiiles, as the 
only way they could confute it. Pre- 
vious to this the Irish received the Lord's 
Supper in both kinds, and they called it, 
* the communion of the body and blood 
of their Lord and Saviour.’ 

” In their places of worship, they hrid 
no images, nor statues ; on tho contrary, 
their uso'was not only expressly con- 
demned, as wc learn from Sediilius, 
one of their early divines, but mentioned 
also by others of them, ' as heathenish 
and idolatrous.' So far were the early 
Irish Christians from believing in Puu- 
GATOHY, that until the poriod'of Henry 
and Adrian's usurptaion, the word 
does not appear to have been known to 
the Irish writers. 'J'hat a number of 
the ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
such as attending to canonical forms, 
singing in choirs, the use. of tho conse- 
crufml chrism in l).ipti.sm, tho sacrifice 
of the mass, and the dispensing of in- 
dnl.gt*nees. wen* unknown, or at least 
unpractised in Ireland, until the period 
referred to, is a matter of undoubted 
historical record ; the fact being alluded 
to by various Romush writers, who com- 
plain of the stubbornhess and heretical 
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feeling of the Irish on the 'o points, and 
who have happily farnislied the most 
undoubted testimony, as to the eonipara- 
livo purity of the cliiireh tlu*y so fiercely 
endca^olu• to malign.” — pp. 

Her origin front the eastern, not 
the western branch of the Catholic 
church is thus indicated by Dean 
Murray, and upon authority which 
should leav? no doubt on any candid 
mind. • 

“ St. John the Evangelist; Ignatius, 
the immediate disciple of St. John ; 
Polycarp, the disciple of Ignatius ; 
Potliinus, Iren.Tiis and others, th<* dis- 
ciples of Polycarp, who preached the 
gospel with success in Gaul, through 
whose means flourishing churches wen* 
established in Lyons and Vienne, of which 
Pothiniis was the first hislioji From tlionce 
the gospel sounded forth throughout all 
that country. Bishojis Lupus and (ier- 
manus, the descendants of those holy 
men, ordained St. Patrick, and made 
him chief bishop of their school among 
the Irish, and I’rom St, I'alrick to (he 
present day, we have our regnhir suc- 
cession of bishopvS, not from Home, nor 
through Rome, hut through the succes- 
sors of the apostle John, the patron of 
the Irish Church. 

“ Wc shall now conclude this part of 
our subject, with a (luotation from .a 
Homan Catiiolic writ<T on the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Ireland. ‘ Tliere is,’ 
says the writer in question, ‘something 
very singular in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Ireland. 'I’lio (Christian (.'hurcli 
of that country, as founded by St. 
Patrick, and his p^»^decessor^, existed 
for many ages free and unshackled. 

* For above seven hundred years this 
church maintained its in<le]>endenec.’ It 
had no coiiiieetiou with England, and 
dift’ered upon p(»inl.s of importance with 
Rome. The first work of Henry 11. 
w'as to reduce the (''hurch of Ireland into 
obedience to the Roman pontiff. A ecord- 
ingly he proeured a council of the Irish 
clergy to be held at Cashel in 1172, and 
the combined influence and intriguas of 
Henry and the popo prevailed. This 
council put an end to the ancient Oliureli 
of Ireland,' and .submitted it to the yoke 
of Rome. * That omixous apostacy 
has been followi*d by a scries of calami- 
ties, hardly to he oqualh‘d in the world.* 
From the days of St. Patrick, to the 
Council of (’ashcl, wms a bright and 
glorious a^a for Ireland. From the 
sitting of this council to our times, the 
lot of Ireland has been unmi.vcd evil, 
and all her history a tale of woe.’ — 
pp. 49, 50. 


3ril 

The first inferruption to rhe tran- 
quility and prosperity of the Irish 
church was cau.sed by the Danish in- 
va.sion. The troubles and commotions 
which those roving freebooters occa- 
sioned, lasted for three hundred years, 
during which the miseries which the 
country suffered were extreme, ex- 
tending not otily to the destruction of 
many monuments of art, which would 
attest a high civilization — but of re- 
cords and of documents, by which 
the early history of the church, and 
the state of learning in our numerous 
schools and colleges, from which it is 
acknowledged on all hand-s, so much 
light was diffused throughout Europe, 
might he illustrated. It is supposed 
^hat the invaders carried away wdth 
them many manuscripts, some of which, 
to a recent period, were in existence, 
and may, probably, still be found in 
some of the seats of learning in their 
country. And had the bequest of the 
enlightened Flood, to our university, 
taken effect as he intended, and been 
appropriated to the foundation of an 
Iri!^h professorship, and the pur- 
chase of ancient Irish manuscripts, 
wherever they could be found — it is 
extremely likely that much would 
thus bo secured, and placed be- 
yond the reach of accident, by 
which the obscurity wdiich rests upon 
our early annals would be removed. 
Let us hope that some success may 
yet attend the researches, in that de- 
partment, of the sagacious and en- 
lightened. It would, we think, be 
w^ell worthy the attention of the Philo- 
sophic Association. 

Rut, three centuries of cruel and 
devastating war — a war prompted and 
carried on, not so much for purposes 
of conque.st, as or plunder, were abun- 
dantly sufficient to break down the 
spirit, and to destroy the prosperity 
of tiny people : and it is to be observed 
that the season of this calamity ex- 
tended over the whole of the period 
during which the papacy was making 
the greatest strides to universal domi- 
nion, and claiming and receiving sub- 
mission and homage from all the other 
states in Europe! 

'Fhe J^nglish invasion followed, be- 
fore any .sufficient time was allowed to 
recover from the calamities caused by 
the Danes ; and it is well known that 
the hull upon which Henry founded 
his title to the kingdom, was granted 
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upon the exprest condition that he was felt as most oppressive b; them, 
should reduce the church in Ireland to And it is no wonder that many of our 
a conformity with, and subjection to, priesthood were but too glad to take 
the Church of Rome. The following refuge from the tyrannous exactions of 
is an extract from this precious docu- the Irish chieftains, in the great eccle- 


ment ; — 

** We, therefore, with that grace and 
acceptance suited to your pious and 
praiseworthy design, and favourably 
assenting to your petition, do hold it 
right and good, that, for the extension 
of the borders of the church, the res- 
training of vice, the correction of man- 
ners, the planting of virtue, and increase 
of religion, you enter the said island, 
and execute therein whatever shall per- 
tain to the honour of God, and the M-el- 
fare of the land : and that the people of 
the said land receive you honour abl/, 
and reverence you as their Lord, saving 
always the rights of the churches, and 
reserving to St. Peter the annual pen- 
sion of one penny upon every house. 

“ If, then, you be resolved to carry 
this design into effectual execution, 
study to form the nation to virtuous 
manners j and labour by yourself and 
by others, whom you may judge meet 
for the work, in faith, word, and action, 
that the church may be theri} exalted, 
the Christian faith planted, and all 
things so ordered for the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls, that you may 
be entitled to a fulness of reward in 
heaven, and on earth to a glorious re- 
nown throughout all ag<'s.” — p. 105. 

It is very clear, as Dean Murray 
observes— that, " at the date of Pope 
Adrian's bull, Ireland was not con- 
sidered within the boundaries of the 
Romish church ; for else, how could 
those boundaries have been extended 
by Henry’s invasion ?” 

** It is also evident,” our author 
adds, ‘<that the Irish had not been 
in the habit of paying St. Peter’s 
wnce-— and that, both in doctrine and 
oiscipltDe, they differed widely from 
the Roman model ; for, what else can 
be the meaning of the words, ^to 
declare to that illiterate nation the 
verity of. the Christian faith or, of 
another expressioaithich I shall quote 
ih tifb original, on account of its pe- 
culiar force ; ' ut ibi plantetur, et 
crescat fidei Christianas rcligio ?’ ” 

That attempts were made, at former 
periods, to win over the Irish ecclesi- 
tttios to a conformity with the Romish 
ritual and discipline, Is very true j the 
bribe offered being, benefit of clergy, 
w exemption fr omlay authority, which 


siastical confederation which was now 
assuming so commanding an attitude, 
and exercising so powerful an induence, 
amongst the states of Euroj>e. But 
that the majority still adhered to the 
national customs, and refused to pur- 
chase papal protection by the surrender 
of any of their ancient and peculiar 
privileges, is equally certain. Nor 
W'as it until after the invasion by Henry 
that the roinanizing party felt them- 
selves in a position to make any open 
demonstration of their intentions. 
Then, for the first time, in a synod 
held at Cashel, articles of union, as 
Dean Murray calls them, between the 
Anglo-Irish church and state, were 
enacted. By these it was provided : 

“That church lands should be free 
from the customary exactions of the 
chieftains, fj*om all demands, whether of 
money, or of entertainment.’ * That 
they should be likewise exempt from 
certain lines imposed by the Brehon 
law; that all the faithful should pay 
tithes of their cattle, fruits, and all other 
increase.' And this was explained and 
enlarged a few' jyears after, by a sweep- 
ing commentary of the Dublin Synod, 
as including the tithes of provision, hay, 
flax, wool, the young of animals, and 
the produce of gardens and orchards. 

“ It was also enacted that all the 
faithful should pay a third of their 
moveable goods fur a solemn burial, ^nd 
for vigils and maspcs for the repose of 
their souls, and thtat, if they died un- 
married, or w ithout legitimate children, 
the bequest should he increased to one 
half.”— pp. Ill, 112. 

The result was, the assimilation of 
the Irish church to that of England, 
which was, at that period, in a state of 
vassalage to the see of Rome ; but this 
did not extend beyond the part of the 
country in the posses-sion of the Eng- 
lish. Dr. Lanigan, a Romish histo- 
rian, expressly informs us, that wher- 
ever the natives maintained their inde- 
pendence, clergy and people followed 
their own ecclesiastical rule, as if the 
synod of Cashel had never been held.” 

“ Such was the origin,” Dean Murray 
tells us, “ of the two churches in Ireland. 
I’he one the Church of the Anglo- 
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iPopUh aristoci'acy, and of the asoendant 
party, the other the Church of the Irish 
Clergy and people. The former, though 
a plant of foreign growth, bad certain 
facilities for striking root, and over- 
whelming a rival in the night-shade of 
its branches, which the genius of Chris- 
tianity did not allow to its opponent. 
Yet notwithstanding every disadvan- 
tage, the native church continued for 
three centuries, and discovered even 
some languiehiiig Bymptoms of life as 
late as the reign of Henry VII.” — pp. 
112 , 113 . 

Thus it was that popery became the 
established religion of Ireland. An 
ambitious monarch and an encroaching 
pontiff conspired against its temporal 
and spiritual independence. Henry 
agreed to reduce the church to an ec- 
clesiastical subjection to the Church of 
Rome, as the ])rice of being acknow- 
ledged as the sovereign lord over its 
lands and its inhabitants. It is not 
surprising that the great temptation 
held out to the clergy, not only of sta- 
tion and dignity, but of ample posses- 
sions, should have won many of them 
to the cause of the invaders. Rome 
was at that time, in the plenitude of 
its power and greatness, and pointing 
to the kingdoms and the glory of the 
world, could say to those from whom 
she claimed homage, all these will 1 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” The wonder is, that 
there remained so many sturdy recu- 
sants, by whom this splendid and daz- 
zling offer was resisted. But every 
day must have diminished their num- 
bers. In proportion as the power of 
England prospered, the religion of 
Rome must have prevailed. And the 
acknowledgment of the English sove- 
reign as the undisputed lord, would 
necessarily have involved the establish- 
ment of the pope’s supremacy ; and 
this, in point of fact, became esta- 
blished and recognised, and the pha- 
lanx of popery organized and com- 
pleted, just abput the time when the 
church in England began to be actu- 
ated and agitated by a spirit of en- 
lightened reformation. 

The stuff of which the Romish 
prelacy were at this time composed, 
will be made manifest by the following 
Incident, for which no parallel can be 
found in the ancient Church of Ire- 
land 

** About the same time there occurred 


uii incident of a different character 
from any of the preceding, but 
equally illustrative of that daring 
spirit, with which the prelates tried 
their power upon the highest or- 
ders in the state. The Bishop of 
Ossory summoned dame Alice Ketler, 
a woman of some rank, with her 
family and dependents, before his spiri- 
tual court, tcb answer to a charge of 
witchcraft. She was accused of going 
through Kilkenny every evening be- 
tween complin and curfew, sweeping 
the refuse of the streets towards her 
son's door, and muttering this incan- 
tation as she went, 

To the house of William my ion, 

Lie all the wealth of Kilkenny town. 

ilt was also said that she made assig- 
nations, near a certain cross-road, 
with an evil spirit, whose name the 
bishop discovered to be Robin Arty 9- 
son ; and that on these occasions she 
f»*asled her paramour upon nine red 
cocks, and some unknown number of 
peacock’s eyes. The last allegation 
against her was, that various imple- 
ments of sorcery had been found in 
her house, particularly a sacramental 
wafer having the name of the devil 
imprinted on it, and a staff upon which, 
wlien duly oiled for an expedition, she 
and her accomplices were accustomed 
to ride all the world over. Such things 
w^ould be ridiculous, were they not 
made a pretext ibr atrocities at which 
nature shudders. One of her do- 
mesl ics was condemned and executed ; 
her son thrown into prison; the lady 
herself, liappening to escape on the 
charge of witchcraft, was put to trial 
a second time, upon an accusation of 
heresy, found guuty, and sentenced to 
the flames ; and Adam Duff, a gentle- 
man of considerable family in Leinster, 
was seized at the -same time, and burned 
as a heretic. The Lord Arnold de la 
Poor, seneschal* of the palatinate to 
which Kilkenny then belonged, having 
interested himself in favour of these 
unhappy persons, was involved by the 
bishop in the same accusation; and 
upon nis appealing to the Lord Deputy, 
the undaunted prelate extended his 
charge to that personage himself. 

“ The head of the civil government 
was now formally arraigned of b^rqisy 
before the bishops ; and the business 
of the state, not of the executive de- 
partment only ; but of the law courts, 
(for the lieutenancy was at this time 
filled by the Chancellor,) was inter- 
rupted, until the majesty of the Church 
should announce its awful decision. 
The investigation was long and solemn ; 
the lord justice made it appear, that 
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his accuser was actuated by personal 
resentment against do la Poer; and 
that as to himself, he had given no 
other ground of suspicion, than his 
interference on behalf of an injured 
man ; ho was acquitted and pronounced 
a true son of the Church ; and sacri- 
ficing the vanity of station to a natural 
impulse of joy, he celebrated his nar- 
row escape, with an entertainment open 
to all who chose to be his guests. 

**But in the mean time, the unfor- 
tunate nobleman, who had besought 
his protection, experienced the bitter- 
ness of episcopal vengeance. It was 
the law in those days, that when a 
bishop gave a certificate, under his 
.sign manual, of the excommunication 
of a layman, the civil authorities were 
obliged to act upon it, the writ de c.r- 
communicato capiendo was issued in thh 
king’s name, and the offender seized and 
thrown into prison.” — pp. 156—158. 

This was in the year 1334. Thus 
was the representative of royalty de- 
graded into an instrument of papal 
vengeance, and compelled to execute a 
sentence against which his heart and 
his judgment alike revolted. Here 
we have the spirit of popery strongly 
exemplified as contra-distinguished to 
the spirit of Christianity ; and this 
spirit ruling in the body who were at 
that time the recognized prelates and 
pastors of the people. It is no wonder 
that a clergy thus pampered should be 
enamoured of their newly-acquired 
rights and privileges ; and that when 
a better spirit began to dawn in Eng- 
land, their allegiance to Rome, which 
they recognized as the source of their 
influence and power, should prevail 
over their attachment to a country 
and to laws which they only knew us 
those of victorious invaders. 

We hear much eff the Church of 
England, as at present constituted, 
bmng regarded as a badge of conquest, 
and that the Irish will never be satis- 
fied until the disgrace and the humi- 
liation of its establishment are re- 
moved. But the true badge of con- 
quest was the Chiwh of Rome. 
Vassalage to the Roman pontiff was 
the stipulated price of Ireland’s subju- 
^tion. Until the invader had made 
bis power to be felt, the pontiff could 
not procure any undisputed acknow- 
ledgment of bis supremacy ; and the 
Iwt links of the papal fetters were only 
wivetted when the sanction was given 
to the military enterprize which ended 
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in the prostration of our national in- 
dependence. If, indeed, a badge of 
conquest be detestable, we know of 
nothing which should excite the indig- 
nation of our poor deluded countrymen 
more than that very church which they 
are ignorantly taught to believe pri- 
mitive and apostolical, and which, by 
a combination of force and fraud, was 
made to supplant the ancient religion 
of Ireland. We do not here say that 
the early Christianity which prevailed 
in this country was without any inter- 
mixture of error or of superstition. 
We know that in all ages, and in all 
countries, not excepting even the apos- 
tolic times, human error, human 
weakness, and human depravity, have 
been but too busy and too sucfcessful 
in corrupting and adulterating genuine 
religion. But this we do aver, that 
the ancient Irish Church was much 
nearer both in spirit and in character 
to a conformity wdth the Church of 
England at the present day, than to 
an identity with the Church of Rome; 
and that if a recurrence to primitive 
standards were sincerely and rigidly 
adopted, the Church, as at present 
established and administered, would be 
found (making due allowance for the 
asceticism which, at a very early 
period, began to deform the Eastern 
Church, from which the Irish derived 
its origin,) in such close resemblance 
with that of St. Patrick and St. Co- 
lumbkill, that it would not be easy to 
establish any essential distinction be- 
tween them. 

In truth, the English succeeded 
much more effectually in establishing 
the papal power, than in compelling a 
submission to British authority. The 
one was very fully acknowledged, while 
the other was very imperfectly asserted. 
To the priesthood, the change was one 
from comparative poverty and depen- 
dence to aggrandizement and power. 
To the people, it brought with it only 
impoveirshment and spoliation. And 
therefore, while the latter were always 
but too ready to rebel, the former had 
reason to be well-contented with a 
state of things which not only relieved 
them from great oppression, but gave 
them a place of station and dignity 
which enabled them, in their turn, to 
exercise a sort of lordship over their 
former tyrants. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised, that while the peo- 
ple loathed a connection with England, 
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the priesthood should be enamoured 
of their connection with Rome. 

But it is a curious and an interest- 
ing fact, that when Henry the Eighth 
asserted his title to supremacy in the 
church, within the British dominions, 
no where was it more readily or jo}'- 
fully assented to, than in Ireland. All 
parties seemed to vie with each other 
m the gratulations and the acclama- 
tions with whjch it was received. They 
abolished, with OTie consent, the title 
of Lord, the only one which the pope 
had permitted the English sovereign 
to assume, and proclaimed him King 
of Ireland, and as a natural conse- 
quence, the rightful possessor of all 
that pow-er for the exterior regimen 
and government of the clerical body, 
which was essential to the complete- 
ness of his sovereignty over the whole 
kingdom. ' 

This was eight years after Paul the 
Third had passed his final sentence 
against Henry, as an obstinate heretic, 
by which, as far as such a sentence 
could effect it, he was not only de- 
throned, but declared infamous — cut 
off from Christian burial, and doomed 
to eternal curse and damnation. 

It is, we repeat it, interesting to 
see, at such a period as this, all the 
acknowledged representatives of the 
Irish nation, not only the great Eng- 
lish lords, but the old Milesian chiefs, 
coming forward, and by solemn deeds 
of indenture, setting their hands and 
seals to a declaration which bound 
them to maintain, in all its plenitude, 
the newly-assumed authority of the 
sovereign, against all aiders and abet- 
tors of the pretensions of the Roman 
pontiff. 

“ As these deeds are objects of con- 
siderable interest in our day, and all 
drawn up in nearly the same terms, a 
copy of one of them is inserted here. 

“ ‘ This indenture, made on the 2Gth 
day of September, 34 Henry the Eighth, 
between the Right Hon. Anthony St. 
Leger, &c. on the one part, and the 
Lords Barry, alias Barrymore or the 
great Barry ; MacCarty More ; the 
Lord Roche, MacCarty Beagh; Tha- 
deus M‘Cormick, Lord of Miiskry ; 
Barry Odgo, alias the young Barry; 
O'Sullivan Beare, Captain of bis nation, 
O'Sullivan, first of his house ; Barry 
Roe, alias the red Barry ; M*Do- 
nogh of Allow, head of his nation ; 
Donald O'Callaghan, first of his house, 
and Gerald Fitz John, knight, on the 
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Lord Barry, &c., do agree, consent, 
and engage, jointly and separately, for 
themselves, their heirs,* successors, as- 
signs, tenants, and followers, that they 
w'Ul hold and perform all and singular 
articles, pledges, and conditions, which 
arc contained on their part in said in- 
denture. * Imprimis.* They and each 
of them, do and doth acknowledge the 
king’s majesty *aforGsaid, to be their 
natural and liege lord ; and will honour, 
ohc}', and serve him, and the kings his 
successors, against all creatures of tho 
universe. And they will accept and 
hold his said majesty, and the kings his 
successors, as the supreme head on 
earth, immediately under Christ, of the 
(?hurch of England and Ireland, and 
they will obey and serve his lieutenant or 
(k'puty, in this kingdom of Ireland, in 
all things concerning the service of his 
said majesty, or of the kings his suc- 
cessors. And as far as lieth in their 
power jointly or separately, they will 
annihilate the usurped primacy and au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome, and 
'will expel and eradicate all his favourers, 
abettors, and partizans, and will main- 
tain, .support, and defend all persons, 
spiritual and temporal, who shall be 
promoted to church benefices or digni- 
ties by the king’s majesty, or other 
rightful patron ; and will apprehend and 
bring to justice, to l>e tried according 
to the Jaws made, or to be made in such 
behalf, all 'who apply for provision to 
tlic Bishop of Rome, or who betake 
themselves to Rome in quest of promo- 
tion, &c.* 

“ And so far from any force being 
used, it is recorded for the first time in 
her annals, that Ireland was now at 
peace under one acknowledged sove- 
reign. So universal indeed was the 
tranquillity, that a considerable body of 
troops was .spared for the king's ser- 
'lice before Boulogne, where an Irish- 
man had the honour of defeating the 
French champion^, and another force of 
throe thousand men was sent into Scot- 
land, to the aid of the Lord Lennox. Even 
the great feud between tho two races 
was forgotten for a season; and while 
English and Irish crowded together from 
all quarters of the island, to receive law 
from the throne, the loyal impulse with 
which they were animated, seemed al- 
ready to have borne its most appropriate 
fruits in the feeling of a common country, 
and the kindly affections of neighbour- 
hood."— pp. 190-192. 

Such was the unforced and unani- 
mous declaration of all Ireland, upon 
this important subject. By this one 
act the ax was Izud to the root of 
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papal domination ; and that, notwith- 
standing the most extraordinary en- 
deavours to stir up the prejudices, and 
excite the superstitions of the Irish 
people against a sovereign whose 
sturdy proceedings had drawn down 
upon him so many papal maledictions. 
These appeals. Dean Murray tells us, 
whether to superstitiop or enthusiasm, 
were unsuccessful ; as — 

“ It was too obvious that the opposi- 
tion of Rome and its partisans, was 
nothing more than a struggle fur tempo- 
ral dominion, and not a sword was 
drawn in the quarrel of the ecclesiastics, 
during the remainder of Henry's reign, 
and that of his son Edward the Sixth." 
— p. 194. 

^ t 

In the reign of Mary, the parti zans 
of the papacy were too much occupied 
with the state of religion in England 
to permit of their bestowing much 
attention upon ecclesiastical affairs in 
this country. Here the distinction 
of races was as marked as the distinc- 
tion of churches ; and as the Protes- 
tants were chiefly of English descent, 
and as such alone could be relied on 
08 the Arm maintainers of British 
power, any acts of severity towards 
them, such as were boldly ventured 
upon in England, w'here the queen 
gave a full license to all her vengeful 
bigotry, might have perilled the secu- 
rity of the kingdom. But, towards 
the end of her reign, the absorbing 
assion obtained an ascendancy over 
er, and her zeal for the propagation 
of ** the Catholic faith" began to out- 
run her discretion. It was then fully 
resolved that the same persecuting 
measures, which filled England with 
lamentation and mourning, should be 
enacted here — and the iirst steps were 
taken for enkindling the fires in which 
heretical pravity was to be destroyed, 
when an accident, which the pious 
regarded as a providential interference 
in their favour, frustrated the object 
of the government, and before it could 
be remedied, Queen Elizabeth was 
Vpog the throne. 

As soon as her declaration in favour 
of the reformed faith was known in 
Ireland, the whole body of the 
Komish priests abandoned their con- 
nection with Rome, and adopted the 
liturgy of the Church of England," 
i^d they were followed in this act of 
ecclesiastical submission by the entire 


mass of the population. The bishops, 
with but two exception.^, all conformed. 
They agreed unhesitatingly to substi- 
tute the Book of Common Prayer for 
the Missal, and the English service for 
the Latin moss. So that the reforma- 
tion was in all respects as complete, ^ 
and as completely established by legal 
authority, in the one country as in the 
other. ** For eleven years," Doctor 
Phelan writes, and in thic he but echoes 
the acknowledgements of Roman Ca- 
tholic historians : — 

“ The measures of the queen were 
unmolested by the papal government, 
and received without opposition by the 
great body of the Roman Catholics. 
The laity every where frequented the 
churches ; multitudes of the priests 
adopted the proscribed change.-,, and 
continued to officiate in their former 
cures ; and the majority of the prelates 
leading, or following the popular opinion, 
retained their Sees, and exercised their 
functions, according to the reformed 
ritual. At length the patience of Rome 
was exhausted, and that spiritual sword 
unsheathed agaiiKst these countries, 
which, as it would appear, is never to 
be returned into the scabbard. Eliza- 
beth was excommunicated, and her sub- 
jects absolved from tiieir allegiance by 
four successive popes. Her life was 
assailed by numerous conspiracies ; her 
kingdom given up to the vengeance of 
Spain, (at that time the greatest power 
on the contincmt), and to the more mis- 
chievous intrigues of the new order of 
Jesuits." — p. 207. 

Of the intrigues by which a spirit of 
opposition was stirred up against lEin 
order of things so generally acceptable, 
and the weakness on the part of go- 
vernment by which they were per- 
mitted, we have not space to speak. 
Those ^by whom they tfrere promoted 
well and ably did the business both of 
the Court and Church of Rome. But 
we cannot avoid expressing a sentiment 
of contemptuous indignation at the 
temerity and the ignorance of the very 
presumptuous and ill-informed persons 
who call the Retormed Church, as then 
established, a new religion, which was 
attempted to be forced upon the people. 
Never were any assertions more ut- 
terly opposed to historic truth. Lord 
Alvanly, in a pamphlet which he has 
ublished upon the state of Ireland, 
ut echoes the misrepresentations of 
the priests and agitators by whom he 
has been xnisled, when he tuks of the 
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Roman Catholic ministers beings de- 
prived of their benefices, their posses- 
sions seized,and their functions usurped, 
by those of an opposite communion. 
No such deprivation or substitution 
took place* The officiating prelates 
and pastors, and no other, who pos- 
sessed the sees and the benefices, in 
the reign of Mary, were those who 
continued to hold them in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and for eleven years after 
she commenced to reign/ It was by 
their assent and consent, freely given, 
and in which they were followed by 
thegreatbulk of the people, the changes 
were effected in the established ser- 
vices, which substituted not a new 
religion for an old^ but the faith as 
professed in the primitive Irish Church, 
for a s}’stem of glozing superstition 
and priestcraft, which had its origin in 
the ambition of papal Konve* Which 
is, then, the intrusive church in this 
country ? — that which, being esta- 
blished by lawful authority, had re- 
ceived the willing assent of the clergy 
and the people ? — or that which owed its 
rise to the machinations of the emis- 
saries of the pa{»id government, by 
whom the queen was denonneed as a 
heretic, and her subjects absolved from 
their allegiance ? Here we have queen, 
lords, commons prelates, and people, 
all conforming to as)’stem of liturgical 
doctrine and discipline, which they be- 
lieved to be agreeable to the best mo- 
dels bi apostolic times, and continuing 
in this conformity for eleven years, 
M'ithout an objection or a murmur, 
until fomenters of religious strife find 
their w'ay into the country, and, mak- 
ing religion a pretext for rebellion, 
create an opposition establishment, by 
which popery, in its worst form, is re- 
vived, and hostility to the queen pro- 
claimed as a virtue, and loyalty de- 
nounced as a crime. Which, then, we 
ask, is the intrusive church ? We do 
not ask which is the true church. The 
intrusive may be the true, and the esta- 
blished false, or vice versa. But the 
church which all the lawful authorities 
of the nation agreed to establish, and 
to which the people cither actively or 
passively consented for so long a pe- 
riod, must surely be called the church 
of the nation ; and any adverse esta- 
blishment which afterwards arose, can 
only be regarded like any other system 
of dissent, which may, or may not, have 
claims to toleration or respect, but the 


existence of whioh can never invalidate 
the prior claims of that which has the 
full sanction of acknowledged law, to 
the consideration and the confidence of 
the entire people. It remains, there- 
fore, that whatever be the character of 
our establishment, it was the church 
established by law ; and whatever be 
the claims of popery as a scriptural 
institute, it has no more claim than 
any other dissenting body to the tem- 
poralities which have been assigned by 
the state for the sustentation of reli- 
gious ministrations. 

Elizabeth has been denounced as a 
persecutor by those who are not 
ashamed to extol Mary as a pattern 
of exemplary queens. But they do 
nf)t choose to remember that the 
latter persecuted for conscience sake, 
and to comped a conformity to a hated 
creed, and that w'hat is called the 
persecution of the former was nothing 
more than the proper punishment 
of conspirators and traitors. Let 
us listen to the voice of authentic 
history. 

“In 1575, James Geraldine, the 
individual mentioned in the Pope’s Bull 
of this year, and one of the Irish lords, 
engaged in plotting an insurrection 
against Ins sovereign, Queen Eliza- 
beth, — went over to Philip II. King of 
Spain, on whom Pope Pius V. had con- 
ferred the dominions of the queen, and 
sought assistance from him, for the 
Irish Romauists. He then went to 
Rome, where after some time he ob- 
tained from the pupe a pardon for all 
the bauds of robbers, who then in- 
fested Italy, on condition that they 
should undertake an expedition to 
Ireland, for the exaltation of the See 
of Rome. An army thus composed 
was headed by* a titular bishop of 
Killaloe, Cornelius O’Melrian, and by 
the Jesuit Saunders ; and it landed in 
Ireland not long after. This expe- 
dition, however, entirely failed, but 
the same titular bishop, a few years 
afterwards, is found introducing sup- 
plies of men, money, and arms, from 
Spain, for the relief of the insurgents. 
Another, assuming the title of Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, came with d^de^s 
from the King of Spain, that the 
Irish should revolt; and Having ex- 
cited a rebellion, he fell in battle with 
the royal troops. O’Hely, called Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, was sent afterwards, 
by one of the Irish chieftains, to the 
King of Spain, whom ho exhorted to 
invade and subdue Ireland. 
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“ When the next insurrection broke 
out, we find M‘E;^an, a titular bishop 
and vicar apostolic, issuingj an excom- 
munication against all who should give 
quarter to the prisoners taken from 
the queen’s army. M‘Egan caused 
all such persons to he put to death in his 
presence; and he himself at last fell 
in battle against the royal army, lead- 
ing a troop of horse, with his sword 
in one hand and his breviary and beads 
in the other. In consequence of these 
proceedings, Ireland became the scene 
of war for thirty years, in which the 
bishops, Jesuits and other priests, sent 
by the pope, took a most active and 
leading part. In this war, numbers 
of the poor and ignorant people were 
exposed to the arts of the popish 
emissaries ; and persuaded or forced 
to forsake the church, in order to shew 
their hostility to the queen.” — pp. 214, 
215. 

In our judgment Elizabeth erred 
not in her severitVj but in her mode- 
ration. She should, from the first 
have denounced the traitors by w'hom 
she was herself denounced. She 
.should have dealt with them, not as 
religious dissenters, but as public 
disturbers. What they claimed was 
the right of making religion an instru- 
ment of sedition. Her title and her 
legitimacy were denied, and she was 
herself pronounced accursed and ex- 
communicate ; and it was the right 
of propagating these opinions, and 
stirring up the people to act upon 
them, until the nation was involved 
in a civil war, that the worthies claimed 
who suffered for their misdeeds, and 
who would, had they been successful, 
have shewn but little mercy to their 
heretical enemies. Had the govern- 
ment been conducted with a firm 
hand from the comijiencement, much 
of the mischief which was afterwards 
done by these clerical incendaries 
would have been prevented. It was 
not, merely, as the reader will ob- 
serve, a contest between one mode 
of faith and another. The queen’s 
dominions had been already granted 
by the pope to the Kixig of Spain; 
and*to him the leaders of the llomish 
party^ both lay apd clerical, had trans- 
ferred their allegiance. They bad, 
therefore, forfeited the protection 
to which they w^ould be entitled as 
good subjects; and were they ar- 
raigned and tried for that single 
offence, they would have nothing to 
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say why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against them. 
But no vigour was manifested by 
the government corresponding to the 
energy and the audacity of the con- 
spirators and the insurgents. And 
much of evil was wrought in secret, 
before any care was taken to lay 
an arrest upon the guilty parties, who 
when tried, were tried, not for he- 
resy, but for treason. It is idle, 
therefore, .to compare the measures 
of precaution taken by Elizabeth, 
who acted strictly upon the defen- 
.sive, against those who plotted against 
her person, her crown, and her dig- 
nity, with the measures of vengeance 
taken by Mary upon those who only 
diflFered from her and her ecclesi- 
astics upon abstract points of faith, 
and who would rather die them- 
selves, than enter into any conspi- 
racy by whicli her life would be 
endangered. Mary might have lived 
honoured and respected, bad Craii- 
mer, Kidley, and Latimer been 
spared. Elizabeth could have had 
no security for her life for a single 
day, if she neglected to take the 
proper precautions against the formi- 
dable conspiracy that was formed 
against her. 

But, in truth, no machinations of 
the Jesuits could have succeeded in 
countervailing the influence of di- 
vine truth, and staying the progre.ss 
of the reformed doctrines, had they 
not been seconded by the mispolicy 
of government, who, in their zeal 
for the banishment of error and igno- .. 
ranee, w'ere betrayed into measures 
which greatly militated .against the 
interests of true religion. 

The value of the Irish language, 
as an instrument of civilization, w'as 
then unknown, and not only were 
no pains taken to employ it as a 
medium for the instruction of the 
people, but it was by legislative enact- 
ment, every where discountenanced 
and interdicted. The laws against 
the Irish habit were equally ill con- 
ceived, and could only have operated 
to the prejudice of theise who made 
them, causing them to hate and ab- 
hor, as tyrants and Oppressors, those 
who could thus make war upon pecu- 
liarities endeared to them by a thou- 
sand associations. 

While the spirit of the natives 
was thus stirred up against those 
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by whom their dear mother tongue 
was dishonoured, and the dress in 
which they delighted proscribed, the 
great confiscation of Church property 
which took place so impoverished the 
clergy, that no sufficient sustenance 
remained for spiritual ministrations, 
and the requisite supply of religious 
teachers could not be found. Spen- 
ser, who spent much time in Ire- 
land during Elizabeth’s reign, thus 
writes : — 

“ There was a statute, by which it 
was enacted, that *aiiy Englishman of 
good conversaliou being brought to the 
bishop, should bo nominated to a vacant 
living hefurc any Irishman ; but that, 
though well intended, little was wrought 
by it, lor there were not sufficient 
English sent over ; hut the most part 
of such as came over of tluMnsclves, 
are cither uulear/wd, or miii\ ot' had note ; 
for which they ha\o forsaken England ; 
or the bisliop heiny Lishf r<*jeets him, 
OP if good, lie carries a hard hand 
over him, so tliat he soon wearies of 
his poor living.’ And lastly, * the bene- 
fices are so mean here, and of so small 
profit in those Irish counties, through 
the ill husbandry of the Irish, that they 
will not yield any rnwpetcnl maintenance 
for any honest minister to lire upon/ 
And then ho adds, ‘e\en were all this 
redressed, what good could any minister 
do among them, who either cannot 
understand him^ or will not hear him ; 
01 * how dan* any honost minister com- 
mit his safi'ty to the hands of such 
neighbours, as the boldest ea]itaiu dare 
scarcely dwell by V’ ” — pp. i231, 

Is it any wonder that, under such 
circumstances, but little progress 
should have been made by the Refor- 
mation ? 

During the reign of James, but 
little could be done for the spiritual 
enlightenment of the people. The 
parliament that was called together, 
and by which it was hoped national 
concord would be produced, only 
served to engender strifes and animosi- 
ties, by which Romanists and Protest- 
ants were still more divided. And the 
great measure of the plantation of 
Ulster, w'hich has eventually proved 
the best stay of British connection, 
was not carried into effect without acts 
of harshness and severity, which left 
behind them, in the minds of the op- 
pressed, a spirit of discontent, and a 
thirst for vengeance, which rendered 
them but too ready instruments of the 


active and subtle spirits who were at 
that time indefatigable in plotting the 
downfall of heresy, and the severance 
of Ireland from the British crown. 

The reign of the first Charles was 
one of trouble and of blood. England 
was herself convulsed, and could but 
little attend to the distractions of Ire- 
land. In our last^ number, our readers 
have seen the manner in which the 
papal nuncio, Rinuccini exerted him- 
self to widen the differences between 
the Romish party and the King’s re- 
presentative, so as to prevent the paci- 
fication hy which they were about to 
be reconciled, and thus the happy con- 
sequences that might have ensued, had 
Ormond been enabled to reinforce his 
roytil master. The massacre in 1641, 
the most deliberate, cold-blooded, and 
brutal butchery on record, which a 
sagacious observer of the signs of the 
times had predicted twenty-seven years 
before, from his observation of the 
teachings and the doings of the priests 
and Jesuits, who were freely permitted 
to instil their pernicious dogmas into 
the people, greatly desolated the 
church wherever the power of the in- 
surgents prevailed, and produced 
wide-spread and heart-rending misery. 
And the wars of Cromwell which fol- 
lowed, uhen the parliament was tri- 
umphant, and which might be regarded 
as the retaliatory vengeance of the 
Protestant party for the cruelties and 
the indignities they had been made to 
suffer, reduced, indeed, the power of 
the Romanists, but left the country 
such a wreck, that but little could be 
done, if the fanaticism of the time per- 
mitted any wise attempt to be made, 
for the re-edification of the church, or 
the furtherance of an unadulterated 
Gospel. Of the Ivish Church at this 
period, Carte, in his life of Ormond, 
thus writes : — 

** It was in a deplorable condition, the 
cathedrals in many places destroyed, the 
parish churches nearly ruined, unroofed, 
and unrepaired ; the houses of the 
clergy left desolate, and their posses- 
sions alienated, during the wars aad 
confusions of former times. Most of the 
tithes had been appropriated, or sold to 
private persons, ' and made lay-fees, lii 
some dioceses there was scarce a living 
left that was not farmed out to a patron, 
at two, three, or four pounds a year for 
a long time, three lives or one hundred 
years. The vicarages were for the most 
part stipendiary, and their stipends so 
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miserably sordid that, in the whole pro- 
vinro of Connaught, there was scarce a 
vicar’s pension w'hich exceeded forty 
shillings, and in many places they were 
but sixteen sliillings. The bishopricks 
themselves, though many in number, 
yet but of small revenue, having the 
greatest part of them depauperated in 
the change of religion, by absolute 
grants and long leases, sonio of them 
not able to maintiiin a bishop. Several 
were by these means reduced to fifty 
pounds a year, as Waterford, Kilfenora, 
and others; and some to live marks, as 
Cloync and Kilinacduagh, and as scan- 
dalous livings naturally make scandalous 
ministers, the clergy of the Established 
Church were generally ignorant and 
unlearned, loose and irregular in their 
lives and conversations, negligent of 
their cures, and very careless of observ- 
ing uniformity and decency in divine 
worship, in a country where they were 
endangered on the one hand by an infi- 
nite number of obstinate recusants, and 
on the other hand, by a shoal of factious 
and irregular puritans, brought out of 
Scotland, v\ho offered daily insults to 
the established churcli government, and 
treated the rites of administering the 
sacraments with in&uflerable coiit<‘mj)t.” 
— pp. 307, 308. 

The reign of the Merry Monarch 
exhibited a reaction, by which men 
were carried from one extrcjiiie to 
another, and in their hatred or con- 
tempt for Puritanism, forgot wliat was 
due to true religion. Charles, who 
was himself a papist in princi[)lc, as he 
was a profligate in conduct, was hut 
too ready to .sell himself to a foreign 
power as the instrument for re-establish- 
ing the Romish creed in his domi- 
nions. Rut he was compelled by 
circumstances to respect what be 
deemed the Protestant prejudice.s of 
his people, and ‘•let I dare not, wait 
upon I would.” James, an undis- 
guised Romanist, openly attempted 
what Charles covertly desired; and 
the attempt led to a resistance to 
tyranny, which ended in the glorious 
Revolution. But during all this time, 
what could be done by a proscribed, 
bg^rayed, or plund^^d church for the 
effective dissemination of the true 
profession of the Gospel ? 

Then came the wars of William, 
another season of strife and convul- 
sion. This was certainly followed by 
the utter prostration of the Romanist, 
and the decided ascendancy of the 
Protestant party. But religion did 
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not benefit in this country as it might 
and ought to have benefitted, from the 
success which attended the arms of 
its victorious asserters. For more than 
half a century the government was in 
the hands of the Whigs, by whom the 
church was not so much regarded as 
an institute for upholding and propa- 
gating divine truth, as looked upon as 
a store-house of patronage, to he em- 
ployed as best might s^rve their need 
in their C(.ntest with political rivals. 
“ Tlic glorious memory ” was toasted, 
but the men who were most loud in thus 
vociferating their loyalty, were often 
the most indifferent about that righ- 
teouiness by which alone a nation can 
bo truly exalted. No belter Protest- 
ant than Walpole ; but there were few 
by whom even the decencies of an ex- 
terior morality were more despised, 
(’ould the church have spiritually 
prospered in such hands, or is it sur- 
prising that its highest jilaces were too 
often filled by political, indolent, time- 
serving ministers, who, provided they 
secured their own share of the good 
things of this life, were but little soli- 
citous for the spread of the Gosptl ? 
Bright exceptions, certainly, did occur, 
by which the doctrine of our Lord and 
Saviour was richly adorned. Arch- 
bishop King in Dublin, and Berkeley in 
C’loyne, were, indeed, as profe.ssors of 
godliness, men worthy of the apostolic 
times ; and in many an humble vicar- 
age a holy man w^as to be found, who 
breathed the spirit and was imbued 
with the sanctity of the sacred ordi- 
nances which he was appointed to j^d- 
miiiisler. But the general character 
of the clergy could not fail to be 
affected by the system of patronage by 
which preferments were bestowed; 
and as that wms predominantly worldly 
and political, so its fruits must have 
partaken of its nature, and savoured 
much more of this world than of the 
world to come. 

The consequence of this was, that a 
secular clergy gave rise to a profane 
and godless laity; and these, when 
they came to have political power, did 
not .scruple to visit a church which had 
been thus abused, with pillage and 
confiscation. The wresting from the 
clergy the tithe of agistment, so impo- 
verished parishes, that a necessity was 
created for unions of several benefices, 
in order to make up a sufficiency upon 
the most moderate calculation for the 
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sustenance of a single minuter. Thus 
were the clergy overburdened with 
duty at the same time that they were 
deprived of the means of efficiently 
performing it ; and, as usually hap- 
j)ens in all such cases, when more 
than can be accomi)lisljcd is required, 
loss than might be effected is per- 
formed. Men become careless of at- 
tempting any thing, when all their 
efforts must still leave them miserably 
belli nd-haml lii the things appointed 
them to do. Hence hut little was done 
in extending the boundaries of the 
church, and making its liuht to shine, 
and its blessings to be felt by a be- 
nighted Roman Catholic population. 
That the KstablisluMl Church maimed 
its numbers, and that vital godliness 
did not utterly perish, we owe, under 
(iod, to the scriptural ordinances, the 
efficacy of which couhl not be entirely 
liindercd by even the most unworthy 
administration of thorn. Our beauti- 
ful liturgy still existed, and kept true 
religion alive, at a time when but little 
could be expected beyond the merest 
routine duty from those who were de- 
nominated s[»iritual advi.H-rs. The 
IRhle was no sealed book to our laity, 
nor was it unprofitable in the hands of 
many by whom its divine treasures were 
duly appreciated ; and thus there was 
[ireserved and perpetuated, even dur- 
ing tile darkest times, a leaven of sound 
doctrine and of vital piety, wliich af- 
terwards wrought upon the whole mass 
of socii ly, both lay and clerical, a mar- 
vellous r(»generation. 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits. Our object has been to .show, 
that if the Irish church has fallen .short 
of the measure of usefulness that might 
be desired, that has arisen from cir- 
cumstances over which her ministers 
could have no control, and for which 
she should not be brought up for judg- 
ment. In another number we may 
enter more particularly into the actual 
working of the Establishment ; and 


w'e mistake much if we do not exhibit 
an amount of usefulness which may 
well put to shame her ignorant, or 
malevolent, or infidel traducers. That 
she is unfit for the station which she 
occujiies, and that popery is more wor- 
thy of a state alliance, as more conge* 
nial with the mass of the people, are 
now propositions eagerly insisted on 
by her rancoroifs enemies, and which 
those who ought to be her defenders, 
do not refuse to entertain. As we 
have before, so we now again warn 
them of the peril and the wickedness 
of such courses. Never was there a 
time when her prospects of usefulness 
were greater, or when she was more 
fitted to dignify and adorn the position 
in, which she has been placed. The 
people are athir.st for Divine know- 
ledge, and she alone can adequately 
supply their need. Education is every 
day j)rodijcii)g its proper effects, and 
the Church of England alone can meet 
the growing views and the expanding 
capacities of an inquiring people. It 
is not a Latin mass, or the .superstition 
of legends and rosaries which consti- 
tute the staple of Irish popery, which 
cun sitisfy those, and they are a nu- 
merous and an increasing class in the 
Church of lL)ine, who begin to under- 
stand scriptural doctrine, and to desire 
a reasonable service. Maintain our 
Establishment in its proper efficiency, 
and it will soon manifest its blessed 
efficacy in turning many a sinner from 
darkness to light, and from the ways 
of error to the paths of truth — which 
are no otlier than the paths of the an- 
cient churcli of Catholic Ireland* 
Destroy it, and raise up another upon 
its ruins, and the blosv will be struck 
by which the connection with Great 
Britain wdll be .sevgred— nor is it pos- 
.sible for imagination to exaggerate the 
evils which that one act of blinded and 
infatuated folly and wickedness may 
entail, not only upon this country, but 
upon England and the world. 
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THE LUCK OF LFKUURST. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ My mind mlfgiTea. 

Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin its fearful date 
With this night's reveW 

ItuMBO t.ND Juliet. 


Ltnhurst Cornx is one of Uiom* 
curious old black and white mansions 
whicli still remain in Ohosliiro and 
Lancashire, and arc, I believe, pecu- 
liar to those counties. Tt is situated 
on the side of a liill, on the northern 
border of Lancashire, and commands 
a lovely view of the distant country. 
A curious maze of yew hedges tyid 
terraces forms the jilea sure-ground 
on the southern side of th(» house, and 
beyond rise the splendid oak -woods, 
for which Lynhurst has long been 
celebrated. 

On the north, some venerable yew 
trees divide the grounds from th<‘ 
old chureh yard, and the grey tower 
and now broken church-yard cros> 
cast their long shadows over the turf, 
and give a calm and subdued charac- 
ter to the otherwifee cheerful laiulM’ape, 
The house has, of late years, changed 
proprietors many times : vague tradi- 
tions people the old walls with super- 
natural visitants, and the fate of the 
last of its ancient possessors still casts 
a gloom around the scene of his faults 
and of their punishment. The \ery 
buildings seem to speak of decay, and 
neglect, and desolation ; and thcj'r 
mossy stones, and ivied roof, and for- 
saken galleries, seem yet to re-echo 
the sad exclamation of the last of the 
Cliffords — “Broken faith, broken for- 
tunes !" 

But at the time of wliich we write — 
All-souls Eve some seventy years ago 
—all was light and gladness at Lyn- 
hurst. The old house belonged to Sir 
Ernest Clifford, whose family had for 
many centuries possessed it, and after 
a long absence, he and his widowed 
mother had returned to it, and the 
family had assembled^ iii the gi’eat 
' hall to celebrate his coming of age. 

Ernest was a gay, light-hearted 
cjSHJature, beloved by all, and almost 
^Sored by his mother, with a noble 
form and a fine manly face, though liis 
'bright blue eye had a restlessness of 
expression which, while it gave, at 
first sight, aniiiiatiOQ to his counte- 


nance, indicated to a closer observer 
a certain versatility of ( haracter which 
had never been impressed by his indul- 
gent parent. But none felt inclined 
that evcniiig to speculate coldly or 
harshly on Ernest’s di^positiou; least, 
of all Lady Julian, whose soft cyc.‘<, 
as they rested (»ften on her only son, 
S[)okc all the tenderness of a mother’s 
feelings : and as the remainder of the 
j)ai'ty as.scmbled round the fire, after 
the departure of the greater number 
of the guest.'j, to drink Ernest’s health 
in the crystal cup which had for nniny 
generations been used on all such oc- 
casions, and wliich was emphatically 
called “The Luck of Lynhurst,” a 
happier group ('onld not well be ima- 
gined. 

Family tradition recorded that a 
Clip of water had been presented on 
his knees, by the young heir of the 
then Lord of Lynhurst, to Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, as, exhausted in 
body, but unsubdued in spirit, she 
prepared for llight, after the fatal bat- 
tle of Northampton. 

“AVell hast thou done thy devoir, 
true kniglit,” said the liou-lieartcd 
queen; “lay up this goblet among 
the record.s of thy liouse. So may 
thy children’s children, like thee, pre- 
serve their loyalty to their prince, and 
faith to their knightly' vows, and the 
blessing of Heaven will never depart 
from thine house.” 

The larg(j blue eyes of Frances 
Gerard beamed with pride, as she 
listened to Lady Julian's account of 
the devotion of their ancestors to the 
unfortunate Margaret iu her greatest 
need — for she, too, was of the house of 
Clifford. 

Mrs. Gerard was the only sister of 
the late Sir Thomas, and Auring his 
life time no year passed without apart 
of it being spent by her at Lyn- 
hurst, 

Since his death, Mrs. Gerard had 
mourned over the early grave of her 
gbeloved husband. Frances becoming, 
in some sort, the sharer of her mother’s 
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griefs, had feeling and reflection far 
beyond her years. Her buoyant spirit 
cheered and gladdened all within her 

g entle influence, while the beauty of 
er young fair face and fragile form 
had procured for her the name of the 
Snowdrop of Sedgeley. 

TJie childish intimacy of Francos 
and Ernest deepened into love, when, 
after a separation of some years, they 
again mot in the old haunts of their 
happy chiltlhood; but Mrs. (lorard 
knew the depth of her child’s f(‘oliiigs, 
and the careleps light-hcartcdncss of 
Ernest. She w'ished, tlioroflu'c, some 
proof of the strength of liis attach- 
ment, and forbade for tlie present any 
engagements between them. 

“Frances is only scvonte<'n,’‘slie said, 
“ and Ernest has to return to Oxford, 
and afterwards to travel ; let us speak 
on this subject again two years lienee.” 
Earnest submitted Tvith difliculfy. 
“Two years!” said he; “it is a 
long longtime to look forward to.” 


“ Prove yourself wojrthy of her, 
Ernest,” said Mrs. Clifford gently but 
seriously, “by the way in which this 
long interval is spent.” 

“Be it so, then,” answered Ernest. 

This day two years let us meet again 
hern. Promise me,” he continued, iA 
a low, deep voice, to his cousin — '‘pro- 
mise me not to forget All Souls Eve. 
1 feel as if my whole life hangs upon 
that day.” 

He clasped her unresisting hand, 
and drawing a diamond, his own gift, 
from her finger, he added, solcmn- 
ly — 

“ T w ill wu’ite our compact upon this 
old cup ; what shall be the word ?” 

• “ Faith,” wdiispered Frances. 

“ F E.,” continued Ernest, eagerly 
— “ your initial and mine. It is a 
good omen that the letters united 
should form that word. Remember, 
dearest, that they can never more be 
separated till the Luck of Lynhurst 
is broken for ever.” 


CHAPTER 11. 

“ I do notice 

Thttt grief and patient e, rooted in her, both 
Mingle their hpurs togetlicr. Grow, patience, 

And let the ehrinking elder, Grief, entwine 
This perishing root with the increasing vine.” 

Ctmbelxnb 


A year passed away, Ernest w'us 
still abroad, and his letters had, for 
some time past, become feiver and 
more hurried. 

Mrs. Cie.rard remarked witli sorrow’ 
the nervous anxiety with wdiich F ranees 
awaited their arrival, and the look of 
disappointment with wdiich she used 
to lay down his short and unsatisfac- 
tory epistles. Ernest had finally 
quitted Oxford about three months 
after the meeting at Lynhurst, and 
they had since heard from himself of 
his visit to some distant connexions in 
Wiltshire, and of the happy fortune 
which had enabled him to assist his 
friend’s sister, Theresa Lyttleton, in a 
situation of some danger. She had 
been run away with in a little car- 
riage, in which she was herself driving 
two spirited ponies, and for some time 
she contented herself with guiding 
them, till, finding that they were 
rapidly approaching a steep bank, at 
the foot of which was a small pool of 
w’ater, she summoned all her energies 
determining rather to overturn the 
carriage, and so arrest their progress, 
than be hurled down into the deep 
water below. 

VoL. XXVL— No. 153. 


Her mother, who was an invalid, 
was loo much occupied with the care 
of her little dog, and with her own 
fright aud fears, to estimate the full 
extent of their danger ; and Theresa, 
pulling the ponies’ heads sharply round, 
and at the same time cutting them 
suddenly with the whip, succeeded 
witli admirable presence of mind, in 
her determination ; and Ernest arrived 
in time to save both Mrs. Lyttleton 
and Theresa frouj the overthrown car- 
riage and struggling ponies. No one 
was hurt; but in tho excitement of 
moments like these, feelings of inti- 
macy and interest spring up, which 
the usual intercourse of daily life fails 
to awaken ; and Ernest, strong, as he 
believed, in his faith and attachment 
to Frances, did not avoid this danger- 
ous friendship, till by degrees Hhe 
charm of Theresa’s conversation, and 
the excitement of her high spirit and 
daring disposition, became more and 
more necessary to him. 

He left Wiltshire abruptly; but it 
was winter, and his travels were de- 
ferred till summer, and in London 
they met again. Lady Julian’s ear-^ 
nest endeavours wer^ not wanting to 
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withdraw her son from a course so ‘ Do yc hoar me, Miss Gerard,” 

dangerous to his future peace; but she said, ‘or are your thoughts far 

Theresa, young and imperious, de- awa’ the noo? lt*s an auld woman 

lighted in her power, and gloried in wha speaks, and ane wha can never 

exerting it, Ernest ceased to mention forget that she owes all to your mither, 

her in his letters, and his visit to and your mither*s house. I wad ask 

Sedgeley was daily deferred, till he ye the news of Sir Ernest. They tell 

was obliged, he said, tc start for the mo he’s no’ to be at the Hall this year. 

Continent without again meeting Forgi’e me if I am owre bold ; but I 

Frances. " wad ask ae question inai.rj and gie ye 

Rumours of his undisguised admira- ae word o’ warning. Is he your 

tion of Theresa Lyttleton had reached cousin only, niy bairn, or far, far 

Mrs. Gerard, even in her quiet home, mair ? J hae offended,’ she continued, 

and though the subject was carefully but answer mo truly ; for Heaven’s 

shunned by Frances, her mother truth has aye been on your young 

watched, with ever increasing mixioty, lips.' 

her pale cheek and unquiet slumbers. Vvliat could I say, dearest mother? 

One day — it was All Souls Eve-L You know it is long since we heard 

she returned from her walk with a from him, and I could not speak of 

hurried step, and a face paler and such things to Ailes, so I answered 

more subdued than usual. at last — 

‘'Dear mother,” she said, as she “ ‘ lie is only my cousin now.* 

rested at her mother’s feet, and her ‘'And she drew herself up to her 

long bright ringlets almost concealed full height, and looking keenly into 
her countenance — 1 met old Ailes in my face7 said — 
the wood this eviuiing; I stayed out " ‘ Wlial ye tell me may be owre 
later than usual ; for I was thinking true, though ye diruia believe it your- 

of this day last year, and of our sel*. Poor } oung thing,’ she muttered 

happy party at Lynhurst. When T saw to herself, and she turned away towards 

the old woman coming towards me, her own cottage, 

my mind misgave me,” she continued, “It is very foolish, dear mother; 
forcing a smile; "for she has never but her wonls and her face haunt me, 

quite forgiven my forgetfulness of her and I feel as if evil were coming soon.” 

messages to Mrs. Mills, about the She laid her face on her mother’s 
spinning; but she came towai-ds me, shoulder, and a tear stole down her 

and said very kindly, though in her pale cheek. 

own strange Scotch way — From that day she never spoke of 

" ' What ails my bonny bairn ; for Ernest ; for her worst apprehensions 
it is lang, lang since 1 hae seen the were soon confirmed. Unaccustomed 
blink o* her bright een.’ to self-control, he followed his im- 

"Then she rambled on in the un- pulses, w’hich being generally gobd 

connected way you know she has ever and noble had seldom been restrained, 

since old James’s death, muttering and, thrown by circumstances, much 

something about deceivers, and a great into the society of Theresa, he was 

deal whidi I could not understand. not proof against fascinations, which 
" Then turning sud&enly round, she were, indeed of no common order, but 

looked full into my face with her deep which, if compared with the pure, un- 
set eyes, bending her head low down, selfish spirit and high principle of 

and putting her ams akimbo, till I Frances, would have seemed dim and 

felt, with all my pity and regard for earthly, as the glow of a fire looks 

her, as if sh^ were a witch, coming to red and lurid when contrasted with 

foretell some nlisfortuno. the mild light of the evening star. 

CHAPTEa HI. 

**I hae made thy bed aoftly, 

That thou mayeat lie doon ( 

They are watching thee now, 

Wha will follow thee loon.*' 

(Hd BaUad. 

^OTHER summer had passed away, iJer sun still gleamed faintly through 
and Frances had long known that it the casement of the dying girl. 

^ 1 ^ the last she should ever see. Frances seemed better j the much* 

The day was closing, but the .Octo- dreaded day-^the second anniversary of 
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All Souls Eve — was well ninrh past, 
and earthly sorrows had long given 
place ill her mind tt) the peaceful hope 
of a better world, and the joys which 
liad once brightened her path here, 
grew faint ladbre. the <rleain of eteriiil y, 
which is, we humbly believe, some* 
(ij!i(‘.s \ oucljNafed lobrighien thedeaih- 
jiath of the pure in heart. 

‘‘Dear mother," slu* said, “sit by 
me. ; you look pale and* e\hau^lcd. 
Y"ou have watched nu* too long, too 
Kaiderly, and when 1 think how often 
r have failed in my duties to you it 
makes my heart sink, though I know 
you have hirgiven m(‘ long long ago. If 
f had tolrl A oil all, trusted you with all, 
I should hav(* borne it luitfor, jierhaps, 
i)ut there are things of wliich om* can 
hardly lieai' to s[)eak. !Now' that all 
is passed, a.ud that 1 eaii look back 
u[jon my life, and nw it, as it were, 
in the sohunn light of eternity, 1 can 
spi'ak of it --all that 1 havt* thought 
and fi‘ll for years past rises uji btdbn; 
me so clearly. One tiling," she said, 
speaking slowly and with <‘lTorl. “1 
must say — it is mit sinc<* — sinn* all 
that ha? happened only that I liavi* 
felt ill, 1 Used belbre often lo think 
that 1 eould not Hm* long; and the 
night at LMihursl — the night of Er- 
nest’s birth-day, when wo bad l>eeu so 
happy — J telt it tluni ; and as 1 knell 
ill my mvii little quiet room, a solemn 
awi eri'fit over me, and soinethiiig (do 
ytui think it wuis pn»suin|)tii<»ns in me 
lo belieie it was something from hea- 
ven. dear mother ?) wlih h told me, 
that :dl this happiness wouhl not last 
long ; and as 1 looked ont on the old 
yew trees beneath my window, I 
thought liow many generations they 
had semi ])ass away, and 1 prayed to 
Heaven that mv heart’s treasure might 
be laid up there, ^^^‘^s it not strange 
that T whom you used lo call your 
meiTy child, should have been so full 
of solemn thoughts at such a hapjiy 
time. Hut in the midst of all our 
amusements, the thought of that "still 
moonlight night never rpiite left me, 
and I havi* oft mi thought that the 
sorrows and (ii.sappiiinlmmils which 
have come upon me since then, w'crc 
sent in answer to iiiy prayers ; iind 
]\Ir. Evans did not think it wrong in 
me to believe so. 1 know, dearest 
motlu*r, it will comfort you afterwards 
lo remember that I have felt weak so 
long — that my illness was not caused 
by any earthly hand ; and Ernest’s na- 


ture, loo, is good and noble ; the day 
will (*ome for him, too, when it will be 
a relief to him to hear it,** 

jMrs. Oerard could not interrupt 
her, she had suffered too long and too 
much to giv(^ way lo violent emotion 
c*veij wlnui .die saw her beautiful, her 
only eliild fa<Ving away ; hut as she 
kmdt by her bed-side, and listened to 
her faint voice there was deep resig- 
nation in her countenance, though her 
drcKiping form, and tlie heart-broken 
exprc.S'*ion of her pale face, forcibly 
suggo.^ted the idea that the mother and 
her <‘hil(] would not Jong be parted. 
^J’lie faithful nurse who had watched over 
IViinces in her childhood, now came to 
ll^J* bcd-sid(*. She brought the f(‘w last 
autumnal ilowors, which the. affection- 
ate gratitude of the poor school chil- 
dren, n hi) had sliariul in Frances’s kind 
oflim's, daily supplied, and with them 
their anxious inquiry whether she was 
bett(‘r, and whethiT they might sing 
their liymn — the hi.st hymn which she 
liail tauglit them beneath her window. 

Frances was now calm ; the holy 
rite of which she had that morning 
])artakmi, had strengtliened her, and 
she l(‘ant on her mother’s shoulder, 
and listened to their young voices as 
they sang — 

Lord ha\e mercy, and receive us 
Early to thy place of rest, 

Wlierc the heavens are calm above us. 
Still more calm each sainted breast,” 

Tears of mingled .sorrow and grati- 
tude rolled dinvii the pale cheeks of 
the mother, and slie also at that nio- 
luent tell lliat the prayers of her child 
had been Inward. 

The night came on grey and cold, 
with filial gusts, of wind, but Mrs. 
Gerard still sat by her daughter’s bed 

still with a low,’ clear voice, read her 

the prayers for the sick, and cheered 
and strengthned her by the sight of 
her own calmne&s. 

The usual hour for rest was long 
j)a.st, but their hearts were full, and 
Frances could not compose herself to 
sleep. She called her faithful nuive,* 
and after thanking her for all her 
kindnes.s and watchfulnes-s besouglit 
her always to remain with her mother ; 
then signing to her to leave them 
alone, she raised herself on her pillow 
and said — 

“ If it were possible, dearest 
mother, if indeed such wishes lure not 
sinful, my last desire and prayer would 
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be, that I miffht see him once move, blessed faith, and my soul thanks and 
that I might snow him that crystal cup blesses you for it. ” 

on which his promise was engraven — Her head bowed on her mother’s 

not to reproach him, but to raise his bosom, and with that last wish and 

thoughts upwards from that earthly prayer her spirit had passed away, 

faith which has been broken, to faith The midnight bell sounded as Mrs. 
in the mercy and compassion of heaven. Gerard with her own thin hand closed 

It was your examine, your words, her eyes, and then knelt in silent 

dearest mother, that taught me that agony in the chamber of death. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ Give tUy prayers to heaven. 

Pray— albeit but iu thought, hut die not thus.*’ 


And how, in the meantime, passed 
the day with Ernest Clifford ? In all 
the wild joy of hopes fulfilled, he 
brought his young bride to his father’s 
halls, all thoughts of care hanishM 
from his full heart by its excess of 
happiness ; and as the tall chininic.s of 
Lynhurst Court rose from the midst 
of the oak woods, and he saw The- 
resa’s gaze of admiration, he pressed 
her to nis heart and ivelcomcd her to 
her future home. Part of the evening 
was spent in exploring the old house. 
The tall turret and the great bell, 
which in 1640 had sounded to sum- 
mon the brave peasantry to arm for 
their king, could not well be visited 
till day light, but they wandered 
through the long galierv, wliieli tradi- 
tion said had been graced by (iiieeii 
Elizabeth, and where she hatl danced 
a minuet with the then Lord of Lyii- 
hurst, who, be it observed in passing, 
was, according to the picture still ]>ri*- 
served of him, one of the handsomest 
men of his time. 

The rooms which had been jirepared 
for Theresa, and the suits of armour 
which still remained in the old hall, 
had all been examine-d and admired 
before the great be;,U warned them to 
pr^are for dinner. 

But whispers had alrea<ly passed 
amongst the old servants, for Tlicre.sa’s 
haughty tone and careless eye con- 
ta-asted painfully with the gentle man- 
ner and kind look of Lady Julian, and 
a shadow even darkened the brow of 
of Ernest as she pushed lightly by 
‘liii mother’s pictur^ which he lia*l 
placed in her sitting-room, and said — 
** the costume of that day was insuf- 
ferable ; we will have it altered, 
Ernest;” but Theresa’s bright smile 
soon cftUccd the momentary impres- 
sion, and he led his fair bride into the 
dining-hall with a proud step and a 
hi^y heart. 

Theresa’s spirits rose as she looked 


Manvrep. 

at her husl^and’s beaming eyes ; but 
a thrill passed through her heart as 
she saw him turn suddenly pale, when 
the old steward pri*sented her, accor- 
ding to custom, with the crystal cup, 
the luck of Lynhurst. She raised it 
to her lips, and smiled as she drank 
his health, then held it out to her hus- 
band ; but the word FK caught his 
eye — a sudden pang shot through his 
heart as old limes recurred to his 
mind, and the pah', sweet face of 
Frances seemed to rise before him. 
With a decj) sigh, almost a groan, he 
motioned to th(‘. astonished old man to 
take it away ; but before he could 
seize the, cup, it fell fi-om Erne.st’s 
trembling hand, and “ the luck of 
Lynhurst lay shivered into a thousand 
atoms at his feet.” 

Hrokeii faith, bmken fortunes,” 
niiitteved he in a I(»w \oice, for the 
m>.steriou^ eonneetion between the 
ervsial cup ami the fortunes of the, 
Cliflbrd.s had been strongly iinpre.ssed 
upon liis niirid from childhood, and the 
pang of eoiLscienec hud not vet passed 
away; nor did the hoiTor-stiicken 
couiitenaiH'e of old Brindley reassure 
him, till he caught tin* eager face of 
Thurcsti, who w’as half alarmed at his 
paleness, half amused at the tragical 
countcnanci's of the attendants, and 
the reverence with which Brindley on 
his knees collected the fragments of 
the broken goblet. 

♦‘My dearest Ernest,” she said, and 
the colour mounted to her temples, 
‘♦arc you ill? llie luck of Lyn- 
hur.st,” she continur'd, reassured as 
he gradually recovered himself, “is 
(luite .sifc as long as you are well, and 
do not look cpiite so sitIous. But 
what c,f)uld induce your ancestors to 
entrust such a treasure to such a very 
fragile receptacle, I cannot imagine ; 
and here is Brindley inquiring what 
must be done with the pieces. Oh, 
keep them, by all means— luck in any 
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blmpe is not to be thrown away ; and 
now I shall leave you, if you are 
really quite well again ; and pray,” 
she whispered as he opened the door, 

don’t be infected by their foolish 
superstitions, but let me see you look 
as you did before this ill-fated cup 
made its a})pearancc. 

Theresa drew her chair close to the 
fire in the large oak drawing-room, 
feeling lor th<* first time in her life the 
loneliness of having no mother, no 
sister to whom to express her feelings 
— no one with whom she could laugh 
over the broken cup and Brindley’s 
comical panic, she said; perhaps it 
would have been more correct if she 
had saidy no one from whom she could 
inquire the cause of Ernest’s agita- 
tion, and the whole history connected 
with the goblet which had so shaken 
his high spirit and strong pride. 

The wind rose and moaned mourn- 
fully round the house, and roared in 
the wide chimney, and she rang to ask 
for the old housekeeper, fi*om whom 
she hoped, without direct incpiiry, to 
learn some of the traditions of the 
fiimily, and with whom she 'would at 
lei^st have, the satisfaclioii of hearing a 
human ^oice to disp(‘l the gloom which 
was gathering round her ; for 'riiercsa 
had been ever accustoim‘d to be 
watched and worshipjied, and >olitnde 
is irksome to all who havi* not dis- 
ciplined feelings and a reflecting mind. 

“ Mrs. Mills,” she said, relaxing 
from the careless tone which had hurt 
the old woman’s feelings in the morn- 
ing, I have a gi’cat curiosity to see 
Lady Julian’s sitting-room; besides, 
we did not ojien half the doors which 
open out of that long gallery, and I 
believe all the old furniture remains at 
that end of the house just as it was 
many, many years ago.” 

Mrs. Mills led the way, delighted to 
speak of Lady Julian, and to see the 
softened manner of her new mistress. 
But the long passages and shadowy 
corners of the old house were not cal- 
culated to raise her spirits, and she de- 
termined to rclurn to the drawing- 
room. 

** This must surely bo the shortest 
way,” said Theresa ; surely this door 
must lead towards my room;” and 
opening it quickly, she started at find- 
ing herself in a large empty apart- 
ment. 

*^Not that way, not that way, 
ma’axD^” said Mrs. Mills— who, staying 


carefully to lock the door of Lady 
Julian's room, had not overtaken the 
light step of the young bride. ** Don’t 
pass that way~that room is seldom 
used — it will chill you. You should 
not step into it on your first day at 
Lynhurst, my lady ; it is only used on 
sorrowful occasions — and it is called 
the Corpse Chamber.” 

Theresa started ; but the sound of 
Ernest’s voice reassured her — ^lie had 
been following her wanderings over 
the house ; and she went quickly back 
into the gallery to meet him, and re- 
turned with him into the drawing- 
room. 

Ernest had recovered his composure, 
bgt not his gaiety — an unquiet con- 
science, once awaaened, is not easily 
soothed — and his depression infectea, 
though at the same time it piqued 
Theresa. 

He shunned the subject of the gob- 
let, however; and, kissing her ten- 
derly, said he only gi'ievcd that any 
thing should have saddened her first 
day at Lynhurst. Theresa retired to 
her room ; and, her maid dismissed, 
she sat for a few moments watching 
the flickering shadows from the fire, 
and looking at a door which she had 
not before noticed, and which she fan- 
cied iiinst oj)cn into the Corpse Cham- 
ber ; but, making an effort to dismiss 
such ideas, she undrew the heavy crim- 
son curtains, and laid her wearied 
head on her pillow. 

The wind moaned fearfully, and the 
old yew trees groaned as they swung 
backwards and forwards in the storm. 
She almost thought she heard the great 
bell toll ; and, sitting up in bed, she 
listened attentively. At that moment 
the mysterious door opened gently, and 
a slight girlish figare, dressed in white, 
slowly entered the room. Her long 
fair hair fell over her face and shoul- 
ders, and in her hand she carried the 
cup — the crystal cup — now apparently 
whole. She passed, or rather glided 
to the foot of the bed ; and while 
Theresa, with parted lips, and hands 
convulsively strained together, felt 
frozen beneath her gaze, she shook belf 
head slowly and seemed about to de- 
part. At this moment. Sir Ernest 
entered the room. The vision turned 
towards him, and the light of the fire 
fell upon her still, pale f^e, and upon 
the letters on the mysterious cu^ 

« My God I” gasped Ernest, slowly, 

is my brain turning ? Frances, for- 
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give me,” he exclaimed franticalij’ ; 
*• one word, one word in mercy !” 

She raised her arm slowly towards 
heaven with a gesture of warning, al- 
most of supplication, and then va> 
nished away, 

Ernest strove to follow her — ^liut his 
limbs seemed to fail him, and he stag- 
gcred towards the bed, falling, rather 
than throwing himself upon it. The- 
resa could not speak ; but she felt his 
arm fall heavily across her chest, and 
she heard the bell toll midnight. 
Breathless and exhausted, she lay still 
and in silence till the minutes seemed 
hours, and the arm seemed colder and 
colder, and weighed more and more 
heavily on her trembling heart. One 
dreadmlidca shot like lightning throu^ 
her mind, and she strove to raise the 
cold arm, and to unlock the closed fin- 
gers ; but in vain — it was his death- 

grasp. 

* 

Many years have passed since that 
fatal night, and the ancient mansion 
of Lynhurst is now in the hands of a 
distant branch of the Clifford family ; 
yet the house itself, save from decay 


and neglect, is unaltered. The Corpse 
Chamber is still connected with the 
apartments of the family ; nor has mo- 
dern refinement — ^prone as it is to put 
aside all thoughts of futurity, in order 
not to disturb the enjoyment of the 
present — dared, in this case, to sepa- 
rate the funereal from the bridal cham- 
ber. Kay more, it is believed in the 
neighbourhood, that, when any season 
of trial or sorrow' aw'aits the present 
inhabitants of Lynhurst, the same fair 
pale face and fragile form Hits through 
the chamber, raising its hand tow'ards 
heaven — as if the spirit of Frances 
Gerard still lingered round the old 
halls where she had first learned to 
know the passing nature of earthly 
happiness — commissioned, perhaps, 
from above, to enforce the lesson w hich 
Leaven is daily, by providences, and 
warnings, and sorrows, and blessings, 
alike teaching mankind, and which 
they, alas ! learn so slow'ly ; i. e, that 
our hearts’ treasure should not be en- 
trusted to the broken cisterns of 
earthly happiness, but raised and fixed 
on the unchangeable joys of an eternal 
world. 


Tlir. COTTKr's BIllTIX-DAV. 

Let venal poet chaunt the fleeching sang, 

To celebrate the birth-day of a king : 

’Tis base to sing that kings can ne'er act wrang I 
It is not praise, but satire's keenest sting. 

0 ! truth is glorious as the sun of spring, 

That shines on a’ alike, an* a’ to bless ; 

He gies bis love unto the meanest thing 
That blooms or chirrups in the wilderness ; 

An* truth glijits bright on those whom tyrants w'ould oppress. 

I sing the Birth- Day o’ the Cotter-man — 

A reverent patriarch three score years an* ten, 

Wi* lyart locks gracing his haffets wan — 

A dainty husband, an the best o’ men ; 

Fresh in his eild as the green simmer glen, 

An* still he effort maks bis bread to earn — 

His aim to bae a canty but-an’-ben, 

Wi’ sometblig aye to spare to ilka beam, 

That they the gude auld hospitality may learn. 

To Elspeth Elphinstone, his auld wife dear. 

An* faithfu* sharer o’ his waes an’ joys, 

It is the happiest day in a’ the year. 

He was her chosen ’mang the playsome boys, 

An’ she was his at a* their youthfu’ ploys — 

At Yule, at Maiden-feast, an’ Hallowe’en ; 
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An' now, while gather round them bairns an' oes^ 

To ane anither doubly dear, I ween ; 

An' memory hallows owre their love at deft eighteen. 

To Elspeth ’tis a holyday — his love 

For twa score years an* ten hath made it so. 

Now frae the kist maun come the sacred glove. 

Which ^he pu'ed aff wi* the maist fervent glow. 

To gie him hand an’ heart — come weal, come woe. 

Blithe on her ain gude man blinks Elspeth’% smile. 

While in her e’e joy’s siller dew doth flow ; 

An’ when she sees him cornin’ through the stile, 

'Tis a' her care to cheer him, wearied sair wi’ toil. 

The sun is shining through the afternoon, 

An* on the gable-wa* o’ Breckanshed, 

Owre which an ancient rowan, nature’s boon. 

Hangs its bright haterels* o’ berries red. 

The hairst is shorn, an* ^ka stook is led ; 

Keen owre the stubble-fields October blaws ; 

The maukin seeks her grassy, cozie bed ; 

Thick to the fir-wood hie the fatten’d craws ; 

While sons an’ dochters meet within their father’s wa’s. 

As frae the distant parishes they come, 

Each meets the welcome o* their parents dear ; 

An* a’ are glad to see their childhood’s home. 

Their mither loved, an’ father hale an’ fere. 

7’he urchins at their elders mickle speer, 

An’ marvel what can be ayont the hill 1 

Elspeth prepares the feast o’ rural cheer ; 

An* she has brew’d a brewst o’ nappy yill, 

An’ bakeii fowth o’ cakes o' meal new frae the mill. 

Amid the floor the fauldin’ table s placed. 

Its ample leaves extend on ilka side ; 

Now wi’ the gusty haggis it is graced. 

An’ dainty sweet-milch kebbuck-.-granny*s pride. 

That frae the chizzartt cam at Lammas tide. 

Behan d, around, the filial lovin’ hearts, 

An’ smiling faces o’ their circle wide. 

Unknown to ailectation’s hollow arts — 

To a' the sire a rustic dignity imparts. 

The patriarch lays aside his bonnet blue. 

An' in a hamely, but maist solemn way. 

His heart owreflowing wi’ thanks an’ reverince due. 

He hums the grace his gutcher^ wont to say : 

Sweet as the laverock’s consecrated lay. 

When owre the cottages he chaunts at noon. 

Winged wi' the love o’ mony a pious day. 

That simple grace gaes to the throne aboon, 

To grace the soul when flesh shall lie in death's deep swoon. 

The glistening gullie deep incision makes, 

An' a rich, fragrant oam § the shieling fills ; • , 

Blind Elspeth hands about the carvie || cakes ; 

Adown the haggis stream clear oily rills. 

Healthy an’ hungry is the wight that tills 
The rugged moorland soil frae morn to night ; 

The plates are heapit up like little hills ; 

Parents an' bairns now feast wi* a delight 
Unknown to those used to the daily banquet bright. 

* Clusters. f Cheese-press. t Father. § Steam. || Caraway. 
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Fu* o' the gurjie * meal their hyths they staivh,^ 

An’ mony a dainty whang the kebbuck tholes ; 

The glorious nappy reams | in many a quaich^ 

To cheer their unsophisticated souls ; 

A happier scene is not atween the poles 1 
An', Scotland loved ! that happy scene is thine. 

Simplicity yet mony a heart controul^ — 

Oh ! mayst thou never that true blessing tine. 

But in thy musif, sang, an' manners ever shine. 

Beside her ain gudeman loved Elspeth sits ; 

Proud o* his bairns, he views them round — but one 
Is missed. Quick frac his pleasant visage flits 
The smile, which, for a time, arrests the fun. 
Adown his cheek the sad saut tear has run — 

He thinks him on his Alice — where is she ? 

Ahl Alice is where never glints the sun ! 

She sleeps wi’ death in her virginitie. 

Even like a dreaming strain o^unborn melodie. 

She was her father’s pet — which Elspeth knows. 

An’ sees his aged heart wi' sorrow wrung ; 

But it was ever hers to balm his woes. 

An’ sympathy an’ love are ever young ; 

Sae there are hinnie words upon her tongue 
As into hers she clasps his toil-worn hand — 

“ Oh ! weep nae inair ! Like lily fair has sprung 
Our Alice* spirit in a blessed land. 

To bloom in bliss for aye amang the sainted band. 

An* wha, my ain dear Willie, wlia can say. 

But that our bairn may wi* the lave be here ? 
Though far aboon, she yet may mind the day 
That was to her on earth sae fu* o' cheer, 

For nane could love ye mair, nane mair revere. 

Ah I heaven has truths which heaven alane can prove ; 

The hlcst departed may at times be near. 

To soothe our sorrows wi* their spirit-love, 

Or mix our simple joys wi’ holier frae above. 

Right glad am I that ye believe sich thing ; 

For, let the minister preach whate’er he will. 

It is a sweet belief, frae which aft spring 

Thoughts holy, like the starns when a’ is still. 

Save the soft wimple o* the crystal rill ; 

The soul is weaned frae warldly cares the while. 

An* at Love’s sacred fountain drinks its fill. 

E'en now methinks I see our Alice smile. 

As she was wont when leaning owre the ivy-stile. 

But for sic thoughts, oh what were mortal life ? 

Love wadna find on earth a dwelling-place. 

Nor joy nor sorrow eith ; husband an’ wife 

Nae mair be household words ; an’ filial grace 
Ne'er liliafrection's smile in infant’s face; 

While hope an’ memory wad pine an’ dee. 

An’ leave not in the mind ac happy trace 
Of what has been, or what is yet to be — 

Divinest truth lives in what mortals canna see. 

** An* what, my ain gudeman o’ Breckanshed, 

Maks this to you an’ me a holy day ? 


t FiU. 


Unctuous. 


% Foams. 
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Because that we a lovin’ life ha’e led 

Frae rosy jouthhood till our heads are gray ; 
Because it is a type o* heaven’s ain way^ 

Met a’ thegither thus in love an* joy ; 

For, when our souls shall cast their sloughs o* clay, 
We’ll meet aboon, wi* nacthing to annoy. 

Husband an’ wife, dochter an* son, an* ilky oe. 

He feels his Elspeth’s holy reasoning — ^ 

That Alice now is heaven's adopted bairn. 

Still memory to the lovely dead will cling. 

An* wi* our years affections warmer yearn : 

It may be wise, but nature winna learn. 

To smoor* our grief for a departed /ore, 

For death will ever point wi’ finger stern 
To the mute lips that could sweet feelings move — 

To the closed een that with gay smiles youth*s garland wove. 

An* thinking on his Alice dear inspires 

His heaven-devoted mind to solemn mood. 

An* wi* the eloquence of hope it fires. 

An' lifts the soul to its eternal good — 

To worship Him wha gies the raven food — 

To love each other in their love o’ Him, 

An’ alway to eschew the evil brood 
Of vice, which makes to thousands heaven's w^ay dim. 
An’ fills wi’ harsh regret life’s cup — dark to the brim. 

The while his Elspeth feels a pious joy, 

Affection twafauld for her leal giideman. 

Anither tlaud o’ kebbuok gets ilk oe,t 

Anither dram flows frae the grey-beard can — 
Hound gaes the wish, to lengthen far the span 
Of life, wi’ blessings to the reverent sire. 

Such scenes alone domestic love can fan. 

Until ’tis kindled to a sacred Are, 

Which never can but wi* the heart itself expire. 

But think na the night’s hartsomeness is gane. 

For there are lads an’ lasses in the ha’ ; 

Maggie whispers to Tam, an' Tam to Jane, 

An* Jenny to her laddie tells it a*. 

Then he to granny, granny to grandpa ; 

The smile o' kind consent blinks in his ee. 

Tables and chairs are set back to the wa’, 

While Jock, the herd, is sent for tweedle-dee,t« 

An’ in high tift are lad and lassie for a spree. 

Twa lang Scots miles the laddie has to gang 
Ere he be at famed Robie Petrie’s farm — 

Than whom, at auld strathspey, or reel, or sang, 

Nane better ever kittled hair on thairm ; 

Gray eild an’ youth his cunning harp can charm. 
Inspire the heart wi' glee or soft lament. 

An’ a’ the gentle happy feelings warm — 

Oh, wi’ his fiddle Rob is music’s saint. 

For Scotia’s muse her sweetest notes to him hath lent. 

Yet, my loved Scotland, where on earth the land 
That boasts a genius which surpasses thine? 

It was thy mcinners Ramsay’s fancy iann’d ; 

Hence is his pastoral a’ but divine. 


Smother. 


t Grandchild. 


t Fiddler. 
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Which thou, whilst thou art Scotland, wilt not tine. 

An’ matchless, too, thy doric meludie 

To calm, exalt, an* a’ the heart refine ! 

Ah 1 he wha feels thy sang, he will be free — 

’Tis to the mind as simmer is to flower an* tree. 

The ministrels nae yet come, an’ a’ think lang. 

For the excited heart soon wearies sair ; 

It is requested Jane maun gie her sang. 

An* wha’ is that sits by her mither's chair ? 

’Tis he wha thinks Jane fairest o’ the fair — 

Oh, many a smirk hae they exchanged uiYseen. 

The sangstress wales an ancient native air ; 

The subject is a happy one, I ween, 

’Tis nature’s happiest — love in twa soft-smiling een. 


When 1 sing o’ lof e to thee 

Like a bird on leafy bough. 

Laddie, gin thou lovest me, 

Tell me true, an’ tell me now. 

Those wha wait to-morrow’s hour 
Aften find sweet turned to sour ; 

Love is but a summer Howler, 

An’ w'anting warmth it winna grow. 

Laddie, gin thou lovest mo, 

Tell mo now% an’ tell me true ; 

Bo thou frank as I am free — 

But ne'er say what thou mayst rue. 

1 am tired o’ wooin*, wooin’ 

Making maut an’ never browin’, 

Trusting aye an’ naothing doin’, 

* Love’s doocot big^J’Il be thy doo.f 

Frae lass and lad, frae mither, an’ frae sire, 

A smile o’ swTet applause her frankness w'on j 
The loner blush t, glowing wi* love’s true fire ; 

The mither kindly call him — her gudeson ?J 
A dainty, thrifty chiold, an’ fu’ o* fun. 

He kens na how to look, nor what to say ; 

But, lately, he a verse or twa had spun, 

An’ he wad sing to them his rustic lay — 

Gin Jane’s betwitching een marr’d na his rude assay. 


O ! there is little in this life 
To cheer the heart o’ man ; 

The feck o* it has been care an strife 
E’er since the w'orld began : — 
The rich wi’ a’ their wealth are poor 
Whan they wi’ cares are vext ; 
Tlfc" toiling poor their hearts inure, 
An’ feurna what comes next. 

But care may come, an* care may gae, 
Joy sometimes blinks atween.— 
An’ sweet, after the night o* wae 
Its bonny morning sheen I 


* Dove-cot build. t Dove. $ Son-in-law. 
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The sweetest joy aneath the lilt 
Kythes in twa slae black eeii — 

• An* it is Nature’s loveliest gift 
To Jane o’ Breckan-Green. 

O 1 pure, pure arc the blobs o’ dew 

That frae heaven’s spring-cluds fa’ — 

An’ chaste, chaste is the lily’s hue 
That maks a* Nature braw ; 

But there be chaster in the breast 
Wliarc simrrKT aye has be(‘n,r^ 

The lily-thoughts that make her olest — 

* ,Fair Jane o’ Breckan-Green. 

Forbye her lightsome smiles sae meet, 

The couthiest heart has she ; 

An' thin her cherries twa, sae sweet, 

Are nac' for fools to prie I 
O ! he may bless his star for life, 

Barth's happiest wight 1 ween, 

^^'ha WOOS au’ wins Id be his wife, 

Fair Jane o’ Breckan-Green. 

Blitlie to the ditty list the twa auld fouk. 

We el pleased to see their bairn lo’ed by a lad 
Wha is nae thriftless loon, nor menseless pouk ; 

All’ there hirks ruiething’ in his heart that’s bad 
To break the //o/y-ro«*, an’ inak it sad, 

But wha could picture .leiiiiy’s look the while? 

Like May she blusht — was something mair than glad; 
An’ aye she tried to hide the dimpled smile — 

The mair she tried, the mair was seen its fairy-wile, 

’Maist out o' breath, the herd comes running in 

Roaring wi* a’ his might — The Fiddler’s come !” 
Wi' very joy ilk heart loops in its skin ! 

Now, but an’ ben, there is a busy hum, 

AiT nae a face is there looks sour an* glum ; 

The very dog is blithe, an* yow'ffs. wi’ glee ; 

AiT brisker hroond* the spanlts^ up the wide lum — 
’The beggars at the door are glad to see 
The famous music-minstrel o' the North Countrie.” 

The mpe is seated in a cozie nook : 

Now' Elspeth gies a dram to famous Uob ; 

Ae breathless moment — now the thairms are strook 
To that whilk wad hae cheer’d the soul o’ Job ; 

Auld Rothiemurchus I The queans boseftns throb. 
An* off they f^pangXt inspired by the strathspey I 

The lads fast follow. Now they reel, now bob ;§ 
Soon mark’d wi' tachits\\ is the floor o’ clay ; 

Nae villain-passion there the lasse.s to betray. 

That man can ne’er be blest, ah ! wha’Il dare say ? 

Is there a human heart sae cauld and drear ? 

Bchaud that rustic group in its array 1 
Awa’ wi’ sophistrie ! Sic doolfu* Icar 
But only serves the ee o* life to clear ! 

Thus Nature is omnipotent owre a’ — 

The honest heart an* gay maun feel her cheer— 

It ne’er owre-steps the border o* her law. 

But wi’ her lives, an’ frae her Ji!de7i caniia fa’. 


Fly t Sparks. t Bound. § Dance. |[ Shoe-nails. 
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Ye wha in znaniions dwall« an* palaces^ 

Could ye behold that mirthfu* country-dance. 

Ye, certes, wadna brak the warld's dear peace, 

Nor mair wage war wi* Russia or wi* France. 
Napoleon on his war-horse proud might prance. 

An* Wellington him dish at Waterloo; 

But hloody glory never will enhance 

The hero’s happiness up to the true — 

Gin kings like cotters lived, they wad be happy too. 

Now the gude man maun hae his favourite spring.* • 
Wi’ right good will is granted his re(|uest ; 

Gleg jinks the fervent bow owre ilk charmed string — 

For the Magician's fain to ply his best : 

Hark I frae his loved Cremona's tunefu’ breast 
Comes Tulloch Gorum — glorious, sweet, an* clear! 

And can the patriarch in his dais^ rest. 

While its grand magic comes full on his ear ? 

Wi* Elspeth he maun dance t(f crown the birth-day cheer. 

Now thumbs are knackt, an’ mony hard hands clapt, 

To see the gray-hair’d couple in the floor. 

It fires the sage ! His gude bow-hand seems rapt ! 

Sweet speaks his fiddle I weel his skill can woo her t 
« Weel done! O famous Rab!” cries Jock Balfour — 
“ Weel done — weel done!” cries ilka lass and lad. 

The gleefu* noise is heard far owre the moor ! 

Jocose wi’ him wha maks her bosom glad, 

Jane blushes oft, yet laughs to see her deft auld dad. 

But now the Conlioo-hiocliX has chappit anc. 

An’ lass an* lad’ reluctant, hear the same. 

Ay, decent hours the patriarch law has been, 

Sae he retires wi’ Elspeth, his dear dame. 

In love their filial sons an’ dochters came. 

In love they now, though laith depart awa*. 

The moon is up, an’ clear, to light them hame ; 

The sage strikes up — ’tis Scotland’s social law — 

Our hallow’d tune — “ Gude night, an’ joy be wi’ ye a’.” 

Such is the glory o’ the North Countrie — 

Such is the glory o’ the human heart. 

For nature’s glory is simplicity. 

O I Scotland, mayst thou ne’er see it depart. 

Thy cottage-manners changed for those o’ art. 

An’ thou wilt prosper in the sight o* heaven. 

Still be the love o’ God thy sacred chart, 

An’ thou frae freedom never can be driven. 

An’ a’ it blessings to thy cotters will be given. 

O' may he rise, an’ soon the glorious sun 

That wi’ blithe light shall shine on ilka laud. 

When the great rights o’ freedom shall be won. 

Each in his station work, wi* head or hand, 

. • That whi A is best for a’, by wisdom planned ; 

When, frae the palace to the cottage meek. 

Peace, like a hallowed rainbow, shall eipand ; 

When king shall list, an’ priest an' patriot speak 
The sacred truth— that wi’ God’s love strong are the weak. 

1. Nevav. 

Forfar. 


* Dancing tune. 


t Rude sofa. 


X German clock. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF MR. WATSON. 


A VERT clever letter has appeared in 
the public prints within the last months 
bearing the signature E. Luca<^, and 
notifying to J. Watson, Esq., the dis- 
pleasure of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. ,The act for which Mr. 
Watson has incurred this censure, 
and for which he has forfeited the 
commission of a deputy-lieutenant for 
his county, was his having subscribed, 
as chairman to a public meeting, a re- 
solution at which his excellency has 
been graciously pleased to take offence. 
The resolution, as cited in the letter 
of Mr. Lucas, was as follows : — 

“ Itesoh'cd^ that wc (Iran it essential 
to take immediate steps to re-oryanise the 
Orange Institution in this county^ and 
that the county secretary be forthwith re- 
quested to convene a county meeting f 

For signing this resolution, Mr. 
Watson has suffered the severest 
punishment which the Irish govern- 
ment had power to inflict upon him. 

We have called Mr. Lucas’s letter 
clever, and w'e are not disposed to 
withdraw this commendation of it ; 
but wc must, at the same time, add, 
without any ill will to the writer, that 
the letter is deficieiit in truth. It has 
an air of temperance, fairness, and 
discretion ; and, if there were but a 
substance of truth in its main allega- 
tion, it would be, in all resjiects, 
worthy of its writer's reputation. We 
beg to be understood as nut imputing 
to Mr. Lucas tlie disgr«ace of an inten- 
tional misstatement, but with this pro- 
viso we shall proceed to comment, 
without the least ceremony, on this 
false and plausible document, to which 
inadvertently or ignorantly he has 
been induced to affix his name. 

The main grounds on which the 
resolution of the Lisburn Orangemen, 
signed by Mr. Watson, is condemned 
by his Excellency, Mr. Lucas pro- 
nounces to be, that the Orange socie- 
ties having been discountenanced by 
the sovereign, and declared illegal by 
the legislature, a resolution for their 
revival, in itself an offence, was still 
more culpable when adopted by a ma- 
gistrate and a deputy-lieutenant. — 
There can be little doubt that the con* 
elusion thus expressed follows furly 


from the premises. If Mr. Watson 
had it in his view to re-organise a sys- 
tem condemned by the legislature, dis- 
countenanced by the sovereign, he 
contcmplatedr a high crime — a crime 
for which he would be deserving of 
punishment far heavier than the loss 
of a decoration ; — if Mr. Watson had 
no intention of committing such a 
crime, the letter in which he is charged 
with it w'as one which ought not to be 
written or sanctioned by a govorn- 
inent affecting to be impartial and 
jtist. The culpability of the govern- 
ment is not lessened by the act with 
which the charge against Mr. Watson 
is disguised under a sophistry, which 
demands some little attention before 
its unfairness can be detected. 

The fallacy lies in this assumption— 
that the Orange st)cieties which Mr. 
Watson is accused of a purpose to 
revive, are the same, or of the same 
character as those which were pro- 
hibited by law, and discountenanced 
by his majesty William the Fourth. 
Nothing can be more unjustifiable than 
such an assumption ; and few things 
can be more notoriously incorrect. If 
the Orange societies were interdicted 
or discountenanced in the various acts 
to which Mr. Lucas refers, it was not 
because of their name, but for far dif- 
ferent reasons, of which it is necessary 
only to say, that they are expressed in 
the various acts alluded to. Now it 
is quite notorious that the Orange 
lodges in Ireland have conformed to 
the exactments of the laws, and have 
removed from themselves all those in- 
cidents of their organization which 
influenced the sovereign to express his 
disapproval of them. The changes 
thus made in the constitution of 
Orangeism are notorious. To sup- 
pose the Irish government ignorant of 
them would be, in the absence of ade- 
quate proof, to do the governinent 
gro.ss injustice. Why, then, was SlrT 
Watson accused or suspected of a de- 
sign to relapse into that system of 
Orangeism which has been condemned 
and charged, rather than judged (us 
every man ought to be, until evidence 
to a contrary effect has been adduced 
against him,) by his professions taken 
iu their natural meaning, as having a 
purpose to revive extinct lodges, in the 
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spirit and agreeably to the regulations 
of existing Orange societies ? If he 
designed to violate the law, he was 
openly announcing an intention for 
which, when put into eifect, he would 
he liable to the penalty of traii'^porta- 
tion. Upon what grounds could Mr. 
Lucas or the Irish go^iernnicnt con- 
clude that he contenipIUcd such a 
project, and had the madness publicly 
to make his intention known ? 

Will it be believed that the govern- 
ment has not condescended to justify 
or excuse its erroneous impressions by 
one item of evidence ? Will it be 
believed that the Resolution upon 
which Mr. Watson’s condtinnation is 
rested, furnishes proof positive against 
the charge against him? And wt so 
it is. The graveness of the offence 
imputed to Sir. Watson, is his huAiiig 
subscribed the resolution we have al- 
ready quoted — a resolution “ to re-or- 
ganise the Orange institution hi the 
miintif in which the resolution was 
passed. Was this to re-construct the 
Orange Society in the form and with 
the constitution which were thought, 
in 1835, to render it objectionable? 
Was this to re-organise the (jJrand 
Orange Lodge for Ireland^ holding its 
sittings in the metropolis, and exercis- 
ing authority over all the branches of 
the Society ? Was this to revive 
;igain the exploded system of secret 
Mgns and pass-words ? Was this, in 
short, to contemplate the construction 
of a Society, which should be, in every 
respect, obnoxious to the penalties of 
law, or, in the slightest degree, at 
variance with the spii it of law ? No ; 
the very terms of the resolution prove 
that it was the Orangeisin of the 
altered system Mr. Watson contem- 
plated — a system defensive for his own 
courdyt without illegal connection or 
association with ^Protestants in any 
other part of the kingdom. Mr, 
Watson’s purpose being, then, legal, 
openly avowed, and, as bis unblemished 
reputation would indicate, honestly 
conceived, the governmeit has taken 
its own ignorant suspicions, or, per- 
haps, the insinuations of calumniators, 
as grounds of charge against an upright 
and loyal magistrate, and on such dis- 
reputable grounds, has punished him 
without a hearing. 

Rut there was another charge against 
Mr. Watson — he assented to, or, as 
it is intimated in the letter of Mr. 
LuoaB> countenanced and encouraged 


the passing of a resolution to celebrate 
one of the July anniversaries by a 
public procession. 

“As a dcputy-liciitonant,” proceeds 
the missive piuiatory, “ u)ii sliould be 
an Jiid to the lieutenant of \onr county, 
in all lawful nieiisnrcs tending to pro- 
sorve its peace. Von have encouraged 
asscinhlics, the result oli which, in an 
ad jtiiiiiiig coiHit N, has been a formidable 
atfray, attended Joss of life.” 

This is hardly entitled to the praise 
of adroitness, inasmuch as it compels 
one to reinomber, that the goverment 
must share in the blame, such as it is, 
of the censured de[)uty. Mr. Watson, 
it appears, joined in a procession, or as- 
sented to the ju’opriety of making such 
a denion''tratioii in a county where 
there was not even one untoward event 
to reproach him for his dcci.sion. So 
far the prudence of this gentleman 
appears to have bad a fair te.stimony 
from events. He thought a public 
demonstration might he safely made, 
and the result proved that he was 
light, lie did lend liis ^^aid to the 
Jicutenant of his county in lawful 
measures teniling to preserve the 
jieaee.” Perhaps his jircsenee in the 
procession was the most effectual aid. 
It was a “lawful measure” to adopt 
the course be did, and it was a succc.ss- 
ful mea'‘ure. In “ another county” it 
appears there was a “formidable af- 
fray, attended with loss of life and 
instead of censuring the lieutenant, 
who did not adopt “all lawful nica- 
.•'ures” to prevent such an affray, the 
Iri.sh Government pounces on tlie vene- 
rable magistrate who preserved order 
and peace, and censures him for the 
neglect of others. In short, the case, 
truly stated, stJinds thus. The go- 
vernment and legislature, by permit- 
ting the procession act to expire, “ en- 
couraged assemblies,” which are now 
complained of. Mr. Watson adopted 
the “lawful measure” which he thought 
most expedient, and which proved ex- 
pedient for “preserving the peace,” 
and he is accused of doing the evil 
which was the act of government, 
encouraging the assemblies objected 
to, and ho is censured for doing the 
good which government and its fa- 
voured functionaries neglected to do— 
the “ adopting all lawful measures for 
preserving the peace,’* and preserving 
the peace by their adoption* 
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It is Lard to escape, when govern- 
ments wield accusations thus double- 
edged and two-handed. One of Mr. 
Watson’s crimes is for having acted, 
as is falsely alleged, in defiance of the 
prohibitions of law ; and another is, 
that he exercised a freedom which the 
law undeniably gave him, and dis- 
charged, it may be, a duty which even 
this letter of dfemissal assigned to him. 
lie, perhaps, in his simplicity, had 
been betrayed, as we ourselves have 
been, into the belief which now, it 
seems, is a delusion, that freedom to 
do, without molestation or i)urii8h- 
nient, whatever is permitted by the 
law, is of the essence of liberty. Ac- 
tion, it would seem, is henceforth to 
be circumscribed within a narrower cir- 
cle. What law permits. Lord ITey- 
tchbury may be pleased to punish. To 
us, we confess. this appears the most 
intolerable of despotisms. A law is 
promulgated ; we know it, and if we 
act in opposition to its pro\isions, we 
cannot excuse our misconduct on the 
plea of ignorance. We had been 
warned, and we disregarded the moni- 
tion. It is not thus Mr. Watson has 
sufifered. It docs not appear that 
Lord Ileytesbury gave notice of his 
determination to abridge the liberty 
which the crown and the legislature 
had granted. No proclamation was 
issued to stand in the place of the 
penal statute which had expired. 
Does not the puni.sh merit or censure 
of Mr. Watson, for having done what 
British law allowed, and even the 
Castle had not inhibited, seem more 
like an after-thought and a caprice, 
than an exercise of deliberate and dis- 
criminating severity ? 

We are glad to perceive that an 
honorable and gallant member of parlia- 
ment has given notice of motion which 
will raise a discussion on this impor- 
tant although very painful subject, in 
the next session of parliament. For 
this act, as for many a former act, the 
gallant gentleman, Colonel Ycrner, 
has our cordial thanks. Our best 
wishes go with him ; and our earnest 
entreaty is addressed to the Conserva- 
tive members for Ireland, that they 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. 


and be ready to stand up firmly for 
the right. We would have no evil 
act or evil intention defended. We 
would deprecate every thing like 
sophistry or evasion. We would not 
have a bad cause defended or a good 
disgraced by any indirectness. Let 
Mr. W atsou b*^! consulted as to what 
were his inteiftioiis and purposes ; the 
testimony of a long life — a life passed 
without a stain — gives assurance that 
w'hat he affirms may be relied on. If 
it appear, on inquiry, that the Orange 
Institution which he purposed to re- 
vive, was to be constituted so as to 
justify the charge against him of hav- 
ing meditated the re-construction of 
an illegal society, let no member of 
parliament — we make the appeal deli- 
berately — censure the government for 
having displaced him. But if it be 
found that his purpose was to re-or- 
ganisc that society from which the 
peace and order of his country expe- 
rienced so signal benefits, agreeably to 
a system and form in which the great 
principle which it ever professed shall 
be strictly maintained — a system and 
form and principle in w'hich the letter 
and spirit of the laws shall be acknow- 
ledged and respected — if Mr. Watson 
contemplated the re-establishment and 
the extension of a society perfectly 
legal, and which he had reason to be- 
lieve would prove essentially useful — 
that is to say, if it were his design to 
have the Orange Society re-constructed 
in the County Down, agreeably to the 
form in which it exists elsewhere — let 
his upright intentions, his high-toned 
directness of purpose, his frank and 
honourable avowal of his design, his 
life of consistency, disinterestedness, 
and zeal for the public good, the spot- 
less impartiality of his magisterial de- 
cisions and exertions, his great and 
acknowledged services — be faithfully 
made known to the British senate and 
people, and contrasted strongly, as 
they ought to be, with the adroit mis- 
sive which nothing can justify or ex- 
cuse, if it have assumed, erroneously, 
and without adequate reason — still 
more, if it have assumed, contrary to 
evidence within the reach of all ob- 
serving and reflecting persons— .the 
fact of Mr. Watson’s culpability. 


•■While we write, the public papers present us with an account of the great 
at Lisburn, to condole with Mr. Watson upon his dismissal, and to 
Y Aerate, constitutionally, against that most ill-advised and arbitrary act of 
I advisers. Although the day was unfavourable, the meeting was, in 
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all respects, numerous and influential. The Marquis of Downshire took the 
chair, and gave the ^hole weight of his character and position to the strong 
sentiment of indignation and contempt which pervaded an assemblage of from 
five and twenty to thirty thousand of the sturdy yeomanry of the north, 
(some reports make the meeting as high as fifty thousand,) at the in- 
sult which had been offered to all of them in the person of their tried and 
valued friend. This is as it should be. Wc say, advisedly, that unless the Pro- 
testant gentry thus identify tbomselves with the Protestant people, and make 
common cause with thelr\in their struggle against a policy by which every thing, 
morally and constitutionaly valuable, is being sacrificed, pieceinoiil, to a gigantic 
project of popish aggrandizement, which seeks to. realise, under a sovereign 
of the house of Brunswick, the very objects which were aimed at w'hcn the last 
sovereign of the House of Stewart was driven from the throne, they will be 
justly considered as undeserviug of their confidence, a’i.d a people who are deter- 
mined to be and to continue free, must look for other advisers. And this, we 
are glad to perceive, is one of the courses resolved at this great meeting. A 
society is to be formed to look after the elections now near at Imnd, and to do 
whatever can be done that the caused which is dearer to them than their hearts' 
blood, may have fitting representatives in parliament. 

We, of this journal, need not say what our opinion is of the old Orange insti- 
tution. We have never seen reason to depart from the judgment of a former 
government and parliament, that it saved this country in ninety-eight. That 
it should be revived precisely as it existed at the time when its dissolution took 
place, is, we believe, w'hat no one at present desires. It was then a secret 
society. No one desires any secrecy now*. There was, then, a system of signs 
and pass-words that may have been necessary as long as the society W'as a secret 
one, but which cannot now', for .my useful ])urpo5e, be longer required. There 
were other peculiarities against which objections were made, and which are 
equally non-essential ; and in all these particulars we have full confidence in 
the good sense of those who may be appointed to organize a system of Protes- 
tant defence against Romish aggression, that whatever might thus bo a cause of 
offence will be avoided. 

The battle is to he fought at the registries. Irish Protestants must not forget 
that the men who will represent them in the next parliament will have in their 
hands the destinies of this great empire. They should also hold steadily in 
mind, that by a system of atrocious slander, as skilfully as it was malignantly 
directed, the minds of the people of England have been much misled. If the 
minister now sets them at nought, and seeks their overthrow, it is only because 
he supposes he may safely injure those who have been so successfully abused, and 
that any amount of indignity nniy be he.aped with impunity upon men who" 
have been so long exposed to the railing accusations of a popish and radical 

g ress, that even the inventors of the wholesale calumnies against them begin to 
elieve their own lies. We w'ould, therefore, impress upon them the necessity 
for the greatest caulton. Jlicy must take care, in their just indignation against 
present q^sures,' not betrayed into any rash act or word which could 

q^use thj^rinciples 'tlil^ave at heart to he spoken against, or give even a 
colour of justification t& the representations of their implacable enemies. Theirs 
is a case in which caution is as indispensable as boldness, and in which the 
maxim is a wise one, “to keep silence — yea, even from good words,” though it 
spay be “ pain and gd^'f to them.” Their first object should he to make it per- 
fectly clear that theirs is a strictly dffensive confederation ; that they seek but 
to uphold, in their prisispe integrity, the principles of our time-honoured con- 
stitution ; that the constitutional rights of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects 
they will religiously observe, and only require that the same good faith should 
he kept towards them by those who, upon the strength of oaths and declara- 
tions, that they would respect our Protestant institution, were admitted to ^ ^ 

in the imperial parliament. Let this he done-^let their moderation h 
made manifest to all men, and we have little doubt of the result. T* 
men of England and of Scotland will identify themselves with r 
asserted and maintained, and the most reckless minister may hr 
that there may he more of peril, than of honour or of profit, int 
them.] 
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IRELAMl AM) IIKM rHUKCil.* 

•ONI> AKTIlI.i:. 


In our notice of Doan Miirrav’s *• Ire- 
ian 1 and her ('imroli,” in our la'^t 
iiuinher, our reader.^ lia\c .scon how 
\or\ liltlo claim the ])ojii.^h lias to lu* 
< a!i«'d the old reil,L;ioii of In l.md. 'l'h*‘.y 
liavt- albo seem, liow it was iritroduoi d, 
at wliat cost it w.i.^ o'-tahiiNlicsh and 
aL'», liow ciJtiia*l\ ami uiilver>ull> tlie 
supreniaex was deiiinl and ro- 
in the tii^t n ovemeius of toe 
lit fni mation. 

'riiat pujk-rv a'Min oUtaiiied a foot- 
i.ia in the couiifr\, was owing in (ir- 
euimtancos o\im- whieli tlio Ihiglisli 
govoi iiinent could li.uo exoreis* d lirtio 
eioi: ' ol, embarrass d as lin y weie I 
iou-lgii and doniesiie iroublLs, wliich 
1' ft thorn little loisuie to ait- nd I be 
. hhirs of Ireland. Nor is it to be 
di'iiied, fliat politicNl weiv always pre- 
dominant above relj;jiouh or ereltsias- 
tical objects; and wbile tbe .l«.suit^, 
.'ll d the whole jmiwlt of jiapai Rome, 
laboured for ilie estaldisiimeut of 
])opcry with all tlicir migblv’ind .is ** the 
one thingneedru!,”a co nparative imbf- 
fereiiee was exhibited as to the best 
inc'do of ensuring the prevalenre, fiid 
I’iving securitv to tiie profession, of 
*• that more exeellcut way," by whiih 
evangelic truth might be brought 
home, with a saving elVicney, to the 
heal U of the poojde. 

Still that inuih was iiceoui]dishcd 
cannot be denied, d he University of 
Duldin must ever do honour to its 
founders. That in.stitulion owns its 
origin as much to the /.eal and the lilm- 
rality of the corporation of Dublin, as 
to the munificence of tbe (jueen. If 


ifs charter w^as conferred by the one, 
the groimd upon which it w'as built, 
the old monastery of All- Hallows, was 
be-tow'CMl by the other. And it IkS jiro- 
liable, that there never wa- an act of 
tlio govcrmneiit by which more per- 
manent advantages were conferred 
upon IreLiiid, 

We mn«-t, however, defer our notice 
of the worthies of tbe lris.h (/hurch, 
and the other distinguislicd personages 
who recognised oiir Alma Mater as 
the hoiiree of their erndition and cele- 
brity, until we have given some answer 
to tlie rpiestion, Wliat has our Ksta- 
hlishment done as a missionary church, 
and how far has it been efiectual in 
fnrtherm;;; the spread of true religion 
in Ireland'; 

Our readers, in considering this 
part of 1hi‘ subject, must not forget 
til * lets a'ld bindrancp.') to its uscful- 
ne.ss, .*'ome faint idea of wliich we en- 
deavtmred to convey in our jireccding 
number. It was not in a country dis- 
t. acted liy rebellion, or convulsed by 
war, or by a <*hurtli plundered, impo- 
verished, and proscribed, as the Church 
of Kugbmd wag, at various periods 
from tlie Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion, that the mo.st effectual progress 
ecuild he made for the spiritual welfare 
of a [leople ; and when we add to this, 
the conn ter- wor Ling of an antagonist 
system, unencumbered by any stjfcte, 
connection, and ably administered by 
cccle&ia'-tics whose alLgiaiice was 
pledged to a foreign power, and who 
ever proved themselves subtle, daring, 
active, and mi.scrupulous, whenever tlie 
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interests of that power, citlier lempo- 
ral or spiritual, were coureriierl, wo 
will still leave much unsaid, l)y which 
the difficult warfare which our clergy 
had to wage, not only against error 
and ignorance, hut against priestcraft, 
sedition, and political intrigue, may be 
fully comprehended. 

And now, what has actually been 
done? We have seen tnat the first 
English invaders entered Ireland as 
the vassals of the pope, and succeeded 
but too well in subjecting the country 
to the yoke of papal bondage. It is 
not, therefore, a little thing, that almost 
all the leading families of English de- 
scent arc now to he numbered amongst 
the converts to the reforincil commu- 
nion. Take the following for exam- 
ples : — 

The Fitzgibbuiis — l.'u'ir modern repre- 
sentatives being the Earls of 
Clare. 

The Do la Hides — now of Castle Hide, 
county of C’ork. 

The Beauchamps. 

The De Lacys. 

The Butlers — Viscounts Ikerrin, now 
Earls of CarrieU. 

The Cusacs — Lords of Killeen and 
Grandston. 

The Fitzgeralds of Decie< — an olV^hoot 
of the house of Desmond, of which 
Lord Steward de Defies is the 
heir- general. 

The Husseys — feudal Baron‘j of Baltrim, 
of uhieh the late Earl of Beaulieu 
was the last. 

The Lon« fields — Lords Longuoville, 
Ca.stle Harv, county of Cork. 

The Luttrels — Earls of Carharapton. 
ThePrendergasts of fJortaiid Limerick. 
The Stapletons — who now possess the 
title of Lc Despenser. 

The Traeys — who lay claim to the title 
of Lords of Ruthcoole. 

The D’Arcys of Galway and the county 
Meath. 

The Verc‘kers — Lord Gort. 

The Tuitos. 

The Pre.stons of Meath, descendants of 
Robert Preston, created Baron 
Preston in 1374. 

The Nugents. 

. 'Are these to be heWof no account? 
Is the conversion to Protestantism of 
whole families, as above described, to 
be disallowed, or tbouglit ligbtly of, as 
one of the acliieveinents of the re- 
formed religion in Irel ind ? We here 
appeal to matters of fact, rospecling 
whi' h every competent inquirer may 
judge for himself; and we eontidenily 
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aver, and challenge inquiry, that five- 
sixths of the ancient settlers in this 
country, who came under the autho- 
rity of a papal grant, and for the pur- 
pose, partly, of subjecting the native 
population to the jurisdiction of his 
Holiness, and compelling a conformity 
to the usages of the Church of Koine, 
are now amongst the steadiest and the 
most enlightened members of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

But the native po]>ulation, what has 
been done for them? HA*e, too, wo 
will find that our Church has not been 
idle. Bear vitness — 

The O’Neils. 

The Fitzpatricks. 

The Magenisses. 

The O'liaras. 

The Hares, (anciently O’Haliirs.) 

The Macnamaras. 

The O’Callaghaiis. 

The O’Malionys. 

The Macinahons. 

The O’Kearneys. 

Tlie O’Creaghs. 

The O’Reilys. 

The O’Carrolls. 

The O’Dwyers. 

The O Boylos. 

The f)’Bnons. 

The Donavans. 

Tlie S weeny s. 

The Duiilevics. 

These are not a few of the ancient 
Irish septs ; and we may affirm gene- 
rally, that almost all who are edu- 
cated of them at the present day, 
are ineinhers of the redbrmed commu- 
nion. The humbler classes, those to 
w'hom the light of education had not 
reached, remained in subjection to the 
papacy, while the lietter instructed 
were every day becoming converts to 
a more enlightened profession of the 
Gospel ; until, of the .sixty-five Irish 
septs, as enumerated in an ancient roll, 
bearing date 1515, not five continue 
steady adherents of the Church of 
Rome! What will be said to this 
astounding fact, by those flippant sena- 
tors who are so very ready to dispa- 
rage the working of the Established 
Church in Ireland? 

But there was a class of Anglo-Irish, 
who had become so identifier! in man- 
ners and usages with the natives, that 
they are described as ** lliberni.s ipsis 
Hibtrniorcs.” What became of these? 
Let the reader judge for bim.'-elf. By 
the following enumeration it will be 
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seen, how almost entirely they have 
conformed to the Established religicm : 

The Earl of l)('smond, (Lord of 
Kerrye.) 

Tlio Knigiit «)f Kerry. 

Fitzrnauriec of Kerry. 

Sir Thomas of iJesmonrl. 

Sir Cernt of Desmond. 

The Lord Earryinorc. 

The Lorddhirry-Oge, (Earl of Bar- 
rymore.) • 

The Ijord Korkc. 

The Lord Ceriiey. 

Till* J.,ord (k»ga]i. 

'J’he l^ord Barret. 

The AVhite Knight, (Earl of King- 
^ton.') 

Thi* Knight of th(‘ V’^allev, (Knight of 

( 11 ^...) 

The Bowers of ^^{l<erford. 

'rhe Burkes of Linn'rick. 

'I' In- Jintlers (<»f Kilkenny and Wex- 
ford.) 

Lord Bourke of Mayo. 

Lord Bourke of Clanriearde. 

Lord Berniinghain <»f A( henry. 

'I'he Staunteiis cd' Mao J'Ailiy. 

The .Iordans or Do E\eter. 

'i'he Lord Xanglo or ('o’^tello, ((.'o^- 
ol Edinondslouu ; 

'I'he Lords Barret. 

Sir Uou hiiid Sax age. 

Bi‘«s’el of tlio linnes. 

'i’he Dillons o! Mealh and Ma\o. 

The Daltons. 

'Ty rrel.s. 

Delanieres'. 

Such is the enumeration preserved 
it( the Tower, of the “ thirty great 
captains of English nolde folk ” who 
followed “the Irish order." And of 
these there is not one at the piesent 
day who.se de.seeiidants are exelusively 
Homan Catholic. “Some* few," ob- 
serves our able cotempxirary, the e<lU 
tor of “ The Dublin Evening Mail," 
(to whom we bog leave to make our 
acknowledgements for much of the in- 
formation which we now present to our 
readers,) “ are mixed ; but the great 
majority have not a single meniher or 
off-shoot professing the Bonian Catho- 
lic religion." In point of fapt, all 
these heads of families (omitting some 
half-dozen wlio have become extinct) 
came gradually over to the profession 
of the more enlightened faith, with the 
exception of some who took service 
under continental sovereigns, and con- 
tinued in the profession of popery when 
that was the religion of the country in 
which tliey served. The peasantry 
alone, sunk in abject ignorance, re- 


mained superstitious and unenlight- 
ened. 

Now, if we stopped here, is not a 
case made out, by which it is clearly 
established that the Church of Eng- 
land has been a substantial blessing to 
Ireland ? What becomes of the asser- 
tion that as a missionary church it has 
been a failure t A failure ! When 
we consider the stormy trials through 
which our church has passed — the pil- 
lage and plunder to which it was ex- 
posed — the neglect of it in high places 
— the manner in which its patronage 
was abused — we are perfectly asto- 
nished at the progress which it made 
ill maintaining and extending the prin- 
Viples of true religion. Nor was it 
alone to the more educated and highly 
gifted the truth of the reformed faith 
approved itself. We have before us 
an extract from the records preserved 
ill the RolU’ Office, of the recantations 
which were made and registered by 
the Romish converts, which shows how 
rapidly the midille clashes were being 
leavemd with sound and scriptural 
doctrine-., during a period usually de- 
nominateil one of groat spiritual dead- 
ne.'js in Inland. 

'riie following is the document to 
which we allude. It is taken, at ran- 
dvun, from two rolls, and confined to 
tlie ktters i\l and O, the two most 
common in this country. Our cotem- 
porary, who inspected the records, 
cid'N, that the whole, if published even 
in the smallest type, would fill the 
space of fifty newspapers. 


‘ OlJrieii, C.’iriliy, Kilniorc Rose, 1704. 
Christopher, of Dublin, 1704. 
Terence, of Cluiioniagli, Galway, 
1713. 

Miclnicl, Difblin. 

Michael (a prie.st), Galway, 1718. 
Michael, of Cork, 17'2-l. 

Terence, of Sc.idharr\, Cork, 17‘i0. 
t'hurlcs, of Killurcmore, Galwav, 
1734. 

'riiomas, Tipperary, 174tl. 

John, of Duhiiii, 1 742. 

Tiinotliy, of Dublin, 1744. 

Daii’cl, ditto, 1743. • . 

Patrick, ditto, 1743. 

M iiliain, ditto, 1747. 

Murtagli, ditto, 1748. 

P.itriik, ditto. 1749. 

Ciiri-'tophcr, ditto. 

Matllicw', of XcwTastlc, Lara, 1732. 
Edwanl, Dublin, I7.i)3. 

Morgan, Dublin, 17'*0. 

Mrs. Margaret, Dublin, 17(il. 

Jii. 'I'emple, Etny, Tipperary, 17d2. 
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William, CAiiirnolano, Clare, ITt'*!. 
Thomas, iTulrlin. 

Matthew. Coolreash, Clare, J7(i5. 
Denis, Dublin, 17evj. 

Anne, Cashel. 

Edward, DuMin, 17<'*2. 

O’Connor, John, Dublin, 1730. 

Arthur, Rathcormac, Cork, 1744. 
Garret, Nohoval, Kerry, 1745. 
Garret, Gragreagh, G’W, 174(5. 
John Ferrall, Meath, 1752. 
Thomas, Castlerea. 1758. 

Dermot, Tuam, 1758. 

Thomas Milton, Roscommon, 1761. 
John, Killcban, Carlow, 17(52. 
William, of Dublin, 17(5.3. 
O’Callaghan, Donat and Hannah, KiU 
gorey. County Clare, 1743. 
O’Cahern, Roger, Killeeor, Derry, 1762. 
O’Carroli, Timothy, 3’ipperary, 1747. 
O’Donovan, Daniel, Esq., Baslevolane, 
Cork, 1724. 

O’Donnell, Neale, No\^port, Mayo, 1763. 
John, Dublin, 1733. 

Bryen, Cashel, 1744. 

James, Cork, 1765. 

Richard, Carrick, Tipperary, Esq., 
1759. 

Marcus, Dublin, 1764. 

Marcua, Mayo, 1766. 

Elmer, Neu|K)rt, 1767. 

O’Hea, Richard, Cork, 1731, 

Emanuel, Cork, 1733. 

Thomas, Rathbarry, Cork, 1757. 
John, of ditto, 1760. 

Daniel, 1734. 

Da van, Kilkearan, 17.58. 

O’Hara, Charles, hangfrew, 1740. 
Charles, Resboyn, Mayo, 1761. 
John, Dublin, 1757. 

Edmund, 1754. 

O’Hagan, J^din Connor, 1752. 

Edward, Dublin, 1759. 

Madden, Ambror c, Kihnucbhaiie, GaU 
way, 1705. 

Mahon, Captain Bryan, Castiogar, Gal- 
way, 1709. 

Mahony, Thady, of Dublin, 1709. 
M‘Carthy, Chas. Rathciuff, (^ork, 1719. 
M*Mahon,Terence,BalIymurtagh, Clare, 
1721. 

M*Caryhy, Timothy, Dublin, 1/21. 
Maughan, Bryan, Oughterloouoy, Gal- 
way, Gent,, 1722. 

Henry, GalMuy, 1723. 

M*Ghee, George, Kerry, 1725. 

Maher, Philip, of Clonmel, and Anne, 

. his wife, 1726. ^ 

Mooney, Owen, of CorcoJlin, King’.s 
. County, 1704. 

Malone, Richd. of Bally mahown, West- 
meath, 1704. 

M*Namara, Francis, of Collough, county 
Clare, 1704. 

M‘Donnell, Pilizabeth, alias O’Brien, 
wife of Charles M., Ennistymon, 
Clare, 1719. 


Maliony, IMurtagb, Tyrrellteen, county 
Kerry, l(>9l). 

McDonnell, Uamhill, DuMin, 1722. 

]M‘AnuIey, Francis, Dublin, 17-30. 

MOInhoii, IMiirtagh, Dul)lin, 1731. 

.Vlurphv, Cornelius, jMurragh, Cork, 
1727. 

Mara, Anne, Nenagh, Tippcrai y, spin- 
ster, 1729. 

M‘Nain:ira, John, Limerick, 1734. 

M‘DanieI, I^heliin, Dul)lin, 1735. 

McCarthy, Randall, Bally jarbon’v, eo. 
K<Try, ’1737. 

Darby, iviliec'iian, eo. K( rry', 1737. 

M‘DermoU Roc*, Elizabeth. Kilronan, 
Jloseceiinuni, 1741. 

Thomas, of Cullow, Uoseommen. 

M‘Donc>gli, Thady, Sligc, 1743. 

M‘IS'ainara, John, Dublin, 1745. 

Thady, of Rannah, eo. (?lat e, 1747, 
(now Ayle.) 

Mabony, l)eiii*N, county Kerry, 17|S. 

M.igeiinis, ('onstantinc*, Diiblni, 1748. 

M‘Swyny, Owen (Romish priest V 1749. 

Murphy, .lames, Kilmore, Tipperary, 
yc'ornan, 1750. 

M‘Carihv, M‘l)arby, Cahirnisky, (’hire, 
1757. 

M‘Crohon, Corneliu.s, Buslj6(*ld, Kirri, 
1760. 

M‘Di.rniott, Barnaby, of Strolie^lewn, 
and Alice, Ids wile, 17(il. 

Owen, of Ball\gla.‘^s, 

Esq., ]7t)l. 

M‘Kcogh, Daniel, Ardlinan, Tipjx rarv, 

1 7(53. 

Moloony, Daniel, (Oandrec*, eo. Clai'c*, 
and Mary, his wile, 17(i4. 

M‘Gil!\eu(lily, Catherine, A\ilc of .lolm 
M'tJillyenddv, of Anglorte, in 
Kerry, (jint., 1767. 

M'Cattan, Felix, Diinlary, Armagh, 
17(55. 

IMoneyhone, Andrew, Rathbegg, comity 
Kerry, 1765. 

M*Lorinari, I’aul, Antrim, 1768. 

M‘Clean, Hugh, Longford, 1718. 

M ‘Carroll, Jane, ditto, 17(55. 

M ‘Sweeny, Roger, Dromquinney, c«». 
Clare, 1768. 

AI‘Kiernan, Bryan, CavJin, 1769. 

M‘Quiiid, Arthur and Sarah, Armagh, 
17(59. 

ISI'Oaiin, Edw'ard, Armagh, 1769. 

M‘Giveny, .John, Dublin, 1769. 

M'Cube, John, 1770. 

M‘DonneeII, Miss Mary, 1770. 

M‘lTitc*gart, Patrick, Armagh, 1771. 

M‘NaIly, Helena, Dublin, 1771. 

Morgan, Rev. Patrick (Romish priest), 
1771. 

Moriarty, Thomas, Cork, 1771. ’ 

To this it will be replied, that these 

converts were matki during a season of 

persecution, and only prove the grind- 
ing severity of the penal code. To such an 
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asseveration we can on]y say, that we 
are slow to judge of human motives in 
matters where spiritual interests are in 
question. Of men’s acts we may speak 
with certainty ; their motives can be 
known to God alone. Our best mo- 
tives are not always, or often, free 
from the taint of something selfish; 
and tliei/ will ever be best able to make 
duo allowance for others, who are 
most distrustful of themselves. Rut 
while we readily acknowledge that it 
is natural in those who think ill of the 
reformed doctrines, to undervalue or 
discredit the conscientious convictions 
of those who are led to embrace them, 
we, to whom the doctrine and disci- 
pline of our Church appear not more 
consonant to scriptural truth, and 
conformable to the best models of ec- 
clesiastical antiquity, than congenial 
with enlightened reason, have no need 
thus to fling contumely and oppro- 
brium upon her converts. We believe 
that her own intrinsic excellence was 
a sufficient cause why such numbers 
should have flocked to her communion. 
And we believe also, that the numbers 
would have been greater, had not many 
sensitive and honourable minds been 
influenced by an apjn'ehension of the 
censorious and uncharitable construc- 
tion which might be put upon their 
conduct. Of the degree in which the 
penal laws may have induced false, or 
prevented true, conversions, we can be 
no proper judges. Rarely are we able 
to judge aright respecting the motives 
which actuate ourselves. Rut, declin- 
ing all controversy in a matter which 
belongs exclusively to Him to whom 
alone “all hearts are open,” we are 
free to confess our belief that the 
Church, as a moral institute, lost 
more than, as apolitical establishment, 
she gained, by the legislative measures 
which were taken for her protection. 
We are here, however, to deal with 
plain and indisputable facts. That the 
adherents who abjured the errors of 
popery, and confessed their agreement 
with the doctrines of our reformers, 
were extremely numerous during the 
last century, the records in the Rolls’ 
Office abundantly prove. That they 
were corrupt or unprincipled is by no 
means manifest ; nor are there any 
who ought to feel a more natural soli- 
citude for the character of many who 
thus conformed, than some of those 
who, for their own motives, are loudest 


in their denunciations against them. 
Mr. Shiel, whose attack upon the 
Church gave rise to the seriea of papers 
in “ The Evening Mail,” from which 
we have alreinly borrowed so largely, 
will find the following members of his 
family duly registered in the Rolls* 
lists, as having, at the dates annexed, 
abandoned the Romish, and attached 
themselves, to the Established reli- 
gion 

“ Shiel, Peter, of Dublin, 1771. 

Hugh, ditto, 1771. 

Hugh, ditto, Esq., 1773. 

Peter, ditto, 1773, 

Martin, ditto, Esq., 1778.*’ 

• Now let Mr. Shiel vilipend his con- 
forming ancestors as he may, we can- 
not see any thing, in the fact of their 
conformity, which makes us doubt their 
sincerity, nor question the soundness 
of their Protestant convictions. 

Of Mr. O’Connell the same may be 
said. The Rolls’ lists bear record that 
many members of his family con- 
formed : — 

“ Connell, Charles, 1721. 

Morgan, 1730. 

Maurice, 1730. 

Daniel, 1707, Drimgal, co. Kerry. 

Richard, 1733, Rnockammar, co. 
(’lare. 

J(*remiab, 1735, Ballymartel, co. 
Cork. 

Charles, 1761, Dublin. 

James, 1767,Fethard, co. Tipperary, 

James, 1708, Cashel, ditto. 

John, 1770, Dublin. 

Rev. John, 1771, ditto.” 

Our cotemporary adds, that the 
“foregoing notice of the Connels, 
inscribed on th^e recantation roll, has 
been entirely confined to the southern 
branches, resident in the Counties of 
Kerry, Clare, Tipperary, and Cork. 
The Connels of Cavan and Longford 
were the Tir- Connels from Donegal^ 
who were, from the period of the re- 
formation, and still continue to be, 
staunch and conscientious Protestants.” 
Of one of those above mentioned*. 
Maurice of Ernelaghmore, in the 
County of Kerry — the present Sir 
Maurice O’Connell, Governor of New 
South Wales, is the descendant. 

Now, the agitator and his minions 
may, if they choose, disjparage these 
individuals, as men who, for unworthy 
motives, abandoned the religion in 
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which they had been brought up ; and, 
no doubt, such a step could not have 
been taken in Spain with safety, where 
the controversy would soon have been 
settled by a process, which, if it did 
not satisfy the scruples, would have 
silenced the tongues of those who 
should presume to question the iiifal- 
libility of the Church of^'Rome. But 
no Inquisition could be instituted in 
Ireland ; and the haters of the re- 
formed doctrines were, then* fore, eom- 
pelled to content themselves with ina- 
ligning the characters, when they 
^ could not lay hold of the persons, or 
mangle the bodies, of tlmse who em- 
braced them. We, however, must 
leave the defence or the disparagenn nt^ 
of their own families to those who 
must know more about them than we 
can pretend to do. We only cite the 
Rolls' records to verify our statement 
that the reformed doctrines were, 
during the last century, rapidly mak- 
ing way, not only amongst the upper, 
but the middle classes ; and we may 
surely claim, on the part of the rela- 
tives and ancestors of Mr. Sheil and 
Mr. O'Connell, what these gentlemen 
would contend for on the part of any 
culprits whom they were defending at 
bar, to be deemed innocent until they 
are proved guilty — to be deemed 
honest and conscientious in their j>ro- 
fessions, until the contrary was made 
manifest by somewhat better evidence 
than the “ railing accusations" of in- 
terested, or prejudiced and unprincipled 
accusers. " 

But while the church was thus con- 
verting the Romish population, the 
legislature was plundering the church. 
By the withholding of the tithe of 
agistment, the clergy wen* grievously 
oppressed and impoverished ; and a 
necessity was created for those unions 
of parishes which left large tracts of 
country, to all intents and purposes, 
unprovided with pastors. Nor was 
this the only evil which the church had 
to endure at the hands of a par-excel- 
lencq Protestant gover^nent. Church 
patronage was woefully abused. Ap- 
pointments to the episcopal office were 
regulated solely by political conve- 
nience. And when the bishops were 
careless and secular, the clergy might 
be expected to be lax and neglectful. 
Hence, in many parts of the country, 
whole districts, in which the reformed 
doctrines were once professed, from 


total destitution of the pastoral office, 
have lapsed into tlie old superstition. 

In the year 1726, the glebe-houses in 
Ireland numbered but one hundred 
and forty-one ; nor was there any 
eunsiclernhlc augmentation down to 
the period of 1800, when they only 
nuinbmd two hundred and ninety- 
five. What could a clergy thus cir- 
cumstanced do, e\en if ^I'^y were the 
very hrat of tlieir order, fur the moral 
well-being of tlie people? And yet 
such is the intrinsic excellence of the 
Church of England, despite these 
great disadvantages, the number of 
converts was truly surprising. What 
would it nut have been, had there 
been a wise or rightcems administra- 
ticn of ecclesiastical affiiirs, and had 
the rule “detur digniori" been ob- 
served, by government in the appoint- 
ment of bishops, and by bishops in the 
appointment of the inferior clergy ? 

In the year 1820, the glebe-houses 
numliercd sexen hundred and sixty- 
eight, e.vhibiting an increase of four 
hundred and seventy -three within the 
space of twenty years. 

In 1829, two hundred and fifty 
glebe houses were added to the pre- 
ceding number, while tw'o hundred 
churches were either recently erected, 
or in progress of erection, for the 
accommodation of increasing congre- 
gations. 

Let one instance suffice, of many 
that might be adduced, to show the 
vast increase in the number of Pro- 
testants, which has taken place within 
the last few' years. 

We ourselves remember the parish 
of Monkstown, in the neighbourhood 
of this city, five and twenty years ago, 
when the whole church accommodation 
for all the Church of England Pro- 
testants of the union, comprising five 
widely extended parishes, consisted of 
the old church, capable of containing 
about three hundred individuals. There 
is now church accommodation for little 
less than five thousand. 

The new church accommodates 1300 


The Mariners’ Church 1300 

Bethel Church 400 

Dalkey New Church 600 

Killiney Church 300 


Carysfort Church (Black Rock) 300 

4700 

And if we add the new church of St. 
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James’s, near Bray, which accommo- 
dates seven hundred, we shall have 
church accommodation for five thou- 
sand four hundred individuals, in a 
locality where, five and twenty years 
ago, there was not sitting room for 
more than three hundred. 

We do not offer this as any criterion 
of the general rate of increase of 
Protestant congregations ; for we 
know that there were local causes 
which rendered it greater in the above 
neighbourhood than it may be found 
elsewhere ; but we believe there is no 
part of Ireland in which an acti\ e and 
pious parish minister has been placed, 
where the increase has not been con- 
siderable, and we know that there are 
many in which it fully eijuals the ratio 
above described. 

Now, we only ask the British min- 
ister to look fairly at the case, and to 
say if the church can be called idle or 
inefficient, by which such results have 
been produced? We would also ask 
of him to compare the clergy of the 
present, with those of past generations, 
and to say w'hether they are fairly 
chargeable with any laxity or indiffe- 
rence in the discharge of their sacred 
duties ? Cut it clown, why cuin- 
hereth it the ground V” was the curse 
pronounced upon the barren fig tree. 
Shall the same language he used by the 
legislature to our Establishment, at 
a time when it never was more fruit- 
ful ? — when its owm children never 
derived more spiritual blessings from 
it? — when the prospect never was so 
))right of extending these blessings to 
a benighted po]iulation ? 

In U)1.5, it appears from the regal 
visitation book, that the resident clergy 
did not number much more than one 
hundred and fourteen fur the whole of 
Ireland ! 

In 1 800 the resident clergy amounted 
to six hundred and ninety-three, the 
curates to five hundred and sixty. 

In 1 830, the resident clergy amounted 
to twelve hundred, and the curates to 
seven hundred and fifty ; while it is 
manifest to every one acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, that this vast in- 
crease still fell vastly short of the spiri- 
tual requirements of the people. 

In truth, from the beginning of the 
resent century, the Irish Church had 
egun to bestir herself with an energy 
proportioned to the important work 
which she had in hand. The labours 


of some of her most able and zealouB 
clergy, and the general intelligence of 
her enlightened laity, manifested their 
iiifiuencein arousing public attention to 
thespiritually destitute condition of the 
mass of the population ; and the re- 
sult was, the formation of societies 
by which great good was accomplished, 
and which, if they had only been 
properly supported by the government, 
would have done all for national edu- 
cation that should be required : that 
is, rendered instruction in useful 
knowledge, and also in that knowledge 
that leadeth to everlasting life, easily 
accessible to every individual to whom 
it was likely to prove useful. The 
Success which attended the labours of 
the'‘ Association for Discountenancing 
Vice,’* a strictly church society, abun- 
dantly proved that there were no in- 
superable prejudices on the part of 
the Roman Catholics, which could 
prevent them henefitting by a system 
of education connected with the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. If good 
schools were established and main- 
tained, no efTorts on the part of their 
prieslhoful could prevent the parents 
of Kumnu Catholic children from 
taking advantage of them. Of the 
Kildare- Place system, (of W'hich we 
approve the less, inasmuch as it was 
less uncompromising) the same may 
be said. The people wdllingly received 
the instruction proffered to them, as a 
great boon ; and would have continued 
to do so, had the government support 
been continued to it, regardless of the 
clamours of a seditious agitation. But 
these arc topics to which we cannot 
do more than passingly allude at pre- 
sent ; and we only do so for the pur- 
pose of showingjthe aw'akcned interest, 
which both the clergy and the laity of 
all denominations but that of Roman 
Catholics^ evinced in the moral im- 
provement of Ireland. Strange that 
the maintainers of ignorance should 
now he the chosen dispensers of know'- 
ledge ; and that those w’hose enlight- 
ened and disinterested exertions had 
originated projects of mental and tfloual 
culture, which were every day tell- 
ing with inerea'^ed effect upon both 
the moral and the physical condition 
of the people, should have their pro- 
per lead in the good work wrested 
from them, and conferred upon those 
who have always proved that they pre- 
fer darkness to light, when that light 
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serves to reveal the abuses of the 
papiiev, and to lead their benighted 
votaries to true religion I 

Kut how were the funds provided 
by which the increased and increasing 
number of the clergy were maintained? 
By a dissolution of the unions to which 
we before adverted, as having been 
caused by the cruel impoverishment of 
the clergy, when the titGe of agistment 
W’as withheld. In process of time the 
tillage lands increased, and this so 
rapidly after the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, as to render many 
benefices quite overgrown, which half 
a century before were barely sufHcient 
for the maintenance of a single incum- 
bent. And as soon as this was felf, 
the ecclesiastical authorities, aided and 
countenanced by the government, did 
all that could be done for the multipli- 
cation of separate j)rcfcrments. We 
select one diocese for the piir 2 )ose of 
showing the results of the process 
which became general throughout the 
whole of Ireland. The following re- 
turn exhibits the utiions which e xisted 
when Bishop St. Lawrence was ele- 
vated to the see of Cork, the 'Oparate 
benefices which were created, and the 
re-unions, after such separ.atioiis, which 
took place. We quote from Dean 
Newland’s Apology for the Lhurch 
of Ireland/’ which was published in 
the year 1 829 : — 


Unions at ihft 
Bishop's ac~ 


cea firm. 

I 


Kilbrogau, '] 
AgUsh, 

Dunilurrow, }* 
With Kinneigli, j 
by faculty. J 


2 . 


inniskenuy, 
Moviddy, 
Ellbonane, 
"With Temple- 
Trine, l>y fa- 


1 


Desertmoro, 

Kilcully, 

4 . 

Droradaleague, 

Cahiragh, 

Eincurran, 

Tttxiix, 


6 . 

Fanlubbus, 

l>rinagh, 


} 

} 

} 

} 


Separate lienp- 
Jlces. 


fKilbrogaii, 

1 DiindarrroAi , I 

<( Tliisi iiiiiun 

2 Kinncigb, 3 I from time im 

Lmcmorial. 


4 Iiiiiibktitny, 

5 Temple- (i 

Trine, 


"JMoviddy, 

Kilbonnne, 

Aghsli, 

'J'hiN union 
from time iin- 
.meuiorial. 


7 Denertmure, 

8 Kilcully, 


9 i>romdaleague, 
10 Cahiragj^ 


11 Kinrurrun, 

12 Tttxux. 


13 Fanlobbus, 

14 Driuagh. 


Cnrrflgbgran- ^16 Curraghgranmore, 
more, ^ 

Gutlehaven, J 16 CaHtlchaven. 


Temple- Briiiii, “j 17 Temple-Brion, 
Temple- Quill- [ 18 Teinplc-Quinlan, 

Teiaple-O’Ma- flO TompU-O’Malu 

KilnngroHs, J 20 Eiliin gross. 


Island Trehcnd, 

Kilciirrnft’, 

De«crt, 

Kilk-rriiii, 

Cactlo-Ventry, 

Ardbeld, 


21 Ardfield, 


22 

23 


r Island 1 *rL']>cnd, 
J Kilgarraff, 
LDecert, 

J Kilkerrun, 

I Castle-Ventvy, 


10 . 

Mvj^ross, '•) 

Kiliniiealicn, j»24 Mygroi 25 

Kilfaugtinnliet'* J 

11 . 

Agbadown, 2 

Kilcoc, ^2C.Ai?httdoivn,27 

Clour- Island, J 


Kilmuoalie'i, 

Kilfauglinabeg, 


Kilcoe, 

ClLMi-islond, 


Thus it may he seen that out of 
elexen preferments, as they stood at 
the bishop's accession, in the course of 
twenty years, tw enty-seven were created, 
and thus sixteen additional pastors xvere 
provided for separate congregations. 
We aver, without *any fear of contra- 
diction, that what is thus true of Lork, 
is equally true of all the other dio- 
ceses ; and we may add, that in .some 
instances the hishojbs have not only 
foregone the advantage.s of patronage, 
but aetuallv been at heavy expense to 
procure private act.s of parlianitmt, by 
w'hich a dissolution of unions, and a 
division of benefices, w'as compelled, 
which might else have been bestowed 
upon some favoured member of their 
families. 

We again quote from Dean New- 
laiid’s w ork : — 


“ From May, 1801, to January, 1829, 
there have been churche.s built in Ire- 


land 2.54 

Rebuilt during that period, 242 

New Building, .... 54 

Enlarged, .... 99 

Ordered to be built at the meet- 
ing of the Board of First Fruits, 
in last October . . . G4 


717” 

Thus, in the course of less than 
thirty years, nearly as much was done 
in provi<Iing places of w'orship for 
Church of England congre||^ations, 
as had been accomplished during the 
three preceding centuries. And more, 
much more, would have been accom- 
plished, had the funds been furthcom- 
ing, which w'ould have enabled the Board 
of First Fruits to comply with the ap- 
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plications for additional churches. In 
the year 18126, applications were made 
for fifty-eig'ht cliurches, every one of 
which the Hoard were constrained to 
i*efuse. These applications were re- 
peated from year to year with the 
same result ; although, as Dean New- 
land observes, the Hoard, “ in the 
anxiety to provide accommodation for 
the Protestant pojmlation in churches 
at their last mocting” (in the October 
of 1826) resolved to Miscontinue 
grants for the purcliase of glebes and 
the building of glebe-houses, and to 
devote the whole of tlieii* scanty re- 
sources to the one object only, the 
building of churches.’* 

That the Protestant pf)]udation of 
Ireland has kc})! j)'U‘e with the Homan 
Catholic, during the last century and a 
hal f, 1 lean \ \vl and re n ders e\ cecdingly 
probable by the following .-.tatement • — 

“In Ibe ;year l(i72. Sir AVilliain Petty 
states, lluit Mile liouiaii Calliolies were 
to the Hrotestant'. in ilie pi-opnrtion of 
eight to three, or as 2;i : !.’ 

“ In the year ITdo, a calculation was 
mad<‘ from the bills of iinn’tality, whieli 
eslimate<l the ])roju)rtioii of Homan i’a- 
tholics t(» I’rotestantn as Tiine I o f<mr. 
or as 2^ : I 

“ in the x'iir 1766, a caleiil ition was 
made from the numluM* ol l*rotcManl 
and Homan ('jUholw* families in ha'iand 
in the \e:irs 17.‘»2 and 1 7.1.). b\ whicliil 
appcarefl that llie ])nipoi'lion of the 
Roman Catholic population to the Pro- 
testant was precisely till’ same as in the 
firM instanee — thal is, as ‘ij* : 1. 

“In the ye.ir 1762, the Homan Ca- 
tliulic convention .'.(ated — and at the 
lime the ealciil.ii lull was eoiisiiiercd a 
grout i‘\aggeration in their oun fuNoiir 
— tli.U l!i<' Uomaii (''atholies were to 
the Protestants as d ■ 1. 

“ With the '(* fuels boi ore us, we may 
approach the pres<‘nt times. TIu* accu- 
racy of Mr. Foster’s tahb-s is gi nerally 
ack 11 ow'l edged ; at least, no previou-. 
compulation is built «>n sueli certain 
data, lie gives the iletail of tlio Pro- 
testant jiopulation from the returns 
made by I be clergy of the RstablKshed 


and Roman Catholic churches. He es- 
tim.ates the correct proportion of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants to he .'is 2.] : 1. 

“ Thus, my lord, all the calculations 
w'C have examined, althoiigb embracing 
a periotl of nearly one luindred and fifty 
years, almost preeisidy cfiineide. 

“ Blit your lordship may not be ron- 
tent with this evidt'iicc ; nor am 1, be- 
eause 1 can confirm it by Roman Ca- 
tliolii* aiitborities. 

“ In 1824, the Roman (’atholie clergy 
in.ido returns of the entire Protestant 
])opulation in Ireland. Its amount was, 
ill that M‘ar, I,9(»;l,487. Now', my lord, 
in Dr. Burke’s ‘ Hibernia Domiriieana,’ 
it is mentioned that a census of the 
Protestants was made in the year 1731. 
Their amount in that year was 7t)0, 4^13. 
Thus, one Homan Datliolie authority, 
eoulirmatory of another Roman Catholic 
aiitliorilv. States, that the increruo in 
the Protestant ])opiilatioii in Indand 
ha-., ill the course of ninety-three 
years, been ru‘arly trebled. 

“If ;.oiu* lordship, or any Roman 
C.itholie may have felt unwilling to 
credit the te,>limony of Mr. Foster, 
wdio can resist, on points couneeted with 
the interests of Prot(‘stantisni, the uvi- 
deiu'c ol‘ Dr. Burke."* 

Xow, when we consider the losses 
which Protestantism has sustained in 
its huiiiblor classes, by intermarriages 
with Romanists, the drain iipon it by 
emigration, the discouragements which 
must be felt by the absence of a resi- 
lient gentry, and tlie many ])ublic 
offices, ehielly fdled by Prote.stants, 
which have, of late years, beon trans- 
ferred to England from Ireland — that 
the relatiie number should continue 
so nearly the same, can only be ac- 
counted for by a growing intelligence 
on the part of the people in general, 
and an increasing aetivity on the part 
of the clergy in yarticnlur, which have 
caused the deficiency which might na- 
turally be looked for, to be more than 
supplied by the increasing number of 
converts. That such is really the 
case, no honest and well- judging man 
can for a moment doubt, if he only 


• 'riie cciiMis of 18714, which gives the proportion of Protestants to Roman Ca- 
tholics as one to something, a very little, more tliuii four, was taken under cirAini- 
stances which render it unsatisfactory and delusive. It w'as a period of sore trial to 
the poorer Protestant^, great numbers of w hom eiiiigraf od, and many of whom kept 
out of sight ; whilst tlie instances were numerous in wliicli Roman Catholics, whoso 
object was to make the largest return possible, were tw'iee numbered, the inmates of 
one neighbourhood Ireijuenlly passing o\er to another, that their names might bo 
taken down a second tinu;. Tliis w^e state upon the autliority of respectable corres- 
pondents of the “Dublin Evening JRail,” who jiroiessed Iliem.sel>'t*s ready to vouch 
for the fact. We feel quite assured that the Protestant population cannot be taken 
as less than two millions, or the Roman Catholic as more than si.v, thus contmuing 
the proportion as above stated by Dean Newland 
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takes the proper means of acquiring 
correct information. 

But why do we dwell so earnestly 
on these things ? Because legislation^ 
as regards Ireland, has, of late years, 
proceeded upon the notion that Pro- 
testantism in this country was either 
altogether extinct, or so inconsiderable, 
as not to be worthy of any especial 
care ; that the church had grossly 
neglected its duty, and had failed so 
completely in planting and extending 
the established religion, that no hope 
could now be entertained of its final 
success. Will the reader, who has 
perused what we have written, say, that 
these are just impressions? Will he 
say, can he think, that the Church of 
Ireland has been idle or inefficient? 
Will the conversion of whole tribes of 
the native population ; of all, almost 
without exception, of the families of 
Anglo-Norman descent ; of so many 
from the middle classes, as the records 
in the Rolls* office prove to have taken 
place during the last century ; (amongst 
w^honi, the reader will remember, we 
enumerated many inombers of the 
families of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Shell;') — are these things not to be 
taken into account, when our legisla- 
tors condescend to bestow their atten- 
tion upon the w’orking of the Church 
of Ireland? And if it has not been 
more extensively effectual, would it 
not be fair to ask, whether the cause 
may not have lain in our legislators, 
and not in itself? If to them it was 
an object either of patronage or of 
plunder, the patronage differing from 
the plunder, only as m/A-appropria- 
tion differs from 77;a/-appropriation, 
both at deadly war with its spiritual 
usefulness andeffieacicus promulgation, 
is it to be wondered at, and of all men 
are our legislators to be permitted to 
express surprise, that it has not been 
more beneficially operative for the 
mural and religious well-being of the 
people ? Only let the difficulties with 
which it has had to struggle be taken 
into account, and thq^wonder will be 
that it could have survived them. But 
survived them it has; yea, surmounted 
and made head against them ; and 
never evinced more of burning ardour 
in the cause of God, and of well- 
guided zeal in the propagation of 
truth and of godliness, than during a 
season of of peril and persecution, as 
formidable and as severe, while it was 
permitted to last, as ever tested the 
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faith or tried the constancy of the 
children of God, in any age or coun- 
try of the world. And this is the 
church which is now devoted to de- 
struction 1 This is the church against 
w'hich the cry is, not only on the part 
of its inveterate enemies, papists and 
infidels, and all who are tinctured or 
rather tainted with malignant dissent, 
but even on the part of some who had 
hitherto besii reckoned amongst its 
staunchest defenders, down with it, 
down w'itli it, even to the ground!” 
And what is to be erected in its stead ? 
The tottering edifice of popery, with 
all its Gothic appurtenances, its 

“ tircHt win(Iov(8 tliat cxcliulc the 
And pustfugi'h that Ic.ul to nothing," 

is to be repaired and buttressed, so as 
to be, us far as mere human mispolicy 
can accomplish such an object, tenable 
against the assaults of religion and of 
reason ; and a strict alliance is to be 
formed with its priests, in order that, 
by their means, a British and a Protes- 
tant government may be able to ma- 
nage a turbulent population ! This, 
jirubably, will be denied on the part 
of those who defend the increased 
grant to Maynooth, an<l the other 
measures which contemplate the be- 
nefit and the exaltation of the Romish 
clergy. But we laugh to scorn the 
silly or the insincere reclamations of 
those who tell us that, having gone so 
far, no power on earth can make them 
go one step farther. There is a power 
under the earth by which, ns they have 
been, they may be moved. All that 
they have done will be incomplete— 
yea, worse than incomplete, unless that 
which they pretend to disclaim be also 
accomplished. No man with a particle 
of statesmanlike mind can contemplate 
as the end of present measures, any 
thing hat the establishment of the 
Romish religion in this country. And 
what that must lead to can be hidden 
only from those who are smitten with 
a judicial blindness. A confederacy 
will arise, the machinations of which 
can neither be counter- worked nor 
resisted. All that is most desperate 
in politics will form a compact alliance 
with all that is most daring in the 
aspirations of the votaries of the 
Church of Rome. One universal 
shout will be raised for the exaltation 
of popery and the independence of 
Ireland. And the minister who hoped 
to govern the country, and hold it in 
subjection by means of the priests. 
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will find that he himself holds power 
but by the sufferance of the faction 
whom he has assisted to aggran- 
dise. and that a convulsion, the most 
terrible and calamitous that ever 
visitedthe British empire with disaster, 
may be the not remote consequence 
of the unprincipled temerity which 
sought, in the abandonment of true, 
and the encouragement of a false re- 
ligion, a remedy for evils which have 
so long rendered the islan^l which w'e 
inhabit, one of the most precarious 
possessions of the British crown. 

Lot no one suppose that the intelli- 
gent Uoman Catholics do not estimate 
at its just value the policy which would 
fain win their confidence by conferring 
favours upon their church. Tliey re- 
gard it simply as an acknowledgement 
of their power, and a pr(»clamation of 
the indifference of the minister to all 
religions. The creed that was perse- 
cuted when they were few, and of no 
political importance, is, they see, 
favoured, now that they have acquired 
station and influence in the empire ; 
and they will use the favours thus con- 
ferred with a resolute determination 
that they shall not divert them from 
the prosecution of any of their 
cherished objects. 

We are ourselves acquainted with 
an instance in which a Roman Catholic 
lady, having been congratulated by a 
friend upon the great advantages con- 
ferred upon her church by the British 
minister, observed, that she did not 
see that any great thanks were due to 
him for his favours ; that she could not 
regard them as any thing hut tardy 
and imperfect justice ; that if ho ac- 
knowledged her creed to be the true 
one, what was done was too little ; if 
not, it was too much. We confess 
we were much struck by this little in- 
cident, and could not help regarding 
it at the time as a very striking illus- 
tration of the manner in which the 
new measures will be received by the 
intelligent Romanists in Ireland. 

In truth, as we have already, on 
more than one occasion, sought to im- 
press upon our readers, it is as a poli- 
tical, not as a religious system, popery 
should be regarded in this country. 
It was said by Swift, of Lord Whar- 
ton, when lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
that he was in religion an atheist, and 
in politics a Presbyterian; that is, 
that he availed himself of the preju- 
dices of a creed to promote the ob- 


jects of a party. And what he then 
sought to accomplish by an alliance of 
ultra Protestantism against popery, 
the leaders of the present democratic 
movement now seek to accomplish by 
an alliance with all the prejudices of 
Romanists against the Established 
Church. That is the great object of 
their hostility, because they well know 
that it is the firmest bulwark of Bri- 
tish connection. 

Leave Romanism to its own re- 
sources in this country, neither assist 
it by grants nor obstruct it by penal 
enactments, and we confidently aver 
that it could not subsist in any consi- 
derable force for three generations. 
Let the resources which are now being 
lavished upon its professors, be em- 
ployed in the propagation of a sounder 
faith, aud it would soon be seen how 
rapidly the mists of error would 
purge away and disappear before the 
bright beams of true religion. Already 
the experiment has been tried, and, 
even under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the success has been 
greatly beyond what could have been 
previously conceived. That the middle 
and the higher classes, (except in those 
instances in which political advantages 
attended the profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith,) were rapidly leaving 
the ranks of the priests and the agita- 
t<irs, we very well knew ; but we did 
not know, and could not have believed, 
before the experience of the effects of 
scriptural teaching in Dingle and at 
other places, that the humbler classes 
were so ripe for the preaching of the 
Gospel. Let only ministers like Mr. 
Gayer he multiplied throughout the 
land, and let the ordinary protection 
of the law be afforded to all who dare 
to signify their conformity to the 
Established ChVcb, and we pledge 
ourselves that the converts will very 
soon be every where so numerous that 
our present places of worship could 
not contain them. 

It is, we feel assured, a fatal blind- 
ness to this state of things which has 
induced many distinguished indivi- 
duals to give in their adhesion •tq a 
project which contemplates nothing 
less than the permanent endowment of 
the Roman Catholic religion. They 
regard it as an evil indeed, but ns an 
evil irremediable, but by measures of 
coercion not to be entertained. And 
they flatter themselves that it must be 
mitigated by the culture which will 
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now be bestowed upon its professors. 
It does not enter into their con- 
templation that the process has been 
so rapidly proceeding: by which the 
votaries of popery may be landed in 
the profession of a better faith ; and 
that they would only have to give 
proper aid and encouragement to the 
misaionary labours of the Established 
(’hurch, and it “ must increase,” while 
despite all they can do for it in the 
w'ay of grant and endowment, Roman- 
ism (such is the spirit of inquiry which 
has taken possession of the i»eoj)le) 

must decrease” in Ireland. 

It is, in fact, as though a physician 
mistook the febrile symptoms caused 
by the cutting of a new tooth, lor the 
jiain occasioned by the decay of an old 
one ; and vice rer^Ot the symptoms 
attendant upon the decay of the old 
one, for those which indicate the cut- 
ting of the new. In the one ease he 
would rcivova what nature inteiuled 
should remain ; in the other, he would 
endeavour to give an unnatural li.ved- 
ness and pennaueiicy to that wdiicli 
was in gradual progress of rcmoviil. 
And in both, the empiricism of ihe 
practitioner would injure the iiealth, 
if it did not endanger the life of the 
patient, dust so wdll it be in Ire- 
land. Protestantism is the new 
tooth, the stiirings 0£ wiiieh tiAvards 
“the new birth,” are every where 
felt, and the growth of w hich cr mot 
he repressed. Popei’V is the old t{»oth, 
which is fast falling into decay. And 
the repellents which are employed in 
the c.ise of the oni*, and the .stimul.iiiis 
W'hich are had recourse to in the ease 
of the other, equally indicate a total 
blindness to “the .signs of the times” 
on the part of onr rulers, w hieh if it 
he not fatal not only to the peace of 
Ireland, but the weal of England, it 
w ill only he because the good provi- 
dence of God, by overruling pernicious 
councils, will have taken lietter care 
of ns than we arc taking of ourselves. 

Can it, without special w'onder, he 
noted as any other tnaii a most por- 
t.iitous phenomenon, that under a 
Rritfsh and Protestan%i» government, 
while favours are heaped upon the 
professors of Popery, heavy blows and 
print' discouragement gp>re dealt out 
to the members of the Established 
Clmreh ; and that at the very time 
wiien the one were never more bent 
upon evil, and the other were never 
jflore active in good ? This is a sub- 
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ject to which, during the next session, 
the attention of parliament must be 
called by our Protestant members. 
What would be said in England if 
the converts to any particular persua- 
sion WTre singled out as the objects of 
the most cruel f)ersccution by tliose 
W'hosc communion tliey had aban- 
doned? If Mr. Ward, for instance, 
or Mr. Sihthorp, or any of the indi- 
vidnals who, infected by the Puseyito 
heresy, passed over to the profession 
of the Homan Catliolie faith, were, on 
that account alone, denounced and 
proscribed by their former co-reli- 
gionists, and made the objects, not 
only of elamoiu* the most vile and 
wicked, hut of outrage tlic most atro- 
cious? Would not all Enghmd, as 
one in.'in, he up ti» [>rolcst against the 
cowardly hnilality of the bigoted and 
blood-tliirsly assailants? And what, 
we a.sk, should prevent a similar ma- 
nifestation of sympathy for the jierse- 
eiitcd iM>u\crts to Prot(‘staiitism in 
Irciniul? Is it a orimi‘ that they lia\e 
been enlightcniMl by serijdural truth ; 
and are they alone not to he at liberty 
to follow the dictates of conscience ? 
We solemnly declare that what we 
now state on tlicir hel’alf, we would, 
with at least equal strength, if the oc- 
casion required it, stale, on the part 
of IVotest.iiils lajjsing into Romanism, 
if the member^ of our church, or of 
any body of reformed Cdirislians, were 
l:as(‘ and w'icked cnougli thus to take 
up arms against them. Ami we call 
upon our members, if, indof-d, wi* ar c 
repre-'Cnted in tlie Mouse of (.'om- 
nions as at ]»re.-^ont eoustituted, to de-^ 
mand of the Rj’iti^h minister, whether, 
ill Ills new-horn zeal for a conciliatory 
policy, he is not only resolved to con- 
sider the profession of Popery as a 
virtue which covers a multitude of 
otfencis, hut the profession of Pro- 
testantism as an incxjiiable crime, 
whicli more than counterbalances all 
the virtues? Else, how account for 
the su]>inenc^s which jjcrmits the out- 
rages to which the Dingle converts 
have been exposed to be perpetrated 
with impunity ? Respecting whom it 
may bo truly afftrmed, that if to the 
“niockings and scourgings ” to which 
they are subject, there were added 
“ bonds and imprisonment,” their con- 
dition would be more endurable. For 
in such a case food and shelter at least 
would be guaranteed ; whereas, if 
Protestant benevolence did not, to 
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some extent, counteract the wicked 
uills of their present persecutors, 
neither could the panics of hunger be 
satisfied, nor would they have where 
to lay their heads. We appeal to the 
hearts of the British people — ought 
these things to be ? And if there be 
but one man in the House of Com- 
nioiH, who feels as a Briton and a 
Protestant should feel upon such a 
teul^ject, we call upon him to state the 
ease, and to compel an jj-nswer, yea 
or nay, whether, under the pretext of 
lil>eralism, a system of grinding perse- 
cution is to receive a sort of tacit sanc- 
tion from that “honourable house,” 
compared with which some of the 
w'orst provisions of the [lenal code 
wore “ tender mercies.” 

Much gratitude is due from the 
Irish Protestiiiito to the inemlxT for 
Newcastle, Mr. Col<iuhi>iiii, for the 
able manner in which he has already 
called the attention of jiarliament to 
this subject. He is, w’e confess, the 
senator to whom w'c look witli the 
greatest hope. To high senatorial 
jiowers he unites deeply religious eoii- 
vielions, and is not one of those 
who will consent, in his public capa- 
city, to live and to act “ w'itliont (lod 
in the world.” He was by far the 
ablest opponent of the Maynooth bill 
during its progress through the lower 
house ; and no one more successful ly 
or more triumphanlly, as far as the 
argument was concerned, exposed the 
unsouiidness of that mischievous mea- 
sure, or vindicated, from unworthy 
aspersions, the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland. Would that all our own 
members were equally energetic in the 
good cause. In such a case, a more 
hopeful struggle might have been 
made. But it is not yet too late. 
Mr. Colqulioun has done much to 
open the eyes of the enlightened in 
England to the perils to its dearest 
interests which the new course of 
])olicy inevitably involves ; and the 
Protestant constituencies at botli sides 
of the channel will expect from hence- 
f«>rth that every man sent to represent 
them “shall do his duty." 

It is an old device of the Church of 
Boine to make persecution a substitute 
for argument ; and its priests well 
know that nothing but force or vio- 
lence can prevent the spread of the 
reformed doctrines in Ireland. There- 
fore it is .that they arc necessitated, if 
they would maintain their ground, to 


stir up from its lowest depths the most 
ruthless and unrelenting bigotry, and 
to make their humble followers feel 
that they cannot, without peril of life 
or limb, listen to the preaching of the 
Gospel, So it is in Germany also. 
There the progress of enlightened 
scriptural convictions has shaken the 
whole fabric of the Church of 
Rome. A very able writer, in a 
late number of “ The Archieesi* an 
interesting Protestant journal, which 
records the progress of events in the 
religious world in that country, thus 
observes : — 

“ Being astonished at the progress 
Ilf the defection, that church employs 
liiose means which arc familiar to her, 
id order to combat it— lies, by which 
she misrepresents the nature of the 
movement, in ordcT to doeeivo the ig- 
n()raiit ))opiilation over which she do- 
mineers ; ealuinny, which she pours out 
in iiilne.ss upon "men who direct the 
movement ; acts (»f fanaticism, w'hich 
occur h(‘ri‘ and there, to disturb the 
peaceful meetings of these dissenters 
from R(nne, hut which, being fomented 
by the priests, are, I must say, ener- 
getically condemned exon by the Ro- 
man I’.itholic population.” 

Would that wo could see such a 
condemnation pronounced by that po- 
pulace in this country, of acts which 
would disgrace the most inhuman 
barbarians. But licre, unfortunately, 
tlic national ami the religious antipa- 
thies both combine to make the objects 
of jiric.stly hatred ohje(?ts also of po- 
pular execration. And thus, wljile 
the bigoted and fanatical paj>ist thinks 
that he does (lod a service by perse- 
cuting them as heretics, the mere po- 
litical papist fancies that he only show s 
a proper devotion to the popular 
cause by hating and abhorring them 
as enemies to Ireland. So ih'At a 
class who ill Germany sympathise 
wdth the sufferers, are here but too 
ready to sympathise with those who 
are most unrelenting against them. 

But it is not alone against the 
bumble converts in Kerry or in Achill 
that the rage of persecution is directed*. 
There is a despotism exercised by the 
Church of Rome over all its clergy 
in this country||,at the present day, 
which is probably unexampled in any 
other part of the world. We have 
before us a little pamphlet called “ In- 
structions for Young Ireland, how to 
conciliate the Protestants, and repeal 
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tSe Union,” by Michael M'Cartan, 
B.D., which we strongly recom- 
niend to the attention of our readers 
-.-not> of course, with any view to 
propagate convictions favourable to 
repeal, but that they may be made 
acquainted with a ay stem of spiritual 
tyranny of which they could before have 
formed no conception. The writer, 
having detailed various instances of 
the most arbitrary and oppressive con- 
duct on tbe part of his bishops, who 
received accusations in secret, against 
which they admitted no defence, but 
condemned the accused without ever 
suffering them to be confronted with 
the accusers, argues that the feeling 
was a just one which led Protestants to 
he distrustful of the protestations tliat 
they would be treated with equal justice 
in the event of arepeal of the Union. 

“ Ju plain terms,” ho observes, ** the 
Catholic Churchy which tramples beneath 
her feet the riglits and liberties of tho 
rathoHc priesthood, would, a fortiori, 
had she the power, tread down the rights 
and liberties of a people whose freedom of 
thought is detestable in her eyes, and whom 
she scornfully regards as an heretical 
party, doomed to perdition." 

Now we ask Lord Lroughain, or 
any other defender of the late mea- 
sures, by which preparation is making 
for the plenary endowment of popery, 
is such a just description of tin des- 
potism exercised over its own mem- 
bers by the Roman Catholic Church ? 
Do its prelates, indeed, thus not only 
''lord it over God’s heritage,” and 
rule their own priests with a rod of 
iron, but chastise the popish press 
with a whip of scorpions, wherever it 
presumes to question any act, or to 
promulgate any opinions or sentiments, 
adverse to their eccTe^iast^cal domina- 
tion? And if plain truth should 
compel them to admit that the repre- 
sentation here made is a just one, how 
can they reconcile the consignment of 
a whole people to such a hopeless sys- 
tem of spiritual tyranny, with the 
plainest principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty ? 

Mr. M< Car tan has left the Church 
of .Rome; and there are hundreds 
ready to leave it, if such a step did 
not involve exposure^© obloquy, and 
privations, and difficulties, which few 
men have fortitude to undergo. Is 
it by increasing those difficulties, and 
multiplying the stumbling-blocks to 


conversion, the advocates of the May- 
nooth endowment bill hope to make the 
best provision fur the mental and moral 
improvement of the people of Ireland ? 

In our last number we dwelt at 
some length upon the early history of 
the Irish Church, and showed by what 
plain marks it was distinguished from 
the modern Church of Rome, and 
how identical both in spirit and in 
principle it w^as with the Church of 
England. Strange, tba'c popery should 
he cherished as the national religion 
of a country whose national religion 
it has supplanted ! That it should be 
valued fur its antiquity, being, as it is, 
a novelty as compared with the simpler 
and more scriptural faith, the autho- 
rity of which it has overthrown ! That 
a country, whose apostles and mission- 
aries were rogai'ded as luminaries by 
the rest of Europe in the earlier and 
purer ages of Christendom, should 
now recognise, as of divine authority, 
all the full-blown arrogance of the 
Court ami Church of Rome, and 
tiike in exchange for the “ silver, gold, 
and precious stones ” of its ancient 
apostolical faith, the ** wood, hay, and 
stubble ” of man’s modern inventions ! 
Yea, even pride and glory in this, as 
though the claims of the new faith to 
veneration were founded on antiquity, 
and its obligations to implicit reverence 
had, for their warrant, the word of 
God I Yet so it is. Such is tho 
grossness of the ignorance which dar- 
kens the minds of the Romish popula- 
tion! It is, however, we rejoice to 
say, every day giving way before the 
progress of light and knowledge. Our 
readers are already familiar with many 
instances in which sound scriptural 
teaching has produced its desired 
effect, and Jed to the pulling down of 
error from its strongholds, and casting 
“ to the moles and the bats,” the relics 
of former superstitions; and the Chris- 
tian public may rely upon it, that 
nothing but a steady perseverance in a 
course of discreet and affectionate 
evangelical teaching, is necessary to 
win them, gradually, to a re-adoption 
of the ancient creed, which, rejecting 
all modern cori’uptions and innovations 
(the joint work of priestcraft and am- 
bition,) they would rejoice at finding 
in marvellous conformity with that 
which Patrick first preached, and that 
which is now professed and taught by 
tbe church as established by law in 
Ireland. 
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rOETlCAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY. — NO. IV. 

“ Thou huct left sorrow in thy song, 

A voice not loud hut deep ; 

The glorious bowers of carlo nniong, 

How often didst tJiou weep 1 

“ Where couldst thou fix on mortal gioi nd 
Tliy tender thoughts imd high ? 

Now peace the wnmiirb heart hath found 
I And joy tlie poet’s eye.” — 

« Mrs. n£MA!i8. 

[In the space afforded for our brief annotations, we have found our difficulty to 
lie less in any deficiency of material, than in selectirifj from an over-abundance 
of subject.: which press tlieniselvcs upon our consideration. The very nature 
of our employ — the arrun^nng of these graceful Keliqiies — will indicate how much 
we have to say Mhich we rnu.st k(‘ej) back in silence, atid how many illustrative 
recollections of our departed friend we arc^ constrained of lucosity to suppress. 
Young as our periodical comparalivtdv i>, it has outlived many, too many, of the 
gifted minds whose efforts were dedicated to its .success ; and our memories 
now, in their wanderings among the ruins of the Past, are ofttii bewildered by 
the solitudes wdiieh they there encounter. At times wc cannot hut feel sad, 
when, in some casual research, wi* turn over our piles of correspondence, and 
there discover letters from those gone- before ” friends, fresh as of yesterday, 
even while the hands that traced them are, w'c know, lone* since turned into 
dust. There they are 1 full of hope, breathing liiyh-souleJ thought, pregnant 
with promise and literary ende.ivouiMisking or imparting counsel, and cheering 
us v^ith “ good words” in our solitary occupation; hut we have to contrast 

their very seeming of Life, with the long stillness which has since .succeeded 

with the desolation of the hearth by whose side they w’ere penned with the 

dej)artLire from this world, for ever, of the genius from which they emanated. 

We have chosen from Mrs. Gray's manu.s!eri]>t« a dozen poems, inferior in no- 
wise to any that have preceded them ; and the first in oinIlt, “ The Wife’s Last 
Vigil,” is one which the reader will not, we think, sufler to pass unheeded. It 
is a pure and holy picture of conjugal devotion — of I(»ve, ‘•'.strong as death,” 
}ct clinging in its agony to the clay, once the shrine of the .spirit it adored. This 
beautiful poem was commenced by its author about three years since, and was, 
we regret to say, left unfinished. On being asked to continue and complete it, 
she rejdifd — “ 1 have often wished to do so, and have even tried ; but I have so 
sounded my own heart-dejiths in it, that I c-ould not proceed — from my tears.” 
Nor should wo wonder at thi-s fur the feelings c\J^rcs^cd in it are of so real a 
character, so passionate and so pleading, that the mere listmitT — if only pos- 
sessed of ordinary sensibilities — cannot hear it wiihont some degree of emotion. 

There is another poem in our present .selection, too individual in its interest 
to be given without some comment. It was received by us, wanting a particular 
dc.signation, and we have named it “ Shadows of Death.” hVorn our personal 
sketch of Mrs. Gray in a previous number, our readers will have learned that 
nothing was farther from her character — in its maturer •leveh»pinent, at least — 
than morbid or dissatisfied complaining. Her mind, hallowed by a deep reli- 
gious calm, was too tranquillized to admit the wailings w hich betoken unfaithful, 
if not sceptical feelings. The very caste of her ilisposition turned towards 
happiness ; and as soon as her poetry had w orked itself free from the turbid im- 
petuosity of youth, it betokened the reverse of an unchcerful or impatient heart. 
Still, while all fears and forebodings had vanished, there remained with her the 
mysterious consciousness that her sojourn on earth w'as to be of brief continu- 
ance. It was the same subtle apprehension, which, in her early childhood, made 
her say, that “ her Sun had risen too early, and would go^own before it w’as 
noon;” and this knowledge remained with her at all time.s. We trace it 
throughout her poetry, like a dark thread running through the whole woof; 
and even in our present series of her Remains, the reader will have remarked 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 154. 2 d 
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how often the theme is infrodiice<l, and its bearings and consequences enlarged 
upon. Changed it was, doubtless, in its aspect ; and instead of the gaunt ske- 
leton, terrific in its symbols of decay, she beheld the ministering Angel of Immor- 
tality, sent to conduct the wanderer homeward. Hut while there was peace and 
almost joy in the contemplation, there remained the natural unwillingness to go 
hence and be no more seen. It is so hard for the Gifted, who love this bright 
world with an admiration intense as theirs is, to hid an eternal farewell to its 
flowers and streams — to the glorious sunlight, bathing hill and valley with 
splendour — to the rich starlight nights — to the sound of music — to the voice of 
friends ; and, instead of all these, to go away unto an unknown land, and be 
forgotten. True, there are better things than these ; and I’aith and Hope — 
the two wings of the emancipated soul — hoar it upward to a higfier sphere ; hut 
while we are in the body, there is enough to sober, if not to sadden us, as we 
stand in Azrael's presence — quite enoiigli, indeed, to justify the mournful tone 
of the second stanza in the poem before us — 

“ I sliall go down to the gra^ e, 

dust when my Sun is clearest — 

Down to Oblivion's wave, 

Just when mv fame is nearest ; 

Just wdieu the light of 7\freetion, 

Longed for in vain so often, 

Casts on life’s path its reflection, 

The rugged way to soften.*’ 

This was written in the summer of 1830, and was fulfilled to the letter in 
the early part of the present year. 

We have often reasoned with ourselves concerning the truthfulness of this 
second-sighted ” possession, and as often have resigned in despair the explana- 
tion of what, we are persuaded, should be counted among the mysteries of our 
being. Fact should outweigh theory, in this as in all other inquiries ; and how 
frequently have we been startled hy such occurrences, and have avoided their 
difficulty under the lame plea of a curious coincidence?’' The goddess of old 
knew that her heroic son was of a brief-lived destiny ; find among our 

own acquaintance we have seen, to oiir amazement, such anticipation more than 
once fulfilled. It may be concealed througlj fear of ridicule — it may be buried 
deep in the bosom, for love’s sake to friends around — it may be suppressed even 
on account of mental peace ; but alike, whether hidden or revealed, the know- 
ledge remains, and is never forgotten — 

“ 1 hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says 1 must not stay ; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beerkons me away.”] 


1. — THE wife’s east VIGIL. 

‘‘ Thou hast watched bpBidc the bed of death, 

Oh, fearle^ri human T.oyc I 
Thy lip received the last faint breath. 

Ere the spirit fled ulmve 
Thy prayer wai heanl by the porting bier, 
lu a low and farewell tone.” 

Fast fadeilAhe day within this darkened room, 

The evening shadow casts a deeper gloom — 

How have 1 wearied for (he setting sun. 

That I might use the boon which I have won 
By prayws and burning tears ! once more. Mine Own, 
With thee to hold one midnight watch alone. 

My heart hath panted for this hour — iny soul 
{lath felt as if it stretched towards a goal 
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Of II()j)e tlirough all the clay — of wild relief 
From the oj)])ressioTi of a stormy grief. 

Why linger thus, my friends ? Oh, could you know 
Witli what a gush of tonderiiess I go 
To tills last vigil, ye would not unite 
Your voices in so iiiournful a ^'good night I” 

INIixed with such tearful blessings : know ye not 
This is the last sad jileasure that iny lot 
In life heiieefurth affords? 

The lamp is lit, 

^riie door hath closed, the lingering steps are gone ; 
And now he^iite the silent couch I sit 

With thee, with thee, beloved One alone. 

Feeling once more that thou art only mine, 

TliJit not even Death our being could untwine. 

1 lift with gentle liand the shadow'V veil, 
llow' like tliysf'lf lliou art — and yet how pale! 

The same dark hair ah(»ve the lofty browr, 

111 its still heaiity white and pure as snow. 

Thou mightVt lie sleejiiiig that untroubled sleep 
1 often w'atehed when resting by thy side, 

Hut on tl'.} f’aee tlu're is a calm more deep. 

And oil th^ lip.i a rest more* jiurified ; 

I touch thy hand — ah, now^ I feel the (‘hange 
For when wa^ touch (*f thine so eohl and strange? 

And no upliltine* of those sliadow’eil ewes 

That e\er ojieniiiu: looked for love in mine; 

N() an.-'W'er to tliose holy sMupathies, 

Whose magic irt‘mh]ed from my heart to thine. 

My lo\e, my lose, it eamiot be thy clay 
That makes me siiudder thus and turn away, 

Awixyfrom ihr. — forgice — forgi\e! the thought 
Was from a nunnent.irv liTror wu’ought. 

Wretch tiiat I w'a« to dread ihee ! — Lo, 1 rest 
My hc»ad once more upon lliy marble breast 
As if it w eiv' a nd’uge still. Oh love, 

Tliat word of mine could one dear answer move 
From these cold lips ! Surely thou still must share 
Some eonifort fnuii iny watching ami my care; 

Surely we shall not ]mrt I Oh joy for us 
If we might ever he together thus — 

That 1 could hear tliei* even as thou art 
To some lone c.wcrn, where my adiing heart 
Might have thee lo itself, and none intrude • 

For ever on that suiiles> Sfilitude ! 

Nay, is not our own ehainher a defence. 

Who hath a l ight from me to take thee hence 
From me thy w’edded wife? 

Vain thoughts, vain words 
Thrilled from the heart when its strained chords 
Are swept by gusts of agony ! I know' 

To-morrow morn will bring that parting woe, 

And, spite of all these words and feelings wild. 

That I shall sit snhmissive as a child 
Till all is done — and thou art borne away 
Where I shall never see thee more — Oli, day 
lie long in breaking ! Linger, gentle night 1 
My lamp of mournful joy w ill fade when light 
Bursts on the world — this time is all I have 
Some further memories of the loved to save. 
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As treasures for the future — and too soon 
1 see the low beams of the setting Moon. 

Beloved ! could*st thou only bid me cease 
These wailings^ 1 should feel my soul at peace. 

In every grief that hitherto hath been 
I had the stronger mind whereon to lean ; 

Could I but feel its presence with me now 
Even in this anguish I should strive to bow 
In meekest patience ? Thy brave heart upheld 
My sinking hopes — thy cheerful smile repelled 
My rising fears ; I did so cling to thee, 

I trusted to thy Jiclp so utterly. 

That I am now as a deserted child 
Losing its guide upon a pathless wild, 

Or a poor wounded bird w'hose mate hath flown 
To some far land and left her here alone. 

What prospect have I Icjft ? — to mope by day 
Lonely as when thou used to be away 
In the wide city ; but no more employ’d 
In housewifery-device to be enjoyed 
At thy return ; no more with daily hope 
That seemed a certainty, to bear me up. 

To sit on summer eves, untempted still. 

By glorious sunset or by chiming rill, 

To venture to the scenes when summer weather 
On summer evenings drew us oft together. 

On winter nights to w atch the red fire blaze 
Lighting our lonely chamber w^ith its rays, 

A chamber where no voice again pours forth 
The wisdom of the Mighty Ones of earth 
From the prized page to my delighted ear — 

A voice so musical, so loved, so dear. 

Had it but murmured, I had loved it well. 

But thus employed was a resistless spell. 

To seek a lonely couch, and w hen those eyes 
At length are sealed in sleep to feel arise 
From memory’s fount, visions of days gone by 
Full of a shadow'y, dreamy cctasy 
Still checked before fulfilled, still baddened back 
As by an unseen hand upon its track. 

To wake at morning with a vague dim sense 
Of some great griefj though undefined, intense; 
Then feel the natural wish to turn to lliec. 

That thy kind words might peace and comfort be. 
And then be thrilled with the sad truth once more 
That grief remains w hen its best balm is o’er — 
That thou who once wert sorrow’s best relief 
Art now the cause of this bewildering grief. 

And being gone hath left no substitute 
To bear the anguish, that must still be mute 
And locked within niy heart — oh 1 I shall feci 
So shelterless ! so helpless ! woe or weal 
Beyond tits sorrow surely ne’er again 
Can shed its influence over heart and brain. 

They say thou art no more, but oh, thou arU 
Still art thou living in this aching heart ; 

It is not nothingness that thus doth fill 
The bosom with this deep and painful thrill 
So mixed with gushing tenderness. Beloved 
Thou arf— .thou livest yet, although removed 
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For ever in the body — yet, even yet, 

In the strong power of love, I shall forget 
This sense of strangeness and of loneliness. 

And frame a new communion with thee— bless 
Thy name at morning and at eventide 
As something hiillowed beyond all beside. 

My hopes shall be exalted and refined. 

Their onward progress leaving all behind 
Upon the track of life — I shall not look 
Each eve indeed for thee in thy dear nook, 

Biu to that one far evening of my days 
When there sh'all rise a star of holy rays 
Prefiguring that bright hour which yet must be. 
When once again my soul shall meet with thee ; 

And, looking to that goal of holy joy, 

I'rifles of earth no more my soul employ. 

The traveller walking on the common road 
May see e«ach flower or weed upon the sod ; 

The eagle lifted from the lowly earth, 

When gazing upwards on the sunshine’s warmth. 

Sees not the chasms that far ben(‘ath him lie 
Hut gazes on through clear immensity. 

So love, I look towards thee, and lost no more 
Art thou to me, “ but only gone before.” 

* 4' * « « * 

Love, I must kneel and pray, for even this 
Brings hack an image of departed bliss ; 

Here every morn and eventide we knelt 
In this still chamber side by side, and felt 
Our immortality together — now 
Let me such faith as w’e professed avow. 

I*. 4s * 4 « * 

Thank (iod! that 1 could pray, though thy cold hand 
Was clasped in mine — thank God 1 could command 
]\Iy thoughts and words to falter out that prayer ; 
Methought it broke the chain of my despair. 

Love ! — it hath borne indeed a healing spell, 

Methinks ’twill strengthen me for that farewell 
That a few hours will bring — might we restore 
Thee as thou wast — but art thou then no more ? 
Dearest it cannot be ! 

• * 4 4 4e .. 

fiundiiy’s 'Well. 1813. 


11,— LANOUAUi:. 

What is Language ? Not alone 
Can it be the spoken tone. 

Breathing from the heart’s deep chords. 
Floating to the lips in words ; 

Look upon the blushing cheek 
Doth not its varying colour speak ? 
Gaze upon the forehead fair. 

What intelligence is there ! — 

Do those soft blue melting eyes 
Image only summer skies ? 

In those orbs so deep and dark. 

See wo but the diamond's spark ? 
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Mark them on the dear One bent. 

Saw ye aught so eloquent ? 

Oh, the truest language lies 
Surely in those sparkling eyes ! 

In the wave of that small hand 
See ye not the dumb command ? 

In that lip’s expressive curves 
Scorn that Falsehood well deserves ? 

In that little restless foot 
Language, voiceless, toneless, mute . 
Speaks a thousand nameless things 
Of her bosom’s flutterings. 

Clasp that hand, those fingers fair, 

Do they speak or yet forbear ? 

With their thrilling touch combine 
The glance from those soft eyes divine. 
And the blush on that soft cheek — 

Oh ! words to tell this tale were weak ! 
There thy happy sentence read 
And find that thou art blest indeed. 


III. — TO ELLEN (living.) 

Oh Lady, turn away that face of thine, 

Too much its beauty overflows mine lieart ! 
Too much it doth with every thought €*utwine 
Yet paiiiling thee less lovely than thou art. 
Whene'er anew Isee thee, 1 rtq)inc 
To think how so unjust can Memory he 
Giving so faint u portraiture of thee 1 

Oh, do not smile 1 since thou art made so fair. 

Be still, be statue-like ; let thy sweet lips 
Be silent ! let not dimple hovering there 

Break through the dimness of this soft eclipse. 
And then perchance thy beauty we can bear. 
Arming our spirits w ith Philosophy — 

The only glass wherewith to ga^ic on thee. 

Thou canst not be more lovely ! In tliine eye 
The blue, the beautiful, all spells there are 
Throned on its orb intense in radiancy. 

Lit like the spirits of the evening star ; 

Soul rulcth there — soul pure and deep and high. 
Like fire in some illumined palace bright 
It bursts from every crevice into sight. 


JV.— TO ELLEN (DEAD.) 

Life hath departed I low the fair head lies, ^ 

The tresses ’neath the snowy cap upbraided ; 
Silent the lips — the lids have veiled her eyes ; 

How lovely was the light that once they shaded ! 
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But now like frozen fountains are those orbs. 

And likest withered buds those silent lips ; 

The blush hath left the cheek, the dim eclipse 
Of Death its colouring shadows and absorbs ; 

And calm and cold, in awful beauty there 
Lies our beloved I — why is death so fair ? 

The spirit is departed ; never more 

Will her pure heart’s blood o’er her soft cheek track 
Its crimson pathway — Death to the cold core 

Of that stilled heart, has driven the current back ; 
His hanef hath sealed her lips, nor any more 
Shall she repeat her songs melodious. 

Her spirit now amidst heaven's holy store 

Is locked and garnered, far away from us ; 

Its gems were far too precious to be given 
To any eyes save those that ope in heaven. 

• 

Lay her within the grave ; the slow thick tears. 

Are gathering in our eyes as we behold 
That treasured blossom in its fairest years 

Withered and plucked, and in its ashes cold. 

Lay her within the grave, as ye would plant 

Some root from which a precious flower shall rise ; 
That maiden was a stranger habitant 

Just fit to be transplanted to the skies — 

A bird from lands unknown, with plumage fair, 

That lit on earth but never lingered there. 


V. — TIIK SLEEPING BABE. 

THE INFANT DAVOUTF.K OF llENHV UCNNETT ENQ., EVERTON, LIVERPOOL. 

Sleep, baby 1 on thy mother’s breast. 

Wrapt in such beautiful repose 
As in the twilight may invest 

The folded blossoms of the rose. 

No shade of sorrow on thy brow. 

No line of angry passions sweep ; 

So fair and innocent art thou. 

Why shouldst thou ever wake and weep ? 

The beauty of untroubled calm • 

Broods o’er thy sweet unshadowed face. 

The even breath, like zephyr’s balm. 

The Angers with their dimpling grace— « 

The sudden smile, whose gentle beam 
Shines from a spirit undeflled — 

All these are things that make thee seem 
The bright Ideal of a child. 

But when those laughing eyes unclose. 

To cheer us with their sinless mirth, 

Or All with tears for infant woes. 

We feel thou art a child of earth ; 

And dearer for thy fits and starts 

Of childish grief, and childish glee. 

And nearer to our mortal hearts 

Than Poet’s dream could ever be. 
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Then slumber on thy mother’s breast. 

And linger there when waking too, 

For none on earth where thou shalt rest 
Will be so gentle find so true. 

Oh ! none on earthy but One above, 

The lambs within his bosom bears. 

And may’st thou, through Ilis heavenly love 
Partake his dearest, tenderest cares 1 


VI. —EVENING THOUGHTS. 

The evening wind is whispering low, 

The moon uprising bright and slow ; 

And here I lay my weary head 
Calmly upon my peaceful bed. 

« 

Ay, peaceful — though the feverish clay 
Hath struggled with the soul all day ; 

Ay, calm — though many a thought of ill 
Hath dared this wayward heart to thrill. 

For thou, 0 Lord, hast been to me 
Strengthening each failing energy ; 

And now thy pure and holy rest 
Is sinking on my throbbing breast. 

The flowers arc closing peacefully 
Beneath the placid moon-lit sky ; 

So my hushed heart beneath thy sight 
Would slumber, steeped in heavenly light. 

And as each faded flower receives 
The gentle dew upon its leaves. 

So by Thy mercy there may stream 
Into my soul some blessed dream. 

And as at morn those flowers will be 
Breathing new incense up to thee. 

So with the opening day shall rise 
My grateful spirit’s sacrifice. 

And when my life must pass away. 

Oh ! may it close e’en like this day. 

That, bidding every trouble cease, 

I may lie down and sleep in peace ! 


VII. — THE GARDEN — A THOUGHT. 

See the fair and fragrant flowers 
Peeping their green mantles thro’. 
Weeping ’neath the passing showers. 
Smiling neath the sudden blue : 

See their lovely colours blended, 
Brought from many a varying clime. 
And with careful nurture tended. 

Till they reach their fullest prime. 
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So the church, a watered garden, 

Bounded by th* Almighty’s power. 

Feels his mercy’s gracious pardon. 

Feels his Spirit’s gentle shower ; 

So from many a scattered nation 
Are his chosen brought with care. 

Given the life of his Salvation, 

Rooted, grounded, ’stablished there ! 

Oh 1 may we indeed be taken 
From the world’s polluted waste. 

By His presence ne’er forsaken. 

All his vital spirit taste. 

Where the streams of life are flowing, 

Land by saints and prophets trod. 

May we still be freshly growing 
In the garden of our God! 


Vlll. — THE GIPSY MOTHER. 


“ From the worst turmoil 
Sweet tcoliiigb will Hpriiiff iiiit like flovrera 
Uuru in u rugged aoil.” 


The mother watched her child — her rosy child — 

He slept in peace ; her cloak was o’er him laid, 

And her black tresses, from their knot unbound. 

Fell o’er her neck, a wild and scanty veil. 

It was a morn in spring ; the trees were yet 

Scarce covered with young leaves ; and the sunbeams 

Came through the smooth straight stems ; the mountain ash 

Had not lost all its berries ; and the pine 

Wore yet its dark green robe. The mother sate, 

And watched her child ; she was of that strange tribe — 

The Egyptian wanderers ; her dark eye was full 
Of softened light, her features were not fair, 

But now they had the grace of tenderness. 

The hand that idly lay upon her knee, 

Tho’ dark, was delicate, and small, and smooth ; 

No cheerful household toil had hallowed it 
With sign of usefulness. A hat lay near 
Of twisted straw, entwined with ivy — these. 

Perhaps, wound by the fingers of the boy « 

Who slept before her. 1 stood still, and gazed. 

And saw this was the noontide of her heart — 

Its hour of happiness. Her passions, fierce 
And wild at times, were sleeping like the winds 
Cradled in the soft grass. Her soul had lost 
Its guile and worldliness, and she was but 
A woman and a mother, and nought else. 

In that calm hour. She looked upon the boy 
With earnest gaze — upon the babe her wild 
And wandering thoughts were resting, like a bird 
In some fair tree, whose leaves shut out the view 
Of all the outer world. At length she stretched 
Her hand unto a little knot of flowers, 

(The wild-wood violet,) and she gathered one. 

And stooping, held it o’er the boy’s fair face, 

Resting it for an instant o’er his lips. 
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As if with natural instinoi of the rich 
Contrast its colour made ^ ith the deep rose 
That blossomed there. Then with a quiet smile 
Of playfulness (such as sometimes will come 
From every mother’s heart in its deli^^ht) 

She pa'^sed it lightly o’er his eyelids, till 
The boy awakened, and stretched out his arms. 

With a bright smile she lifted him, and turned—* 
And saw me standing near ; an<l tenderness. 

And sunny smile, and love’s pure gracefulness 
Were gone. Her brow was dark, and full of woe ; 
Her footsteps tottering with well-feigned disease ; 
She stood a houseless, worthless vagrant now. 

With outstretched hand, and whine, and studied talc 
Upon her lips, 1 turned away from her. 

And yet came back, and gave her a small boon, 

Even for the touch of womanhood that still 
Could live unscathed midst such a w'ilderness 
Of sin and sorrow, as the* gipsy’s lot ! 


IX. — TO A CANARY BIRD. 

Sing, little bird with the silken wing, 

And tell us where thou hast learned to sing. 

Thou wast not nurst in the greenwood free, 
Thy birthplace was not in the rustling tree, 
Where the leafy whisj)ers aroun<l thy nest 
Might fill the dreams of thine infant breast ; 
No echo of the wandering rill 
Hath taught thee that melodious thrill. 

Yet sweetly and gladly it flows along, 

Even as the wild bird’s happiest song. 

Nor hast thou caught the spring’s first oreath. 
And the summer’s smiles on the open heath ; 
That chirp so clear thou didst not learn 
From the grasshopper amidst the fern. 

Nor hast thou soared aloft to mark 
The rising morn, like the happy lark. 

Whose notes of triumph overflow 
The heavens above and the earth below. 

Sing, li^^le bird, fold thy silken wing, 

And tell us where thou hast learnt to sing. 

’Tis not the memory of hills or woods, 

Nor the spunding voice of remembered floods, 
*Tis not the sweeping of the wind 
That hath left its thrill on thy heart behind ; 
Ever hath been thy doom 
A narrow cage and a prisoning room. 

Yet dostWiou pour forth melody 
As sweet as the songs of liberty. 

There’s a spirit within that heart of thine 
That sends a spell thro’ its feeble shrine. 

At the tone of love that heart can bound. 

And echo back its blessed sound. 

And day by day that song hath power 
To lighten many a lonely hour ; 
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God is thy teacher — the God of love 
Who rules the choiring hosts above ; 

Perhaps thy voice is as dear to him 
As the songs of the holy cherubim. 

It may be he hears its gladsome tone 
Through the musical thunders around his throne. 

Sing, little bird, rejoice and sing. 

Thy songs arise from a heavenly spring. 


X. — THE SCENT OF FLOWERS. 

The scent of flowers I However fair 
Their lovely hues may be. 

The fragrance breathing in the air 
Is dearer still to me: 

Catch but the violet's ilear perfume, 

And straightway it will bring 
The image bright of every bloom 
That fills the path of Spring, 

Or put the mossy veil apart 
That doth the bin I enclose. 

And drink into your very hcai't 
The perfume of the rose. 

Bright skies, pure simsbine, and the gleams 
Of weaving fields beneath— 

In its rich hue it brings these dreams. 

And summer in its breath. 

The tulij)’s dyes are rich and ])roud. 

The dahlia’s hlosMmi bright ; 

But round thtmi llortts no viewless cloud — 
Tliey are but for the sight. 

They want the charm of potent sway 
That beautdies the wdiole. 

Their coloured leaves are giants gay. 

The scent’s a very soul. 


XI. — THE summer's FLIGFT. . 

Where trace we summer’s flight ? O’er faded roses. 
O’er the thinned leaves where the pale light reposes 
Lifeless and cold ; 

In the swelled waves, that with a wilder sally 
Rush through the green recesses of the valley. 

And by the keen wind whistling o’er the wold ; 
By the stilled music of the nightingale. 

By the strange tone 
Of breezes, sending over hill and dale 

A low mysterious moan. 

But here are lips whose roseate hue hath faded, 
Tresses that erst in golden brightness shaded 
The cheerful brow. 

Now early tinged with grey ; and tears are swelling 
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Through drooped eyelids, sadly, sadly telling 
Of a young bosom sorely marked to woe— • 

Oh ! can we here the summer's parting trace ? 

Why with its flowers and light 
Took it the youth and gladness from that face ? 

Alas, for summer's flight 1 

Ah, ’tis not summer’s flight hath dimmed the glory 
Of those clear eyes, and mingled tresses hoary 
Like withered leaves ; 

Not for the summer flowers her sorrows waken, 

A fairer blossom from her path is taken 

Than all the spring-tide brings or summer weaves. 
Where are the eyes that were the stars of love— . 

Where did their light depart ? 

What music went from every dale and grove 
With that young sister’s heart ? 

She was like summer, with her living gladness. 

Her pure, clear brow that had no shade of sadness. 
Her dewy eye ; 

She was like summer, all lone places Ailing 
With flowers and sunshine — joy and peace instilling 
Into sad hearts, her lovely life went by ; 

She was like summer, even so she faded. 

And earth grew' lone ; 

Oh, marvel not her brow is shaded. 

She who made summer to her heart is gone I 


xn. — SHADOWS OF DEATH. 

There's a feverish thrill in my veins, 

There’s a leaping pulse in my brow, 

1 feel that no refuge remains 

Save one, for the weary One now ; 

I hear a voice in the breeze 
That tells of a fairer home, 

A murmur amidst the trees 

That softly whispers " Come I” 

I shall go down to the grave 

Just when my Sun is clearest — 

Down to Oblivion’s wave. 

Just when my fame is nearest ; 

Just when the light of Affection, 

Longed for in vain so often. 

Casts on life’s path its reflection. 

The rugged way to soften. 

I, 

Weave a wreath for my head. 

And weave it of faded roses ; 

See that ye make my bed 

Where the first pale spring flower reposes. 

Faded flowers are best 

For the grave of the early perished ; 

And quiet shall be my rest 

Where the worm is cherished. 
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NEW ZEALAND.* 


New Zealand, the most recent, re- 
motest, and least civilized of our colo- 
nies, has been latterly brought a good 
deal before the public, and we are led 
by this circumstance, as well as by the 
appearance of several new works, to 
submit to our readers some account of 
it, its capabilities, and present condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the repulsive 
associations by which they are most 
known — their cannibalism and re- 
peated atrocities — the New Zealanders 
are, of all the natives of the South 
Seas, the most interesting. They 
have, from their first discovery, exhi- 
bited a more vigorous physical, and a 
more promising intellectual character, 
than any other Austral people. Unlike 
the gentle, but voluptuous Otaheitans, 
they evince a bold spirit of indepen- 
dence, and, as our extracts show, a 
generosity of feeling rarely met with 
in savage life. In their sensibility to 
the importance of civilization they 
present, too, a marked contrast to most 
barbarous tribes. Far from being in- 
diiferent to improvement, they are 
eager to learn, and adapt themselves 
to European habits with a facility 
which, in a people so wild and fierce, 
is altogether singular. 

New Zealand consists of two large, 
and many small islands, extending be- 
tween 35° and 47^ of south latitude, 
and 166^ and 179 ’ of east longitude, 
about 19o east of Van Dieman's Land, 
and is, as is well known, the land 
nearest to the antipodes of England. 
Three months took Mr. Wakefield 
there from Plymouth, and it is ten 
days* sail from Sydney. The two 
large islands are called in most of the 


maps New Ulster and New Munster. 
In some they are named — the former 
by the native appellation of Eahein- 
omauwe, the latter after our queen, 
Victoria. They are, however, best 
known by the denominations of North 
Island and Middle Island. They 
stretch from north to south, and are 
separated by a narrow channel called 
Cook's Strait. Middle Island is again 
separated by a channel of about the 
same width — Foveaux's Strait — from 
South Island, called also Stew.art's 
Island, and sometimes Leinster Island. 
The population is said to amount to 
from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and eighty thousand, the 
whole of which number are on the 
north island, except about four thou- 
sand, who live on the south island. 
Mountains run along the central 
length of North and Middle Island, 
sloping to the sea, and leaving on 
either side vast extents of forest, 
and plain, and pasture. Many of the 
summits are in the region of perpetual 
snow, and at an elevation little less 
than that of Mont Blanc. Mount Eg- 
mont bears some resemblance in form 
and height to the Peak of Teneriffe, 
and the pointed mountains called the 
“ Lookers-on,” supposed to be nearly 
as high, tower in sharp peaks, snow- 
clad for fifteen hundred feet from the 
summit. Many rivers, and some of 
considerable size, descend from these 
central ranges, leaving the country 
well watered, and secure from the long- 
continued droughts that prevail in New 
South Wales. The climate is similar 
to that of the south of England, but 
more invigorating, and Dr. Dieffen- 


• Narrative of Nine Months* Residence in New Zealand. By Augustus Earle, 
Esq. London : 1832. 

New Zealand and its Aborigines. By William Brown. Smith and Elder, 
London ; 1845. 

Adventures in New Zealand. By Edward Jerningham Wakefield, Esq. 
2 Vols. Murray. London : 1645. 

Travels in New Zealand. By Ernest DiefTenbach, M.D. 2 Vols. Murray. 
London: 1845. 

Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. By Charles Wilkes, 
U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. 5 Vols, Wiley and Putnam. London: 
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bach says, that the children of Euro- 
peans born there do not, as in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, 
deteriorate from the orip^inal stock. 
The jjeneral aspect of the vej^etatiou 
of New Zealand is a glossy green, 
owing to its being mostly made up of 
evergreens, and thus it presents a 
striking contrast to the glaucoua land- 
scape of New South Wales, which is 
mostly composed of the paler hues 
of the Eucalypti, Casuarineas Acacioc, 
and Banksias. It is a remarlcahlc 
fact, that although New Zealand has 
many kinds of plants identical with 
those of Europe, South America, and 
Australia, yet the greater number of 
species, and even genera, are peculiar 
to the country, and that thus, with a 
few adjacent islands — Chatham, Auck- 
land, and Macquarries — it forms a bo- 
tanical centre.* In many districts the 
land has a volcanic look, and barren 
hills arc seen without rich valleys, and 
with so little level ground, that ter- 
races are cut in them to build on, but 
the scenery is often most beautiful, as 
luxuriant as that of the Brazils, and 
more diversified. The soil is very 
generally a rich vegetable mould, l>ut 
though well suited to the productions 
of all our articles of food, it has fi^w 
indigenous edible vegetables or fruits ; 
and in New Zealand there are no na- 
tive animals fit for eating, except the 
birds of its forests, and the fish around 
its cojists. New South Wales has 
neither the bread-fruit tree nor the 
palm. New’ Zealand has one species 
of the latter, but neither does it pos- 
sess the bread-fruit tree. It has, how- 
ever, the edible and many varieties of 
fern — one kind, as seen in its land- 
scape, and in pictures of the country, 
has the aspect of a pqlm. The geo- 
graphical position of New Zealand in 
reference to Australia and South 
America, its facilities for internal 
communication by water, its numerous 
harbours, its coal, timber, and teeming 
soil, all encourage the hope that it is 
destined to be at some future period a 
great commercial an^ agricultural 
country. 

These islands were first discovered 
in 1R42, by Abel Jansen Tasman, a 
Dutch navigator, who gave them their 


present name in honour of his native 
land. Tasman had been sent on a 
voyage of discovery by Antony Van 
Dieraan, at that lime governor of Ba- 
tavia, ;ind of the Dutch possessions in 
the I'hist. The first fruit of Tasman’s 
voyage was the discovery of Van Die- 
man’s Land, so called by him after his 
patron ; the next his arrival in New 
Zealand, He named its north-western 
extremity Cape Maria Van Dieman, 
after the goveimor’s daughter, to 
whom he was attached ; but some of 
his crew^ having been killed by the na- 
tive.-', he called the waters in which he 
anchored the Bay of Murderers, and 
sailed away without making any fur- 
ther effort to extend his researches. 
His conviction was, that the land he 
left w as the Terra Incognita Austnalis, 
the great antarctic continent, which 
w'as at that period the favourite object 
of geographers. This impression re- 
mained unf|uestloned among the learned 
till the year Iffilb when it w'as dispel- 
led by ('Ook, who cireiimnavigated 
the islands, and gave his name to the 
strait which divides them. Mr. Po- 
lack mentions, that the son of a chief, 
whose father had been killed ])y Cook 
in self-defence, assured liini tliat when 
our great navigator’s ship was first 
seen on their coasts, the natives took 
it for a bird, and gazing on the sails, 
.'-poke to each other of the beauty of 
its wings. Observing next, that a 
.smaller bird, unfledged — that is, a boat 
without sails, descended into the water, 
bearing a number of party-coloured 
beings, apparently of human shape, 
they looked on the bird as a hou.sefuh 
of divinities. The discharges of the 
muskets .'seemed to them as thunder, 
and they ascribed the unseen manner 
of the death of their chief to a thun- 
derbolt from the gods.f Cook appears 
to have taken a great intere.st in New 
Zealand, for between 1709 and 1777, 
be made it five visits, and it is to his 
reseiirches, and to tho.se of Banks and 
Solander, the able botanists who ac- 
companied him, that wc owe the main 
portion of such knowdedge as we have 
about it. While Cook was first in 
New Zealand, De Surville, a French 
mariner, arrived there. He was re- 
ceived with hospitality, and some of 


• Vifle Dietfenhach’s New Zealand, Vol. I, p, 431. 
t Polack’s New Zealand, Vol. I. p. 1.^ 
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his crew were sheltered on shore by 
the natives during a gale which lasted 
for several days. This hindness was 
ill requited. De Survillc* having, 
during the storm, lost a small boat, 
conceived, without any evidence, that 
the natives had stolen it. He, at all 
events, resolved to punish them, and 
inviting Nahiniii, the chief of that dis- 
trict, on hoard, made him prisoner. 
He then set fire to the very villages 
where his men*had been shedtered, and 
sailed fiway with the unhappy cliief, 
who died of a broken heart. Wc 
mention this circumstance, as it may 
in some viegree palliate, or at least ac- 
count for the vengeance which the 
natives afterwards w'reaked on Euro- 
peans. In about a year after this 
event, another Frenchman, Captain 
Marion du Fresne, reached these 
islands, in command of an oxiduring 
expedition, consisting of tw'o ships, 
lie was received with every appear- 
ance of generous confidence, and Ma- 
rion supposed that he had completely 
gained the atfections of the peojde. 
A savage, how-ever, neither pities nor 
forgives; and in war, andimieh Icsnin 
revenge, has no shadow^ of chivalrous 
feeling. Marion had gone in his boat 
with sixteen men on one occasion 
ashore amongst these friends, as he 
had often done before. ^Vhile the 
men were dispersed collecting w^ood, 
the natives mingled with them in num- 
bers, and, turning suddenly against 
tlicra, put every man to death but one, 
w'ho managed to conceal himself, and 
swam to the ship with his fearful tale. 
His companions were killed and de- 
vdtired. We do not marvel that M. 
Crozet, the next in command, with his 
remaining crew, took ample vcngcjincc. 
They opened a fire of musketry on a 
crowd of these natives, and after hav- 
ing killed numbers, set fire to two of 
their villages. Whether all this blood- 
shed arose out of De Surville*s con- 
duct, or from some unintentional of- 
fence against native usages, given by 
Marion or his crew, has never trans- 
pired. The New Zealanders have no 
tradition of the cause, but they have 
a fresh impression of all the conse- 
quences ; and it is said that their anti- 
pathy to the French continues to this 
day. Outrages and acts of great in- 
justice equal to Surville’s were indeed 
repeatedly committed against this peo- 
ple^ by masters of our traders, runa- 


way seamen, escaped convicts, and 
desperate cliaractcrs of various kinds, 
who, from time to time, made their ap- 
pearance in these islands ; and it was to 
protect the natives against such per- 
sons, as w oil as to guard our commerce 
and our industrious colonists, that a 
de])uty-governor, subordinate to the 
government of New South Wales, 
was Sunt to New Zealand, llis powers 
were extended in 1840; and in 1841 
New Zealand was separated from the 
government of New South Wales, 
and given a governor and legislative 
council of its own, with the usual 
train of ofijcials. A bishop and twelve 
e-lergymen of the Church of England 
were at the same time sent out, and 
there are now there about seventy 
ministers of other denominations. We 
may observe that the right of Great 
llritain to these islands was recognised 
by tile Eiiroi)can powers at the peace 
of 181.5. 

"J’ho fir>t oflFort made for the civili- 
zation of New Zealand was by the 
Chnreh INIissiunary Society, under the 
auspices of the llev. Samuel Marsden, 
whose intrepidity was as much evinced 
in the cour.so of the undertaking as 
his judgment and zeal. This excellent 
man was at the lime principal chap- 
lain of New Soutli Wales, and had 
before been eminently successful in 
founding missions in Tahiti ; but 
when, in 1810, he suggested to the 
Church ^Missionary Society to establish 
one in New Zealand, his propo.sal 
was very generally regarded as hope- 
less and extravagant. The savage 
scenes enacted there had irapres.sed 
the public with this conviction, and it 
was strenghtened by the opinions of 
the traders and crews whoso dealings 
connected then^ with these islands. 
The leaders of the Church Missionary 
^Society taking a different view, adopted 
the suggestion of Mr. Marsden. They 
did not come to this resolution without 
very sufficient grounds. Mr Marsden 
had, for a considerable period pre- 
viously, watched for the appearance of 
such Now Zealanders as the whalers 
and sealers, or other traders, octar 
sionally brought to Port Jackson, and 
took them to his house there. He was 
thus enabled to compare their charac- 
ters Jind capabilities with those of 
the other South Sea islanders where 
missions had succeeded, and arrived at 
the conclusion— -since shown to be 
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correct— that the New Zealanders 
were not only a people of stronger 
intellect, but also less tenacious of 
their usages, and, for both reasons, 
likely to prove susceptible of civiliza- 
tion. By Mr. Marsden’s advice, in- 
struction in farming, flax-dressing, 
and in some of the most useful mecha- 
nical arts, was combined with the 
main object of the mission ; and in a 
very few years after he was enabled to 
state, as one of the results, that there 
was a vast increase in the quantity of 
land brought under cultivation by the 
natives. We refer to this aspect of the 
mission, its civilizing influence, not 
only as an important incident in the 
history of these islands, but also as 
one which might have suggested to 
companies professing mucli interest 
for the aborigines, some more equita- 
ble mode of remunerating thorn for 
their lands, than that of purchasing 
an estate for an adze or a blanket. 

Mr. Marsden also very much ex- 
tended our acquaintmcc with the 
geography of New Zealand. In his 
second visit, he walked across the 
country from the Bay of Islands to the 
west coast, and discovered a large 
river, called by the natives the Shuke- 
honga, but to which be gave the name 
of the Gambler. Its banks were 
crowded with populous villages, and 
the inhabitants a finer race than those 
on the eastern side. In his third 
visit, he explored the greatest part of 
the coasts, as well as of the inland 
districts. The last of his many visits 
to New Zealand was in 1837. It is 
to be regretted that his duties in New 
South Wales did not permit him to 
make it his fixed station. 

When Tasman first saw the New 
Zealanders, he was st/ uck by their re- 
semblance to the Japanese. It is now the 
prevalent opinion amongst the learned 
in such matters that the Polynesian 
nations, and those of the islands of the 
eastern seas come from a common stock 
—the' Malays — or as some hold, the Ja- 
vanese. There can be no doubt that the 
New Zealanders arMf the same family 
as the other South Sea tribes, except- 
ing the natives of New Holland and its 
adjacent lands, who appear to be of 
African origin. A native of Tahiti, 
who accompanied Cook, found little 
difficulty in conversing with the New 
Zealanders, and in language, physical 
conformation, religion, especially in 


the prevalence of the ordinance or law 
of tapu, or taboo, as well as in some of 
their traditions, there is a resemblance 
between the New Zealand tribes and 
those of the other islands of the south 
seas. 

The Now Zealanders are a hand- 
some people. Mr. Earle — an artist — 
WAS so much struck with the sym- 
metry and air of some of them whom 
he saw at Port Jackscon, that he de- 
termined to' proceed to their country 
to ascertain w^hether the race, in gene- 
ral, was equal to its specimens ; and 
to this incident we owe the liveliest 
work on New Zealand. The men 
aro tall, muscular, and well-propor- 
tioned. Their colour a clear brown, 
often lighter than that of a native of 
the south of France. The eyes dark 
and full, the hair generally black, and 
lank, or slightly curled, and teeth 
white and regular. Their pljysiog- 
nomy,” says Dr. Dieftenbach, ** bears 
no signs of ferocity, but is easy, open, 
and pleasing. Their cranium,’' he 
adds, oifen approaches, in shape, 
the best and most intollcclual Euro- 
pean heads.” The women are not 
in general as handsome as the men ; 
but this, in great measure, arises 
from their being employed in field 
cultivation, in carrying wood, and 
in all rude labour. The daugh- 
ters , of chiefs, who are not ex- 
posed to such hardships, are often of 
great beauty, with a modest demean- 
our, and much natural grace. All 
the travellers agree in describing the 
half- cast population of Europeans by 
native w'omen, as strikingly fine. This 
account of their externals would 
hardly prepare us for the ferocity of 
character and depravity of habits 
which prevailed amongst them a few 
years ago, and which continue in dis- 
tricts beyond the sphere of European 
intercourse or of missionary stations. 

The introduction of pigs and pota- 
toes by Cook, and that of the musket 
a few years later, make two important 
eras in the annals of New Zealand. 
Before their intercourse with Euro- 
peans, they lived chiefly on fern-root, 
(pteris esculenta,) or the sweet pota- 
toe, which is known in all the South 
Sea islands, and called by them the 
hmaray or on fish. When first disco- 
vered, the country had, as we have 
intimated, no indigenous mammalia, 
and birds were rarely killed but for 
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the sake of their feathers, which are 
much used in their decorations and 
costume. This probably arose from 
its being a troublesome matter to 
catch the birds. The natives were 
unacquainted with the use of bows 
and arrows, and birds were taken by 
imitating their voices, or by a decoy- 
bird. The common potatoe has now 
become the national diet. They have 
also wheat, maize, all our European 
vegetables, ana pigs. But the last 
they prefer exchanging, when they 
can, for blankets, muskets, arnmuni* 
lion, and implements of ^husbandry. 
The potatoe being easily grown in 
their rich soil, and cultivated mostly 
by women and slaves, is their most 
used, if not their favourite diet. Dr. 
Dieffenbach says that these changes 
have produced very injurious effects — 
that their flax mats were less irri- 
tating to the skin, and far mure 
cleanly, than the blankets which are 
superseding them, and that their pre- 
datory excursions, and the exertions 
needful to procure food, were far more 
favourable to their health than the 
habits into which, when not engaged 
in war, they are beginning to fall. The 
introduction of the use of Bre-arms 
has not been less influential, and in all 
the history of the musket, it has no- 
where appeared in so amiable a light 
as in New Zealand — that is, as the 
incentive to industry. 

“The moment,” says Mr. Earle, “the 
New Zealanders became acquainted 
with the nature of fire-arms, their minds 
were directed but to one point, namely, 
to become possessed of them. After 
many ingenious and treacherous at- 
tempts to obtain their oft-covoted trea- 
sures, and which, for the most part, 
ended in their defeat, they had recourse 
to industry, and determined^ to create 
commodities which they might fairly 
barter for these envied muskets. Pota- 
toes were planted, hogs were reared, 
and flax prepared, not for their own 
use or comfort, but to exchange with 
Europeans for fire-arms. Their plans 
succeeded; and they have now fairly, 
possessed themselves of these weapons, 
which, at first, made us so forhiiaabio 
in their eyes ; and as they are in cott- 
stant want of fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion, 1 feel convinced it will always be 
their wish to be on friendly terms with 
us for the purpose of procuring the de- 
sirable stores. 1 have not heard of a 
single instance in which they have 
VoL. XXVL— No. 154. 
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turned these arips against . ns, though 
they are often grossly insulted.” — ^p. 58. 

Their former implements of war 
were the meri, or stone club, and a 
lance. These have new very gene- 
rally given place to the musket ; but 
with the changes this has made, they 
combine many of their ancient prac- 
tices. The young men, slaves and 
women of the tribe, carrying provi- 
sions, form in their campaigns the oopi- 
missariat. 

“ In meeting in the open field, the 
action begins with a dance, in which 
all manner of distortions of the body 
are employed to express defiance of the 
enemy ; the thighs are beaten, the 
tongue thrust out, and the eyes drawn 
up, till only the white is visible. By 
these means, and by mimic song, they 
excite themselves to the height of fury. 
The chief leads his troops ; he carries 
a sort of staff, with a carved point, and 
ornamented with parrot-feathers and 
pieces of dog-skin ; besides this, he has 
a ‘ meri,’ a war-club, made of green 
jade, pierced at the handle, through 
which a string passes. With the lower 
end of the staff they fence skilfully. 
Old women dance in front of the party, 
stripped of their clothes, bedaubed 
with ochre, and distorting their faces 
even more frightfully than the men. 
All the warriors have their hair dressed, 
tied round on the top of their head, and 
ornamented with feathers; but their 
bodies and limbs are entirely naked. 
The combat is carried on by alternate 
advance and retreat. If a party retreat 
in fight, they carry, if possible, their 
dead with them, or the enemy seizes 
them for the purpose of devouring 
them. 

“ In an ensagemei^t on the sea shore, 
in which muskets were used, I saw bojh 
parties Hdvance, guarding themselves 
by trenches rapimy dug as they pushed 
forward. They fire continually, but ir* ’ 
regularly, and a great deal of powder is 
wasted, as they rarely take aim. But, 
notwithstanding this, large numbers are 
often killed.” — Diejffiinbach, vol. 11. 

pp, 1^6. 

How different are the natives'' 
from what they were in the days 
Cook, when a single shot would have 
terrified a village, but when the birds 
which crowded their forest trees were 
so unaware of danger, that no gun- 
reports alarmed thdm. 

A desire to retaliate and the love of. 
revenge are striking features in their 

2 E 
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character, and as they often arise from 
slender or imaginary causes, easily ac- 
count for the frequency of their wars. 
Dr. Dieffenbach says that he knew an 
instance where the remembrance of a 
murder had been carried in silence for 
forty years, when it was expiated by 
the death of him who had committed it. 

Low as the social arrangements in 
New Zealand are, they have a recog- 
nized division into classes. The men 
are rcmgatira — that is, freemen — or 
tana^rehl^reh^t their name for slaves. 
The principal of a tribe is the AtikU 
and the rank is hereditary. He has, 
however, little executive authority, his 
influence being chiefly in the council. 
The slaves are prisoners taken in war, 
or their oflspring. They do almost 
all the work, and ore in general kindly 
treated. But instances are known of 
a slave being killed by a cruel chief, to 
make a feast ; and there is this greater 
extreme of misery in the condition of 
a New Zealand slave — that escape is 
hopeless. Even if he gets back to his 
own tribe, he is either returned, or 
given up without resistance, the right 
to a captured slave being regarded as 
permanent. In Mr. Wakefield’s work 
on New Zealand, it is said that there 
is no title to land there, but by occu- 
pancy. Dr. DiefFenbach assures us 
that the natives have very clear notions 
of the right of property ; that there is 
not an inch of land &ere which has 
not its proprietor ; and that the title 
to land is hereditary or by conquest. 
The tohungas, or priests, have, as 
may be expected, great influence in 
New Zealand. They have most of 
such knowledge, and, except in war, 
of such skill as prevails there, and are' 
neither distinguished by a peculiar 
costume, por separatv^d from secular 
occupations. Thus a tohunga may 
be at the same time an Ariki; or he 
may ba^^iL carpenter, a carver, or a 
doctors ** It is remarkable, and cha- 
racteristic of their native intelli^nce, 
that, on the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the priests showed little dispo- 
'Hilton to ot>pose itfiind very many of 
them became, under the direction of 
the missionaries, most successful teach- 
ers. Their religion, like that of all 
ignorant nations, is polytheistic, but so 
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far peculiar, that they haje neither 
idols nor temples. What' have been 
taken for the former are only carved 
ornaments called teke^ usually much 
regarded as being handed down from 
their ancestors. Their chief spirits 
are called the Attua and the Waisua. 
When asked to describe the former, a 
native answered that he was ** an im- 
mortal shadow. " It appears, however, 
that the Attua can assipme any form, 
and is seen ki a bird, a green lizard, a 
cloud, a sunbeam. When Mr. Mars- 
den told them there was but one God, 
they refused to believe him, saying,' 
** We are of a different colour from 
you, and if one God made us both, he 
would not have committed such a mis- 
take as to make us of different colours." 
** In like manner," says Mr. Taylor,* 

when the Syrians were defeated by 
the Israelites, they said, * Their gods 
are gods of the hills, therefore they 
are stronger than we ; but let us 
flght against them in the plain, and we 
shall be stronger than they.’ In both 
cases, ignorance confined the Great 
Cause to a single class of phenomena ; 
it multiplied the number of agencies, 
and it limited the extent of each sepa- 
rate agency." 

An extract or two from the work 
of Mr. Earle, who was in New Zea- 
land in 1827 , will sufficiently describe 
the state and manners of these abori- 
gines ; and when compared with pas- 
sages from the books before us, may 
enable us to form a pretty accurate 
idea of the progress they have since 
made. The condition of women — in 
ail countries a good test of natiwoal 
manners — is thus referred'lo — 

** The method of * courtship and ma- 
trimony ’ is a most extraordinary one ; 
so much 60, that an observer could never 
discover that any affection existed be- 
tween the' parties. A man sees a wo- 
man whon^ he fancies he should like for 
a wife; ho asks the consent of her 
father, or, if an orphan, of her nearest 
relative, which, if he obtains, he carries 
bis * intended ’ off by force, she resisting 
with all her strength ; and as the New 
Zealand girls are generally pretty ro- 
bust, sometimes a dreadful struggle 
takes place; both are stripped to the 
skin, and it is sometimes tna work of 


' * See a very able and most interesting work, ** The Natural History of Gk>oiety," 
by Cooke Taylor, Esq, 
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hours to remove the fair prize a hun- 
dred yards. If she breaks away, she 
instantly flies from her antagonist, and 
he has bis labour to commence again. 
\Ve may suppose that, if the lady feels 
any wish to bo united to her would-be- 
spouse, she will not make too violent an 
opposition; but it sometimes happens 
that she secures her retreat into her 
father’s house, and the lover loses all 
chance of ever obtaining her ; whereas, 
if ho can managp to carry her in triumph 
into his own, she immediately becomes 
his A\ife. The women have a decided 
aversion to marriage ; which can 
scarcely be wondered at when we con- 
sider how they are circumstanced. 
While they remain single, they enjoy 
all the privileges of the other sex ; they 
may rove where they please, and bestow 
their favours on whom they choose, and 
an; entirely beyond control or restraint ; 
but when married, their freedom is at 
ail end. They become mere slaves, and 
sink gradually into domestic drudges to 
those who have the power of lil'e and 
death over them ; and whether their 
conduct be criminal or oxi'mplary, they 
are equally likely to receive a blow in a 
moment of passion, of suffleieut force to 
end life and slavery together ! There 
are, however, exceptions to this fright- 
ful picture; and T saw several old 
couples, who had been united in youth, 
who had always lived in happiucss to- 
gether, and whose kind and friendly 
manner towards each other set an ex- 
ample well worthy of imitation in many 
English families. 

** A chief residing in the village had 
proof of the infidelity of one of his wives, 
and being perfectly sure of her guilt, 
he took his patoo-patoo (or stone 
hatchet; and proceeded to his hut, where 
this wretcheef woman w'as employed in 
household affairs. Without mentioning 
the cause of his suspicion, or once up- 
braiding her, he deliberately aimed a 
blow at her head, which killed her on 
the spot ; and, as she was a slave, he 
dragged the body to the outside of the 
village, and there left it to be devoured 
by the dogs. The account o^ this trans- 
action was soon brought to us, and we 
proceeded to the place to request per- 
mission to bury the body of the mur- 
dered woman, which was immediately 
granted. 

** This was the second murder I was 
very nearly a witness to since my arri- 
val; and the indifference with which 
each had been spoken of, induced me to 
believe that such barbarities were events 


of frequent occurrence ; yet the manners 
of all seemed kind and gentle towards 
each other; but infidelity in a wife is 
never forgiven here, and in general, if 
the lover can be taken, he also is sacri- 
ficed along with the adulteress.’* — pp. 
82 . 83 . 

The anti-nuptial struggle mentioned 
above by Mr. Earle, and which the 
sthenisties of New Zealand might 
render a very serious one, is not al- 
ways so rude. We read of an Eng- 
lish sailor who, having escaped be- 
ing eaten — as were his companions — 
became a favourite, was adopted 
into a tribe, tatooed, tabooed, and 
given in marriage the daughter of 
a chief. When, with her father’s 
consent, he asked her hand, she 
screamed and ran away ; but two of 
the natives, throwing off their mats, 
pursued her and brought her back. 
Being again asked by her suitor whe- 
ther she would be his, she hung down 
her head and answered I pea, which 
means '‘yes, 1 believe so."* The 
contest, however, is often most ear- 
nest, and with good reason, as if the 
girl dislikes her lover, and friends do 
not interfere, all depends on her own 
resistance. Mr. Brown, in explana- 
tion of this usage, says, that a chief 
may take — either by consent of friends, 
or by force, if he can carry her off — 
any unmarried female he may choose, 
to make her his wife ; but that the pri- 
vilege is confined to chiefs, slaves not 
being allowed to take wives by force. 
The marriage ceremony, after these 
attentions, is very simple.- The lover 
leads his lady to his house, and tells 
her she is mistress of it. The recent 
books concur in stating that generally 
the wife is well-treated by her hus- 
band, and thatPit is by no means un- 
common for a woman to evince her 
affection for her husband by commit- 
ting suicide on his death. Polygamy, 
which, though permitted, is not com- 
mon, is the main cause of unhappiness 
in marriage. Adultery on the part of 
,a wife is still punished with death, of 
which Dr. Dieffenbach mentions that 
several instances came under his ob- 
servation ; but in the vicinities of 
Europeans and missionaries this usage 
is waning, aud the husband is content 


* 8oe, the Narrative of Rutherford, in the very nice little work on the New 
Zealanders, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
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with compensation^ or a less rigorous 
penalty. The life of the adulterert if 
of the inferior class, is always for- 
feited ; if he is a chief of influence, he 
is beyond the reach of justice, unless 
he be of a different tribe, and then a 
Trojan war ensues. Notwithstanding 
the barbarous habits which indigence 
and long-continued intestine hostilities 
have contributed to maintain, the New 
Zealanders do exhibit many amiable 
dispositions. The parental, and in- 
deed all the domestic affections, are 
strong in them, and on the meeting of 
not very near relatives, great is the 
rubbing of noses. Under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, much im- 
provement might be expected in the 
women and through their influence. 
Even now, exposed as they are to 
immoral usages and unpleasing scenes, 
daughters of chiefs are often seen, 
whose propriety of conduct and re- 
finement of manners would do honour 
to Europeans. Mr. Earle's book, 
from which we have taken an extract 
representing them unfavourably, affords 
another of a different character. A 
native chief, hunted by his enemies, 
was given shelter by Mr. Earle, who, 
with his friends, defended him at the 
haiard of their lives — 

** During this transaction I witnessed 
the natural kindness of heart and disin- 
terested tenderness of the female sex. 
No matter how distressing the circum- 
stance, or appalling the danger, they 
are, in all countries, the last to forsake 
man. While the enraged chiefs were 
getting outside of our house, and all our 
exertions could scarcely prevent them 
from making a forcible entry, all the 
women were sitting with, and trying to 
comfort the unhappy cause of this cala- 
mity. They had cookej for him a deli- 
cate dinner, brought him fruit, and were 
using every means by which they coidd 
keep up his spirits, confidently assuring 
him that the white men would not yield 
him up to^is ferocious foes. Notwith- 
standing^l their exertions, he was mi- 
serable, till informed by me of his safety ; 
and I received the warmest thanks and 
' even blessings fromlfis fair friends, as 
if Itad conferred upon each a personal 
favour. . . i . At the close of this 
eventful day, we received a token of 
peace, wbicn was in its manner simple 
and' affecting, and not such as could 
have been expected from a nation of 
savages. A procession of young girls 
,'t|pproached our door, each bearing a 
basket; some were filled vrith nicely 


cooked potatoes, others with various 
fruits and flowers, which they set down 
before us, chanting, in a low voice, a 
song in praise of our recent exploit.” — 
pp. 190-193. 

Among the odd things at the anti- 
podes, is their crying for joy. On 
dear friends meeting, they first rub 
noses — which is, indeed, their ordinary 
salutation, and equivalent to our shak- 
ing bands. They then squat down, 
pull their mats or blankets over their 
heads, and “ tears begin to flow.” 
Tears, Mr. Brown assures us, are 
completely at their control, but are no 
sign of real sorrow', for as soon as the 
“ tange,” or crying, is over, they laugh 
and talk with the utmost cheerfulness. 

One of the most important of the 
New Zealand usages is the Taboo, or, 
as they call it, the tapu. This appears 
to be more extensively applied and 
more strictly observed in these islands 
than in any others of the South Sea, 
although it prevails in all of them. It 
is almost their only law, but derives 
its efficacy more from superstitious or 
religious feeling, than from human 
sanction, further than that the hostility 
of a chief, or popular anger, may be 
incurred by transgressing it. By being 
pronounced tapu, any thing may be 
consecrated to a particular purpose, 
or separated ffom being interfered 
with by another. Many things are 
by custom ‘Mapu.” Thus, sick per- 
sons and their houses are ** tapu.” A 
widow is “ tapu for a certain period 
after the death of her husband ; and a 
girl plighted in marriage is alway 
"tapu.” But the most marvellous 
circumstance connected with this cus- 
tom in New Zealand is, that it may be 
applied, at the discretion of individuals, 
without the interference of priests, to 
almost any transaction, and yet retain 
its force. It has lately become a great 
assurance of property, and purchasers, 
in addition to a deed, which we ven- 
ture to say 00 native understands, have 
now their lands made "tapu** to them. 

Next in influence to the " tapu,'* is 
their usage of robbing, as a punish- 
ment. This, Mr. Brown tells us, is 
the ordinary method of punishing all 
offences, real or imaginary. The of- 
fender looks calmly on, while his pro- 
perty is, article by article, taken from 
him. Mr. Brown knew a case where 
a party went to rob a chief, named 
Koinaki, because — and this seems dou« 
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bly hard — his wife had committed 
adultery. They took his double-bar* 
relied gun, all his blankets, and a trunk 
of other things, he not only looking 
coolly on, but remaining on good 
terms with them. After the affair 
was over, he entertained them for 
three days in his house, the weather 
not permitting them to depart sooner. 
In their robbing excursions, they do 
not, it appears, confine Jhemselves to 
the property of the offenders, but, by 
a New Zealand equity, constructively 
implicate the whole tribe, and carry off 
all they can find. 

These natives are, as we have alrea- 
dy intimated, very intelligent. The 
animal, vegetable, and minoralogical 
kingdoms of the islands arc designated 
by their own names, and are said to he 
known to all. They have great powers 
of attention and memory — soon repeat 
not only the Church Catechism, but 
whole chapters of the Gospels — and 
know songs without number. Mr. 
Brown says, that a person w'ell ac- 
quainted with their capabilities assured 
lum, that he would undertake to teach 
any of them to read and write in a 
fortnight ; and that the statement 
derives confirmation from the great 
numbers who have these acquirements, 
and that too amongst tribes who have 
no intercourse with missionaries, but 
who have learned from others taught 
by them. 

They are also, as may be readily con- 
ceived, very capable of onterprize ; 
many whalers are already manned by 
thorn alone ; Dr. Dieffeiibacii knows a 
native who is master of a whale-ship ; 
and Mr. Wakefield says that the 
Nguhitau tribe have thirty large seal- 
ing boats. Indeed, they very gene- 
rally admire the energy of our coun- 
trymen, although they are slow' to 
imitate it. “ They are,'’ said a native 
of the English settlers, ‘‘strong of 
heart, for they have begun to build 
houses without talking." 

Mr. Brown conceives that mechani- 
cal talent is rare amongst them ; and 
that the intense interest * which the 
missionary accounts say that they ma- 
nifest at the sight of a blacksmith’s 
forge, or the labours of a carpenter, 
arises only from their clear perception 
of the value of these crafts. He adds 
that they are eminently distinguished 
for acting from reason, and not from 
passion ; and insufficient or absurd as 


such reasons may be, they appear to be 
less influenced by Impulse than by re- 
flection. No one, as Mr. Brown tells 
us, makes a bargain of the least im- 
portance, without first canvassing the 
price and all particulars with his tribe ; 
and before coming to a conclusion, 
will generally sleep over it. A turn 
for trade is springing up amongst 
them, and is among the hopeful indica- 
tions of their present state. They are 
often capital judges of goods, very 
business-like, and shew cleverness in 
making themselves acquainted with the 
state of prices. 

“ But," as Mr. Brown says, “a few 
examples will best illustrate the men- 
tal capabilities of the native and we 
transcribe the passage which follows 
his remark : — 

“ Shortly after Captain Hobson's ar- 
rival, the prices of the various articles 
of produce lit for the settlers suddenly 
rose, and a lucrative trade w'as for a 
time carried on by small vessels going 
round the coast, and collecting supplies. 
Quickly perceiving this, some of the 
Thames natives purchased a small ves- 
sel, manned her tlunriselves, keeping a 
white man to navigate her, and carried 
on an excellent trade in buying pigs, 
and carrying them to the Bay of Islands 
for sale. They show the greatest desire 
to get traders to settle amongst them ; 
not, however, I’rom any particular love 
towards them, but on account of the ar- 
ticles which are thus brought amongst 
them ; and once there, they know well, 
from past experience, that the goods 
will soon become their own, whether for 
value or not. So keen are they, and so 
alive to their own interests, that it is a 
well known fact, that no trader goes 
among them who is not sooner or later 
ruined, from the extent of credit which 
they contrive obtain, and never re- 
deem. The ingenius devices which they 
employ to get into debt, are inconceiv- 
able. If the settler has any weak point, 
they are sure to find it out, and assail 
him through its medium. The settler, 
indeed, has no chance with them; for 
however cautious he may in general be, 
he cannot always be on his guard ; and 
as they are ever acting in concert^they 
are at no loss to take every advant&ge 
which occurs. There is one case de- 
serving of notice, as showing the cha« 
racter of the natives in a very high mo- 
ral and intellectual point of view. One 
of the oldest settlers, a highly respect- 
able gentleman, and possessing, at ona 
time, the command of great means— from 
reverses of fortune, and other causes, 
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became completely deranged. In this 
state of min$ he would take fits of be- 
nevolence, and give away to the natives 
large quantities of property. Seeing 
that this would soon leave him without 
any thing, and he being highly respected 
by the natives, one of them number — a 
very intelligent and excellent man, 
named Joet— took possession of the gen- 
tleman's store, and prevented him from 
throwing away any more of his goods, 
until an authorized person came to un- 
dertake the management. This case 
requires no comment — ^the amount of 
self-denial, energy of moral purpose, and 
intellectual capacity, here exhibited, are 
all admirable, and not very frequently 
found united in individuals of the most 
civilized communities.” — Brown's New 
Zealand, pp. 96, 97. 

One of the changes manifest among 
them is the frequent substitution of 
whale-boats for canoes, and the aban- 
donment of the triangular sail for one 
rigged after the English fashion. They 
are capital boaters, and time their oars 
with the regularity of men- of-war's 
men. Mr. Wakefield tells how dex- 
terously they brought him through a 
dangerous surf. 

“ A very heavy surf hid the coast 
from us every now and then ; and when 
they discovered signs of an immediate 
gale from the south-east, my crew held 
a long consultation. My advice was 
asked as to whether we should at once 
land through the surf, or run the chance 
of being caught by the gale, in order to 
seek smoother water at the entrance of 
the Wanganui. 1 left it entirely to them, 
and they soon afterwards turned the 
head of the canoe towards the shore. 
Before enteringjthe surf, they made all 
preparations mr an accident. They 
shook off their mats and blankets, and 
made me strip to my shirt ^ind trowsers. 
The guns and other heavy articles were 
lashed to . the thwarts of the canoe. I 
was'pl^ed in the bow, between two 
strong Tellows, who were enjoined to 
have a particular regard for my safety. 

** All hands now took to the paddles ; 
two at the bow and two at we stern 
assisting the manager of the steer-oar 
'to keep her square befoi0the sea. 

’ “ A smooth or favourable moment was 
seized, and we dashed along on the top 
of a foaming roller, with our liveliest 
stroke, aqd a cheering song. Tenaf 
Tena / or^jHurrah I Hurrah T shouted 
tha stett^taian ; jSTia tika, or * Keep her 
strab^* yelM the others ; and the 
%roke on either side ^of us, and 
towards the shore. As the 


surf extended nearly half a mile from the 
beach, this was repeated several times ; 
and the operation of landing was very 
well performed, excepting the conflict- 
ing advice which was given by all hands 
at once, in the shrillest tones, every time 
a roller passed. The moment we touched 
the land, my two supporters lifted mo 
up with a jerk, and pitched me high and 
dry on the beach. Before 1 had time to 
recover myself, they had all jumped out 
into the water, and hauled the canoe out 
of reach of the next wave.” — Wakefield's 
New Zealand, vol. i. pp. 235-6. 

Mr. Wakefield mentions with admi- 
ration the mode in which some tribes — 
those on the Wanganui river — pole up 
rapids, having in parts a fall of six 
feet in a short space. It is another 
instance of this people being good 
timists, although they seem to have no 
ear for music. 

** On reaching the foot of a rapid, the 
crew abandon tlie paddles, stand up in 
the canoe, and handle long poles made 
of manuka, toa toa, or other hard wood, 
and chained at the lower end. They 
now push against the bed of the river in 
perfect unison, the poles plunging and 
lifting, while the canoe foams tdiead, ns 
though by clock-work. The helmsman 
also steers with a pole, balancing him- 
self in the high-peaked stern, and guid- 
ing the canoe by poling under or away 
from it. The silence is only interrupted 
by the grating of the poles against the 
sides of the canoe, and the foaming of 
the water, or by an occasional brief 
word of direction from the man in tho 
bow — Ki utal “Towards shore'” or 
Ki waho ! “ Outwards !” The canoeni 
follow each other in single file, with 
scarcely two feet between the stern 
of one and the bow of the next ; and 
although a collision would in most cases 
render tho capsizing of both inevitable, 
such is the skill of the natives, that an 
accident rarely occurs in going up the 
rapids. The natives of Wanganui have 
a known reputation for this peculiar ex- 
ercise ; and men of other tribes poling 
on this river are much laughed at for 
their awkwardness, and the numerous 
duckings which they get in consequence. 
A crew of experienced Wanganui natives 
poling up a strong rwid is a very pretty 
sight. As it is hard work, they gene- 
rally strip, leaving only a shirt or mat 
round the waist, and the exercise throws 
them into the most graceful attitudes, 
and develops their muscular energy. A 
bv-word much used all over the islands, 
alludes to the known practice in poling, 
while it mimics tho uncouthidialect of tw 
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tribe. After 1 became, as it wore, identi- 
fied with them, it was often shouted after 
me by the Kapiii or Ngatiana natives, 
Ira! ira! ewekej e toko kituhua! * Hallo! 
hallo! old man, pole awav inland.'** — 
Wakefields New Zealand^ vol. i. pp. 
457-6. 

Nothing in New Zealand is calcu- 
lated to delight a stranger more than 
the music of the woods. The birds 
are innumerable* most of them pecu- 
liar to the country, and many of sweet 
notes. They have been hitherto so 
little molested, that they still appear 
usually fearless. Mr. Wakefield speaks 
of pigeonsreinaining quietly onbranches 
over their heads, until they dropped 
them almost into their boats, the death 
of one bird not disturbing the equani- 
mity of its companions. Ho describes 
some rare varieties of wild duck — 
among them the blue-winged and the 
paradise duck, the latter being nearly 
as large as a goose, and of beautiful 
plumage. The twi, or mocking-bird, 
is the most remarkable of all the fea- 
thered tribe there. 

“ It resembles,'* says Mr. Wakefield, 
** a black-bird in size and plumage, with 
two graceful bunches of white feathers 
under the nock. It abounds in the w'oods, 
and is remarkably noisy and active. Its 
most common note is a mixture of tw'o 
or three graduated notes on a llute, a 
sneeze, and a sharp whistle ; but it imi- 
tates almost every feathered inhabitant 
of the forest, and, W’hea domesticated, 
every noise it hears. It is of a particu- 
larly sweet flavour, and very tender.’* 

The poi bird is also distinguished, 
as well for its showy brilliant plumage 
as for the sweetness of its note. The 
birds begin their music about two 
hours after midnight, continue singing 
till sunrise, and are silent for the rest 
of the day. These forest concerts are 
described by Cook in his first voyage, 
and are still as sweet. 

'* The ship,*’ says our great mariner, 
“ lay at a distance of somewhat less than 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and in 
morning we were awakened by the 
Binging of the birds. The number was 
incredible, and they seemed to strain 
their throats in emulation of each other. 
This wild melody was infinitely superior 
to any that we had ever heard of the 
same kind. It seemed to be like small 
bells, exquisitely tuned; and perhaps 
the distance and the water between, 


might be of no small advantage to the 
sound.*’ ^ 


Agriculture must be for a long pe- 
riod the main hope of prosperity inl^ew 
Zealand. Its fisheries, and especiaUj 
the circumstance of its being near the 
best whaling ground, are an immediate 
source of wealth ; and as it possesses 
coal, manufactures may in time follow. 
But farming must be the most press- 
ing and great industrial resource of the 
colonist, as well as of the native popu- 
lation. Climate and soil are both so 
favourable to this, that the inhabitants, 
who, as we have said, are now potato- 
eaters, find no difficulty in supplying 
thoir few wants, and have not yet 
learned to look beyond them. Not- 
withstanding the deficiencies of their 
implements, they farm such ground as 
they find it necessary to cultivate, with 
a neatness and attention which lead us 
to hope that, if better taught, they 
might rapidly rise in wealth and civi- 
lization. Plants and birds enable the 


native to mark the periods of his la- 
bours. Two migratory cuckoos (the 
Cuculus fasdatus of Forst,) called 
kohaperoa, and a small and very beau- 
tiful kind (the Cuculus nitens of the 
same author,) which appear on the 
coast at Christmas, indicate, as we 
learn from Dr. Dieflenbach, the time 
for the first potato harvest ; and the 


flowering of the Clematis albida, in 
October, tells them to prepare their 
ground for receiving the potatoes. 
They generally select the hill-side; 
hut the kumara and maize are always 
grown in the alluvial soil of the valleys. 


” They are excellent judges of soil, 
and distmguish the diflerent kinds by 
names. oni matua (father soil) is 

the stifl^ clay of the hills, and is not es- 
teemed ; clayey alluvial land on the bank 
of rivers is called r&retu ; sandy soil is 
called onS pu ; land composed of decayed 
vegetables on the sides of hills is called 
oni kura ; rich land on the sides of rivers 
is called tai ptc. The two latter are 
those preferred for plantations. If tbo 
land is wooded, (and such they prefer,) 
the trees are cut down and burnt# but 
no attempt is made to root up the stump. 
The land is afterwards dug up with a 
pole, which has a foot-piece firmly at- 
tached to it, and which is used in the 
same manner as our spade. It is made 
of the hard wood of the maize (£iipeaitf 
maize)t or sometimes of the wo^ of the 
Leptospermium erttoid^s, and is called 
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* kaheru. The work proceeds rapidly, 
and the soil being interlaced with roots 
of shrubs and ferns, the implement is 
jireferable to our spades, which cut, but 
do not tear up ; those especially which 
are made entirely of iron cannot be used 
by the natives, as their feet are bare. 
Sometimes a hoe is used, formed of 
Lydian or green stone, fixed to a handle. 
It is called e ioki. The seeds are then 
put into holes made with a stick of the 
wood manuka. All the plantations are 
fenced in. The greatest labour is be- 
stowed upon the kumara fields. They 
are kept clear of weeds; the kumaras 
are planted in regular rows ; and the 
caterpillars of a sphinx, which feed in 
great numbers upon the leaves, arc at 
all times carefully removed. In neat- 
ness such a field rivals any in Europe. 
Every family has its own field, and tho 
roduce is private property. But the 
ead of a tribe, being, as it were, the 
father of a family, often institutes a sale, 
to which all men contribute their pro- 
duce, and the receipts are divided ac- 
cording to the contributions: in this 
proceeding there is, however, nothing 
compulsory. Fishing is likewise carried 
on in common. An old man, acting as 
an umpire, divides the fish w'hich has 
been caught into equal portions, accord- 
ing to the number of families ; he then 
walks round, and with a stick points out 
to whom each heap belongs.” — Dieffen* 
bach's New Zealand^ vol. ii. pp. 12£-4. 

Before leaving this part of our sub- 
ject, we must observe, that they apply 
their ** tapu ” very usefully to the 
protection of agriculture. The land 
under cultivation is made ^'tapu,” as 
are all the people employed about it. 
No one, therefore, can interfere with 
them, nor can they proceed elsewhere 
until the work they had undertaken is 
completed. We must also notice their 
celebrated plant, the Phormium temx, 
or New Zealand flax. The native 
name for it is korari, and when gathered 
ii is called, here hie hie, that is, tying 
stuff. Mr. Wakefield visited a flax 
Collecting encampment, and gives a 
very good account of their mode of 
proceeding. The leaves are folded in 
two longitudinally, ^ing them an 
inqet and outer side. * The former has 
a natural gloss, the latter is dull. The 
innermost leaves are preferred, and 
are cut about a foot from the ground 
with a sharp mussel- shell. Tbe leaves 
]*Wing collected, there is a division of 
"^bour — some split the leaf longitudi- 
nally, while another set cut the dull 
side of each half leaf transversely, and 


almost througli, about tuid-way along 
its length. This is done with a small 
cockle-shell, and demands dexterity. 
These half leaves are pow taken up by 
another hand, and being spread like a 
fan, each particular half leaf receives 
from the mussel-shell a longitudinal 
scrape. ** The dexterity and quickness 
with which this whole operation was 
performed, drew from us,” says Mr. 
Wakefield, repeated erclainations of 
delight.” From this plant are made 
the mats which form the principal, we 
may say, the only article of the native 
costume. Mr. Wakefield says they 
make mats impenetrable to the wea- 
ther, aid that he has braved with im- 
punity the heaviest rain, sleeping under 
no other shelter. 

The New Zealanders are well known 
to excel in a peculiar method of cook- 
ing, which is described by Mr. Wake- 
field. He attests their success in 
making admirable dishes. 

“ The maori ‘ umu,* or cooking-hole, 
is a very complete steaming apparatus, 
and is used as follows ; — in a hole 
scraped in the ground, about three feet 
in diameter, and one foot deep, a wood 
fire is first lighted. Round stones about 
the size of a man’s fist are heaped upon 
the faggots, and fall among the ashes 
as the fire consumes in the wood. When 
they are thus nearly red-hot, the cook 
picks out any piece of charcoal that 
may appear above the stones, turns all 
the stones round with two sticks, and 
arranges them so as to afford a pretty 
uniform heat and surface. She then 
sprinkles water on the stones from a 
dried gourd, of which tho inside has 
been hollowed, and a copious steam rises. 
Clean grass, milk-thistle, or wild tur- 
nip leaves, dipped in water, are laid on 
the stones; the potatoes, which have been 
carefully scraped of their peel with 
cockle shells, and washed, are placed on 
the herbs, together with any birds, 
meat, or fish Uiat may bo included in 
the mess ; fresh herbs are laid on the 
food, flax- baskets follow, completely 
covering the heap, and the mess is then 
buried with the earth from the hole. No 
visible steam escapes from the appara- 
tus, which looks like a large mole-hill ; 
and when the old ha^s, who know how 
to time the cookery with great accuracy, 
from constant practice, open the cata- 
comb, every thing is sure to be thoroughly 
and equally cooked .” — Wakefields New 
Zealand^ vol. i. p. 60. 

Notwithstanding the intelligence of 
these islanders^ and their alleged im« 
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provement, their general habits are 
very little above the lowest stage of 
barbarism. In the art of building 
they are still below the other Polyne- 
sians. They live in villages^ called 
by them pas^ which are usually placed 
on high promontories or insulated hills, 
and rudely fortified with a palisade of 
stakes about ten feet high. Within 
the main enclosure are others, con- 
taining five or ^ix huts, close together. 
Pomare's ** pa’* contains •about three 
hundred huts. Each house has two 
huts — one, the ware punt, or “ house 
of rest the other the ware umu, or 
** oven house some are larger than 
others, but the construction of all is 
similar. Four corner posts are driven 
into the ground, being left from two 
to five feet above the surface ; in the 
centre two or three strong posts are 
fixed to sustain the roof— on these are 
lashed a horizontal beam, with rafter 
and small posts, on which the roof is 
worked and thatched with the rush 
(typhffi latifolia) or with fern. Mats 
are hung at the door- ways, though 
some have doors of pine. The en- 
trances are so low as to compel one to 
stoop or creep in. They are all built 
on the principle of keeping in the ani- 
mal heat, and from their filth and 
want of ventilation are intolerable to 
Europeans. The natives themselves, 
crowded in such confined hole.s, feel 
the heat so much that they sleep naked, 
both sexes huddled all together ! They 
are as devoid of all cleanliness in their 
persons as in their houses. They sel- 
dom bathe, but anoint their skins with 
fish oil, and make use of their very 
partial clothing for ornament only, not 
thinking of it as a covering. A native 
is often seen in a sailor’s jacket, without, 
any other covering whatever. Their 
own costume — the mat — which is often 
most beautifully wrought, is beginning 
to disappear, and to be less advanta- 
geously replaced by blankets and strips 
of calico. Their furniture consists of 
a few mats and baskets, an old chest. 


and an iron pot — the two latter being 
their only European acquirements, 
except the one treasure of a double- 
barrelled gun, which, it is worthy of 
remark, is usually of the best maker. 
We have taken this account of the 
homes of the New Zealanders mainly 
from the narratives of Captain Wilkes, 
and of Mr. Wakefield, and repulsive 
as it is, we give it thus fully, in the 
hope of exciting a sympathy which 
may, in some degree, contribute to 
right steps being taken for their im- 
provement. There is little hope of 
their being excited to industry — raised 
from contented indigence — and in any 
degree elevated in character, so long 
as they retain the habits we have just 
described. We read in Mr. Wake- 
field’s work, with any thing but satis- 
faction, of the New Zealand Company 
purchasing from these poor savages, 
whole districts for blankets and mus- 
kets. It might be expected that a 
great public company, or the govern- 
ment, in acquiring the lands of this 
people, would do them some practical 
good, on a large scale — build, them 
suitable houses — give them the benefits 
of roads, drainage, sewerage, venti- 
lation — of schools* and hospitals — 
instruct them in tillage — and teach 
them extensively the more necessary 
arts of life. Such efibrts would be 
ancillary to those of the missionaries — 
as yet their only friends— and would 
enable them to look back on the period 
of European colonization, not as the 
age of land-sharking, but as the great 
era of their own advancement. 

The New Zealanders are still can- 
nibals. The practice has, through the 
exertions of the missionaries, greatly 
decreased, but is very far from bein^ 
as yet extirpated. While the Ameri- 
can exploring expedition was there, a 
chief had a boy of fourteen killed as a 
medicine for his son, who was sick, 
and the horrid prescription not effect- 
ing a cure, a girl of the same age was 
about to experience a similar fate ; 


* Mr. Brown mentions that a native chief, a Wesleyan, made application to 
Bishop Selwyn for a school for his tribe, offering land for the purpose, and volun- 
teering to become one of the scholars ; and that the same individual afterwards 
applied to Captain Fitzroy for an hospital. Mr Brown is of opinion that instead 
of instructing the natives in their own language, they should be taught through 
English. We arc disposed to respect his judgment on man^r points, but not in this. 

Experience in Wales, in Ireland, and the practice of missionaries, is against him. 
All learn best in their own language, and the New Zealanders find a peculiar difii* 
cttlty in speaking ours. 
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but, as Captain Wilkes tells us, " the 
timely interference of the missionaries 
prevented it.” Mr. Browne speaks of 
an ogre, a chief of influence, named 
Tarrea, who lives near Hokianga, who 
has devoured hundreds of human 
tongues — the favourite morsels. Chil* 
dren, it is said, were his favourite food. 
The head of this monster is, we are 
told, a phrenological study, alimentive- 
ness*being particularly prominent. This 
custom was first mentioned by Cook : 
but although his statement has been 
repeatedly corroborated, its accuracy 
is often questioned, and even Dr. Dief- 
fenbach appears to think these natives 
only eat their enemies, and then with 
ceremonies and restrictions. A persua- 
sion that the strength and courage of an 
enemy are transferred to the person who 
eats him, and a desire to indulge their 
strong feelings of revenge, are, in all 
probability, the causes of the origin of 
this frightful usuage ; but having once 
acquired this unnatural taste, there 
can be no doubt they gratified it under 
other circumstances — from a liking for * 
the foul repast, as well as from super- 
stitious fancies, as we have instanced 
above* Captain Cook, in his second 
voyage, speaks of ** their great liking 
for the food.” Cruise and Rutherford, 
in their respective narratives, testify 
to the same effect ; and a chief told 
Mr. Earle, that ** he had been born 
and reared in an inland district ; fish 
they never saw, and the only fle^ he 
then partook of was human.” It is 
well known that cannibalism prevails, 
and has prevailed among nations far 
more civilized than New Zealand. 
Humboldt, in his work on the indi- 
genous inhabitants of South America, 
describes it as practised bv the Azte- 
^'*|(ues of Mexico, and fh the memoirs 
;tof Sir Stamford Raffles, there is a 
very precise account of it gpven as 
practised — and with new horrors — 
among the Battas, a populous nation 
of Snmatra, very considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization. Criminals are 
by their laws eaten, and these laws 
lulew of their being ii|bgled and eaten 
While alive. 

. Among the many debated points on 
the subject of New Zealand, one is the 
of missions. Taking only the 
‘ ^ose who are opposed to, 

or ^^se who are indifferent to them, 
hesitate to assert that they 
nicve .produced the most important and 


beneficial results. Both Mr. Wake- 
field and Dr. Dieffenbach write with 
very decided prejudices against the 
missionaries ; yet the reader will find 
no difficulty in inferring from their 
works, the character of the doings of 
these men. It will be seen that in the 
missionary districts, the natives are, 
as compared to the others, much 
improved — that crime and ferocities 
are less frequent — cannibalism almost 
unknown — &at the minds of the peo- 
ple are more enlightened — that they 
are very commonly acquainted with 
the Gospel— and that amongst a large 
portion of them the Sabbath is ob- 
served with such a rigid strictness, 
that they will not dress meat on that 
day. It is also clear from these works, 
that the missionaries have extended 
influence, and are greatly respected. 
The French narratives — not more 
friendly to the missionaries — are much 
to the same effect ; and Captain Wilkes, 
in his account of the United States' 
Exploring Expedition, who is no en- 
thusiast on this topic says, 1 am per- 
suaded that theyhave done, and are still 
endeavouring to do much good and 
adds, that they begin by teaching the 
useful arts, and setting an example of 
of industry — that the natives have 
very generally morning and evening 
prayers, although,” he says, their 
characters show any thing but a reform 
in their lives. Numbers,” he, how- 
ever, continues, are stud to read and 
write their own language, having been 
taught by the missionaries, and they have 
been afterwards known to take a prjjle 
in instructing others, and to display a 
great eagerness in the acquisition of 
further knowledge.” Captain Wilkes 
also states that the Church mission at 
Pahia has a printing-press— that they 
have printed parts of Scripture, and 
were then (1840) printing a New 
Zealand grammar. He speaks highly 
of the efficiency of the Wesleyan 
Mission. Mr. Wakefield complains 
of some of the missionaries having 
become great purchasers of lands. 
When land is so easily acquired, so 
easily made productive, and so likely 
to rise in value, a missionary with an 
increasing family^ is very likely to be 
tempted to purchase it. We are not 
aware of any thing reprehensible in 
this way, in those holding appoint- 
ments under the Church missionary 
Society. We believe a good deid of 
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land about the Bay of Islands is held 
l5y that Society ; but, as far as we are 
informed, it is held for missionary 
purposes, and has been made very 
usenil to the natives, in affording them 
model farms. The Wesleyans re- 
moved their chief missionary, because 
he purchased land, and we think the 
other Christian associations would do 
well to adopt their rule, prohibiting 
any missionar^^from purchasing land, 
except for the purposes of the mission. 
In regard to their influence on civiliza- 
tion — in which aspect we have princi- 
pally viewed them — there can, we 
think, be no doubt that the mission- 
aries have done a great deal ; they 
are, too, the only bodies who have 
commenced the process on right prin- 
ciples. In their main object — the 
conversion of the natives — they appear 
to have been less successful than in the 
other South Sea Islands, although the 
New Zealanders are confessedly more 
intelligent. But considering the double 
difficulties they had to contend with, 
arising from the ferocity of the na- 
tives, and misconduct of Europeans, 
in a sphere so remote, and where there 
was long no law, we believe that they 
have done as much as their supporters 
hoped for. 

In our notice of New Zealand we 
have endeavoured to bring before our 
readers the roost interesting circum- 
stances connected with it, to point 
to its prospects, and to make known 
the present condition of its inhabi- 
tants. We have avoided unavailing 
disquisition on the topics lately before 
the House of Commons. We are no 
lovers of the New Zealand Company, 
and rejoice not at what in parlia- 
ment has been called ** its cross with 


the government:” but though any 
good through it is, to use a sage’s 
phrase, rather to be hoped for tnan 
expected,” we endeavour to persuade 
ourselves that the interests of these 
islands are at length understood, and 
that public attention having been di- 
rected towards them, they will not be 
neglected. 

Mr. Wakefield is avowedly a parti- 
zan. His volumes are too eulogistic 
of the New Zealand Society — too full 
of its politics, and too condemnatory 
of the missionaries, whose great of- 
fence appears to be, that they were 
hostile to it. They are, however, 
written with much liveliness, and con- 
tain a vast deal of information. Dr. 
Dieffenbach shares the same preju- 
dices, though they are neither so pro- 
minently nor BO repeatedly put forward. 
His work, also, is very pleasant read- 
ing. The chapters on New Zealand 
form, of course, but a very small por- 
tion of that large and beautifully got 
up work, The United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition.” We have con- 
sulted it with advantage in connection 
with our present subject, and may 
soon have occasion to notice it at 
greater length. Mr. Brown was a 
member of the legislative council of 
New Zealand, and in discussing the 
affairs of the antipodes may not be 
altogether free from bias. His views, 
however, appear to be in general judi- 
cious, and they are temperately ex- 
pressed. His work comes in the mo- 
dest garb of a single and small octavo, 
but we can assure our readers, that it 
contains at least as much information 
on the subject of New Zealand as it 
is, as any or all the others that we 
have looked at. 
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AS| in the tree, it is the same vital 
energy which builds up the sturdy 
trunk, expands in the waving branch, 
plays in the airy leaf, idealizes itself 
in the graceful blossom, and unites 
beauty with utility in the glowing 
fruit ; so, through the phases of man's 
social development, certain relations 
exist, which, perhaps, nothing but the 
limit of our intelligence prevents us 
from tracing to absolute unity. 

As one consequence of this, the 
condition of a country with respect to 
literature and art is, when not super- 
ficially considered, a subject of far 
wider bearings than a cursory glance 
would lead us to imagine. 

We hold it to be an indisputable 
fact, that the present msthetical con- 
dition of England is retrograde — a 
progressive deterioration. It may be 
divined, therefore, that the question 
we propose to examine is not of facts, 
but of causes; not, what is our pre- 
sent sesthetical condition ? — but, why 
is that condition what it is ? — whence 
our increasing poetic destitution, prose 
poverty, and artistic decrepitude ? 

In the individual, a change of taste, 
an altered direction of thought or 
habit, is, perhaps, oftener the result of 
sudden and contingent, than of gradual 
and necessary causes. A powerful 
sympathy, a sharp stroke of grief, an 
accident strongly affecting the imagi- 
nation or the moral sense, may com- 
pletely ret^erse a inan's^points of view, 
and throw his ideas and aims into a 
channel directly counter to that which 
they previously occupied. With na- 
tions the converse holds true : in mas- 
ses so ponderous, the vU inertia: of 
habit and constitution is too great to 
be overcome by any single shock, ho w-* 
ever powerful — ndthing but a gradual 
anh sustained foref'ean accomplish 
this ; and when we see any social 
change, whether affecting the very 
fraiQework of society, or merely alter- 


ing the proportions of its constitutent 
bases, we may safely assume that such 
a force has been somewher applied* 

We would seek, theh, to determine 
what force has operated the sesthetical 
change which we have alluded to 
above. 

When we look round us, two facts 
must offer themselves as the most pro- 
minent characteristics of the present 
English statm — the unexampled pro- 
gress of industry, and the restless 
energy of political ideas. The.se, com- 
bined, have given a peculiar physiog- 
nomy to the whole structure of society, 
both physical and moral ; and in these 
we fancy we can detect the solution of 
our problem. 

The relation between the political * 
and the imaginative is generally as- 
sumed to be what logicians call *^a 
relation of opposition." Politics and 
poetry, we are told, coincide solely in 
an alliterative point of view — both be- 
gin with a P — but here end their rap- 
ports (Vamiticf and a marked contra- 
diction, nay a deadly hostility, separates 
them on all other points. This doc- 
trine has its tinge of truth. Politics 
and poetry are, undoubtedly, widely 
distinct, both in origin and in aim ; 
but this docs not prevent the one from 
exercising a certain influence on the 
other, for it is a psychological law that 
whatever acts upon the reasoning fa- 
culties, reacts, in a degree, upon the 
imaginative. 

The dominant characteristic of Eu- 
ropean politics is (he who runs may 
read it) a democratic tendency ; ana 
England, notwithstanding the geogra- 
«phical obstacles she presents to foreign 
influence, has gone with the current. 
She has, so to speak, abruptly and ir- 
revocably broken with the past ; her 
constitution, wonderfully flexible^ while 
retaining the letter^ has completely re- 
modelled the epiritg and henceforth her 
history must assume a new face — must 


We consider the political influence before the industrial (although historically 
SMond), because, as the former was the more superficial in its effects, we shall thus 
• he enabled to enter more gradually into our subject. 
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occupy a wider stage, and admit other 
actors. 

The social effect of this revolution 
or reform has shown itself most notedly 
(as may readily be divined) in the de- 
cline of the aristocracy ; and it is 
through this medium, among others, 
that the agitation of the political at- 
mosphere has exercised a certain in- 
direct influence on the well-being of 
the imaginative world. 

An aristocracy is, by it^position,the 
natural protector and promoter of the 
fine arts. Endowed with wealth and 
leisure, its members, generally, are 
led to join or to prefer the more re- 
fined pleasures of the intellect, to 
those which wait upon luxury or sen- 
suality. In addition to the direct en- 
couragement hence given to the artist, 
an aristocratic constitution is favoura- 
ble, indirectly, to the (levelopment of 
the artistic faculty also. An aristo- 
cracy is always strongly linhed with 
the past; and the past,^from its dis- 
tance from the demujour under which 
it presents itself, is essentially poetic. 
Two of our greatest modern poets — 
Byron and Scott — were intimately 
pervaded with this aristocratic senti- 
ment. The latter drew his most fer- 
vent inspiration from the middle-ages, 
whose spirit of adventure, chivalrous 
honour, and enthusiastic love give 
that magic colouring, alternately so 
brilliant and so delicate, so bold and 
so soft, to his enchanting pictures, 
in the former, we may trace the same 
mediceval influence, but under a diffe- 
rent aspect, and not in the choice^ but 
in the treatment of his subjects. Here 
it is no longer the devotion and the 
chivalry, but it is the fierce pride — the 
ill-restrained passions — the conflict, so 
eminently dramatic between the will 
and the reason, between the individual 
and society ; it is this, blended with 
the more modern element of scepticism, 
and contrasted with the fitful gush of 
a sensibility the most exquisite — with 
bursts of noble aspiration, of enthu- 


siasm the most lofty and the most 
ideal — which startles, terrifies, en- 
trances us in the Salvator Rpsa deli- 
neations of Byron. 

To return — in addition to the above 
influences, an aristocracy, from mani- 
fest causes, gives a greater stability 
and a greater dignity to ideas emi- 
nently attractive for the imagination—. 
to religion, for instance, and to autho- 
rity. Among its brilliant ranks, it 
offers individuals who, surrounded 
with honours and with privileges sepa- 
rating them from the throng, appear 
beings of a higher order. Enveloped 
in a certain dazzling mystery, they 
elicit a veneration which often rises to 
enthusiasm, and, reacting upon the 
im<agination, peoples it with ** myriads 
of spiritual creatures.” 

These poetic impulses, declining with 
our aristocracy," have naturally given 
place to tendencies wholly adverse. 
With the rise and spread of the &our- 
geozA* influence, notonly hvLsthe stcmdard 
of taste degenerated, hut its true prin- 
ciples have become gradually obscured. 
Among the commercial classes of so- 
ciety, the useful is always above the 
beautiful, the material enjoyments of 
wealth above the intellectual ; and the 
change of direction hence given to 
taste clearly manifests itself in the 
education of youth, in the multiplica- 
tion of “ commercial academies,” and 
in the diminished attention paid to 
classical literature even in several of 
the once aristocratic schools. 

Such appears to us to be the share 
of politics in generating the present 
neglect for the products of the imagi- 
nation. Let us now consider the in- 
fluence exercised in the same direction 
by the progress of industry. 

A long pcaq^ and scientific discove- 
ries of incalculable importance have 
given, during the present century, an 
activity to industry and commerce 
which borders on the fabulous. As a 
consequence, the objects of luxury 
have become accessible to a far-wider 


* It is true, that, in England, the aristocracy still retains its wealth and titles ; 
but the decline of its consideration and exclusiveness, undermining the esprit de 
corps^ has exposed it to the encroachments of the bourgeois influence, and so far 
weakened its individuality as to render the above remarks applicable We, although 
not so directly as to France, Ac. We may remark, that the aristocratic influence 
in England has been more particularly favourable to literature, inasmuch as, ever 
tempered by the national spirit of liberty, it has never, by its excess, imposed upon 
our men of genius the enervating mannerim which was one of its effeots on the 

other side of the channel. 
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cirol0| And tho doiuAnd for tboni has 
incrcasod in proportion. With this 
augmentation of material wants and 
the means to satisfy them, the material 
interests of society have necessarily 
risen in. importance. Constantly ex- 
posed to the action of the external 
senses, man is ever prone to give to 
their interests an undue preponde- 
rance, and this tendency, when inci- 
dental causes concur to strengthen it, 
seldom fails to usurp the government 
of his whole being. Such is the posi- 
tion of society at the present day. 
The grand object of ambition is wealth. 
Each struggles to grasp more than his 
neighbour, to surpass him in expense, 
to vanquish him in ostentation. Po- 
verty is regarded as a disgrace ; those 
who cannot keep up a certain style 
lose caste, and thus a degree of ex- 
ternal luxury is become not only a de- 
sire but a fcuTit— .a necessity 1 

What is the result of this ? A vo- 
luptuous egotism has pervaded our 
whole existence — has become the do- 
minant characteristic of the nineteenth 
century. 

In man's nature there is a certain 
innate logic, which links together his 
various attributes, giving to each a 
secret and reciprocating action upon 
the others, and uniting, by mysterious 
affinities, qualities apparently the most 
opposite and distinct~the materifLl and 
the spiritual, the physical and the 
moral. Thus, the principle of inte- 
rest, which began by assuming the 
guidance of mere worldly relations, 
has gradually invaded all the more in- 
timate feelings, nay, has penetrated 
into the very adytum of the soul. 
Friendship is no longer the cement of 
society; but considerations of gain, 
the glitter df wealth, tbs prestige of 
fashion, such are the motives which 
engender, at least the appearance of 
the earnest welcome, the lively sympa- 
thy, the affectionate familiarity, which 
are^he sweetest privileges of a friend. 
Loce,ihai precious and delicate flower, 
planted by Christianity and nurtured 
by civilization, has giy^ place to sor- 
did * interests and cold calculations ; 
home is not, as of yore, the centre in 
which • the fervid rays of desire, and 
the gende beams of affection, meet and 
mingl<6. But home — the ffimily — is 
the sanctuary of morals ; vitiate the 
purity of the one, and the other also 
delays, as the sacred fire paled before 


a corrupt priesthood. In England, at 
the present day, the systematized ego- 
tism of Bentham — that man of so vast 
an intellect and so narrow a soul — ^per- 
vades our ethical character, penetrat- 
ing even into the legislature, where 
(in spite of the wise combinations 
which tend to neutralize the preponde- 
ranee of individual interests) we see 
questions of revenue, speculations of 
profit and loss, weighed against the 
highest duties of morality— nay, against 
the simplest aphorisms of natural law. 

The infiiience of this state of things 
upon the intellectual welfare of society 
is easily traced ; for the tendencies of 
the intellectual faculties are insepa- 
rably connected with those of the 
moral. Where these latter are im- 
bued with pure principles— where a 
refined honour, nobleness of aim, sta- 
bility of purpose, and, above all, 
sacrifice of self — are inculcated as the 
regulators of conduct, there will the 
intellect also seek its nourishment 
in lofty ideas — in those ideas most 
free from selfishness, the ideas of 
beauty, of virtue, and of truth. But 
where the moral faculties ore abased 
— where their law is concentration — 
where egotism usurps the throne of 
duty — there, in the same proportion, 
is the intellect limited, and mate- 
rialized — in the same proportion are 
the deities of its worship soul-less and 
misshapen. Thus, where morality 
assumes the form of endaimonism, ex- 
pect to find the beautiful stifled be- 
neath the voluptuous, the agreeable, 
and the useful — expect to find virtue 
a matter of mere calculated honesty, 
an affair of external convenance, of 
decent comportment — in one word, 
of respectability — expect to find truth 
divested of its attribute of universality, 
stripped of its innate dignity, and so 
fallen, so utterly contemned, as to be 
solemnly sacrificed to mere principles 
of party — the servant of circum- 
stances — the slave of interest ! 

Such we believe to be the present 
intellectual state of England ; and 
such is necessarily the spirit of its 
actual literature, for the literature of 
a country is simply the expression of 
its intellectual state. The publica- 
tions of the day are all marked with 
realism — the deeper and more power- 
ful mental energies are all devoted to 
physical studies, to what is charaete- 
ristically distinguished as poiitiue phi- 
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losophj. In lighter literature (the 
best index to the bent of the public 
mind), almost the sole productions 
which meet with success are those 
termed fashionable novels,” — ex- 
aggerated pictures of the life of the 
higher classes of society, often co- 
loured by a’ lively fancy and a spark- 
ling wit, but seldom displaying any 
deep insight into the heart, any rich- 
ness of imagination, any loftiness of 
thought. Or again, lookipg into an- 
other direction, and catering to a less 
refined taste, the novelist chooses his 
ground among tho inferior social 
grades, depicts presuming vanity, ridi- 
culous ignorance, or astute vice. But, 
with all, the feelings called into jday 
spring from the lower, the least enno- 
bling order of our faculties — mere 
curiosity, astonishment, the sense of 
the ludicrous, or, worse still, the per- 
verted interest won for passion and 
for crime by artfully softening the 
shadows, and strengthening the lights 
of the picture — by destroying, in the 
reader, the just unison between reason 
and sympathy — between the activity 
of the brain and the throbhings of the 
heart. This last class of composition 
the moralist cannot too strongly con- 
demn : the amusement there% af- 
forded is to the intellect what dram- 
drinking is to the sense— a depraved 
and demoralizing excitement which, in 
both cases alike, enfeebles while it 
stimulates, and while it animates de- 
stroys. 

Of the literary race, the novelist is, 
perhaps, the most sensitive to external 
influences— almost compelled, indeed, 
by his position, to accept them as his 
guides. But how, then, do they act 
upon the poet ? 

At first sight, the poetic genius 
seems to be least of all exposed to the 
action of incidental causes ; it gene- 
rally passes, indeed, for a species of 
inspiration, a divine madne 98 , in which 
art, reason herself, evaporate — in 
which, therefore, the tyranny of cir- 
cumstance must be utterly powerless.* 
This idea would seem verified by the 
numerous instances on record of 
genius having soared above obstacles, 
both material and moral, which must 


have held a mind of ordinary powers 
in hopeless bondage. But, although 
this celestial buoyancy cannot be de- 
nied lier, genius is still subject to an 
influence which, if it does not impose 
upon her a positive law of projectiles, 
affects, strikingly, the freedom of her 
movements — the very development of 
her activity. This influence proceeds 
from a want of sympathy. Sympathy 
is tho vital element of the atmosphere 
in which the poet lives and breathes— 
the element which is necessary to the 
free and healthy working of bis poetic 
nature, and from which he replenishes 
the vigour and the warmth he has ex- 
pended. Deny him this, and his en- 
thusiasm, if not stifled at its very 
birth, gradually sickens and faints, 
driven back upon his own breast, 
there to smoulder in flameless fires, or 
to fritter itself unworthily away, ever 
oppressed with a vague sense of dis- 
comfort, of melancholy, of degrada- 
tion— a gushing fountain checked into 
stagnancy — an eagle burning to soar, 
but finding no support for its wings. 

And what sympathy can the poet — 
the worshipper of the ideal, whose 
joys are all of the intellect, whose 
treasures are a beauty which does not 
exist, t a virtue which this world can- 
not approach — what sympathy can 
this spiritualized beiug find in the 
realism, the materialism, the selflsh- 
iiess of society at the present day? 
Manifestly none! To the realist the 
poet is an idle dreamer, whom he half 
despises for his indifference to the 
pleasures of sense, and half hates for 
the mental enjoyments which himself 
can neither enter into nor compre- 
hend, and which he characterizes with 
a sneer, as **the visions of a mystic.” 
Visions! Ala^ it is but too true! 
But what, then, are the enjoyments of 
the worldling, of the sensualist ? Fond 
man 1 the pleasures of sense are not 
more real than the pleasures of intel- 
lect ; tho voluptuary and the poet are 
alike enamoured of a dream 1 But 
the dream of the former is a dream 
of earth ; and when he wakes, he 
wakes to disappointment and to (fe- 
spair ; while the latter, though the 
celestial vision fade away, feels still 


* " UunTtif oJag rt trgiXig, yivnrui »us i vws fitwriU mM Ivjl.* 

Plato's Ion. 

t " Iln*y a de beau,** says St. Augustin, ** que ee qui n'sst pas,** 
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around him the divinity which 8ent> 
still sees above him the heaven from 
which it came. 

In a state of society like the pre- 
sent, can we wonder that poetry has 
degenerated— that the poet is degraded 
not only from his social, -but from his 
artistic position — that he is, practically 
speaking, placed beneath the painter 
and the musician, who, appealing more 
to the senses than to the soul, minister 
directly to the prevailing taste for os- 
tentation and voluptuousness ? 

Speaking of the painter and the 
musician leads us to the consideration 
of the effect of the influences above 
particularized upon art. This effect, 
although less clearly marked, is not less 
ositive. It is less clearly marked, 
ecause we have never, in this depart- 
ment of imaginative development, at- 
tained to any thing like superior ex- 
cellence, and the fall has therefore 
been from a much lower height. Why 
England, great as has been her poetic 
fertility, has borne away so few 
honours in painting, sculpture, and 
music, is a question too complicated 
to be fully entered upon here. As 
the object of sssthetical labours in 
general is one and the same — the e|L- 
ju'ession of ideal beauty — it would 
seem natural that the development of 
the imaginative faculties should take 
place in all directions — that excellence 
in poetry should go hand in hand with 
excellence in what are called the 
** sister arts.” This concurrence, 
however, is dependant on various con- 
tingent causes, affecting more particu- 
larly the material the form 

in which the artist’s inspiration habits 
itself for the senses. 

One of the highest authorities in 
art finds the origin of this our infe- 
riority in the nature of our climate, 
and in the "happy phlegm” of our 
character.* The firstj argument is 
at least wealcened by the excellence 
of the German and Flenush schools, 
which labour under almost equal dis- 
advantages ; the second b directly re- 
futed by the fact of our acknowledged 
(former) sup^iorit;^ sssthetical 


rature. Still we are so little inclined 
to deny the influence of cHmiite on 
the development of the imagination, 
that we would attribute t6 it, in great 
measure, the supremacy of Italy in 
the arts of design. Beneath a bright 
transparent heaven, breathing an at- 
mosphere whose elastic purity quickens 
every pulse, and exhilirates every sense, 
surrounded by a nature the most exqui- 
sitely fair, the most magically brilliant, 
man is ever inclined more to external 
than to internal enjoyments : although 
vividly alive to the feeling of beauty, 
still it is rather to the form than to 
the spirit, to the voluptuous than to 
the ideal, that his thoughts are con- 
stantly directed. Hence, the activity 
of his imagination loves to express 
itself in the material garb of art— 
particularly, perhaps, in painting, 
wherein the sense of colour, stimulated 
by the glowing scenes around him, 
finds its satisfaction. This materialize 
ing influence of climate (if we may 
be allowed the expression) extends 
itself even over the poetry of Italy, 
which presents a character in perfect 
harmony with the above remarks : — 
graceful, full of imagery, sportive, and 
voluptuous, it rarely displays either 
true depth of feeling, or sublimity of 
thought.f In the north, on the con- 
trary, where nature is less lavish of 
her beauties, where the cold heaven, 
the chilly atmosphere, and the stern 
and rugged scenery, seem to repulse 
thought back upon itself, the imagina- 
tion, nourished rather with ideas than 
with sensations, naturally prefers the 
most ideal form of expression, poefh^y, 
and the character of that poetry is 
essentially contemplative, with a ten- 
dency to the didactic. ( 

With Winckelmann, therefore, we 
cannot but recognise the influence of 
climate on British art, although we 
do not accord to that influence the 
almost exclusive force which he has 
given it. We are rather inclined to 
the opinion that our inferiority in this 
point may be, in great measure, ac- 
counted for by the slight encourage- 
ment given to the artist— by the 


/ ^in^elmann, Geschichte der Kaust, &c., vol. I. c. 1, sec. 8. 

+ Dante, a great exception, proved the rule. 

It is remarkable that the genius most diverging from this tendency— 4he most 
Malian^ in fact, of our poets— b supplied by Ireland, the portion of the Britbh 
empire certainly the most wathern In climate. 


.4 
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direct obfttaclesj indeed* opposed to 
any high development of his powers. 
Our i 9 olation* moreover, from conti- 
nental influences must share a portion 
of the responsibility : it was this 
which prevented our catching the 
artistic enthusiasm which, spreading 
itself from the Italian centre, engen- 
dered such worthy fruit in Spain, 
France, and Germany. 

We have remarked above that, at 
the present day, the pVinter is in 
greater demand than the poet, ‘^as 
more directly ministering to ostenta- 
tion and voluptuousness.” This would 
seem inconsistent with our assertion 
of the little encouragement given to 
art ; but in so speaking we wish 
to imply effectioe, worthy encourage- 
ment — the encouragement of homage 
paid to unfettered genius, and of 
an eager search after its produc- 
tions. Now, it is a notorious fact 
that the artist in England is looked 
upon as a mere decorator; that his 
pictures are only bought in that light, 
and that he himself is actually so 
classed in society. This kind of en- 
couragement” is precisely tantamount 
to an encouragement to degrade artf 
and its successful effects may be con- 
vincingly proved by a visit to any of 
our academical exhibitions. Here tlicn 
exactly the same causes which we have 
particularized as corrupting literature, 
tend, while they increase the market 
popularity of the painter, to lower in 
a like ratio bis standard of excellence. 
We believe England, for the reasons 
above ^iven, to be incapable of ever 
producing a galaxy of artists such as 
Italy once produced, and may produce 
again ; but wo are convinced that, 
were her sesthetical feelings again 
awakened, and a worthy encouragement 
given at the same time to art, she 
might at least entitle herself to form 
schoor* — an honour to which 


hitherto she has not had the shadow 
of a claim — and might even produce 
some solitary stars worthy to be 
entered as competitors for ** the laurel 
wreath which glory weaves.”! 

Coming now to music — while we 
lament the actual state of that tioble 
art, we confess that we are even less 
sanguine of its future than we have 
just expressed ourselves to be with 
regard to painting. There does not, 
strictly speaking, exist any thing bear- 
ing the title of ** English music'*—* 
even such simple ballad melodies as 
we find national to Scotland and Ire- 
land, are unheard between Solway 
Frith and Land's End, and we fear 
that we must e'en subscribe to the 
sweeping assertion, that England 
has no music in her soul.'* A glance 
at the real nature of music may, per- 
haps, help us to an explanation of 
this. 

Musie:^ may be defined as a language 
in which modulation plays the part of 
articulation. Its object, like that of 
articulated language, is expression^ 
necessarily limited, however, to a cer- 
tain range — to the sentiments and the 
passions, and incapable of approaching 
the domain of reason. Nevertheless, 
in its highest state of perfection, music 
penetrates into the region of pure 
thought: it does this by expressing 
the relation between the idea and the 
subjective impression produced by the 
idea. It pursues, therefore, a course 
the reverse of that followed by articu- 
late language — rising through sensa- 
tion to thought, while the latter 
descends from thought to sensation. 
Hence it is that many people, deficient 
in susceptibility, are unable to com- 
prehend the l)pauty of the highest 
order of music, the fact being that the 
subjective impression to which such 
music appeals, is, with them, feeble 
and incomplete. 


* It cannot be disputed that Romanism, with its fondness for pomp and deco- 
ration, and its tendency to personify the divine — ^without denying it, abstractedly, 
its infinite attributes — did much for the development of art, which the purer and 
severer Protestantism cannot do. 

t We are encouraged in this hope by the example of sculpture (wherein our 
poverty is even greater than in painting), which has produced at least two names 
well meriting their European reputation — Flaxman and Gibson : the ono was never 
allowed an opportunity of executing his beautiful designs ; the other is self-expa- 
triated, from an anticipation of similar neglect 1 
t The first .music was doubtless vocal, its elementary form being probably the 
interjection — a mere sound, expressing different emotions by the simple modulation 
of the voice. 
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We have said that the object of 
TDUsic is expression ; but as its sounds^ 
beinf? unarticulated, do not admit of 
receiving any conventional determina- 
tion, a necessary characteristic of that 
expression is vagueness : the passions as 
well as the ideas it depicts ever seem 
to doatin space — ever suggest to the 
imagination a dreamy sense of the 
fathomless—the infinite. It is in this 
very vagueness that music, awaken- 
ing a certain movement in the mind, 
while it leaves the thought free to 
follow that movement without re- 
straint, possesses its highest charm. 

The above remarks render it easy 
to determine what temperaments will 
be most susceptible of musical enjoy- 
ment — most apt, therefore, for musical 
excellence. These may be divided into 
two classes : the sensual temperament, 
exquisitely alive to material beauty, 
prone to voluptuous reverie, vivid in 
imagination, but averse to intellectual 
efifort ; and the spiritual temperament, 
the worshipper of the ideal, the philo- 
spphic dreamer, the searcher after the 
inscrutable and the infinite. To both 
these the dreamy accents of music — 
its sportive joy, its lulling tenderness, 
its fathomless passion, its harmonies 
so deep, so solemn, so mysterious, will 
ever present attractions varying with 
the idiosyncracy acted upon ; and both 
are faithfully represented by two dis- 
tinct schools — the Italian and the 
German; the music of the former 
being almost exclusively characterized 
by pleasing melody, grace, brilliancy, 
and sentiment, ^hile that of the latter 
distinguishes itself by the varied gran- 
deur of its modulations — running over 
the whole scale of human thought and 
passion, it raises us f^m the lowest 
depths of anguish and despair up to 
the most ecstatic rapture, the most 
boundless hope, the most sublime 
adoration. 

In thus particularizing the tempera- 


ments most alive to the influence of 
music,* we have, by implication, ex- 
cluded the English. From causes, to 
be sought for in past history as well 
as in geographical position, our noto- 
rious characteristic is a decided ten- 
dency to action and to realism. Of 
all nations, we are, perhaps, least 
prone to reverie — to the dolee far . 
niente enjoyments of the south 
and let the history of onr philosophy 
tell how far i^e are removed from the 
speculative tastes — from the transcen- 
dental spiritualism of the north. 
Hence the musical art has never been 
naturalized with us, and its deteriora- 
tion is, therefore, even less perceptible . 
than that of painting. Still there is 
a deterioration proceeding from the- 
same general causes which we have 
alluded to above — from the increasing 
demand for the agi*eeable to the neg- 
lect of the beautiful. f 

We hasten now to assure our read- 
ers that, if the above remarks are per- 
vaded with a sentiment of regret, they 
are not meant to convey any idea of 
despondency. It has become customary 
of late to treat the imagination with a 
certain degree of patronizing inso- 
lence — as a pretty, trifling source of 
amusement, to be rated by the side of 
those fashionable pets," who are ad- 
mitted into good society solely on 
the strength of being clever buffoons. 
Nay, grave and sapient men will 
calmly maintain that the day of the 
imagination is past — that the develop- 
ment of sesthetical genius in a nation 
is confined to the period of its youth. 
It is only (they assert) before the ^16a- 
soning faculties are fully elaborated, 
that the imagination has sufficient 
empire over the national mind to gene- 
rate in it the fervor required to form 
the artist, and the sympathy needed to 
ensure him attention. But, as soon 
as men awake to the perception of 
their own strength — as soon as the 


c The French temperament would seem scarcely better adapted for musical 
enjoyment than the ]$|||^liKh ; and, until very lately, France was as poor as ourselves 
in eminent composers. May not her recent progress in the art be attributed to the 
modincations wrought in her character by the political events of the last 
aslfreentury, as well as to her intimate intellectual liaisons with Germany? 

t The artificial popularity which fashion has given to Italian music here, might 
he expected to exercise some ameliorating influence on our native musicians : but 
Its only effect has been to generate a sort of mongrel imitation, utte^ beneath cri- 
ticism. In fact, imitation never did, and never can flavour talent. The true value 
of noble models is not as objects for genius to imitate^ but as stimulants and chas-^ 
teners of its inspirations. 
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craving for knowledge has overcome 
the timidity of inexperience — then 
the twilight of unystery, essonlial to 
the wrapt vision of the bard, melts 
speedily away, and the indistinct phan- 
toms, the vague shapes which, floating 
dreamily around, stimulated all the 
activity of the imagination, and fitly 
prepared the mind for poetry, which 
but reflected and idealized the same 
images, gradually settle d^wn into the 
distinct and dwarfed proportions of 
reality, and become, from mysterious 
objects of awe, the vulgarised subjects 
of the will, A host of illustrations 
is brought forward to prove that we 
are still compelled to acknowledge in 
the remotest antiquity assthetical crea- 
tions at least equal to our own, and 
the conclusion is boldly arrived at, 
that ** the poetic fervour is inconsistent 
with a highly developed civilization.” 

This error is a necessary conse- 
quence of the utilitariiinism of the day — 
of the tendency to identify the idea of 
civilization with that of material well- 
being. Its refutation, unless against 
|»rejudice, is easy. The true end of 
civilization is the happiness of man- 
kind — in other words, the satisfaction 
in their legitimate degree, of all the 
wants of humanity, as well the physi- 
cal as the intellectual. By nmU w^e 
understand those tendencies of our 
being, whether generated by our phy- 
siological or our psychological consti- 
tution, which are common to man as a 
spi iies. The question, therefore, re- 
duces itself to this — does our psycho- 
logical constitution include a faculty 
called the imagination ; or is the idea 
of beauty a mere metaphysical inven- 
tion, and the exquisite pleasure thereby 
elicited nothing but an acquired 
taste ?** From none — unless it be the 
follower of a system — can we expect 
any contradiction here. The imagi- 
nation is, undoubtedly, a constituent 
element of the mind ; and, being so, 
will ever seek its gratification, as the 
Creator meant it should. Why else 
the magnificence of nature — why else 
did the same band which planted what 
“ was good for food,” plant also what 
** was pleasant to the sight?” 

The argument drawn from antiquity 
is equally feeble. It is, indeed, true. 


that the imagination has not progressed 
in pover since the almost mythic age 
of Homer : hut let us ask faculty 
of the mind has so progressed ? Not 
one ! The mind of a man of matured 
intellect was precisely the same {n 
poweVi as far back as history can carry 
us, as it is now : the sole difference 
in our favour consists in the vast in- 
crease of materials to work upon, of 
facts to reason upon, of experience to 
rest upon. It is in the infinity of 
these, and in the transmission of the 
mastered portion of that infinity from 
one generation to another that the 
secret of man's infinite progress lies. 
If the poetical genius of Homer was 
equal to that of Milton, the philo.so- 
phic genius of Aristotle was certainly 
equal to that of Bacon. If .Eschylus 
may rank with Shakspeare, Thucy- 
dides may at least be placed beside 
llurne : if Horace does not yield the 
jKilm to Pope, neither might Archi- 
incdis fear to cope with Newton. But 
the rational facullic-s are looked upon 
as progressive, in contradistinction to 
the imaginative, because of the positive 
results which they produce, and which 
naturally multiply with the multiplica- 
tion of their materials. It is tliis 
which leads us into the error of attri- 
buting to them a superior dynamic de- 
velopment, to which they have no just 
claim. In the sense of its results {i.e, 
science), the reason is infinitely pro- 
gres.sive ; but so also is the imagina- 
tion in the same sense {i.e., art), al- 
though in a less striking, because less 
po.-'itive degree. It is infinitely pro- 
gressive, because it creates, and can 
create, only by combining (with a ma- 
gic indeed peculiarly its own) mate- 
rials which expedience alone* can sup- 
ply, and, therefore, as this experience 
ever progresses, so will it also progress. 
(i ranting, for argument's sake, the 
same measure of genius to Homer, 
u^'lochylus, and Sl.akspeare, . we must 
still allow that the second offers a 
richer variety of beauties than the 
first, and the third than both. And 
why? — simply because the materials* 
to w'ork upon multiply with multiply- 
ing centuries — because, with progress- 
ing experience, new social relations 
take place — new aspects of life pre- 


* It is almost needless to observe, that “ experience” is here used in its indest 

acceptation. 
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gent themselves— new ideas spring 
up. The age of Homer could not 
have conceived the Prometheus^ as the 
age of iEsch^lus could not have given^ 
birth to Hamlet. 

The assertion that the development 
of the intelligence weakens the poetic 
sentiment, in dispelling the twilight of 
ignorance, so favourable to the imagi- 
nation, is perhaps scarcely worth at- 
tending to. But if this were really 
the case, we are inclined to think there 
is yet enough darkness around us to 
nurture generations of bards. Shall 
we repeat here the aphorism so often 
reiterated by those best privileged to 
make it, that the profoundest know- 
ledge stops at the certainty of our in- 
finite ignorance ? And is it not truly 
so ? Can we walk beneath the blue 
heaven, without feeling that above us 
stretches the infinite ? Can we dissect 
a leaf— can we pull to pieces a fiower^ 
without finding ourselves arrested in 
our speculations by the idea of God ? 
Yes ! In every step we take — in every 
breath we draw, there is a mystery — a 
mystery no human wisdom can ever 
fathom ! 

We are not, then, of those who 
believe that the principle of poesy is 
dead in this world — least of all, that it 
is dead by the hand of civilization. 
** Murder most foul and most unnatu- 
ral 1'* No I — surrounded by an un- 
congenial atmosphere, the muse lies 
perhaps in a state of asphyxie ; but 
the moment will come when she shall 
shake off her lethargy, and rise in un- 
sullied freshness — in immortal beauty! 
That moment is, in the development 
of time, inevitable. 

It is inevitable, because man is a 
spiritual as well as % material being, 
and the one element of humanity is 
as indestructible as the other. It is 
true that from various combinations 
of circumstances, the will, the guiding 
principle, may be so far monopolized 
by the latter of these constituent 
elements, as to throw the other into 
a torpor resembling death. But 
.with both material #d spiritual, the 
imperious law of existence is activity, 
— activity without pause, without rest. 
Thus, silently but unwearied, the 


neglected element ever reacts against 
the forces which restrain it, ever 
secretly wears away, like a hidden 
spring, the mass which keeps it down. 
Hence a constant alternation in the 
phases of humanity ; the prepon- 
derance of one principle, its gradual 
decay before the undermining action 
of the other, the victory of this latter 
and, in turn, its despotism and its 
fall! The moment vroen these two 
principles meet in equal strife is per- 
haps the highest poetic moment of 
humanity, and the present material 
phase must close with that moment. 
Weary of his selfish enjoyments, 
disgusted with himself and all around 
him, man will turn at last to seek in 
his spiritual nature the happiness 
which a sensual existence has not 
given, cannot give 1 That epoch 
of reaction, when the agitated soul 
shall become the scene of a conflict 
between the principle of earth and 
the principle of heaven — that epoch 
essentially dramatic, will produce its 
Shakspeare, its Goethe, its Byron, as 
the subsequent epoch, when the better 
principle shall be the conqueror, but 
not yet the tyrant,* when, inspired 
with sublime ideas, the intellect shall 
find its true level, and expatiate, in 
tranquil dignity, through the fields 
of the imagination, will produce its 
Dante, its Milton, its Schiller. TAen, 
the very sensualism, which at this 
moment stifles art, shall afford itself 
as a material for art, the very pro- 
gress of the industrial forces of 
society, drawing together dividg^ 
people and their varied ideas, opening 
to us the portals of the east with its 
long hidden treasures of poetry and 
philosophy:, shall become, hereafter, 
the most precious instrument of the 
divinity it now contemns and denies ; 
and once again, as in classic days, 
industry and eloquence shall have the 
same tutelary God. 

And let us ask the question, is not 
this moment of reaction already 
approaching ? is not the heaviness, the 
inquietude which precedes the salu- 
tary thunder-storm ' already percep- 
tible ? Look around and judge ! 

The most prominent social charac- 


* The expression is perhaps too strong, ^ith nations indeed tyrataiy is onlJS 
to be dreaded from the side of the material, although with individuals the danger 
may pe reciprocal. 
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teristicof the day is a profound sen- Aye I and vill ever Kvel for, do 
timent of lassitude — a spirit not so the proclaimers of her demise know 

much of doubt as of apathy. With the necessary conditions of the death 

pompous glitter and stately mirth of poetry? We will tell them, 

the gorgeous fabric of society floats First of all, blot from the heart of 

down the stream of time. But ap- man the affections which attach his 

proach the brilliant forms which being to beings other than himself, 

agitate its structure with ringing which call forth the dream-like world 

step and joyous sounds, and you of sympathy, which waken the fitful 

start and shudder before pallid phan- music of love, the pure transports of 

toms whose fiiovements are all me* its meeting, the passionate anguish of 

chanical, whose voices *are without its parting ; which find beauty in 

measure and without accent, as the forgetfulness of self, sublimity in self- 
voice of a sleeper. And this is what sacrifice — blot out these, for these are 

might be expected. Life, the life in themselves poetry ! Next, take 

of the soul, is faith and love I Behold his mind. Tear from it at once the 

its systole and its diastole! Without faculty of imagination, and the idea 

these the blood indeed circulates and of beauty ; let him find in the plea- 

the pulses beat — but the heart does sures of sense the highest object of 

not throb — the cheek does not flush — his desires ; let him rest contented 

the eye does not beam 1 This is the with the mediocrity around him, con- 

life which is wanting to society at ceiving no greater perfection and 

the present d.iy — the life which has therefore aiming at none; let music 

withered before its materialism and be to him a mere succession of sounds ; 

its selfishness. Devoured by a rest- let Raphael rank below Teniers; let 

less thirst for change, it presents the the statue be a spoilt block of marble; 

singular anomaly of a profound in- let the azure heaven suggest no higher 

difference to every element of change thought — let 

except the mere novelty itself ; no 

interest can rouse any stronger feel- “ i>y ftvej-’i brim, 

. ° A 3 ollnv primrose be to him, 

mg than a simple vibration of the Be ihis, and nothing more i’» 

nerves. In this feverish languor 

(which the world calls ennui) the Do all this, but think not yet that 

reflecting man detects the uneasiness you have checked the fountain of 

attendant on the efforts of a neglected poesy. No ! you must dive still 

order of faculties to win their way deeper into the mysteries of humanity, 

to light and air. Such is the inva- you must lay your profane hand upon 

riable precursor of a moral reaction. the soul ; for there, in that holy 

The principle of life must decay in place, exists the very spring and 

the elder dogma, before its half- centre of the poetic feeling. Quench 

matured successor can suffice to break there the idea of infinity — the vague 

the bonds which habit and autliority consciousness of immortality — quench 

have thrown around it, and this period the restless longing for perfection 

of transition is ever characterized ever wearyi?jg of the pleasures of 

by lassitude .and apathy, this material life, ever turning “ from 

Let us not then despair I Though all that it has brought to all it cannot 

fog and cloud obscure the face of bring" — do thisl crush the heart, 

day, above them the sun is still bright, mutilate the intellect, obliterate from 

heaven is still serene! Even thus, 1 he soul its hope of heaven, its image 

though veiled for a time by the dense of God, and then, hut not till then, 

exhalations of materialism, the higher will poetry abandon a w'orld which, 

ideas of the soul exist in unsullied from a creature overflowing with life 

brightness. Virtue and beauty have and with beauty, has become beneath 

not abandoned this world and the 3'our suicidal hands, a corrupt and 

muse of Poesy* still lives. misshapen corse. H. W. H. 

[We may perhaps, in some future number resume the subject, and treat of 
the Esthetic condition of Ireland." — Anthony Poplar.] 

• “Poetry** is used here (and elsewhere) by a natural synecdoche^ for the 

msthetical principle generally. 
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TUB nLACKWATBB IN MUNBTBR.~SKCOND ABTICLE. 


The demesne of Dromana is unsur- 
assed in its views. The mansion is 
uilt on a perpendicular cliff over- 
hanging the river, and is an ancient 
pile in good repair. Many of the 
soenes in Lady Morgan’s ** Florence 
McCarthy” are laid here, and her to- 
pomphical allusions are generally very 
faithful. The house possesses some 
very valuable family paintings, which 
even to the total stranger must always 
possess a species of interest. For our 
own part we only crave, when we visit 
any ancient residence, to have the gos- 
siping housekeeper all our own, while 
we are moving through the picture- 
gallery. We delight to hear her tell 
the mournful tale of the Lady Blanche, 
whose portrait, perhaps, she will show 
you, having some faint tags of crape 
yet clinging to it — how she loved, was 
wooed, was wedded ; and how, ere 
the anniversary of that bright day had 
quite come round again, she returned 
to her father's halls a widow, and deso- 
late ; for the pride of her eyes was 
taken from her by a stroke, and the 
world was to her a waste for ever. 
And she will tell you how she pined 
. and pined, lovelier than ever in her 
. sorrow, and how calm and gentle, un- 
til those raven tresses became streaked 
with grey ; and how at last on a lovely day 
in spring, when the small birds 'were 
clamouring in song about the window 
pane (ah 1 she herself was a very littlegirl 
then, and still she remembers it as well 
as if it were only yester^y) and when 
the flower garden, newly drenched 
with rain, seemed impregnated with a 
thousand perfumes, and the only sound 
to break the stillness was the hoarse 
voice of the river, as it flowed beneath, 
or the deep murmur of the bee ; at 
that time they waited for her to come 
ou# to her usual walk|| they waited 
l^gc and were surpris^ at the con- 
tinued silence in Lady Blanche’s apart- 
ments, and on entering found her on 
her knees, dead and cold. And she has 
worse stories than that, woeful as you 
my think it ; yes I she could tell you 
vthe historv of the old lord, whose very 
*nam^ in the dark winter nights, makes 


the servants in their hall draw up their 
chairs nearer to the Are, and cast wist- 
ful glances behind them. Oh I there 
can be no doubt at alk about it, and 
there he is himself yonder, with his 
eyes looking straight at her — God be- 
tween l^her and harm 1 — they say, he 
was once guilty of some terrible crime, 
and in consequence of it he cannot 
rest. He haunts the house. One 
night she saw him deliberately step 
out of that picture-frame — she was 
passing through the hall at a very late 
hour, and her own eyes beheld him — 
ay, clad in that very same dress, those 
deep cuffs, that roomy waistcoat, and 
the wig and the sword, he ascended 
the grand staircase, and vanished in 
the direction of the old tower. He did 
not harm her at all ; and next day she 
went accompanied by her little daugh* 
ter to the hall, fully expecting to see 
the picture-frame empty ; but, lo ! in 
the sunlight every thing was un- 
changed, the old man was there, wear- 
ing his dark cold piercing look, a 
same as of old. 

If one would moralise, [where a 
fitter place than before these records 
of family pride and of family nothing- 
ness ? The pattern of Beauty and Va- 
lour may be set forth in them with 
exactness and truth; but gazing on 
them, you know that for many a long” 
year the human hearts which beat in 
those bosoms have been stilled. You 
look on that bold countenance over- 
shadowed by its plumed morion, or on 
another, gleaming up haughtily^ in a 
coif and jewels ; and truth whispers 
you that if what remains of either 
could be got at now, and placed in 
conjunction with the depicted linea- 
ments, the contrast would be very 
strange and startling. “ Now get you 
to my lady’s chanJber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favour she must come." And turn 
with us for a moment, an you will, to 
the two portraits placed there side by 
side, a little apart from the others. 
One is a child of ten years, her flaxen 
ringlets fall in luxuriant curl upon her 
shoulders ; her eye is lighted up with 
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joj, and her fair mild coantenancei so 
meek and loving^ is radiant with inno- 
cence ; as to ornaments she has none, 
beyond the broad pink riband which 
binds the waist of her white frock. 
The other is the likeness of age — of 
age, too, where sorrow and time have 
gone working hand in hand. The 
brow is crossed with many a deep fur- 
row, the cheek is worn and withered, 
the eyes hav^ lost their lire, and indi- 
cate habitual pain and suffering. Y ears 
have sat heavy on her, and trouble 
has not been wanting at the same time. 
She is evidently a grandame, probably 
of the young child near. Not so I 
perceive you not the same name placed 
beneath them — Constance ? They 
are portraits of the same ^^faire ladye 
and the ten years, six times told, pro- 
duced the change. And now need we 
clamour against the might of Death, 
tirhen this fond Life*, in its slow and 
daily progress, can make such effectual 
alteration ? 

We were younger by a dozen years 
or more when we spent the greater 
part of a summer's day among the 
paintings at Dromana. We have not 
seen them since, and mayhap shall not 
again ; and we remember them now 
only confusedly, with the exception of 
one which perhaps was kept in mind 
by reason of its own wild story. The 
painting was of large dimensions, and 
represented a middle-aged man dressed 
in half-armour, while close beside him 
stood an attendant youth, clad in a 
merial's doublet, who was receiving 
his superior's commands with a sur- 
prised and frightened look. The pair 
represented were the Brigadier Vil- 
liers and his page, and the following 
is the traditionary account of the pic- 
ture. Villiers had provoked the hos- 
tility of Elizabeth by uniting his forces 
with those of his kinsman, the Earl of 
Desmond; and had, furthermore, so 
far committed himself by some acts of 
violence and bloodshed on his own ac- 
count, as to be fully conscious of his 
treatment should he fall into the hands 
of his enemies. Ere long, the cloud 
which he saw gathering in the horizon, 
grew into bigness and nearness ; for 
the English army in Munster were or- 
dered to detach the flower of their 
soldiery, under an experienced com- 
mander, and, marching them directly 
gainst the brigadier's fortress on the 
Blackwateri to dismantle the strong- 


hold, and capture the Insurgent chief; 
either dead or alive. The brigadier 
had been prepared for the tidings, and 
resolved to meet the coming blow. 
Having carefully provisioned his cas- 
tle, he garrisoned it with the most 
able-bodied of his retainers, and joined 
with them two hundred Spanish mer- 
cenaries, commanded by Don Julio, a 
captain who had fought in the Low 
Countries. The siege commenced, 
and the royal troops evinced no less 
determination to possess themselves of 
the castle, than the garrison within to 
defend it to the last extremity. Bat- 
teries were run up on the opposite bank 
of the river, and some heavy ordnance 
having been transported from Youghal 
in barges, the fire on both sides was 
hotly maintained. The English, being 
now reinforced, crossed the river, and 
attacked the devoted fortress on the 
land side also, thus placing the be- 
sieged between two fires. Their shot 
was now incessant ; and the brigadier 
plainly saw that however well-directed 
were his own guns, his men could not 
stand to them (under the play of the 
double batteries. A vigorous sortie 
was madfi ; and, though gallantly en- 
countered by the English, was crowned 
with complete success. The intrench- 
ments around the castle were levelled 
with the ground, the gjuns rendered 
useless, and the garrison supplied 
themselves both with food and ammu- 
nition at the enemy's expense. 'Their 
triumph, however, was but short-lived; 
the lines were patiently renewed, and 
new cannon mounted on the batteries ; 
and from the signs in the enemy’s 
camp, it was plain that freshr troops 
bad arrived, and that a far severer 
struggle would now commence. Again 
the batteridi were opened, and guns 
of heavier metal were now put in re- 
quisition. A practicable breach was 
at length formed close to the postern, 
and the assault forthwith commenced. 
All that heroism could do, was done 
by Villiers and Don Julio, who fought 
side by side ; and the night closed up- 
on the combatants with the castk un- 
taken. The breach certainly was made 
in its walls, but no enemv had passed 
it ; while the piled-up slain in front ^ 
told how desperate had been their 
efforts. But the brigadier knew that 
his hour was come — the defence had 
been gallant, yet could not now be 
protracted ; and the morrow would 
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asBuredlj see the enemy in {possession 
of his stronghold. Their mockery he 
could not brook, and their vengeance 
he resolved to anticipate ; but how, or 
by what mode? In his boyhood, he 
had probably been a reader of the 
classics ; and the precedent of Seneca 
suggested to him an easy death by 
^ning the larger veins and arteries. 
This be concluded on doing. Still, 
life was sweet, and death cold and ex* 
ceedingly disagreeable ; even that very 
species of it on which he had been delibe- 
rating, might he a far different thing 
from what he had learned of it ; and» 
for every reason, it would be highly 
desirable that some one should snow 
him the way.*' The brigadier lived in 
a strong age, when there was little of 
that squeamishness about human life 
and its value, which has devolved on 
us of the nineteenth century. He 
must have been, moreover, by nature 
something of an experimental philoso- 
pher ; and now his simple desire was 
to trace, step by step, the slow process 
by which animated flesh and blood is 
reduced to a heap of insensate mat- 
ter^and that, in the required way his 
evil destiny pointed out. Summoning 
in baste his little page, he coolly bade 
him prepare to die ; he even conside- 
rately informed him of the way by 
which he proposed to dispatch him, 
adding, that had always heard it 
was unattended with much pain, and 
if the case were so, he intended follow- 
ing by-and-by." And, dear listener, 
as soon as the given time had elapsed, 
the brigadier was as good as his word. 
He watched, with something like 
anxiety,, the change passing over the 
features of the dying youth — the con- 
vulsive heaving of his bosom ^ the 
agonized throes of his Jimbs — and 
then, grimly remarking ** Seneca was 
a fooll” he flung himself on his sword, 
and in a few seconds ceased to breathe. 

Afiane, to which we have already 
alluded, was the property of the 
Greatrakes family; and here Mr. 
Valentine Greatrdkes, of healing noto- 
riety^ was born on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1628. The curesHfiSected by 
Greatrakes were attested by many of 
his distinguished contemporaries ; and 
the weight of evidence is indeed so 
strong as to defy contradiction. Cud- 
worth and Robert Boyle have given 
them the sanction of tl&ir highnlEimes. 
The^mple means adopfed* were ** tb# 


laying of Greatrakes* hands on the 
places affected, and prayer to God, for 
Jesus* sake, that the sick might be 
healed." We shall briefly state the 
leading characteristics of this singular 
man's cures. Strictly speaking, they 
cannot be called tentative, and yet 
there were cases in which he failed (as 
in Lady Conway's) to give relief ; and 
ho candidly avows in his autobiography, ' 
that ho could assign no^ reason why 
some were healed and not all. His 
remedial power seems to have been 
more or less efflcacious in’ every kind 
of disease ; but some were cured im- 
mediately, and some gradually after 
the lapse of several weeks. We do 
not profess ourselves capable of wholly 
clearing up a matter, in which Boyle 
himself hesitated to offer an opinion. 
Mr. Greatrakes temperately, but firmly 
maintained that his power of healing 
was a supernatural gift ; and, acknow- 
ledging it, as he did, to have wholly 
come from God, his exercise of it was 
always gratuitous. This vouches for 
the sincerity of the man, at least ; bat 
there seems to us no necessity for call- 
ing in supernatural agency. The 
treatment was quite analogous to the 
magnetic usages of our own day ; its 
essence lying in the manipulation. Of 
course, the wonderful influence of 
imagination, and the strong desire of 
the patient to be healed, must not be 
forgotten, for these are, we believe, 
essential. A gentleman, worthy of 
all credit, who is descended from Va- 
lentine Greatrakes, in the female liue, 
has assured us of his having cured 
diseases himself by the same means as 
his progenitor employed; and his 
words were afterwards corroborated 
beyond any gainsaying. 

Nearly opposite Dromana is Tourin, 
the seat of Sir Richard Musgrave, 
Bart., nephew, we believe, to the his- 
torian of the Irish rebellions. To 
the persevering exertions of this gen- 
tleman, the public are indebted for 
the partial opening of the Blackwater. 
A steam-packet of small size and mo- 
derate draught of water was procured 
feom England, at his sole.expense, and 
for no mercenary motives, but from 
the desire to benefit the district where 
he resides, it has been continued on 
the river, ascending as far as it is navi- 
gable. We are no politicians ; still a 
patriotism like this, not exhausting 
itself in vapouring words* but dedar* 
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ing' its reality by tangible acts, does 
seem to us worthy our admiration^ 
and we freely bestow it. Tourin for- 
merly belonged to the Roches, a 
branch of the Fermoy family ; it was 
escheated to the crown, after the re- 
hellion of 1641, and, with other lands, 
was conferred on Mr. John Nettles, 
an English colonist, whose great grand- 
son, in 1780, disposed of the property 
to the Musgrave.*^ George Koch, of 
Tourin, who thus lost his family estates, 
in consequence of participating in that 
fearful revolt, left a son more fortunate 
and more loyal than himself, a colonel in 
the army sent to the relief of Derry, of 
whom a well authenticated piece of 
almost Roman heroism is recorded. 
When Kirke, the general in command, 
with his thirty ships, arrived in Lough 
Foyle, he found a strong hoom or bar- 
ricade drawn across the lake, eo as en- 
tirely to prevent communication with 
the city. With an irresolution that 
had nearly proved fatal to the expedi- 
tion, he made no attempt to pass the 
obstacle, and was about sailing away 
without even encouraging the besieged 
by any words of hope : by night, how- 
ever Colonel James Roch swam across 
the lough. Ho brought letters from 
the English commander, bidding the 
garrison be of good cheer, and main- 
tain themselves as long as possible ; 
Kirke added, that he was in daily ex- 
pectation of reinforcements, and would, 
on their arrival, assuredly throw in pro- 
visions* Roch had attached bullets to 
these letters, for the purpose of sinking 
them in the event of his own capture ; but 
he returned, though severely wounded, 
to his companions, and was, during the 
remainder of his life, honorably styled 
by them " The Swimmer.” There is a 
family story that he received the more 
valuable reward of the Irish ferries 
by patent ; but we are not aware that 
his descendants took any steps to es- 
tablish their claim. His grandson, 
nearly a hundred years after, was 
invited by the corporation of London- 
derry to visit their city ; when, in 
grateful commemoration of this gal- 
lant feat, he was presented by them 
, with his fteedom, and a gold box 
valued forty guineas. The ColoneFs 
great-grandson, George Roch, Esq., 
of Woodbine Hill, is the present re- 
presentative of this branch of the 
family* 

CiqipoqaiD, where we now arrive, 


is a small but very ancient town. The 
river scenery between it and Ltsmoref 
a distance of four miles, is surpass- 
ingly beautiful, and is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the finest the Black- 
water can boast of. The natural ad- 
vantages are great, and improvements 
have been so judiciously effected, os to 
produce a rival to the most favoured 
districts in England. Within the last 
dozen years a monastic institution has 
grown up in the neighbourhood, of a 
character as yet, we believe, unique in 
Ireland. We shall accept the informa- 
tion of the Guide-book, given by one 
who evidently wishes well to the bro- 
therhood ; it describes very fully the 
establishment of the community, their 
lives, their labours, and painful auste- 
rities : — 

“ Three miles from Cappoquin is 
Mount Mellcray, the abbey of the 
monks of La Trappe. The road lead- 
ing to it is extremely picturesque. 
Shortly after passing the town it enters 
on a mountain district* wild and rocky, 
presenting steep precipices ; the sides 
rugged, and a narrow gorge between 
the hills, strewed with loose rocks, over 
which a brawling torrent forces its nar- 
row w’ay. Trees now nod over head ; 
and again, on the other hand, we see 
their topmost branches, until lost in the 
depth of the dell, through the side of 
w'hich our road winds. Piercing through 
the w ooded glen, we catch a glimpse of 
the bleak country beyond, vast tracts 
of bog, and now stretching away to a 
horizon of lofty mountains. One green 
spot seems an oasis in the sterile desert, 
and this is varied hy the white walls 
and tall spire of Melleray Abbey. 

** The members of this community, 
driven from their establishment in 
France, during the Revolution in 1830, 
sought shelter and refuge in this coun- 
try, and not in vain. Sir Richard 
Keane granted them a large tract of 
mountain land, comprising above five 
hundred acres, at a nominal rent. Sums 
of money were given them by benevo- 
lent individuals. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, ever prominent in .acts of liber- 
ality and munificence, gave one hundred 
pounds. All denominations of Chris<» 
tians assisted the religious alms-seekers * 
— for such they literally were when 
they reached Cappoquin — mustering in 
money but one shilling and six pence. 
They applied themselves to limour; 
their farm w'as an unprofitable moor, 
gelding heath and stones in abundance. 
The brethren cleared off the former, 
and made heaps of the latter, whi^ 
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4hey used es occasion rcqidred. In build- 
^ug houses, fenoMv ^o. They com- 
]menced tillage, and . were assisted by 
the peasantry of the surrounding coun- 
try, who supplied them, gratuitously, 
with horses and cars, deeming it a duty 
to aid these servants of God, who, when 
their funds permitted, paid hire to all 
their assistants, , In an incredibly short 
time the aspect of the place was 
changed. The stonv waste was fer- 
aUized; the barren district, where no 
foot, save the sportsman’s in pursuit of 
gaine, ever trod before, was divided 
mto fields, and cut up by spade and 
plough-share. The grouse, scared by 
the harrow, flew from their old haunts, 
and the snipe and hare found their pro- 
vince invaded, while they suffered no 
danger from the hand that disturbed. 
Beneath the unpromising surface of bog 
and furze brake, w^as a rich subsoil to 
work upon : when lime was applied, the 
garden yielded pease, beans, and other 
vegetables. 

^‘The Abbey is exteriorly a plain 
structure. It encloses a quadrangular 
area. On three sides are ranges of 
building, 162 feet in length, 30 feet 
broad, and 32 feet high. The spire 
reaches an elevation of 140 feet. The 
atones used in the entire building are 
those picked off the land ; the mason- 
work, carpentry, painting, &c!, are the 
labour of the brotherhood — a noble 
monument of combined labour and per- 
severance. There are about three 
hundred acres of land reclaimed, and 
the rest in progress of improvement. 
They have a large dairy, thirty cows, 
and have very fine green crops, turnips, 
and potatoes. They grow a good deal 
of corn, principally wheat, some rye, 
and make their own bread and butter, 
which, with vegetables, form their diet, 
as no animal flesh is permitted by the 
rules of their order. The monks are 
in number about one hundred, and with 
one or two exceptioi^, all English and 
Irish. Many have left rank and for- 
tune to devote themselves to this con- 
templative life. Their costume consist's 
of a white cloth robe ; over it a black 
cape, the long ends reaching down to 
the feet, and a hood of , the same covers 
the head. Perpetual silence is one of 
the most rigorous observances ; and 
^while visiting the i^ious portions of 
the establishment, balding the nume- 
rous monks in their strange attire ac- 
tively employed in various avocations, 
all silently pursuing the tenor of their 
, way, leaves a curious sensation of 
nqivelty on the mind. Though they 
Ited a life of continued mortification and 
Mour, the brethren appear happy and 
, Jvery healthy, Ifn diittnctions or rank 
• station are known. All rise at two 
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ti^clook 'every morning, summer and 
wintw, and occupy themselves in devo- 
tional exercises, chiefly, until eleven, 
when they partake of their first meal. 
This consists of brown bread, stirabout, 
and potatoes ; their drink water : an 
excellent spring affords an abundant 
supply, which is conveyed by pipes 
through the refectory. They have a 
repetition at six of their meagre faro, 
and confine themselves to these two 
meals in the day. The dormitory is an 
immense apartment, over one hundred 
feet in length, with wooden boxes, like 
stalls, on both sides : in each is a small 
bod and crucifix, leaving barely room 
for the inmate to dress and kneel to his 
devotions. The day is passed in prayer, 
and labour in the fields, digging, 
ploughing, building, or in the work- 
shops, making carts, gates, &c. Their 
taste for embellishment seems reserved 
for the chapel, and the small garden 
attached — the future cemetery of the 
house. Some of the original monks 
already tranquilly sleep on .the moun- 
tain breast, and the wild flowers bloom 
over their lowly graves. The interior 
of the chapel is splendid : behind the 
altar is a magnificent window of coloured 
glass. An organ has been lately added 
— the gift, I understand, of a gentleman 
who passed some days here in religious 
retirement. The choir is beautiful, 
richly carved, and admirably painted, 
the whole displaying a beauty of design 
and finish of execution worthy the mo^l 
accomplished architect." 

Returning to the river, we pass by 
scenery realizing to us every floating 
dream of what nature must have been in 
the Arcady of old, to Lismore, the scene 
of the education of Alfred, King of Nor- 
thumberland, and in aftertimes ren- 
dered yet more illustrious, as the birth- 
lace of Boyle. Lismore was one of the 
oly cities of Ireland at the early dawn 
of Christianity on the land ; it shared 
with Armagh, Cashel, and the now-for- 
gotten Ardmore, in the triumphs of the 
cross over aboriginal paganism. A 
celebrated university was founded 
here in the early part of the fifth 
century, and its schools acquired con- 
siderable literarv fame, and were at- 
tended not only by natives, but by 
persons from distant countries, even 
from Greece. This is not thejfiace 
fbr enlarging on the ancient glories of 
our island, where the lamp of science 
burned so brightly, while continental 
Europe lay at the feet of barbarian 
hord^ of Goths and Vaadals. The 
learning of the Hibernians or Scots# 
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it' acknowledged duly by ancient atr- 
thoreft and their advancement in all 
the* refinements of civilized life was 
rendered more beautiful by their 
piety and kindness to strangers. A 
pleasing testimony is found in the re- 
markable poem^ written by Alfred^ on 
his return from his Irish exile. We 
quote a few stanzas from Mr. O'Don- 
ovan*s translation : — 

• 

** 1 found in the fair Inisfail^ 

In Ireland while in exile, 

Many women, no silly crowd, 

Many laics, many clerics. 

“ I found in each province 
Of the five provinces of Ireland, 

Both in church and state, 

Much of food, much of raiment. 

“ I found gold and silver, 

I found honey and wheat, 

1 found affection with the people of God, 
I found banquets and cities. 

** I found in Armagh the splendid. 
Meekness, wisdom, circumspection. 
Fasting in obedience to the fSon of God, 
Noble, prosperous sages. 

“ I found in each great church. 

Whether internal, on shore, or island, 
Learning, wisdom, devotion to God, 
Holy welcome and protection. 

** 1 found the lay monks 
Of alms the active advocates. 

And in proper order with them. 

The Scriptures without corruption. 

** I found in Munster, without prohibi- 
tion, 

Kings, queens, and royal bards, 

In every species of poetry well skilled — 
Happiness, comfort, pleasure. 

** I found the aged of strict morals. 

The historians recording truth — 

Each good, each benefit that I have 
sung, 

In Ireland I have seen." 

But the invasions of the Ostmen came 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
in the struggle for national existence, 
Science perished. The ruthless vic- 
torsi meanwhile, steadily made their 
advances, until they overspread the 
land. They brought with them a 
cloud of darkness, mental and mofal, 
that slowly absorbed every glimmer- 
ing of knowledge ; and when^ the 
baiidful of English knights disem- 
barked at the creek of Bagenbun, they 
found a feeble resistance from the na- 


tive levies, - which resembled* more e 
tumultuous rabble than an efifeotive 
disciplined army. What has passed 
since then is familiar to the reader 
yet at times we have doubted — however 
the confession may provoke a smile — 
whether our land has ever recovered 
its olden estate. True, we have now 
printing-machines and railway car- 
riages, and electric telegraphs, and 
scientific associations; but let our 
social condition be compared with 
that described in' the foregoing verses, 
by the English king ; and what 
must be the verdict ? Look on 
that picture, and on the present. Call 
up to your view the existing state of 
things — the absolute taste for blood 
which is seen among our semi-barba- 
rised peasantry in certain districts of 
the island ; the guilty screening of the 
criminal, which is found in all ; the 
wild resistance to all constituted au- 
thority ; the deplorable superstitions ; 
and have we lost or gained in the 
revolution of ages ? Like the Roman, 
we have to pause for the reply. . 

But to return. At Lismore, Mat- 
thew Paris tells us, Henry, King 
England, who had watched with no little 
jealousy the progress of Strongbow and 
his companions, received in person the 
allegiance of the Irish princes and pre- 
lates, and here promulgated English 
law for the first time, in 1172. Prince 
John built here, in 11^, a splendid 
castle, being the last'of three fortresses 
lie erected in Ireland during a stay of 
eight months. Four years after, the 
Castle of Lismore was surprised by 
the Irish, when the garrison was indis- 
criminately put to the sword, along 
with Robert de Barry, the governor. 
It was ere long rebuilt ; and for four 
centuries was iWade the episcopal resi- 
dence. In 1589, Miler Magratb, 
Archbishop of Cashel and Bishop of 
Lismore, granted the castle and manor 
to Sir Walter Raleigh at a small an- 
nual rent. Raleigh, who has left 
traces of himself wherever he so- 
journed, founded a free school here 
soon after, and assigned a portion af 
the estate for its support. Lismore 
pa.ssed from him, along with his other 
possessions, to Boyle, Earl of Cork, 
whose seventh son, Robert, was born 
in the castle on the 25th of January, 
1626. During the civil war of 1641, 
the defence of this important jkist de- 
volved on the earl's sod, Lord Broghill, 
and he gallantly here maintained 
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«€lf affainst five thoneaiid Irish# iioder 
Sir Richard BeHng# finalW compelling 
the insurgents to raise the siege. It 
at last was taken and burned# by Lord 
Castlebaven in 1645; and remained 
desolate until the restoration of tran- 

ffi . Richard# second Earl of 
ind Burlington# re-edified the 
whole# and made it his residence. He 
placed over the archway of the princi- 
pal gate his father's well-known motto# 
as you can yet trace it— 

** M's VroKSeace See npae {nDerttsunce." 

In 1690# James IL# that fugitive 
Steward" (as old Fuller teould have 
called him, had he lived to know of 
his precipitancy) halted for refresh- 
ments at the castle# on his hasty way 
for embarkation at Waterford. No 
doubt it is a very nervous thing to 
fight a battle which decides your king- 
dom# and — lose it ; but the discrowned 
James carried his apprehensions with 
him to the dinner-table# and did not 
forget them even after the decanters 
had gone their rounds. We are told 
that when he rose to take his leave, he 
proceeded to an embayed window# 
which overhang the river, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a view at all times 
lovely# ana now rendered yet more 
beautiful in the falling shades of a 
summer evening. But he started back 
in alarm# for he saw that he stood on 
the dizzy height ^ some hundred feet# 
with a rapid river boiling and foaming 
below ; his blood congealed# and each 
particular hair did stand on end. W hat 
an etching-subject for Hablpt Browne! 
We have paused Ourselves at King 
James's window# as it is now called# 
and doubtless from our not being in 
the royal runaway’s plight# we have 
found abundant time to enjoy the 
prospect without danger to our system# 
whemer nervous or venous. 

The Castle of Lismore is no longer 
the property of the Boyles. On the 
death# in 1753# of Richard# the fourth 
Earl of Cork# and third of Burlington# 
the greater portiomsof the family es- 
t&tes# both in^Enrand and Ireland# 
devolved on the Lady Charlotte Boyle# 
who in 1748 had married William 
Cavendish# fourth Duke of Devonshire. 


This beautiful building has been as* 
signed by the present duke as the resi- 
dence of his agent# and is rarely visited 
by its noble owner. Large sums of 
money have been# in modem times, ex- 
pended on it ; and it is probable that 
at no time since its foundation was the 
princely abode in a higher state of pre- 
servation. 

** The rooms arc fit tod up with all the 
convenience of modern improvement; 
the doors are of Irish oak, of great 
thickness and beauty ; aud the windows, 
composed of large squares of glass, each 
pane opening on hinges# combine accom- 
modation with harmony of appearance. 
The drawing-rooms are ornamented 
with tapestry, and contain some good 
oil-paintings. One of the towers is still 
retained in its rude and dilapidated 
state, serving as a contrast to the 
modern adornment, as well as showing 
the great ingenuity and taste which have 
been displayed in combining the luxuries 
of the present day with the romantic 
beauties of so ancient a.building.*’ 

We gather from some hints dropped 
in our hearing# that Lismore Castle 
may once again have royalty within its 
walls; for that in the event of her 
majesty’s visiting Ireland# she will ac- 
cept the hospitalities of the Duke of 
Devonshire here. 

At a short distance from the castle# 
and divided from it only by the mail- 
coach road, is the cathedral church# 
founded in the eighth century. This 
ancient building was# a few years since# 
restored throughout ; and its delicately 
shafted spire# like 

A silent finger pointing unto heaven,'* 

which was then erected# is of singular 
beauty. The original building was 
dedicated to St. Catuldus# one of the 
patrons# if not the founder of the Uni- 
versity. It was held in such venera- 
tion by the Irish# that in 1173# Ray- 
mond le Gros found# when wasting the 
Decies country# the easiest mode of 
extracting a' heavy black mail, to lie 
in the threat of burning down the 
cathedral. In the stormy time of 
Elizabeth’s reign# Edmund FitzGibbon# 
commonly called the White Knight# 
frqm his snow-white hairs#* pillaged 


* The writer of the Blackwater Guide, baring a memory, perhaps of the hero of 
^essy, supposes the name to have originated in the colour of the Knight’s armour. 
^ We have Camden’s authority for our exjrianation. Clangibbon, the knight’s barony, 
* was som^imes called Ivi^e^bawn, the white Country# from this aoubriquet of its 
ewner-in-fee. • ^ 
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the towiii and greatly dilapidated the 
sacred edifice. These injuries were 
all repaired by the Earl of Cork* on 
his receiving the grant of Lismore ; 
and no -spoiler’s hand^ save that of 
Time» has been suffered to approach 
the cathedral since. Even these in- 
roadsj as we before hinted^ have been 
put a stop to for a season. The inte- 
rior presents nothing remarkable ; 
it has the wonted bishop's throne and 
prebendal stalls^ but otherwise close- 
ly resembles an ordinary parochial 
church. 

The river here ceases to be navi- 
gable* principally from natural causes* 
but in part also from the weirs and 
mill-races which henceforth to its 
source are found at intervals stretched 
across its channel. The question of 
the opening of the Blackwater has 
been frequently canvassed* and never 
with more earnestness than within the 
last two or three years ; public meet- 
ings have been held in the chief towns 
interested in the matter* at which 
valuable information was detailed by 
the Earl of Mountcashel* Sir Richard 
Musgrave* and other very capable in- 
dividuals. If we remember rightly* 
the daily press announced that sub- 
scriptions were entered into at those 
meetings* for the purpose of obtaining 
an accurate survey ; that subsequently 
the survey had been made* under the 
superintendence of an officer 6f engi- 
neers* specially appointed by govern- 
ment* and that the report, founded 
on that survey* was most favourable 
and satisfactory. The thing* we 
were told* could not only be done* 
but be done cheaply ; the shal- 
lows* which formed the natural ob- 
stacles*^ proved to be only beds of 
gravel* easy to cut through* or to be 
wholly removed wherever necessary. 
A joint-stock company was proposed* 
and many shares were subscribed 
for* and then — the thing was quietly 
inurned* and we never heard more of 
its fortunes. In the << Guide’* before 
us* we have the question very ably 
argued : the writer lays down inassail- 
able premises— we can neither deny 
them nor dissent foom them* but his 
conclusion — namely* that the opening 
of the river for trade should be 
entered upon* as the most advis- 
able means of benefiting the con- 
tiguous districts* we are strongly dis- 
posed to controvert. We believe that 
auch expenditure of money would be 


at present at all events qu^tionablp ; 
and as we have not formed our Judg- 
ment idly* we have some good reasons 
to assign for our belief. To develop 
to the utmost the natural resources of 
a country* to promote cheap and speedy 
intercourse, to transfer the produc- 
tions of one quarter to the rest that 
need them* to encourage agriculture* 
to promote commerce* all are so 
obviously the philapthropist's duties* 
that we have but to name them seve- 
rally* to have them assented to. Again* 
that our island is a century behind- 
hand in all these respects* there is no 
necessity of proving: it is confessed 
with shame by some* with indifference 
by many* that our manufactures are 
almost a non-existence* that our mines 
are unexplored* our coal-beds un- 
fathomed* that we have lime in one 
part of a county |and culm in another* 
and yet no means of bringing them 
together but by the slow* lumbering 
cart of the peasant ; that our rivers are 
generally no arterial communications 
between the country’s heart and its 
extremities — and that while such over- 
abundant publio works remain to be 
undertaken* our unemployed people 
pass too often through the sure grada- 
tions of idleness and poverty to discon- 
tent and crime. We need not to be 
told that the opening of our principal 
rivers would go far to remove much 
of these reproaches* by affording new 
sources of employment to a teeming 
population* not to speak of the miles 
of country on either Sank of each 
river to be benefitted by even a barge 
connection with the sea. We omy 
impugn the wisdom of such outlay of 
money in the present instance* from 
some local knowledge* and from seeing 
its oppo8ition4o the spirit of the age. 
Canals* with few exceptions* we fifthly 
believe are doomed; and river com- 
munication itself* save where the aid 
of steam can be called in* seems of 
doubtful continuance. Were good 
James Brindley to lift his aqueductory 
head for a season amongst us* as of 
old* it would be to hide it again impie- 
diately* most diminished a,nd glory- 
void. His self-sufficient aphorism con- 
cerning rivers* was. to the effect that 
they were only created to feed navi- 
gable canals ; while to judge from pre- 
sent appearance* we might indulge in 
some travestie* and say that canals 
were formed to have railrcads run on 
their banks. Two months ago we 
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actually so travelled on a Roch^ter 
line, and we believe ere long the in- 
habitants of our own metropolis will 
wi tness doffietbing similar. The 
mum speed on canals has been reached, 
and with unlimited relays of horses, 
has been found not to exceed ten miles 
per hour ; but the locks, tunnels, and 
bridges — the time lost in exc^ni^ing 
the animals used in traction, and the 
great care required in pilotage and 
passing of encountered boats, are all 
to be allowed for, and diminish the 
amount fully one-fifth. We may then 
average the rate of transmission on a 
well-managed canal to be eight miles 
an hour ; and we have then to take to 
account that the velocity reached on 
the principal railways in Ebgland, has 
been five times that sum, and this with 
perfect safety to the trains and pas- 
sengers. In the case of uivers where 
steam is unavailable, if we do not 
encounter the very same obstructions 
as on canals, we have obstacles' ' of 
another kind, and perhaps even more 
difiioult to be surmounted. The sup- 
ply of water is not sure ; while on the 
return-journey from the sea, a strong 
curreut must necessarily be encoun- 
tered, to meet which we have ohly the 
lieavy oars of the barge, or the un- 
steady assistance of variable winds. 
Where the motive help of steam cun 
be employed, we have sufficient anta- 
gonist power ; but it is confessed that 
when the beds of rivers are artificially 
deepened, the instances are rare in 
which this. aid is available. 

We are Mongly inclined to question 
the policy, in the .cue of the Bladk- 
water, of private persons undertaking 
at their own risk the opening of its 
navigation. Railroads are projected 
at so many places on ks banks, that 
internd traffic, instead of following its 
tortuous windings, and thus at last 
^o^ly reaching the sea by lazy barges, 
will infallibly be carried on through 
the means of those hurrying messen- 
gers, steam trains. -^At Mallow will 
be a depot of the Cork and Cashel 
con2pany,comma«fieatiDaihrough them 
with Dublin and £ngl^ ; at Fermoy 
will be a branch li^e of another asso- ** 
ciiitldn, uniting tl^' district with the 
city and barbeur of Cork; and at 
Youghal a ^ird company will have 
their station, for the benefit of that 
looaUty, and affording it a close con- 
nection with Cork oir .Waterford* 
Here are the three largest towns situ- 


ated on the Blaokwater, and thus are 
they circumstanced. Trade will evi- 
dently be borne in lines croBsing th$ 
river, so to speak, and with such 
knowledge it is easy to foresee that 
the speculation is a hazardous one. 
We do not deny the benefit of the 
river's navigation, we only question the 
policy of the undertaking. We have 
our doubts whether a shareholding 
company would be paul two per cent 
on their expended capital, while with 
the prospect of the traffic being ulti- 
mately diverted from them, the pro- 
jectors seem to us to have acted wisely 
in wholly abandoning their scheme. 

O gentlest of companions 1 we crave 
thy well-tried indulgence for this di- 
gression to steam-coaches and joint- 
stock companies — m|^e, b^beve us, 
with just as much unwillingness on our 
part, as listened to with mal-apprecia- 
tton on thine own — we shall not 
breathe again the air of the money- 
market, nor suffer the auri sacra fames 
to taint our communion. Believe us, 
our walk has lain too long in the se- 
questered pathways of the Valley of 
Vision, where we found our associates 
in intellectual worth and greatness, of 
all ages and of every country— ay, and 
where came, hastening to meet and 
bless us again, our own Dead, who left 
us long ago in tears and darkness ; — 
believe us, our dreamings have re- 
ceived from solitude and pain a hal- 
lowed and spiritual conformation, so 
that they take not in of this world 
aught of its selfishness ; — believe us, 
if we contemn not the worldly-wise 
man, whose actions radiate from ono^ 
common centre, it is neither from ap- 
proval of his motives, nor from admir- 
ation of his principles, but because we 
have learned to despise nothing which 
lives and» breathes. Many and most 
wise lessons, too, has the Great Mother, 
Nature, taught us, in the fields among 
the fibwers ; on the lone mountain-top, 
with thq dun clouds rolling a hundred 
feet below, and the eagle swooping 
overhead, as if fearing for his eyrie ; by 
the tinkling burn, half hidden among its 
sedgy grass, yet, like charity, working 
out a greener pathway for itself than 
the barren moor ; on the bald cliff's 
head, where a mist of spray would en- 
wrap us from the mountain waves 
raging furiously beneath ; and on the 
bosom of old ocean itself, when the 
lurid light of the storm reveded only 
the ink-black heavens above, .imd the 
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heaving billowiB around^ . and our ship, the future^ cotnmingled with thd almost- 
like a monstex in his Hgony, flung itself . as unreal present ; thoughts of eteruitj/ 
away in wild contortions, seeking rest . grew into a kind of distinctness, and 
and flnding none. Strange things at time itself seekned ibr a momenl to 
such seasons have been revealed to us. stand sitll. But who can paint these 
Memories of the past, anticipations of things after 'Wordsworth? 

*' That blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame. 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended — we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.** ^ 


Credit us with some such feelings, 
iind in turn we'shall coincide in your 
judgment that Mammon is the God 
of this world, and the stock exchange 
little better than a den of thieves. 

From Lismore we have to pursue 
the course of the Black water by land. 
.\n excellent carriage-w^y will sufii- 
cicnily compensate our leaving the 
river ; and, leading us along its hanks, 
through a succession of very beautiful 
views, it brings us not only to some 
noble old family seats, but to several 
time-worn fortalices, happily for us out 
of date and useless. We are now in the 
Condon's or Caunton's country. The 
(vauntons were settlers from England, 
who, amalgamating themselves with the 
natives, became (pm Hibernicis Hiher- 
niores. With some other adventurers 
of similar habits, they altered their 
names along with their sympathies, 
and became the fiercest foes to Eng- 
lish supremacy in Munster.^ Old 
chl’oniclers tell us of the peculiar red- 
ness of the Saxon blood, as indicative 
alike of its purity and power ; and 
certainly these children of England, 
when they had coalesced with the 
people they came to subdu^, offered a 
sturdier resistance than the Celt him- 
self was ever able to exhibit. In some 
pitched engagements they completely 
routed their own country's forces, 
and muntained an opposition, even 
when subdued, which required the 
iron hand of Cromwell himself to ex- 
tinguish. As we approach' Fermoy, 
the Ariglen, a very beautiful streamlet 
having its source in the Waterford 
mountains, falls into the Blackwater 
at Ballyderoon, a place which is so 


called from' its situation, the name 
signifying Mesopotamia ; and At the 
distance of half a mile further, the 
Puncheon (the Fanchin of the Faerie 
Queene) also discharges itself into 
our -river. Near the mouth of the 
latter is Cloghleagh, once a strong 
castle of the Condons, where Sir 
Charles 'Vavasour — already mentioned 
in this paper — was totally defeated by 
the Irish, on the 4th of June,J643. 
In this engagement the English lost- 
their cannon, their colours, (except one 
pair,) nearly the whole of their Officers, 
and upwards of six hundred rank and 
file. Vavasour himself vras made pri- 
soner ; and the entire wing of a strong 
army was by one blow placed hors £f 
combat, ^ This was the sharpest defeat 
the English had met with in the whola 
campaign, and was immediately followed 
by the siege of Cappoquiii, Lismore,. 
and Youghal, all towns in their inte- 
rest ; but these were successfully main-, 
tained against assailants. 

Passing by Carrig-a-brigk, another 
of the Condon’s eastles, we reach 
Fermoy. This pretty little town is 
not quite fifty years old ; it dates its 
origin from having been selected for a 
milkary station during our last Conti- 
nental wars, l^xtensive barracks were, 
erected, capable^ of holding two thou-’ 
sand men; shops were wanted, adfi 
were opened,; ^ a church was called 
for; streets were gradually formed 
and ffiom being a pAtry village of 
mud cabins, Fermoy was made a 
thriving town of trade and population. 
All this WAS the worl^ of a single sa- 
gacious man, the late. Mr. John An- 
derson, to whom not only Fermoy, but 
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tfaewholesouthof Ireland 18 and«robH* maoh« also an exile; and it Is re- 

gation for its mail coaches, and other corded that he daily shar^ with him 

valuable public improvements. The his pay, remiuning himself in con- 

ancient history of the place is scanty, tented poverty. The Restoration 

being almost confined to the founda- came ; but Charles had forgotten 

tion, in 1270, of a Cistertian Abbey, everything. Lord Roche's property 

by Sir Richard de Rupella, (Roche,) was never restored to him. In the 

lord justice of Ireland, in 1261. This year 1667 he was recommended by 

house received its inmates from Suir ' Lord Orrery to the Duke of Ormond 

Abbey;, in the county of Tipperary; as an object of Charity, and but for 

and the number was afterwards in- a scanty pension he .then obtained, it 

creased by an accession from the is probable he would have perished of 

Abbey of Furness, in Lancashire, want. **It is a grief to me," Lord 

By the election, in 1689, of a bridge Orrery wrote, to see a nobleman of 

across the Blackwater at the pass so ancient a family left without any 

here, some degree of importance was maintenance ; and being able to do no 

attached to ** Ferinoy bridge," as the more than I have done, I could not 

village was now denominated. • It he- 4eny to do for him what I could do, 

cordingly was garrisoned during Wil- to lament his lamentable state to your 

liam's war, and was attacked, in grace." And if we needed further 

January, 1691, by Brigadier Carroll, comment on the precept — ** Put not 

with 4^^n hundred Irish. ** But . your trust in princes," we have it in 

the Danes," says Smith, ** who had Hke fact, whibh has been vouched for 

thef^Mrd of it, defended it fery well ; by eye-witnesses, that a Lady Roche, 

and Cclonel Donep, with fifty of his of ' the second or third generation 

horse, and thirty militia, by the com- from this nobleman, was seen solicit- 

mon stratagem of two trumpeters ing alms in the streets of Cork. The 

sounding a march, as if fresh recruits peerage is now in abeyance ; and the 

were advancing, frightened the Irish direct issue having failed, the claim- 

into a flight ; and they were sp briskly^ ants make out their descent in a 

pursued to Carri^nedy foi^, that collateral line, 

they Jost near eighty men in the As we pursue the river’s course, 
action." Fermoy gave the title of we soon see the woods of Castle Hyde 

Viscoutit to the Roches, barons of opening on us, and shortly arrive at 

parliament in the reign of Edward II. one of the most picturesque seats on 

Maurice, Lord Roche .'and Fermoy, the Blackwater. The Irish lyrist, 

came under the attainder of the com- (not Moore,) despairing otherwise to 

men wealth, and forfeited his estates celebrate worthily the beauties of this 

for his devoted allegiance to the ex- place, describes the delirious joy of 

iled Stuart. Lord Roche, being out- Nature when contemplating the attrac- 

lawed by the Protector, fled to Flan- tions of Castle Hyde, as leading ,J»er 

ders, where he obtained the command into strange vagaries. You will see, 

of a regiment. He hV« met his among other marvellous tokens of her 

king, for whom he hgd suffered so homage, 

** The bees perfuming the fields with music, 

As you rove down by the Blackwater’s side ; 

'While the trout and the salmon play at backgammon, 

— All to adofh sweet Castle uyde." 

M|M rare poet I Yet is there some* or, as the cbnverse, do you endeavour 
tmi^ of the mem dk^or iu the to paint the vague luxurious pleasures 

opening line. Look to it ^ain i^ith which float on the brain from rich 

us, and confess, all, that music perfumes, and you ^ And you only can 
is an odour, yea, the isfibtlest of all a comparison of rare indefinable 
esseUbes. If jrou leek stimulants, harmony. So Shelley speaks of the 

what so awakening as martial strains ? bells of .the hyacinth ringing their 

If their opposite, think of the voice tiny pe^ 

.ef your Beloved smging to you alone 

Of music <0 delicate, at^t, and intense, 

It was felt like an o^our within the sense.'* 
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One faculty is brought to the illusfra- 
iioii of another ; and we are in this 
way enabled to impart some ideas of 
what is really inexplicable. But, 
though we have gone out of our way 
to defend our countryman in the 
opening of his verse, its conclusion, we 
confess, is gloriously absurd. 

Ballyhooly village, with its fidh 
castle, formerly belonging to the 
Roches, is distant from Fermoy four 
miles. Here is Convamore, the seat 
of the Earl of Listowetl ; the man- 
sion is a plain unpretending building, 
deriving n-om its situation some very 
fine views. Half a mile higher up the 
stream is Renny, or Rinny, which 
cannot fail to interest the visitor, 
owing to its connection with the poet 
Spenser. Renny, though the poet's 
property, does not appear to have ever 
become bis residence. Doubtless he 
visited it ofteoj for Kilcolman, hts own 
abode, was not far removed; and 
there is still growing by the river's 
side here an aged tree, called Spenser's 
Oak, under which, according to tra- 
ditionary rumour, he was wont to 
<< stretch his listless length," and in- 
dulge in his meditations fancy-free. 
We have in the guide-book before us 
an interesting drawing of this old 
monarch of the woods ; and are further 
informed that there is extant an an- 
cient grant or demise of the lands, 
which recites them as ** Spenser’s 
Castle of Rinny," and conveys them 
" free from ooyne and livery." We can- 
not now go over ground wehave'already 
trodden in this periodical ; but must 
refer our readers to a former number 
for some account of the poet's Irish 
Residenee. We shall, however, take 
up the thread of the story where we 
were then constrained to let it drop, 
and give the history of the family after 
the poet's decease. 

Spenser died in London, on the 
16th of January, 1598, in much dis- 
tress, both mental and physical. In 
March, 1601, his widow and two sur- 
viving sons, Sylvanus and Peregrine, 
were recommended to the favourable 
regard of Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster, and in the inoet 
effective mode* by a statement from 


the Privy Council in England, that the 
husband and father had been <*aeer^ 
vitor of that realme.** This led tothe 
restitution of the property of which 
Tyrone's rebellion had stripped them 
but it does not seem that the widow'a 
heart could endure a retuilt to KiU 
colman. The rooftree there had 
perished, and the hearth had grown 
cold ; and where was for whose 
sake she would have desired their 
restoration ? The thought was aban- 
doned almost as soon as entertained : 
and she turned to Renny „,fraugbt as 
it was with less painful associations, 
and perhaps better suited to her fal- 
len fortunes. She married no more ; 
but devoted herself to the education of 
her sons, who grew up here to man’s 
estate. . In due time Sylvanus, the 
elder, married Ellen, eldest daughter 
of David Nagle of Monanimy, an 
estated gentleman in his own neigh- 
bourhood ; and by this marriage had 
two sons, Edmund and William Spen- 
ser. Peregrine received from bis 
brother part of the lands of Kilcolman, 
apd,. having also married, became 
fotb^r to Hugolin Spenser, whose 
W^ 'Wera forfeited in the time of 
James H. We again find the estate, 
in part at least, in the possession of 
WiUiam Spenser, grandson of Sylva- 
nus, for whom it was recovered 
throlgh the influence of Lord Halifax. 
But the fortunes of the house were 
progressively downward; the Kilcol- 
man estate was dissipated, partly by 
the transfer of sale,* and partly by the 
^intestine commotions of the counti^ ; 
'and the last of the Spensers, of whom 
we have an authentic account, was 
murdered at Renny in the way des- 
cribed in the hand-book-^ 

• 

'* He had contracted an intimacy with 
his housekeeper, from which she inferred 
he meant to marry her; great, there- 
fore, wasdier disappointment to learn, 
from a letter he received, and which she 
had access to in her master's absence, 
that he was about being united to a 
lady in the Neighbourhood. Jealousy, 
that fierce passion, whether in maleor 
female breast, fired%er mind ; she re- 
solved to interpose a bloody deed be- 
tween the banns and the nuptials. Froiu 


* A friend of the writer’s was shown by the present Lord Donerdle, among 
other title-deeds, one relating to the sale of a portion of the property. It wm 
subscribed in a plain, clear hand by Sylvanus Spenser — bis lady's name wae be- 
neath, but her mark " was added. 
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some ncrvoasnoSB or inability on the 
pert of Spenser,* he could not denude 
rtimself of the hirsute appendag^e called 
beard, and this woman used to shave 
him. On the day of his bridal, he 
dressed himself with peculiar care, and 
as usual submitted to the hands of his 
female bdrber : she cut more than his 
Imard'that day, for she cut his throat, 
and in the small antique dwelling at 
Jtinny is pointed out the room in which 
she did the deed." 

Close to Renny, the poet’s owti 
river, as^he fondly claicika it, the 
Awbeg falls into the Blackwater — 

“ Mulls mtno, urhoM vureei I vhllom taught to 
woep.” 

And in the valley of their junction 
is the abbey of Ballynadrogbid, or 
Bridgetown, founded for Au^stinian 
firiars hy Alexander Fitz-Hu;^] Roche 
in 1314^ Certainly the monks of old 
were imbued with the love of fine 
scenery, selecting as they did the most 
picturesque sites for their houses. 
Here they placed themselves at the 
confluence of two romantic riveirsj 
meeting almost at right angles, so 
that the abbey’s windowAcot^teanded 
views of both ; and behind them the 
Narie mountains rose to the height of 
a thousaiid feet, covered with wood 
almost to the summit. Both rivers 
were here crossed by bridges, and 
firom this circumstance the abbey 
doubUcsB.not only received its name, 
but derived considerable benefit by the 
passing of pilgrims. There yet re- . 
main in good preservation the chapd, 
rectory, and cloisters ; and the ex- 
tent of the monastery can be traced in 
many detached buildings quite Min- 
ous. The interior has, lon^ been used 
for burial, and now contains a count- 
less heap of graves, the accumulation 
of centuries. In the western wall of 
the chapel is the tomb of the Roches, 
the founders of the abbey, and once 
Ibi^a of the surrounding district, 
t^emonumentiscompassedby an arch 
ot beautiful construction, With the 
armorial bearingt|M| one side; but 
devo^ of insoripti^* The vault be- 
Is open and empty; whatever it 
contained was long ago resolved into 
dust, and now there is trace fieither of 
%ones nor coffin. .In a side aisle is 

grave of another member of the 
’ fataily, inscribed « Theobald {toche, 
1635;**^ but even the, ^mbs seem to 
-have shared the fortunes of the ruined 


house — tunt sua fata eepu^cArts-^and 
are themselves ui melancholy decay 
and desolation. 

The Blackwater now flows at the 
base of the Nagle mountains, on the 
northern side. The ruined church of 
Monanimy, cresting a high cliff, Is the 
oext object worth noticing ; and near 
at hand is the castle, a preoeptory of 
the knights of St. John, wmch was, 
until recently, the property of the 
Nagle family. In this neighbourhood, 
among the relatives of his mother, 
Edmund Burke passed his boyhood. 
His constitution, naturally delicate, 
had been weakened yet more by his 
devotion to books, and under some 
apprehensions of consumption, he was 
at an early age removed from Dublin 
to his grandfather’s in the- country. 
It is supposed that he remained here 
four or five years, during which period 
0*Ha1Ioran, the schoolmaster of the 
adjoining village, Castletown-Roche, 
was his preceptor ; at the age of 
twelve, he was placed with his brothers 
at the Ballitore school, then conducted 
by an eminent master, Abraham Shec- 
kieton. His vacations were occasion- 
ally spent among the Nagles, who yet 
preserve many anecdotes of their dis- 
tinguished relative. 

Killcvullen, an inconsiderable village, 
is eituated near Monanimy, on the 
Mallow road ; and at Rahan, in its 
neighbourhood, is a remarkable cave, 
which has never been fully explored. 
The river’s banks were become straight 
and steep ; and during the war of suc- 
cession, the Blackwater was, in this 
quarter, the boundary of the r]yal 
forces. A garrison for King James 
occupied Carrigoon ; and nearly op- 
osite, the castle of Ballymagooley was 
eld in the name of the Prince of 
Orange. One of the natural oonse^- 
quences is well detailed in the Guide : ” 

*' One evening,’ an Irish soldier, with 
a light, having approached a window 
that overlook^ the river, attracted the 
watchful attention of an English sharp- 
shooter, who resolved to take advantage 
of the opportunity to try his hand* 

^ firef , and struck U out m tlm^ hand 
of the Irish soldier. * By St. Patrick, 
but that's close shaving anyhow,’ quoth 
Pat, * I owe you one tor that, hut you 
shall have another, and we’ll try who 
shoots best.’ So, he relit the extin- 
guished taper, wMdi he fixed to the end 
of a raihrod, and put Ih One window, 
while he took his station at another 
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open one, bis gun cocked, and the stock 
to his shoulder. Presently, the fire 
flashed from the English garrison, as 
the soldier tried his Second shot. It was 
his last. Pat aimed steadily at the spot 
whence the fire flashed, and a heavy fall 
announced the shot told.” 

The mineral spa of Mallow attracted 
more notice during the last^ and pre- 
ceding generations, than it does now ; 
a hundred years ago the place was 
esteemed the Bath of Ireland, and was 
then crowded with invalids, or the 
fashionable victims of dyspepsia and 
ennui. The springs are on the south 
side of tho town, and resemble the 
Clifton hot-wells in their qualities; 
they were known and used in the 
seventeenth century, and are now un- 
worthily neglected. Mallow was an- 
ciently a seignory of the Earl of 
Desmond, upon whose attainder it 
passed to Sir John Norris, Lord Pre- 
sident of Munster. It possessed two 
castles, erected by the Desmonds, and 
as it commanded a pass on the Black- 
water, with the only bridge for a space 
of forty miles, these strong-holds were 
repeatedly assaulted by the contending 
forces. The south, or principal castle, 
was dismantled in the rebellion of 
1G41, the town having fallen into the 
possession of the insurgents. In its 
ruined state it is yet a noble pile'of 
building, and must have ranked origi- 
nally among the finest in t];^c possession 
of the Geraldines. After the battle 
of the Boyne, one of King James’s 
governors of Cork county, named 
M^Donagh, assembled forces, in order 
to burn and plunder MalloW ; he was 
repulsed with considerable slaughter 
by a garrison, hastily thrown into the 
town, of Danish foot and horse. The 
modern castle, in the occupation of 
Sir Denham Norreys, Bart., lord of 
the manor, is a very beautiful specimen 
of Elizabethan architecture. 

Near Mallow, the Clvdagh, a tribu- 
tarv stream, falls into the Blackwater. 
ana stepping westward”* three miles, 
we discover Drumaneen, the ancient 
seat of the O' Callaghans, ancestors of 
the present Viscount Lismore. Dru- 
maneen was their stately house,*' 
erected on the foundation of an ancient 
castle, in the reign of James I. ; it 
was* surrounded by an extensive bawn. 


or walled enclosure, delhnded at . the 
angles by circular towers. It now 
presents an irregular shell, with high 
gables, massive chimneys, and one or 
two machicolated projecting rarapets, 
peeping out above ^e ivj whi(m thickly 
clothes the building. The interioir ts 
an utter ruin ; and all vestige of floor 
and stairs are entirely gone.” Tb^ 
castle was occupied by King Willianrs 
forces, and garrisoned, for a consider- 
able time, with troops under command 
of Colonel Culliford. From this to 
Millstreet, a distance of twelve miles, 
the country becomes open and unim- 
proved; there are several fine man- 
sions, and fiourishing plantations, but 
the district is thinly inhabited, and 
mountain and ipoorland are of fre- 
quent recurrence. Many rapid streams 
here descend into the Blackwater from 
the Hillary range ; the largest, the 
Bantyre, is alone deserving of mention. 
On the south bank ore the remains of 
Clonmeen Castle — “ half a ruined 
tower, a portion of the w^all, and tlie re- 
mains of a parallel ;” and to the west- 
ward again, the church of Clonmeen, 
with the ruins of an Augustinian 
monastery founded by the O’ Calla- 
ghans. A little further, on the north 
side, we encounter another of Spen- 
ser’s rivers, 

** strong Alio tumbling ftom Blewlogber ttoep." 

But either the mountains were difiPo- 
rently named in the poet's day— a thing 
very far from^ probable, or he ihis- 
took their position ; or lastly, he 
gave, perhaps,^ a name with which he 
was acquainted to heights difficult to 
particularize without a designation, 
yet hitherto destitute of such ; for 
what are now known as the Slieve- 
logber hills tJe considerably to the 
south and west of this river. The 
Alio rises on the borders of the county 
of Limerick, and runs southerly to 
Kanturk, a course of about eight 
miles, receiving on its way the Aun- 
Daluagh, or double-headed river, af- 
ter which, in another three miles, it 
falls into the Blackwater, KantuA 
was the birth-place of Yelvertoo, Lord 
Avonmore ; and Newmarket, a town 
in its neighbourhood, is no less cele- 
brated for standing in the same posi- 
tion to the immortal Curran. 


* See Wordsworth’s poem, udder that name, in Lis ** I^lcmorlals of a Tour in 

Scotland,'* * 
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Bat lest jroa wearj of all thu jour- 
nalJzing of small placesi and flghting 
over again foughten fields, here is a 
legend — and a {graceful one — told by 
Mr. O’ Flanagan in his best style, with 
an etheriality caught from that dream- 
land, Germany : — 

mile west of Newmarket is a 
beautiful glen, steep and richly wooded. 
The Aun-Daluagh rushes 'the! ween the 
the interstices of the two steep hills 
which form the glen. On the west bank 
are the remains of an old castle, the 
ancient residence of the M^Auliffes, a 
tribe who possessed a vast tract of coun- 
try in these parts, and at a considerable 
distance is pointed out Mealane's Rock, 
a bare projecting cliff, in which is a ca- 
vity. This castle has its legend — a ro- 
mantic one indeed. ' 

**THE LEGEND OF MEALANE. 

‘ Who was like to Mealane, the fair- 
haired daughter of M^Auliffe? Whose 
step was lighter in the dance ? Whose 
voice sweeter in the song ? Who was 
like to Mealane?’ 

** Years have passed since the events 
1 am about to relate. The proud wall 
has crumbled into a mass of ruin, and 
the proud race who held the lordly tow- 
ers are extinguished : yet never has tho 
beanty of Mealane been surpassed, oir 
the graceful figure of the damsel equal- 
led. 

** * My daughter shall bo the bride of 
a hero,’ the aged sire would say. * Now 
that old age iiath stricken my limbs, 
and years rolled heavy^ on my nimble 
feet, I can no longer wield the spear, or 
chase the fleet flying stag ; but as God 
has not blessed me with sons, I may be the 

f randsire of them. Mv Mealane shall 
e the bride of a hero.*^ These words 
were not spoken unheard: they .were 
echoed abroad by fame, and the surpas- 
sing loveliness of the LiljT of theValley, as 
she was commonly callM, and the wide- 
spread possessions of the M'Auliffes, 
(to all of which she was sole heiress) 
soon procured her many suitors ; bnt 
one preferred to all : he was 
O'Hofthy, chief of Carrigduve. Hav- 
ing found favour in the eyes of the fair 
lady, the suitor next urged his claims 
tfefore the grev<^ haired sire. The elder 
thus answered his ifep entreaties. 

** * The Lord of BJackrock is ^oung 
imiyears ; his jsame is not known in the 
council, nor his prowess in the song of 
Xfae bard. Go into a foreign land, 
f O’Hcrlahy ; let thy sword be fleshed in 
* the blood of the infldel, and 1 will grant 
thee my daughter. Mealgne shall be a 
hero’s bride.' 

f‘ The heart of OUmmiy mumared 


in silence at the delay, but he could not 
refuse the terms. Tile spirit of the 
sire was as unyielding as tne stubborn 
rock that, thrown in the midst of the 
ocean, stands unmoved in the blast ; the 
waves lash it in vain, and howling in 
their own impotence, they burst at its 
feet ; or, having mounted up the craggv 
sides, tumble back into their liijuid beef. 
He led the hardy sons of Erin; they 
joined the gallant troops led by Fernando 
to crush the Moorish infldel ; bnt at the 
walls of Grenada the brave O’Herlahy 
was taken. Five years he lingered in 
captivity ; he thought of his absent 
country, and the image of his love was 
never forgotten. The favourite of the 
Algerine Dcy became enamoured with 
the noble prisoner; she procured his 
freedom, and would have accompanied 
his flight, but the love he bore another 
forbade ; he returned to Spain, and had 
revenge on his captors. His companions 
were flrod by his example ; they rushed 
into the thickest of the battle, and ruin 
and death marked their gory career. The 
Moors fled, never again to rule in Spain. 
The king embraced the brave youth, 
and gifted O'Horlahy with the proudest 
order of Spanish chivalry. With joy 
he returned to Ireland, no obstacle be- 
tween him and the possession of his love. 

** It was towards the hour of noon. 
At the castle of M*Au1iffe every thing 
betokened joy and hilarity. From the 
opposite side of the Aun-Daluagh the 
hills rose covered with waving iWsts, 
and parties of pleasure were either 
roving the shady alleys for a walk, or 
traversing ii^search of game : a number 
of cooks were hard at work in the ample 
kitchen of the castle ; parties in groups 
were arriving every moment at the 

f iortal, and the major-domo, with his 
iveried attendants, was marshalling 
each to his apartment, who were^id- 
den guests to witness the marriage of 
the fair heiress of M'Auliffe to the 
brave chief of Carrigduve, 0*Her1ahy. 
Dressed in her nuptial robe of virgin 
white, the lovely Mealane appeared to 
have well deserved the soubri^et of the 
Lily of the Valley. Her fair flaxen 
hair, secured by a golden chaplet, gave 
a stately air to her graceful bust : her 
blue eyes sparkled with uncommon vi- 
vacity, and her slight figure, as it 
glanced to and fro, reminded one of the 
graceful bendings of the flower after 
which she was named ; her cheek was 
pale—rather too pale ; but all said that 
the situation in which she stood occa- 
sioned tho total abseneo of cplour. 
Once or twice daring the afternoon she 
was observed to start suddenly, and 
when uncalled for cry out* * 1 come I [ 
cornel* As if to calm her spirits, s^ 
said she would try a short walk. O'Her- 
taby rose to acoompsny her. 
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“ ‘ No, my dear lord ; I bid you stay/ 
she said. 

“ ‘ What I may I not go with you?* 

“ * Not now, not now/ she said, 
mournfully. 

“ * Niiy, then, I will follow you.* 

“ ‘ If you do, I go not forth. Abide 
here till my return.* 

“ Mealane walked forth ; but the even- 
ing wind whistled gently down the glen, 
like the sighing of unseen spirits, and 
yet she came not back. The clergyman 
who was to perform the eeremony ar- 
rived, and the bridegroom was waiting, 
but no bride. A peasant who had just 
returned from the opposite of the Aun- 
Daluagh, said he saw a white figure near 
a large tree; but when he spoke he 
received no answer, and went on his 
way w'ondering. O’Herlahy buckled 
on his trusty armour, and was resolved 
to win his bride or perish. lie went 
forth alone; the night was still and 
lonely. Every rock, tree, hill, and glen 
was streaming with the bright light 
which beamed from the full moon ; the 
heavens were clear, and studded with 
myriads of glittering stars, which 
twiukled in the intensity of the blue 
sky. O'Herlahy paused on the banks 
of the Aun-Daluagh, and gazed on a 
panorama of beauty ; yet his heart was 
ill at ease for the loss of his beloved, 
and the tears came to his eyes, as turn- 
ing round he looked on the castle of 
M'Auliife crowning the hill : lights 
issued from every window, yot sad w ere 
the hearts within. He cro.ssed the 
stream, and approached the oak tree, 
the oldest in these parts; A figure in 
white reclined beneath the branches; 
he stole cautiously. * Mealane!’ At 
the sound of his voice the figure rose 
up, and waving her white hands to bid 
farewell, was borne along the course of 
the stream, as though under the guid- 
ance of some powerful spirit, and fled 
towards the rock, which opened to re- 
ceive her. It closed immediately, and 
since there has been no trace of the fair 
Mealane; but often the nightly wan- 
derer sees the flattering of the white 
drapery about Mealane's Rock. O'Her- 
lahy married a less supernatural lady, 
and the lands of M‘Auliffe passed to 
strange hands." 

We now enter on a coal district, 
and find several extensive mines in 
full operation of working. These 
collieries have been open for nearly a 
century, for Smith, in his valuable 
topography, published originally in 
1749, speaks of coal as **an article 
newly discovered in this county,” and 
then mentions the be^s found here. 
Some good veins, of a quality equal 


to the English, have been often struck 
on ; but the general description closely 
resembles what has been found at Kil- 
kenny — it is anthracite and strongly 
sulphureous. The culm turned up iS 
largely used in forges and lime-burn- 
ing, and hereafter may he found 
very serviceable for the projected 
railways. Close to the Dromagh col- 
lieries is the castle of the same name, 
a quadrangular building, flanked by 
four circular towers, and almost in a 
perfect state ; it was in olden days the 
chief residence of the lordly O’Keefes, 
but has now fallen wofully from its 
high estate ; the court is converted 
into a farm-yard, and the buildings 
around' form the appropriate offices. 
A farmer also occupies a venerable 
mansion situated on the river's banks, 
at a little distance ; this is Fort Grady, 
formerly the residence of Lord Guil- 
lamore’s family, and, very likely, the 
* Mount O* Grady* of an early chapter 
in Jack Hinton also. And now pass- 
ing by Drishane castle, once the pro- 
perty of the Macart^s, Lord Mus- 
kerry, and forfeited by them in 1641, 
we arrive at Millstrcet, a small town 
on the north bank. 

Millstreet is best known to the 
tourist, as lying eu route to Killaaney 
from Cork, being thirty-five miles 
from the latter, and about half the 
distance from the former. The ora- 
cular assurance of Dr. Smith, that it 
would be <*soon of some note/* has 
not been accomplished ; and we verily 
believe, it seldom saw the traveller 
who did not internally rejoice, and 
perhaps even mumble forth some ex- 
pression of thankfulness, when he felt 
the chaise again in motion, and saw 
his horses’ heads turned either lake- 
wards or to tfie Beautiful City. Per- 
haps it is that we miss the presence of 
the hospitable O’Leary — not Arthur— ^ 
but assuredly Millstreet hath a most 
lean and famished look. The very 
stones, lying about in profusion in the 
high-street, seem peculiarly hard- 
hearted, and the sun himself has given 
up the idea of making the fbrlfirn 
place smile cheerfully. It must have 
been otherwise in O’Leary’s jovial 
days, who was endowed' with true 
Celtic characteristics— 

** This gentleman, who possessed e 
competent foriune, and was a iosUoe of 
the peace for the county, ifesided in a 
small low house, in the ririnhy of the 
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wUbiffB. Hu residence was more re- 
oommeiided bv the contents of its larder 
and collar, and the kind and courtly 
manners of its owner, than by its ex- 
ternal appearance. !No door required 
the protection of a lock, as he said it 
was useless to secure the contents in 
that way, when any person might par- 
take of them who sought it ; and that 
any one would intrude from 'without 
was improbable, as well from the re- 
spect in which he waa held, as from the 

E tion which it was likely an im- 
lent intruder would esmerience. 
arv, as well by virtue or his ma- 
gisterisl authority as his local and per- 
sonal influence, maintained the peace at 
the neighbouring fairs and markets. 
No constabulary or military assistance 
was in those days necessary to enforce 
his behests; his commands were, in 
most cases, sufficient ; but if any proved 
refractory, obedience was promptly ob- 
tained by the vigorous application of 
the long and weighty polo which he ever 
carried. His figure was lofty, athletic, 
and commanding; in his latter days, 
extremely venerable and patriarchal. 
He generally stationed himself in Mill- 
street in the morning of each succeeding 
day, his lon^ pole supporting his steps, 
and ready, if necessary, to maintain his 
authority. There lie introduced him- 
self to every passing traveller of re- 
spectability, and lasted him to enter 
his ever-opeo door, and partake of his 
unboundea hospitality. Penny 

Journal, Vol. I. pp. Sfe9-290.^ 

But tliese days of peace afid good- 
will are fled ; and strange things has 
our bland witnessed in the period in- 
tervening. There have been many 
alterations — some for the better, not a 
few for the worse — in our social con- 
dition, as well as in our political rela- 
tions. And of the future who shall 
speak, while the big clouds, black with 
a oomizw storm, are gathering their 
stores of wrath far and wide over our 
unhappy' land ? 

From Millstreet to the source of 
the Blackwater b a journey of only 
tweko miles, the river, forming nearly 
whole way, a boundary between 
Cork and Kerry. The country is 
wftd, and the land the most part 
uncultivated ; but ll|rore we arrive at 
the river’s head, we bwpen on a little 
oattis at Pobble O’Keefm, (the country 
of the O’Keefe's) and pass from drea- 
xjness and desolation to the midst of 
^J^jprovement and fertilitv. We must 
ibriefly sketch the cause uf thb happy 

ahatUTA. Thp 1nni1« rkf 

eve Crown lands ; and have been made 


the subject of an experiment, which 
every well-wisher to our island would 
desire should be only more extensively 
adopted. They were forfeited in ) 64 1 , 
by Daniel O'Keefe, an Irish feudal 
lord, on account of his participation in 
that rebellion. For some unexplained 
reason, perhaps either from inacces- 
sibility, or from worthlessness, or from 
both combined, they remained unas- 
signed to any more loyal person ; and 
having passdd through a nominal own- 
ership, by an English ** Company for 
making hollow sword blades,” — the 
meaning of whose operations, par pa^ 
rentheBe, does not seem very obvious— 
they were demised by the Lord Justices 
and Privy Council of Ireland, to Mr. 
Lewis Jones, for a period of a hundred 
years, the lease bearing date 25th 
March, 1721. On the expiration of 
Mr. Jones’ tenure, Mr. Weale, an 
officer under the Woods and Forests 
Board, was directed to make a personal 
inspection of the estate ; and he de- 
livered in a report, recommending the 
retention of the whole in the govern- 
ment’s hands, with a view to its gra- 
dual improvement, at the public ex- 
pense. His report was ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, 
and was subsequently adopted in all 
its essential bearings. A vote of 
seventeen thousand pounds was passed 
for the purpose, on the conditional 
terms of the counties mainly concerned 
(Cork and Kerry) supplying a certain 
fixed sum, which accordingly was 
granted, by presentment from the re- 
spective grand juries. The eminent 
civil engineer, Mr. Griffith, was En- 
trusted with the management of the 
whole undertaking ; and the result has 
shown that no wiser selection could 
have been made. In a very few years 
a surprising change had visibly come 
on the face of this unfrequented tract ; 
a town was commenced, and named 
after that best of sovereigns, our late 
belovei monarch ; agricultural imple- 
ments were introduced, and their 
usage and capability explained ; drain- 
ing was largely entered on ; bridges 
were thrown over the chief streams ; 
and new lines of road formed in 
all directions, where hitherto the horse- 
men could hardly pass during the 
summer months, and dared not attempt 
it in winter. But the account in tho 
Guide Book U more explicit. 

** A village was soon built on the 
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eastern bank of tbo Blackwater, over 
which there is a neat bridge of two ellip- 
tic arches, on the road to Castle Island. 
This is King William's-town. It con- 
tains one handsome schooUhouse in the 
Elizabethan style, one hotel, a dispen- 
sary, one shop, (the proprietor of which, 
in consequence of toe place having of 
late become such a thoroughfare, has 
amassed two hundred pounds in a very 
short space of time), with ten houses 
for tradesmen and labourers ; it is also 
well supplied with water. About ten 
minuted walk from the village there is a 
neat house, and an extensive farm-yard, 
situated on the model farm, the resiaence 
of the respectable agent and skilful far- 
mer, Mr. Michael Boyan; also several 
neat farm houses have been built, and 
others are in progress of building. The 
improvements were commenced m 16^. 
Forty-six miles of new road have b^en 
made, and several bridges built. Four 
hundred acres of sterile bog and moun- 
tain have been brought into tillage, and 
good crops of potatoes, turnips, rye, and 
oats, have been produced. But the most 
gratifying circumstance of all is, that 
from three to four hundred mon every 
day are usefully employed in building, 
draining, and fencing. The effect of 
the improvement in the appearance of 
the district is almost miraculous ; the 
consequences on the people are almost 
the same." 

We believe we may make the addi- 
tional statement that this interesting 
colony — for such it is as truly as if si- 
tuated at Swan River — even in its pe- 
cuniary relations, may be considered 
quite successful; already its returns 
lumost balance the expenditure, while 
in a few years more, with the com- 
pleter development of its resources, it 
18 but reasonable to expect they will 
largely exceed it. 

Ulose at hand is the source of the 
Blackwater . 

** About half a mile north of King 
William’s-town, in a bog, is a small 
spring overgrown by rushes. It trickles 
down in three small streams, forming no 
mat impediment to human footsteps. 
The hare springs across it with ease, 
and the sportsman jumps from bank to 
bank. Who that beheld the broad river, 
bearing tali ships into Youghal bav, would 
recognize this tiny rivulet as tne com- 
mencement of that truly noble streamu 
the Blackwater 1" 

With this last extract from our 
pleasant guide we must take our frre- 
well of the river. Had our purpose 
admitted it, the book itself might 
have worthily, received at our hands 


a systematic review; but the’ cha- 
racter of our papers is narrative, not 
critical, and for this reason we have 
rather accepted the companionship of 
Mr. O’Flanagan's volume than adju- 
dicated upon its merits. A word at 
parting will, however, sufficiently 
‘answer the purpose, considering ,the 
numerous extracts we have made in 
the course of oqr article, sufficient 
of themselves to show our reliance 
on its trustworthiness. We leatn 
from Mr. OTlanagan's preface that 
the parentage of his book may be 
fairly,, attributed to the Cork meet- 
ing, in August 1643, of the British 
Association for the advancement of 
science. , A paper on the capa- 
bilities of the river for trade and 
manufactories, was read by him 
befrre the statistical section, and 
caused that learned bo^, like Oliver, 
to ask for more, some of the 
members proposed, in addition, an 
exploring expedition to the upper 
Blackwater, almost as unknown to 
them and to others, as the shores of 
Hudson Bay ; and we remember 
very well being present at a public 
meeting in the court-house of Youghal, 
the object of which was to recom- 
mend the enquiry to those locally 
interested. A hand-book was soli- 
cited by these stranger visitants, but 
none was to be had ; and the present 
volume was undertaken, as the crafts- 
men say' •• to supply the deficiency.*' 
The author writes in a full appro* 
elation of his theme, and has evidently 
sought for the most correct infor- 
mation ; he g^ves us some amusing, 
and, what is better, original^ Iiiw 
legends, .which at once diversify his 
pages, and shed a new interest over 
the localities described. ^ The typo- 
graphy is good, and the illustrations 
numerous and well executed. Were 
we to put on our spectacles, we might 
allude to one or two misprints-r-to 
a few -unimportant inaccuracies in 
dates— -and, from a reliance we sup- 
pose on contending authorities, to 
even some contradictions in different 
parts of the book. ^ But th^se oefi- 
oiencies are of so trivial a chara^^^ 
and so rare besides, as to 
immaterial. The office Mr. O'Fla&kgvii' 
undertook he has ffischarged y&rj '' 
ably; and— he will esteem it our ^ 
best praise— has, in our judgment, 
worthily coupled his name witii this 
bright and beautiful river. 
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THS LAST LAY OF THE MIRBTEBl. 


I had a dreain«-*twa8 aprlng timBf and aweet flowers 
Burst into life* adorning all around ; 

Winter-chilled buds* revived by vernal showers 
And genial rays* bedecked the magic ground ; 

High in the air* the skylark's cheerfbl song 

Thrilled through the heavens* rejoicing ev*ry heart;* 
All nature smiled* tfme'blithely moved along* 

And scenes of pleasure beamed in ev'ry part. 


lU 

In a rich garden* tilled with skillful care— 

With crocus, wallflower* and fair snowdrop dressed-— 
1 wandere<^ while a being divinely fair 

Moved by mv side* and listened while I pressed 
My adoration on her matchless ear. 

Entranced 1 gazed upon her faultlesss form* 

In Florence onoe before 1 saw her peer— 

That was cold marble* this with life was warm. 


III. 

Methought the Medicean Vetkx^ stood 
Ih life before me* gifted with a soul* 

Such as inhabit the supremely good 

' Of angels* highest on the heavenly roll. 

The thrilling lustre of her deep brown eye* 

In softness rivalled that of the gazelle.^ 

Dark waving ringlets from her forehead high* 
Graced her fair neck* and o’er her bosom fell. 


IV. 

A smile* which only sleeping Infants wear* 

lllitmed her features* and lit up their form ; 

Soft lips* like co^al exquisite Md rare* 

Parting awhile* disclofedf the magic charm 
Of living pearls in form of teeth arrayed ; 

Her rounded cheek* refreshed bv breath of mom* 
*n>jufyre8t hue of summer-rose displayed* 
^^Deepening at times* her beauty to adorn. 


Her arm wS symmetry ; and when she tried 
To close her mantle’s graceful flowing fold» 
A hand of lily whiteness I descried* 

Decked in hr^ht ruMes* emeraldB* and gold. 
She moved beside me with a step as liree 

As roebuck bounding o’er the grassy mead— 
With fairy foot so light* it seemed to me 
The flow’ry turf exulted in its tread* 
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VI. 

Entranced upon her matchleu form I gaaedt 
Forgetting ail the world contains Mside ; 

Bat when her drooping lids she slowly raised 
And spokei her accents came with such a tide 
Of sweetest melody upon mine ear^ 

That straightway at the idoFs shrine I fell 
Prostrate in soul and body» proud to wear 

The chain her charms had rivetted too well* 


A change came o*er the spirit of my dream." 

We sat together in a gay saloonp 
Joy sparkled o’er her features, as a beam 
Of sunshine glitters on a wave at noon. 

To music's soft bewitching strains we turned ; 

Her voice seemed liquid gold, and as she sung. 

My ardent soul with admiration burned. 

And on her thrilling accents breathless hung. 

viir. 

In ecstasy 1 listened while she played. 

Her lovely hand spoke volumes to my heart. 

Feeding the cherished flame that on it preyed. 

And revelled madly in its inmost part. 

Agiun we wandered o'er the verdant lawn. 

The joyous hours we passed in converse sweet— 

My thoughts, from ev'ry earthly object drawn. 

Centered within that heav'nly calm retreat. 

IX. 

At times, when April's fickle breath was warm, 

And Spring's mild sunbeams cheered the noontide hour# 
In a verandah, dressed with every charm 

Of creeping plants, she sat in queenly power. 

Queen of my soul, and every thought it bears. 

She sat, while lowly at her feet I lay. 

Feebly conveying to her sov'reign ears 

The humble homage that my heart .would pay. 


Thus in Elysium did I happy dwell, 

And fondly fancied she was mine for eveA 
Hope fanned the flame that Love hdd lit so well. 

And told my heart that time would part us never* * 

I saw before me years of boundless joy, 

Vistas of len^hened happmess appeared ; 

Nor pun nor ^ief intruded to alloy 

The pleasing prospect by love's brightness cheered. 

1 ^. 

A darkness, deep as Erebus, now spread 

Its thick'ning mantle o'er th' enchanted scene ; ' 

Visions of horror floated round mv head, 

Casting dismay whene joy had lately been. 

Amidst the gathering gloom a voice 1 heard, 

Deep as the howling of the midnight storm ; 

Which thus in tones like some ill-omened Mrd, 

Rushed to my brain, and broke the magic charm : 
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XU. 

Hold, mortal^ hold-^thy fondest hopes are vaiop— 
Loye as thou wiltv she neyer can be tUne. 
Remorseless fate forbid tbee to obtain 

Thy burniug heart’s desire» that bdng diyine* 
Whate’er the torture of thy doom may be» 

Thick walls of adamant must part ye ever ! 

Go, wretchedj hapless man, she’s not for thea— 
Another claims her— thine she can be never 1” 


XIII. 

Struggling to plead the cause of fervent love, 

1 started to my ^t, and thus awoke ^ 

Unconscious whether in earth# or heaven i^ve^ 

Or where the scene# or whose the voice that spoke. 
Slowly my scattered senses were restored. 

And with them came the memory of my dream, 
Bringing the image of that being adored. 

In all her beauty,’ bright as morning’s beam. 


XIV. 

Since then she’s my companion night and day. 
Where’er 1 move she’s ever by my side. 
Cheering my lonely path with brightest ray. 

Soothing my heart so sorely, deeply tried, j 
When midnight strikes the weary hour of rest, 

Her lovely image fills my closing eye ; 

With dreams of her my troubled sleep is bless'd. 
And at my waking she is ever nigh. 

XV. 

When life’s dull business clogs my wandering brain# 
Her rosy smile consoles me with its charm. 
Leading me nack in fancy once again 

To happy scenes witti love’s illusion warm. 

1 hold sweet converse with her mystic form, 

Her lovely lips in kindly tone reply. 

And lull the raging of the inward storm 

That racks my breast with hopeless misery. 

XVI. J 

Does musio sound, her voice alone I hear ; 

No other eong can e*er,Jbe sweet to me ; 

No other strain qbjx chai^ my spell-bound ea 
Tis filled by her enchanting melo^. 

Oft when ^e dew of silent eve desoenw, 

1 see her fairy fingers sweep the strii^s^ 

The aame deep pathos on her touch attenas, 

And yf^er’s genius to my mem’ry brings. ^ 

Dear blesSo idsion of that form beloved ! 

Hover around thy humble votary’s way t 
^ Comfort an aching heart from hope removed. 

While ccmstant atill to thee my voffs 1 pay. 

Thou art my pole-star In the mi&yht gloom^ 

Thou art tiie sun in whose brimt beams I Hve«« 
Whate’er in Hfr isaay be my future dooiii# 

No o^disr Unising noir bw heaven to giro. 
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CHAPTEE U 

•* Ohf hMv«n, thck ooft might read the booh of flite I 
And lee the mdlutlon of the timea. 

. , . . how choncei mock 

And chiyigea fill the cup of alteration 
With divert llauoril Ob» if this were teen* 

The happieit youth, viewing hie progreat throui^, 

T7hat perllapait, what croasea to entnei 
Would ahut the book, and lay him down and die—' 

Tit not ten yeara gone.*' 

SboondPart Kivo Hbitry IV., Act ///. Scene //. 

** Fmdent ftituri temporia ezitum 
Gagliginola nocte premit J>eua, 

Bidetquo al morlallt ultra 


Paetrepidet." 

Once upon a time^ as children’s sto- 
ries usually be^in^ (or rather used to 
begin when this old world was young 
and foolish, and children were chil- 
dren,) I fell asleep, and 1 dreamed a 
dream, and as you are in my confi- 
dence, gentle and, I hope, easily 
pleased, reader, 1 will tell it to you. 

I was out walking in the early grey 
of an autumn morning, on the bank 
of one of the canals of this city — 1 
forget which — perhaps 1 never knew 
-..and presently, a little way before 
me, I was aware of the presence of a 
man, with a large parchment-covered 
book open in his band, walking mu- 
singly, like myself. 1 went up to him, 
and smd — 

May 1 ask what do you here, and 
what is that book which you hold ?” 

He turned slowly to me. 

1 often walk here,” said he, *^and 
this is the Book of Fate, Do you 
wish to see it ?” 

" Oh, yes,” replied L « Give it to 
me. 1 would wish to know what is to 
become of me.” 

^^^You are a fool for that wish,” 
said he; *^but I am bound not to 
deny the knowledge to those who ask 
it. But I may warn. Read it not, 
for you cannot avert the inevitable 

n 

; Give it me,” said I, eagerly. I 
may at least learn not to waste my 
hopes, and employ myself to study re- 
sigoation.” 

I took the book from his hand. It 
was written like a registry, in alpha- 
betical order. I turned to my own 
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name. There were many of the same. 
I read the first hastily ; but mj inte- 
rest was fixed upon my own history, 
which 1 knew was written on the page 
following. I endeavoured to turn it, 
but in vain; the leaves fluttered in 
the breeze. I turned too many, and 
then going back, I passed over it. 
There was a spell u|)on my hand. 
Provoked with my fruitless efforts, I 
awoke, and behold it was a dream I 

Thb dwelt long on my memory. It 
was long ere I could overcome, in my 
waking beast, the regret of my dream- 
ing self for the failure of my endea- 
vom to penetrate the future, for I 
almost felt convinced I would have 
seen truth ; and I was desirous to see 
it. And is that all ? 

That’s fdl ; but have patience, in- 
dulgent reader ; the dream is no much 
in itself ; but thereby hangs a tale.” 
I am neither a poet nor a philosopher, 
and have th€refore no right to deal 
with the abstractions of humanity. 1 
am but a simple man, and without 
even the qualification of good gifts as 
a story-teller, to excuse my coming 
before you in that capacitv at all. If 
you take interest enough in this o'er 
true tale” to seek pmliation for my 
temerity, you will also be mercifukto 
forgive the manner in which it is re- 
late, and suffer me like a very proser, 
to commence, par le commeii/timiM, to 
show you the seed whence the ftidt 
sprung, and give you the cause as well 
as the ** effeta” of my intrusion. 

1 had forgotten my dream wd its dis- 
appomtment for manya long day, when 
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the form for the return of the ceniiui 
of the population for 1841» whic^ 
met mj ejes Ijii^ Un the hill«iable 
in mj domfcile^ No* Upp^ 
stireet, as I was returuing io my room 
after breahfaatf on tho second Mon« 
day in the pletimnt month of June, 
that year«. instantaoeottsly r^ualled it 
tomyrememhrance. ' 

I knew not ^y, as the dream 
spoke of the future, and this ques* 
tioned of the past ; but m endeayouT* 
lug to unravel the slight and tangled 
^ead of associations which might ac- 
count for its recurrence to my mind- 
in winding slowly back by the mazes 
through which my thoughts must have 
rapidly started ere they seized the 
dream midst the lumbers of memory, 
and connected it with the paper before 
me, I lighted upon not a few reflec- 
tions, and I said to myself, as did the 
author of the immortal << Doctor" to 
the Bhow Begum — ** It ought to be 
written in a book !" 

It" what ? That the memorial 
of the past, now lying to be filled in 
every house in this city, might find a 
voice to warm, from the desire of 
looking into the future. 1 thought of 
the many tales, in few words, each 
paper would contain — of the many 
** changes and chances of this mortal 
life" embraced within the last ten 
years, which would be brought before 
the eyes of old and young in every 
family that day. 

Matter-of-fact enough were the de- 
mands enumerated of the name, the 
age, the condition, single or married, 
and the date of marriage of each in- 
habitant of the house, then of those 
who had been its inhabitants, of the 
same family — who had«yield^ their 
life witbl^its walls during that period 
—their n&e, age, cause of death, &c. 

To hoir many would these words 
be like brine poured on a recent 
^woundr-to how many more woidd 
speak a reproach for their levity 
and forgetfulness; but still how im- 
pressLvelj to all mUt they read this 
one Ijpceu— that it iTwell 

. ^'QilsrOTmlrcftmlHea.'* 

'¥1^ truth to tell— for it was to telf 
•SS.^boug^ts retumed after their wan- 
, .winn^I considered of what events 
^ ^ recorded, in ftiat very paper 

/ ,^^|3(fore me 1 1» 


How terrible the arrat would have 
teemed to my heart# hod it been given 
me to read it ten years before ; and 
* yet how calmly I could look upon it 
now, as pasC-past !— irrevocable- 
bow tolerable 1 bad found what it had 
been asjguish to anticipate ; and turn- 
ing over my papers listlessly, to seek 
for some dates of occurrences that 1 
once thought could never be forgot- 
ten, two or three letters caught my 
eye. They were letters to the dead ; 
and there . were names there, and 
hopes, and' fears, and projects ; and 
where were now the objects sharers 
of them all ? Gone — changed— buried 
— forgotten, like a dead man out of 
mind;"* and where was the youth 
who wrote those letters, to whom 

never" and “for ever" were such 
familiar words? Is he wandering a 
dim spectre about the haunts of his 
departed joys? or has he already 
joined those he loved so well in an- 
other and a better world ? Is he? Was 
it I who traced these lines ? What am 
I ? I ground my teeth with anger — iny 
cheeks burned with shame — 1 did 
what I often do with myself— 1 fell 
out with the beast; we had high 
words. Thus they ran between us 

"Confound you for a worthless 
dog, 1 hate to think you belong to 
roe. That you were frivolous and in- 
dolent, 1 knew long ago ; but now 1 
find that is not the worst of you; 
though to that, perhaps, in part, per- 
tain your other vices; but you per- 
suaded me at one time you were so 
elevated, so tender and true, so pitifol 
and constant, your imagination so ex- 
alted, your soul so full of sensibility, 
that 1 forgave you many petty sins on 
account thereof ; and now see what a 
poor, vacillating, heartless wretch you 
are proved to to— how soon you have 
forgotten what once absorbed you— 
how your most powerful recoUections 
m * writ in water.' I will never be- 
lieve you again. Get out of my sight 
— ^you (fisgust me." 

" Think again," says my poor self, 
humbly,- " before you give me up. 
Am 1 worse than*my neighbours? 
Have you done more, in your accusa- 
tions of me, than read aloud a page of 
the book nf human nature, as com- 
monly printed ? Do you not know 

•••HlDaeUauwSttAiuitat mtttabUUjr’’* 

Look around you, and see if you And 





one man ip P thousand who has a 
ftoadier.s^dt than jourselfi 1 will 
give you leave to say what you will of 
tne; Has the disconsolate wi- 
dower of last year^ to whose wedding* 
you are asked to go to-morrow, or 
Miss Laokaday» whose lover was killed 
hy a fall out hunting a week^^ soon 
to give her a right to wear weeds^ and 
mourn becomingly a twelvcpiontli and 
a day ? Wasn’t it well she was spared 
a blush at dropping them, to become 
Lady Tucker within four months of 
bis death ? or — or — or >” 

In shortf the ro^e xtea on so 
volublyi and spoke so badly of the rest 
of the world, that I was obliged to 
stop him. He failed to make out much 
of a case for himself certainly; he 
acknowledged he was naturally gay, 
but not a hardened fellow in the main ; 
that “upon his maturity” he had 
hitherto met with no person worthy of 
enduring remembrance, though he had 
thought he had ; that his sorrow had 
been sincere as long as it lasted ; that 
he had new things to think of every 
day; that he was ** unfortunately** 
young, and youth will be elastic, so 
that though I would not be reconciled 
to him in a moment, I was very willing 
to let judgment go by default, lest he 
should get the better of me in the 
argument. 

“ Have^ it your own way,” said I, 
doggedly, “and hold your peace— 1 
am tired thinking of you,” and I flung 
myself back in ray “oaken broken 
elbow chair,” redolent of dirt and 
comfort, as is every article of furni- 
ture in this my glory hole, from the 
ricketty-looking, but solid old table, 
covered with an “o/fa podrida" of 
books and scraps of paper, broken 
tools, and odd boot straps, disabled 
fire-arms, and half-solved problems, to 
the soft uncomely footstool by the 
fender, every inkstain on whose once 
crimson complexion I am familiar 
with, even to affection. Sir Thomas 
Brown’s works lay open on the table ; 
my eye fell upon this passage— 

“ Darkness and light divide the course 
of time, aud oblifion shares with me- 
mory the the worthiest part even of our 
living beings. We slightly remember 
our felicities, and the smartest strokes 
of affliction leave but short smart upon 
us ; sense eudureth no extremities, and 
sorrows destroy us or themselves; to 
weep into stones are fables. Afflictions 


Induee Callosities; miseries fHre slippm 
or fall like snow upon us, #hieb hotf 
withstandmg is. no unhappy st^^ty. 
To he ignorant of ojils to 
forgetful of ovUt pasV Is, ^ '3^rcirat,pro« 
vision in nature' wheroby we 'digest' the 
mixture of our fow and ovtt days.** . 

And is it even so? Alasi poor ^ 
humanity, that our hearts should be 
m^ble as our frames^ to wblch soiaei^ 
thing is hourly lost or acquired^, nnd 
et still that we should be unwilling 
elievers hi the reality of that uncon- 
scious vital operation! Humiliating 
philosophy, how our^ souls protest 
against it, even while our experience 
coTifirms its truth. Yet is it true? 
Is not our revolt against the imputa- 
tion of instability to ourselves, and our 
desire and belief in the eternity of our 
own memories, in the thoughts of 
others a silent testimony that there U 
a love which will not perish — a pulse 
in deep-hearted affection which death 
cannot bid pause? I will believe it 
though it never beat in my breast for 
human being, and may never beat for 
me. Why are we given to yearn after 
this undving love, if it may never, never 
be ours ? The subject did not bear 
musing on. 1 rose and lounged over 
to the little Gothic window roofed out 
upon the slates — prospect well known 
but ever new — the old blackened 
housetops to the left — the mountains 
and trees dimly seen in the distance, 
sometimes clear and radiant in sun- 
light and gpreen, and again dark and 
mysterious with night and shadow — 
and nearer still the wide and mighty 
sea stretched in its quiet vastness, 
then dotted with fair ships and tcftiVe 
gleaming Coati— bright, calm, gkosy, 
but instinct with power, like the strong 
heart of buoyant youth when filled 
with that indescribable delight which 
the mere sense of being sometimes 
inspires, but oft, vague, troubled mists, 
like these broken reminiscences of the 
past — dimmed hopes of the future. I 
leaned my bead against the window 
frame and mused on; nature offered 
no distraction to my thoughts, 
perversely she seemed to give me 
sympathy. I was weary of myself, of 
my youth, of its vain unconseorated 
delights, its fleeting pleasures, with 
which for me no feeling, of eternity 
might henceforth blend ; 1 longed for 
age, with its hacknied expertenee, its 
chill meterii^ ivlffdom, lu 
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Juat then a sudden burst of sunshine 
fell on the white monument on Killiaej 
Hill* and lit with tranquil ffladness the 
grey rocks and green com fields below, 
and the scarce panting sea. I thought 
of heaven. 

** Ssrely flieie fSv«r|ih oflptnttoiu there 
Shell gr«i9 Uietr foil derixet 
And this unBottled fire 

Hum ctlinly, brightly, tn ImmorUl olr I" 

Bat why should I dwell longer on my 
own contemplations— -enough that I 
passed half an hour looinng out of the 
window, and then having inducted my- 
self into a tolerably dusty frock coat, 
and equipped myself with hat, gloves, 
and cane, 1 left the house and saun* 
tered slowly down the street. 

1 had no settled purpose ; 1 had left 
home because 1 did not well know 
wfaat to do with myself within, and 
thought, ** if thought it may be called 
which thought was none,*’ that some 
idle excitement might be possibly en- 
countered without — I cared not much 
of what kind, ** from pitch and toss 
to manslaughter,'* which might serve 
to turn the current of my wayward 
disobedient thoughts that ran hard 
upon discontentment with human 
nature in general and my own in par* 
ticular. Had a temptation come across 
me — a match at cricket, a bet sjt Rigby's 
gallery, a row round the harbour, or 
a mad gallop on the fifteen acres, 
might have given a fresh impulse to 
my spirits, and taken me ten minutes 

sooner from street, and then — 

what then ? You and 1 might never 
have been [acquainted* But none of 
these things were presented to me— 
eo0y body was out of town. I strolled^ 
dn^ looking up at some of the open 
windows of the dusty ^ houses, and 
and wondering where the familiar 
owners were disporthig themselves, 
when L'WAS elopped at the steps of a 
large bouse in about the middle of the 
street, by a policeman who had just 
closed ^ door of the house behind 
him, and was descending when he ad- 
dressed me* # 

^ Is the master at^me, Mr. Frank, 
if you please ? 1 was just going up to 
ask, . what fd best do about the 
pooiigentlemaii that's in this house ; 
i*re had some trouble with him, and 
be^s not quite right in his head I'm 
think^, and yot lie^s not all out 
aslr^ither..^^' 


I knew the roan well ; he was the 
son of an old tenant of my father, who 
had procured him his situation. " No, 
Dwyer, my father is out; hut what do 
yon want with him ?" 

It seemed that when he had left the 
usual form for the return of the census 
the dajr before, at the house he had 
just quitted, there had been some 
demur on the part of the servant as 
to receiving it. She said the house 
was empty, joiA referred to her mas- 
ter’s agent, who managed all his busi- 
ness; but V after some hesitation she 
took it, and when he called again that 
morning, she acknowledged that her 
master was in the house, and she 
feared dying ; that she could not go 
out and leave him alone, nor if sho 
was able to do so, did she know to 
whom to apply, as he had no friends 
or relations whom she had ever seen 
or heard of, and he refused to see any 
person. I inquired his name. 

I believe it’s Daly, sir ; but I'd be 
thankful if you’d just step over and 
speak to the old woman yourself, if it 
wouldn't be too much trouble, for Fve 
a wish for the poor gentleman*" 

** You have seen him then,” said I. 

She told me to make my way in 
whether she would or no, so I said I 
should see him sir about the paper, 
and that’s the only plea that any one 
can take leave to see him on. He 
looks mighty bad and he ought to have 
a doctor or his clergy with him — may- 
be, sir, if you could get to speak to 
him, you might bring him to reason." 

Interested in this whimsical ac- 
count, 1 accompanied Dwyer to the 
door; 1 had remarked the house 
often — it was the largest in the 
street, and on one side detached from 
the rest. It seemed quite deserted, 
at least, I had never seen any person 
go in, or out of it, and through 
the lower windows, dim with accumu- 
lated dust, there was nothing visible 
hut the bare walls and folding doors 
of a large room and larger hall; 
the paint was worn off the railings, 
the padlocks of the area were rusty 
and cankered, the • fiagstones below, 
untrodden and overgrown with «p*ass; 
it was a dreary looking abode; it 
might have been inhabited before tbe 
last ten or twelve years, but sbee 
that period it had always seemed to 
me in the same state that It was in 
tiien, there were no billi upon it. 
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nor had there been any in my remem- 
brance^ so I had concluded that it was 
in law. We ascended the steps^ and 
one sincrle knock, which the sombre 
appearance of the house perhaps 
caused me to think sounded hollow 
and loud, brought the old woman to 
the ^ door. She regarded me with 
dubious and inhospitimle eye ; seeming 
to suspect I came with hostile inten- 
tions, and a sense of the awkward- 
ness of my position as an unbidden 
intruder upon a stranger's privacy, 
prevented ray instantly addressing 
her. While I was endeavouring to 
extemporize some pretext, for living 
accompanied Dwyer, he anticipated 
me. 

" Well, Mrs. Delany, you know Fm 
not hard, but a man must stand by 
his duty,’ or lose his place. 1 must 
bring that paper, right or wrong to 
the office tb-night, and if he won’t 
All ,it^ why be must answer for it, 
and that would be troublesome, to 
Bay no more ; but here's a neighbour, 
Mr. Telford, and if he says that the 
rnasther is in no way to be account- 
able for the likes, being sick, and 
undther the care of a doctor, well 
and good ! Its nothing to me you 


know, but maybe the master weuld 
have no objection to see hiffli if he 
heard he was friendly.*' 

. ''He’s mighty bad,'* She relied, ^ 
'' sure enough, no matter who tmnks 
it, and it's for death he must be Pm 
afeard since he tuk so asy to the 
notion of seein any one, for up tO 
last week the thought that it 'ud oomb 
but that he was in it at all atall,’od 
be enouji^h to set him wild, anyhow ; 
I’ll ax himself will he see yees.** 

On this the crone left us standing 
at the door, and chaining it a^ar to 
prevent our entrance. Meanwhile she 
went away ; in about five minutes she 
returned, and opening it, desired the 
man to follow her ; I entered the 
hall with him and asked her per- 
mission to remain there until his 
return, she hesitated for a few mo- 
ments, but at length consented, and 
with unexpected civility, wiped the 
dust off a chair standing near for 
my accommodation, and went up the 
stairs with Dwyer, leaving me to my 
lucubrations — having taken the first 
step in an adventure with that success 
which generally favours boldness or 
impudence, which you may please to 
call it. 


GRAFTER II. 


“ Oh, open the door.** 

Old Scotob Ballad. 

He to defolto was that no mannere man 
Scarcely might him kimyen jrhero he went 
So WM he lean, and theiw hnd wan 
And fiselile, that ho walkotii by potent. 

And what thing wns the cauee of all his pain, 

. . he n'olde the cause' plain.*' - 

Oeadobb. 


The hall was a square of about forty 
feet, paved %hequer-wi80 with black 
and white marble, two high windows 
looked out upon the street. On the 
left hand side was a deeply sunk old- 
fashioned fire-place, or rather hearth, 
in which stood an urn of out steel, 
cankered with age and rust. On the 
other side was a door opening, I 
presumed, into a parlour, and opposite 
the hall- door was another which stood 
open, showing a wide passage ot cor- 
ridor, off which there were two other 
rooms visible, showing the house to 
be double, and evidenUy of large size. 

Springing out of the hall (which 
was the full height of the house 
and roofed by a domed skylight) was 
a #ide stone staircase with fanciful 


iron balustrades, four flights of 
were visible from the hall, when they 
were closed by folding doors, througn 
which, when Dwyer and the md 
woman had disappeared, 1 was at 
leisure to contemplate my Situation, 
and gather coqjeotures from the aspect 
of the house, and imagine the proba- 
bilities with regard to its bccimant. 

Scanty, indeed, was the food fbr 
conjecture here, for furniture these 
was none, but the seat 1 had occupied, 
and underneath the hollow staircase 
a bwe old-fashioned sedan chair, with 
G. D. in brazen letters upon it, and a 
half-effaced coat of arms, which, hAtig 
unskilled in heraldry, afforded fise no 
clue to its ownershin. t 
to open its door, but in vaki') 




MW (firom dUuse, I oup^e.) i$M>(«d 
•n mj efforts, and I «ould 
through the dim ivindow the^ bhie 
cushions* draperr* and curtains; trim- 
med with tarnished silrer lace: this 
bad probably been the veliicle of some 
old dowager — ^mother* aunt* or grand- 
mother of its present ownm% What 
visions of elbow sleeves* powdered 
beads* hoops* cards* and cardinals* 
might it not conjure up before him. 
My tother scrutiny and cogitations 
were stopped by the re-appearance of 
Dwyer at the folding doors of the 
lobby afore-mentioned* beckoning me 
to come op after him. After passing 
through them* we ascended to the 
highest story of the house* and knock- 
ing at a low door* entered a large 
attic* the windows of which opened on 
the roof, which was partly flat* and 
surrounded by a low parapet wall : the 
room was uncarpeted* and contained 
little more than a small bed and an 
arm chair* on which sat the object of 
my curiosity. He was a tall man* of 
spare figure* and seemed about forty 
years of hge. He might have been 
even younger* allowing for the effects 
of grief or sickness ; or he might have 
been several years older, as the long 
hidr which hung in straggling IocIes 
over his coat was nearly white; his 
forehead was high and narrow* and 
crossed with many lines* os if caused 
by its frequent corrugation from pain ; 
his nose was a fine aquiline, and 
though evidently sharpened bv ill 
healm, it preserved still an'^amiolt 
feminine delicacy and softness of out- 
line : his eyes of a deep blue* which 
had a kind of suffused brightness* were 
large and sunken : be was the wreck 
of a very handsome man ; but in the 
nncertaiu expression qf countenance* 
and tremulous movement of the under 
lip* I t^ght there seemed evidence 
of airjl^^ipiured intellect. This was 
impression a first glance gave me ; 
but wW he looked at me with calm 
•cvuttny for4iahove a minute* and then 
laidi with perfect rationality and com- 
I don't know ]^ou* sir ; may 
inquire what joufMhusiness is here* 
and with me ?" My presence of mind 
entirely forsook me* on fiodinjg myself 
in the presence not of ^ an idiot* or 
madman* as 1 had anticipated* but of 
a person as sane as myself, and prob- 
ably as willing to resent the insult of 
iU.i4tmAve visit 1 muttered eome- 


tMng idiottt the ''paper which Dwyer 
}iad left* and* truth to tell* hearttly 
wished myself away* as I could not 
reconcile it to myself to impose my 
curiosity under false pretences, but 
had no present alternative. Happily 
he did not doubt me. 

Ob* yes — the number* born* mar- 
ried* died-^but she did not die here !— 
not here — I cannot exactly remem- 
ber.” 

He paused ; 1 thought his mind was 
wandering** and took courage to say— 

** I beg your pardon for this intru- 
sion* sir ; hut the certificate of a phy- 
sician will be a full excuse for your 
not being subjected to painful compli- 
ances ; you seem ill able for business 
at present, and if there is any friend 
or relative whom you might wish to 
see* I will be happy to be the bearer 
of your wishes on the subject.” 

111*” said he ; ** I am a dying man 
— I know it— I have no desire for a 
physician, for his exertions would be 
in vain. I have a friend, however ; 
but 1 do not wish to see him ; but if 
you will secure his presence when I 
am dead, I will be thankful to you.” 
He spoke slowly* taking breath with 
difficulty between each few words. 

There was a touching dignity in his 
manner and language, which, together 
with the solitary and hopeless nature 
of his circumstances, moved me deeply* 
for his wasted frame and ghastly 
countenance too plainly showed the 
truth of his conviction. 

' I ^ Reckon on me with security* sir*” 
replied I* *'to fulfil all your com- 
mands; but meanwhile suffer me^ 
call in a medical man : I cannot but 
hope that j/onr anticipations are 
groundless. See a phy§cian to-day* 
and to-morrow* if you are able for 
business* you con speak of it” 

" Young man,” said he* grasping 
my arm with a strong pressure* you 
do not know me : to you death might 
be terrible— to me he is familiar— I 
can meet him now calmly— all I love 
is with the dead. I have seen no per- 
son for many ''years past but that 
woman. I have but one wish— one 
command ; and there is a person who 
will execute that* 1 trust If I must 
see a phvsician* so let it be..-(my will 
is powerless now— it is little mattor.^ 
my object is already achievedk** 

Fearful of his rcseinding this per- 
mission* i left the room* and seeing 
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to the servant to follow me, T waited 
for her in the hall. 

“ good woman, I fear year 
mpter is dying, and it is necessary his 
friends should be informed of his con- 
dition ; do you know who they are ? — 
he wishes to settle his affairs, but he 
is not quite himself at present — is 
he ?’* 

** Och, ho has his sinses right 
enough, sir,” replied she, “only he*s 
quare, an* I dunna any wan belongin' 
to him : I think he has no wan. I’m 
twelve year width him, and sorra wan 
ever come to look afther him, barriri* 
yersilf. Whiniver they called for 
taxes or the like, they was all sint to 
Mr. Barrett on the quay to bo ped ; 
and any thing was done to the house, 
mysilf had ordhers to see aflher.” 

“ And does Mr. Barrett know any 
thing of your master ?” 

“ The gintleman niver seen him, sir, 
nor no wan but mesiif knew he was in 
it at all, beyant all he bid to be denied 
to Mr. Barrett ; twicet a year he brings 
a letther for him, and the masther 
laves apaperwith me for him, whinever 
be comes, and towld me to tell him he 
was in the counthry. Mesiif has been 
afeard this while back since lie's been 
gettin* so donny; only that be niver 
was like another. 1 done all 1 could 
width him, but he’d roar murdher at 
me if 1 dar sfiake of telling any doc- 
thor about him, and this was the 
way it was width me ; I’m thinkin' he 
seen a power of trouble in his time, ar 
ma^be done some badness whin he was 
young, that he’s 'thinkin* to make up 
for now. He does be readin’ or 
writin’ always, or talkin’ out, and he 
alone. In the day he sted a’inost 
always in bid,' and thin in the evenin' 
he'd git up, and walk all through the 
place like a sperrit ; and this was his 
way iver since he come in it, till about 
a month ago, whin he tuk this sick- 
ness heavy an his heart ; it's a cowld 
I believe, but anyhow a trifle id sarve 
to kill him now.” 

I will spare the recital in her Ian- 
age further, and say shortly that all 
could learn from her was, that 
about twelve years before she was in 
the habit of doing char work in the 
house for the servants, when it was in- 
habited, for a month or six weeks, by 
its owner and his wife — a Mr. Whych- 
cot, a gentleman from England, a 
brother of her master's; that when 
VoL. XXVL— No. 154. 


» -thev&mily left it, and - went to the 
eounti^, she had the care of the house 
—that once, after Mr. Wbycbcot 
came there for a day along with her 
master, and she believed they 
some words, but upon what subject she 
did not know ; hut the day after Mr. 
Whychcot shot himself, somewhere 
out near the park, and was carried 
home there, and buried in the church 
near, as the jury brought in a verdict 
of temporary derangement ; and she 
heard that his wife died the week after 
of fright and grief, and that his bro- 
ther had got the property. She still 
remained there, and was paid as 
usual by Mr. Barrett, who had been 
Mr. Whychcot's agent ; and late one 
evening, in the course of a month 
after she heard these circumstances, 
her present master came to the door, 
and told her he was coming to live 
there ; but desired her to inform no 
person, but to tell all inquirers that 
he was out of town, which command 
she had strictly obeyed, going out 
only for the purpose of getting her 
payment from Mr. Barrett, or of pro- 
curing necessaries for herself and him. 
She told me that Mr. Barrett called 
him Mr. Daly. She seemed an hon- 
est, worthy old woman, and anxious 
about her unfortunate master. 1 re- 
commended her to remain near him as 
much as possible until my return, and 
not to mention her conference with 
me, and I left the house, pondering 
oversow all this would end. 

1 had involved myself in an affair 
mysterious enough to give free scope 
for fancy ; but at that moment interest 
foB the life of the poor man took the pre- 
cedence in my mind of curiosity as to 

his story. I went directly to Dr. 's; 

he was not at liome, but hearing that 
he would be at home in an hour, 1 
proceeded to seek an interview with 
Mr. Barrett — the agent to whom the 
servant had referred me, and 1 found 
him in his office on — quay. He 
was a round, smart, well-drest, dap- 
per little man, with a tolerable 
dress, but with that indescribable air 
of assumption, which is generally cha- 
racteristic of the bearing of a certain 
class of Dublin attorneys. Bear with 
me, numerous and respectable body ; 
ye may afford to smile at the taunt of 
a briefless barrister ; ye have the 
Um in your own hands, while, ^not 
having the fear of Lord Chesterfield 
2h 
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before my eyes, (who so strenuously 
warns the young aspirant for fashion, 
against bringing sweeping olauses 
against particular professions) I de- 
nounce your manners as “very pe- 
culiar.’* 

But to return to Mr. Barrett: I 
presented him with my card, and re- 
quested to know whether he was agent 
to Mr. Baly, who had a house in 
— street. He nodded in the affirma- 
tive* I inquired whether he was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, or could 
inform me whether he had any rela- 
tives living, to whom I could apply, 
as 1 had some disagreeable surmises 
with regard to his health, state of 
mind, &c. He told me he was not at 
all acquainted with him, having never 
seen him but once, a. short time before 
his brother, Mr. Whychcot’s death — 
that since his accession to the property, 
his intercourse had been carried on 
with him entirely by letter, and that 
his communications were perfectly sa- 
tisfactory and rational. He smiled 
significantly, adding, “He is an odd 
character, 1 believe, but well able to 
take care of his affairs ; he is too in- 
dolent to look after them himself, but 
he knows they are in safe hands. 1 
have lodged for twelve years back, one 
thousand pounds half yearly to his 


credit, in the bank, and 1 understand 
he does not draw above fifty pounds 
per annum from it. I have made 
many efforts to see him, but in vain ; 
so whatever happens, I am not to 
blame. I am not aware of his having 
any relatives in this country ; but if 
he has, he knows of them, and they 
of him, I dare venture to say. They 
were an eccentric family, I fancy : his 
brother died under odd circumstances 
— ^perhaps ybu know ?” 

I made some further inquiries ; but 
failed to discover any thing which could 
throw light on the subject, or account 
for the mysterious seclusion in which 
Mr. Daly had chosen to envelope him- 
self. I was not particularly prepo- 
sessed by the demeanour of the spruce 
little gentleman ; and having no rea- 
son to conclude that a man, who 
clearly occupied no other position as 
regarded him than that of collector of 
his rents, would be better qualified 
than myself to aid or soothe him, I 
did not think it necessary at present 
to inform him of the circumstances 
under which 1 had become acquainted 
with the subject of my inquiries j 
therefore thanking him for his infor- 
mjition, I made my exit, and returned 
to Dr. ’s. 


CHAPTER in. 

« are at rest.” 


I found Doctor , having just 

entered his study; and when he had 
listened patiently to my narrative* of 
the events of the morning, with his 
usual cordial kindness volunteered 
to accompany me instantly to — 
street. 

It was impossible for him to offer 
en opinion as to the probable disease 
of the unfortunate roan ; nor did be 
thhik there was just ground to infer 
that his intellect was impaired, from 
the mere fiict of t^singular inode of 
lifh he had adopteoT 
“ Until I have seen him,” said he, 
^ we cannot determine on "the proper 
course to be taken as to the arrange- 
ment of his affairs.’* 

We agreed that it was best that he 
should introduce himself to the pa- 
tient alone ; and a few minutes brought 
1^8 to the door, lu about a quarts of 


an hour he came down to the h|Jl, 
where 1 anxiously awaited him, and 
we left the house together. 

“ Is he dying. Doctor ?** 

“ Surely,** replied he ; “ fhst — no 
art could save him. Indeed I should 
say, as far as my experience goes, that 
twenty-four hours will probably be his 
utmost period. He has dropsy of the 
obest, superinduced, as well as 1 can 
judge from the symptoms he detailed, 
by long-standing organic disease of 
the heart ; pooV fellow 1” 

“ Did he give you no hint as to his 
history — his wishes, &o. ?’* 

“ None whatever. 1 left all that to 
you ; but it is due to us both that they 
should be inquired into, and that im- 
mediately ; and his friends, if he has 
any, be m^e aware of his condition. 
I think you said he was a man of pro- 
perty ?•* 
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‘*Do you think his intellects af- 
fected ?” 

Not in the least ; he is as sane as 
you or I, and it strikes me I have 
seen him before — his countenance is a 
remarkable one. I do not now recall 
where» but I cannot but think his face 
is not unknown to me. I have it — it 
was at Irwin’s I saw him, in the year 
’22 — at a party in Irwin’s rooms in 
college; and the name, too — Daly; 
it is the same man. Irwfn, I have no 
doubt, knows all about him ; but 
where to find him — he may be in 
liussia or Constantinople, for aught I 
know.” 

Oh ! leave me to find out Trwdn,” 
s;iid 1 ; “he is in town ; I met him 
Inst week, moping down Grafton- 
f-treet; but, meanwhile, can nothing 
Ijj done for the unhappy man ? — is 
there no palliative ? — ho ought not to 
bo left solely to that old servant.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied ; “ some 
j)erson ought to be provided to sit up 
uith him. I wished him to see a 
rlorgyman, for there was no use in 
concealing the truth. Indeed, he 
seemed fully aware of it ; hut he was 
yn strongly averse to tliis, that I did 
not urge him much, as it is matter of 
feeling. As for remedies, ether and 
opiates might afibrd a temi)orary re- 
lief. I will send some slight prepara- 
tion of the kind ; but it is vain to hope 
1 iincerning him. In this case you are 
as good a physician as 1 ; but 1 will 
call again to-morrow. Farewell. I 
would have you seek Irwin tovt de 
Auite/* 

So saying. Doctor walked away. 

I was rather chagrined at the eassy, 
business-like manner in which the 
good doctor treated this matter ; and 
internally, perhaps, half accused him 
of barbarity for his seeming insouriance, 

I returned to the house, and made ar- 
rangements with the old woman to 
f pend the night there myself, and asked 
lier if she required any comfort or 
necessary for her master, which 1 
could procure. She told me that 
there was nothing wanting, that his 
inhabiting the wretched room he was 
in was entirely bis own choice, and 
that he could not be induced to leave 
it, though the other rooms in the house 
were fully and even luxuriantly fur- 
nished; and that he would take nothing 
but tea, or such slop^ as she was well 
able to prepare for him. 


Musing on the singular adventure 
in which I had thus unexpectedly em- 
barked, and on the best consolations I 
could bring to this mournful and mys- 
terious death-bed, I made my way to 
Irwin's lodgings, and heard, to my 
dismay, that he was out of town, and 
would not return until the following 
day. So I went hack, heavy and dis- 
pirited, to Mr. Daly’s, and found him 
in the access of a paroxysm of anguish, 
from oppression of breathing, which 
lasted for some time. The applica- 
tion of an opiate plaister and a sooth- 
ing draught just sent by Dr. — 
gave him temporary relief. It was a 
painful task to call his attention to 
worldly affairs at such a season. 1 
hardly knew how to commence it; 
but, strange to say, he was more com- 
posed than I, and in pauses of mitiga- 
tion, told me that his will and papers 
were deposited in his desk in the i^oom 
below ; that the former had been care- 
fully prepared long since, and that his 
heir was aKo to be his executor. Ho 
sent for it, and caused me and the old 
servant to witness it. I mentioned 
Irwin. 

“ That is the man,” said he. « I 
would not desire to see him now. I 
ought, perhaps, to have done so ere 
this ; but 1 had not courage, and naw 
I am unable. He was a true friend, 
and will love me too well to mourn 
for me. I will not doubt that he will 
fulfil my wishes ; hut should he hesi- 
tate, dr not he at hand when I die, 1 
charge you to see them enforced to 
the letter — I allude to the minute di- 
rections 1 have given as to the dispo- 
sal of my body. Promise me this * — 
and ho looked at me with dying ear- 
nestness. • 

I was painfully moved. “ Rely 
upon it, sir,” said T, “that, as far as 
possible, your commands shall be held 
sacred. Mr. Irwin is an intimate 
friend of mine ; but I need not ur^e 
you to believe in his fidelity. He wRl 
be here to-morrow.” 

He smiled-^“ 1 trust that may l>9 
too late." 

The exertion of speaking had ex- 
hausted him, and a fresh paroxysm 
was the consequence. When this 
passed, it was but to be succeeded by 
another ; but in the momentary inter- 
vals, with a reinforced power of mind 
which now seems to he incredible, be 
ftpoke calmly— courageously. I prayed 
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him to think of hereafter — of that in- 
' visible world to which he was so swiftly 
going. The fearful reality gave me 
eloquence. 

** I have thought of it/’ said he — 
** it is peace^ peace.” 

But why should 1 dwell on this 
scene. I am a novice at description^ 
and more graphic pens than mine 
have vainly attempted to pourtray 
what it is to see soul and body part. 
I will not seek to move any heart by 
giving minutely the passages of that 
night. What stirred me deeply might 
seem common-place to many. To die 
is common-place ; but if there be one 
who, however, with anxious eye, 
watched the progress of t|ie disease 
that preyed on him, he will be well 
able to realize that spectacle w'hich, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. In 
no other malady is the powerful, slow, 
sure grasp of the iron hand of death 
so visible. The drilling links, the 
gradual extinction of vitality, the em- 
purpled features fading to an ashen 
Due, the labouring breast which strug- 
gles still, heaving for breath, after 
longer and longer intervals, till at 
length one long, low, gurgling sigh, 
which seemed to me easier than the 
rest, closed his last pang — then was 
the victory decided. 1 thought that, 
worn out with pain, he slept ; but a 
significant look from the servant, who 
stood silent at the foot of the bed, un- 
deceived me. 

“He is gone,” said she, quietly; 
and moving up to the pillow, glared 
the light on the fallen jaw and wide- 
open eyes of the dead man. We were 
alone with the body. 

She closed the glazing eyes, and 
bound a cloth under th^ chin, while I, 
fixed and almost stupified, sat looking 
on. She then opened the lattice— .the 
swallows were just beginning to twitter 
under the window, as the early dawn 
was grey. I rose mechanically, and 
walked over to look out upon the 
parting clouds, and gazed vacantly 
like one in a dream. . 1 know not how 
long I stood there. ^Aftcr a w'hile, 1 
turned ; there was the old woman, the 
glimmering candle with its long wick 

S cuffed, and on the little table beside 
narrow bed — white, bare, and coin- 
‘Tbrtless— -stuod the half- full phial of 
^medicine, and bowl of whey, provided 
for its now painless occupant — the 
cold, calm, majestic eorpse. I looked 


on it long and steadily — ^how dignified, 
how stately — it was a noble statue. 1 
could not analyse my feelings, and 
hardly collect my thoughts, the events 
had hurried upon me so rapidly. 
There he lay — a man whose existence 
I had not known when the sun, now 
about to rise, had risen yesterday-— of 
whose living history I knew nothing, 
and now I was his sole confidant. 
What had he been — what untold mi- 
series had kid him low ? 

When standing by the death-bed of 
one we love, wc are too full of keen 
anguish for reflection, we think not of 
ourselves but of him ; but when not 
under the pressure of actual grief, 
there is, in my opinion, an elevating 
influence in the presence of a corpse 
which must he felt, unless by those 
inured by custom to the sight. Who 
but at times must envy it, and long to 
die ? I speak not of this as though it 
were a pious feeling, hut a kind of na- 
tural reconciliation W'ith mortality 
which inspires us — a mood which, per- 
haps, it would be wise to encourage. 
We cannot but endow the departed 
soul with the same peaceful rest ex- 
pressed in the features of its late te- 
nement, and hope, if not say, “ Surely 
it is. well with him.” 

Some lines of that great and good 
man, John Wesley, came forcibly into 
my mind ; and if they want the eleva- 
tion of poetic diction to commend them 
to the critical reader, their homely 
embodiment of actual impressions may 
atone for its absence. The feelings 
they express were mine for the momapt, 
as with interest and aw^e 1 contem- 
plated the still face of this utter stran- 
ger: 


“ Oh, lovely appearance of death, 

What sight upon earth is so fair ? 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead body compare. 
With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled— 
In love with the beautiful clay, 

And longing to lie in its stead ! 

“ To mourn and to siiflTer is mine, 

While bound in life’s prison 1 breathe, 
And still for deliverance pine. 

And press to the issues of death. 
What now with my tears I bedew, 

Oh, might 1 this moment bocomc ; 
My .spirit created anew, 

My body consigned to the tomb.’’ 
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CHAPTER iV. 


“ Llvei there a record which hath told 
That ihe vaa weddcdi widowed, old ?" 

' UnICM those eyes deceive, 

X may, I must, I will believe 

That she, whose charms so meekly glow. 

Is whut she only seemed below.*' 

J. Moktoomeby. 


In meditations such as these, an hour 
or more passed away ; and then the 
glorious morning sun beamed through 
the window into the lonely ch«amber 
of death. How bright and beautiful 
looked the far hills, and how fresh and 
green in the early dew the rank grass 
and trees, even in the town garden, or 
rather waste plot of ground, at the 
back of the house ; and then the birds, 
in their summer merriment, were /liit- 
tering through the branches, particu- 
larly one sweet thrush, who was the 
chief musician — 

"Ills dark winjis 

Quivered with son^, such free triuuiphuiit i<ung, 

Ah If tears were nut, os if hreuking henita 

Hml not a place lielow." 

How shall we explain our ch«ingeful 
hearts to ourselves? The scene and 
hour gave a sudden revulsion to my 
thoughts — I felt, thrilHngly, a sense of 
life, and youth, and strength too vivid 
to forget. 

Then, hark ! there came a voice of 
bells— joy-bells— pealing merrily. Was 
it because death had won ? Ay ! it 
was — I did not recollect at the time 
the cause — but it was the anni verstiry of 
the battle of Waterloo, To how many 
had that gay chime been as a knell, 
and told of youth and bravery quelled 
in its beauty and pride — of manly vi- 
gour, and soft, fond, filial, paternal 
husband's love, for ever paralysed and 
chilled ; to how many n heart it told 
its 

“ Duly hope 

llad died beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds i'* 

But these thoughts did not come be- 
fore me then. Bells !— some .<«ay their 
sound is ever mournful. I think not 
so; but this— it is the must sympa- 
thetic music. It ever speaks of hope or 
of despair — bursting forth, we know 
not whence, the instrument and cause 
alike invisible. The passing bell— the 
knell-^hns not its high, lone, weird, 
monotonous vibration — without modu- 
lation, without harmony, but solemnly 


melodious — an inexplicable magic ? 
Like the departing pulsation of life, it 
strikes and stops, and we pause, and 
lo! it strikes again, and again, and 
again, and again, and then there is a 
longer pause, and we listen— but in 
vain, we hear it no more ; but it 
leaves the ear still expectant, for it 
'^died and gave no sign.” 

And joy-bells — ore they not joyous, 
with their quick, successive cadence 
“never ending, still beginning ?” They, 
too, leave the sounds unfinished ; but 
then the heart only hopes for a peal 
more joyful than the last — a dia- 
pason would there seem a chord of 
woe, a signal that all was over, 

1 listened, and still they chimed on. 
The morning wore away ; but I could 
not awake myself to reality sufficiently 
to consider what was best to be done, 
or rather what 1 should first do. The 
noise and cries in the street first aroused 
me to a sense of my position ; and 
speaking to the old woman, who now, 
worn out with watching and weariness, 
1 perceived had fallen a.s]eep in her 
chair, 1 told her that it would be ne- 
cessary fV»r me to seal her master's 
desk and property, until 1 should re- 
turn in a frw hours with his executor 
and man of business, to have his will 
read, and its provisions carried into 
effect. 

She, pooi^ old creature, seemed 
really in heart-felt grief^ nor (as might 
have been expected, considering her 
class and situation,) jealous of the inter- 
ference of one whose position with 
regard to her late master might par- 
donably have excited suspicions, if not 
distrust, in a less honest and upright 
mind, and he taken advantage of b^a 
grasping and unfeeling one. 

** Tlien you'd betther come to the 
drawiti'-room, sir ; it was there 1 put 
back the paper ho sent me width hst 
night.'* She said Mr. Daly, even 
during his health, seldom rose till 
dubk, and then chiefly spent his time 
in writing, or pacing about that room. 
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He would never puffer the furniture 
to I)e removed or altered in any way. 
** It waa hard to undherstnnd his 
ways, poor gintlenian,” said she ; “ but 
sure he had a right to be pleased, ns 
he was the master, and he had a rale 
tindher heart any how.” While she 
spoke, her tears flowed fast, proving, 
as the tears of age ever do, the since- 
rity of her sorrow, and opening the 
door of a large room, we entered. 
The shutters were closed, but through 
a heart-shaped hole cut in the upper 
part of them, the sun poured in a 
slanting beam, showing the myriad 
dancing motes of air, as if every 
breath was instinct with life and 
motion. 

My heart was filled with subdued 
excitement : 1 was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge the experience of the emo- 
tion which almost stunned me. It 
was a large and lofty room, and fur- 
nished in a style which had been, per- 
haps, fashionable some fifty years ago 
— not antique, but rather out of date. 
The sofas and ottomans were high, 
square, and softly cushioned, and the 
oval-backed chairs covered with rich 
'silk drab and rose-coloured damask, 
in a large flowered pattern, and pro- 
fusedly gilt, though now the colours 
were faded. The walls were also 
gilded in panels, and the mirrors and 
pier-glasses between the window s, with 
their marble slabs supported by car- 
yatides, were finished after the showy 
taste of the time. But what chiefly 
arrested my attention was a full length 
picture, the size of life, which occupied 
one end of the room. 

" Whose portrait is that ?” in- 
quired I. 

Mrs. Whychcot’s, J believe, sir,” 
said the servant. 

** Why, did you never see her— is 
it like her?” 

don't know, sir: 1 seen her, 
sure enough, but not to know is that 
like her or no. She was weakly, and 
Td always be muffled up in a shawl. 
]gnt the masther ^ very partial to 
it, and it’s talkin’ t At he’d spind his 
time, whin he’d be here alone : myself 
often thought that it was afther her 
he broke his heart ; but I niver hard 
Mm spake of her.” 

> The picture, which was finely exe- 
cuted, was that of a younj^ woman, 
• ^^^epresented, as 1 thought, in chorac- 
An Italian scene fbrmed the 


hack-ground, and .a small volume lay 
on a frcut, from which she seemed just 
risen : the dress was white, and its 
drapery sat almost closely to the 
figure, which was covered nearly to 
the throat : one arm fell listlessly by 
the side, and from the other depended 
a wide-leafed straw hat, knotted with 
blue ribbands, and a ribband of the 
same hue encircled the waist. The 
face was not fully turned, nor yet 
quite in profile: the hair, of a pale 
brown, was bound in a knot behind, so 
as to show the beautiful form of the 
head, and part fell in a thick soft mass, 
as if escaped from its band, down one 
side of the lovely face — most lovely it 
was. The forehead was high and 
calm, and the complexion pale and 
colourless — perhaps too colourless for 
a painting; but it might have faded 
from time. The brows were little 
darker than the hair, and but slightly 
arched. The eyes were a deep grey, 
and the features faultlessly beautiful ; 
but the expression of the whole coun- 
tenance was pensive and melancholy, 
even to a painful degree, for it was a 
speaking picture, and could nut but be 
a resemblance of the subject of the 
artist’s pencil ; for never could ima- 
gination supply so touching an index 
of a broken heart as that fair face be- 
spoke. Without .any absolute simila- 
rity in form, there was about it an air 
—a look, which reminded me of Gui- 
do's Beatrice Cenci. I believe that 
their common characteristic was the 
expression of subdued energy visible 
in both. My eyes were rivetted u|Min 
it, and then did the probable story 
flash upon my mind of wretched — 
perhaps guilty love : but it was hard 
to associate such a thought with that 
of the pure and noble-looking being 
before me. Unfortunate she must 
have been— unworthy never. She was 
sacrificed, perhaps, by ambitious friends 
to the wealth of an elder brother, 
while her heart was another’s. Now 
I had discovered it. Unhappy young 
creature— well, she is at peace— she 
has no sin or sorrow now. Thus did 
1 fashion her history. Then turning 
to the old womw, who stood near 
me — 

Here is his desk, sir,” said she, 
''just as he left it. Thursday was 
the last day be was writin’ in it, I 
believe— I never dar stir it. 1 have 
no readin’ myself, and he niver locked 
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it ; but here is the kay. He seen a 
grate dale of ihrouble in his time^ I'ln 
8ure« and it tuk it all to wear him out ; 
another would die in half the time." 

The knowledge of the whole mys- 
tery was in my power now ; but curi- 
ous as 1 was, I shrunk from learning 
it ; it seemed like sacrilege to pry into 
the secrets of the dead. Perhaps had 
he power now he would forbid me, 
thought 1, and hastily locking the 
desk, and taking the key, I left the 
house, and returned home. 

After parrying the many questions 
at our merry breakfast-table, occa- 
sioned by my grave looks, 1 soon set 
forth in quest of Irwin, and having 
found him at home, unfolded my er- 
rand. 1 knew well that never did a 
softer heart beat in an iron frame than 


ill Irwin’s ; but, notwithstanding, bis 
emotion surprised me. He oould not 
listen to my detail of all the circum- 
stances, his grief was so overpoweiv 
ing when he heard that it was but just 
then that Daly was past all help and 
consolation. 

** I have sought diligently for years, 
but could find no trace of him : I 
thought he had gone abroad. Had 1 
seen hiiii but once living,” he cried 
bitterly, “my poor, poor Richard 1— 
To think of my having passed that house 
yesterday, unconscious of what its 
walls separated me from ; and in what 
careless mirth I wasted this night of 
his fate. Come, come," said he, 
roughly, and dragging my arm unaer 
his, we left his lodgings, and with a 
rapid pace proceeded to street. 


A MONTH IN THE UiailLANDS. 


The world is changing — the poli- 
tical world need we say ? The stage- 
coach world. The world of bobbins 
and muslins I Why should not the 
world of Mr. Murphy, the almanack 
novelist? but so it is— the summer 
of the present year having been 
omitted by particular desire” in 
favour of a less honoured rival. 

Yet, who, amongst the dingy deni- 
zens of our dusty city, yearns not at 
this period of the year, towards the 
healthful breezes and green solitudes 
of the country. The sandy deserts 
of Arabia only want water-carts 
and bells, to complete the resemblance 
between some of their wide wastes 
and our more frequented thorough- 
fares in summer I How often have 
we observed the “ Hero of the Nile” 
ignobly swallowed up in dust, and 
the road to the fair at Donnybrook, 
one thick, dark “palpable obscure;” 
and then the lumbering water-cart 
trundling along, in some unsuspecting 
moment, lets fly full flz gainst your 
“patent leathers," raising its ad- 
ditional contingent of dust and odours 
which shall anonymous, and all 
this while you are broiling and evapo- 


rating at every pore. It is no small 
delight, under such a dynasty of heat 
and dust, amid the many intrusions 
of art, on the fair domain of nature, 
which the advancing surges of civi- 
lization every day betray, to learn 
that there are secret spots yet unin- 
vaded by the arch-intruder, “ dingles 
and bushy dells" and “ bosky bourns," 
where the ripening summer sheds its 
thousand charms, and the soft shadows 
of the country afford a shelter for 
reading and communing with the busy 
spirits of former times, or those of 
our own time, away from the busy tur- 
moil of the world — sweet spots, 
not yet given up to that Iron Monster, 
whose breath is steam and whose 
maw is fed with fire, and threatens 
to overrun the length and breadth 
of the land. We live, of a verity, 
in an age of miracles, not the l&st 
of which is the “ seven leagued 
giant" alluded to. Our fathers, goo4 
easy mortals, always made their wills, 
before “fitting out an eEpe^loU of 
forty or fifty miles" to one of the 
provincial towns, a bit of amuse- 
ment, now put off for a few spare 
moments alter breakikst, or after 
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ten, and an ceconomic traveller may, 
with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty^ accept an invitation to brealc- 
fast in Ireland^ to dine in Scotland, 
and do himself the pleasure of join- 
ing John Bull at supper in Lanca- 
shire I Impressed with some such 
mystic hallucination, we formed the 
magnanimous resolve, in the early part 
of the summer months, to forsake the 
fostering attentions of Alma Mater, 
and, leaving the delights of dust and 
duns, commons and morning lectures 
behind us, decided on stretching our 
legs, (by-the-bye, none of the shortest,} 
amongst the Highlands, and along 
the lakes of Scotland. On the eve 
of our departure we fell in with 
three others bent on the same excur- 
sion, and as it may not be entirely 
devoid of interest to certain old gen- 
tlemen in the country to be made 
acquainted with the precise way cer- 
tain ^oung juveniles improve" their 
evenings on town," when in their 
paternal solicitude they fancy them 
deep in Brinkley and Sophocles, the 
recital of our arrangement will have 
a double effect. 

Behold our three friends sallying 
out, then, under the college gate in 
quest of adventures, every other night 
of the week 1 You might have seen 
them in the pit of the tlieatro, until 
eleven ; this evening, however, the 
balmy coolness of the air tempts 
them to a walk — after sundry pere- 
grinations, however, even the coolest 
of all possible cool evenings loses its 
attractions, and an attentive observer 
might perceive them **take a dive" 
into a certain classic locality in view 
of the college. There a hurricane 
of spoons and glasses pretty roundly in- 
timates the nature of our ft iends' adven- 
turous dispositions, while the easy grace 
with which ‘<nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles," are dealt round to 
old familiar friends, through clouds 
of tobacco smoke, renders conjec- 
ture.all but superfluous, every shadow 
of a doubt ^adually disappearing, 
oiPthe production of 4|certain dubious 
enormity in the shape of a jug of 
** spreeching hot water," a quantity, 
almost incredible, of a certain fluid 
apo4itophized by one Michael Cassio, 
as^d not least, though last, a plateful 

halfpenny pipes. 

* After talking over many eubjects of 
eoo^erable interest, but somewhat 


irrelevant to what we purpose to bring 
before the reader, our friends relapsed 
into a somew'hat moody, but withal 
meditative train of thought, inter- 
rupted somewhat abruptly by the 
chairman of our small party. 

By-the-bye, I say, Walton, what 
amiable neighbourhood will be graced 
by your particularly amiable presence 
during vacation," he inquired with 
particular gravity. ** If I can manage 
to puni]) iny crovernor down cast, 1 
have a slender idea of taking a skirt to 
the Lie of Man. What do you say ?" 

Tm your man," said the person 
addressed. “ Of course, write a very 
pathetic dodge to the old cove, after 
the manner of Sam Slick — soft sawder, 
ahem — or what's tliis one of the old 
Latin writers says — errehescit or cra- 
besent — * a letter never blushes.* Ask 
a good round figure ; you'll get half.*' 

ril join you," squeaked a little 
anagram of humanity at the end of 
the table, rejoicing in a patronymic 
we never could think of, but whom we 
called Omikron, in contradiction to 
O mega, the great Dan — I'm your 
man too." 

When do you purpose to take a 
shy at the big wigs for your degree?** 
inquired Walton. You’re becoming 
one of the evergreens in college, eh ?" 

** I’m not done with that ruffianly 
grind yet," quoth Omikron ; I have 
dissected the last six winters, still I 
missed the carotids and that d— d 
epigastric yesterday, with part of the 
heart. 1 must put up the anatomy stiff, 
at any rate ; if they ask me any of 
their confounded practical points, why 
ril just tell ’em I didn’t trouble my 
head about ’em, that’s all." 

** Right, old fellow," assented ano- 
ther of the party, deep in the myste- 
ries of slicing a lemon. ‘‘ Send the 
hot water, however, on a peripatetic 
errand — this way, if you please. 
You’re very well off— -better than 1 
am, 1 can tell you ; here have 1 been 
all the winter stuck in the mud, get- 
ting up on sciences, and there they 
go tag that ruffianly Heauiontimoreum^ 
eno8 to our examination in classics, just 
as if we were not pretty considerably 
screwed up in Latin already." ■ 

You haven’t Mosheim and Whately 
to be delving at, like me," interjected 
a third aspirant to uiiiversity honours ; 
"and Butler’s Analogy^ the deuce hkn- 
self could get no goM of— but here 
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comes Sambo with his villainous conun- 
drums for the six hundredth time, and 
that other ruffian, Desdemona." 

^ At this moment it may be consistent 
with the duties of the historian to ac- 
quaint the reader that the noise and 
clamour of some three hundred wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Bacchus, sub- 
sided into the deepest silence, and two 
gentlemen came forward, on a small 
stage separated from the rest of the 
apartments, whose faces seemed much 
indebted to a lavish application of 
lamp black ; and with little respect for 
the “ unities." but less for the text of 
the immortal bard, the uglier of the 
two burst forth into an address to 
Desdemona — the latter sitting all un- 
conscious, like a negro tailor, if such 
an entity happen to be “ in rerum 
natura" — not “ fresh as Dian's visage," 
as the poet thought fit to represent 
her, but with a new reading of the 
text, ** begrimed and black," as her 
sterner half, and ready, like Mrs. 
Caudle or the echo of Killarney, to 
have the last word. The effect of the 
closing few lines was quite electric; 
the noble Moor bewails his journeys 
end, “ the butts’* 

“ And very ecamnrk of liis utmost sail,” 

and then bursts into that whelming 
torrent amid theprofoundeststillness 

“ Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of tliis honvcniy sight! 

Jilow me about in winds ! roast me in sulphur I 
Wash me in steep down gulfs of liquid fire !’ 

He stands transfixed with passion. 

« Wash, indeed,” interjected a 
voice — " I’d like to know how you are 
off for soap I" 

Whether the guileless Desdemona 
wished for the information, we can’t 
with certainty state, from the hurri- 
cane of laughter which ensued, but 
looking a **team of thunderbolts at 
her," the noble Moor took up a three- 
legged stool on which he had been 
sitting, and made his exit amid the din 
of trumpets and silver spoons: this 
too soon died away, and our friends 
again subsided into the previous topic. 

1 say, 0 — 1 -, were you at juris- 
prudence to-day ?’’ inquired one of the 
party. 

^ Not I, indeed— much better en- 
gaged down Grafton-street with a 
fine pair of killing eyes, than to be 
learning a tarnation lot of stuff about 


killing eats and poisoning rabbits. I’ll 
do the dodge heavy going in, and as 
for the ticket, [ don’t care a farthing." 

You'll be bowled. What’s Marsh’s 
test?" 

Oh, some d d thing about 

hydrogen ; as for chemistry, I know 
just as much about it as a cow does of 
cutting corns ; this is only my third 
year at it ; of course next winter I’ll 
make some fellow put me up on it.*’ 

At ^his moment the conversation 
was interrupted by a general rush to- 
wards one end of the room, where the 
crash of something like a pewter pot, 
significantly hinted that there was all 
likelihood of a scuffle. Our friend 

O was in the middle of the matter 

in an instant, the other members of 
the party, as a matter of course, re- 
maining in their places. 

“ As we have got rid of that pre- 
cious juvenile," resumed Walton, 
''might we not arrange about our 
trip. We shall have little to do during 
vacation, and stop in town I shall not 
for one." 

" Nor 1," said Jussieu, our botany 
man. 

'* Nor I," roared most vigorously 
our representative of the poetic art, 
and whom we dignified with the name 
of VV’^ordsworth. 

" Nor I,” added a fourth, who 
seemed busily intent on the proceed- 
ings. 

“ Agreed, then — we revive the phi- 
losophy of the peripatetics, and pedes- 
trian it somewhere. We have been 
projecting for a long time a run across 
to the Highlands and Scottish lakes — 
what say you to it ?’* 

" I shall join you with all my heart," 
spoke in Parnassus. 

And I— I." 

" And you, most potent, grave, and 
reverend professor, you’ll come and 
pick up the crucifere — eh ? not forget- 
ting the Acrogenous etceteras." 

" I fear I can’t; you know I have 
several things to do during summer, 
ril go with you to Croagh Patrick or 
Mangerton." • 

" Oh, no, we were at Killarney and 
Connemara last year. ' Varium et 
mutabile,* like that of the ladies should 
be our motto for our vacation rambles." 

"1 don’t half fancy crossing the 
channel. My estimable friend. Dr. 
Johnson, when he defined a ahip ' as a 
prison with the danger of drowning,* 
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WAS qaite right. 1^ for one^ will put 
my veto on transgressing the bounds 
of terra jmm'' 

We must take another trip, then, 
to the continent of Connemara/' re- 
plied Walton, sulkily, and see what 
new variety of the convolmlacecst or 
pickled gherkin family, with a lung 
name, we may pick up on the Galtees." 

** Or for the twenty-third time peri- 
pateticise it in the county Wicklow, 
at the Dargle or elsewherei to the 
dulcet melody of the ' Meeting of the 
Waters,’ ” edged in a second. 

Or ruralize it with the nursery 
productions of Stephen’s-green.** 

** Or, or—” 

But Jussieu was quite inflexible ; the 
idea of sea sickness had filled him 

brimful of horrors/' having once 
been guilty of the extreme reckless- 
ness of venturing a mile and a half to 
sea in a canoe, on a botanic excursion. 
All persuasion seemed literally thrown 
away, till Wordsworth, amid a profu- 
sion of the most magic imagery, with 
divers hints of the unnamed genera 
and species on the shores of Loch 
Lomond, gave the ^'health of our 
talented friend poor LabiatoB" began 
to relent. If historic accuracy, how- 
ever, must be adhered to, it becomes 
our duty to chronicle the astounding 
fact, that by this he had become con- 
siderably fuddled but if, in rising 
to acknowledge the toast, he felt some 
difficulty in gaining the perpendicular, 
the most charitable conclusion perhaps 
we can arrive at, is, that he was as 
much under the influence of bis feeL 
ings and natural timidity, as the afore- 
said state of things; his speech was 
particularly astute, but like his other 
modes of progression, considerably 
zig-zag. 

He pretty plainly perceived all 
opposition was useless, and concluded, 
amid visions of botanic immortalitv 
not the most stable, (such as a seventh 
glass of punch, would be likely to 
insfwe,) by giving in his agreement 
to the project, ai^ placing in the 
l&nds of our ^^unancellor of the 
Exchequer,” his continent of the 
expense. The succeeding Tuesday was 
iqi^Oted for bidding ^ieu to the 
wimst and gentlemen with the velvet 
ureeohes at the colleffe gate, and as 
the night had managed to wax rather 
"late and even the gentle Desdemona, 
bad long since gone to wash off the 


lamp black, we separated for the 
night. 

In accordance with the philosophy 
of Corj^oral Nym, the eventful morn- 
ing, was not long in the course of 
matters, coming round; it appeared, 
however, somewhat portentous, as 
from an early hour, w'ater barrels 
were in brisk demand, and umbrellas 
seemed getting steadily up, our heart 
sunk within us, as we crossed the 
college square to the vicinity of 

Botany Bay.” Our friends, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, were ready, 
each equipped with a Leghorn hat, 
and a sixpenny blackthorn. We got 
on board towards evening, and before 
the sun had set, the last glimpses of 
poor dear Ireland had passed from 
our view. After walking on deck 
for some time, the evening closed in 
fast, and the more careful went be- 
low. It is a singular trait in our 
mental conformation, when left alone 
amid the great works of nature, how 
insensibly the mind becomes part and 
parcel of the religion and awe breath- 
ing around ; several remained on 
deck to enjoy the delicious calm, not 
a ripple disturbed the mirrored sur- 
face of the sea; some canvas which 
had been put up with the faint ex- 
pectation of wooing a breeze, flapped 
idly against the mast, and was taken 
in ; the stars came out one by one, 
till the entire vault seemed studded 
with gemstone in particular, ** com- 
panion of retiring day,*' seemed lin- 
gering at the closing gates of heaven,” 
or like that other gem, it remioiJed 
me of Milton’s 

** Heaven's youngest-teamed star 
The sleeping sea with handmaid lamp attending.” 

On ploughed the steamer, like a 
" thing of life,” each throb of its 
mighty heart, the only interruption 
to the solemn silence that reigned 
around. It was a scene, commonplace 
enough if you will, but still a scene of 
rimture, a scene to revel in, a scene in 
which to waste one's ideas of gran- 
deur, sublimity, an^ magniflcence-^to 
lose one's identity in the stern majesty 
of nature. I was sorry towards morn- 
when a revoiving light, far in the 
distance, reminded us of the tiny 
works of art; the moon hung over 
the edge of the horizon also for a 
few moments, reminding me of 
Shelley's " Spirit of Night," " swiftly 
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walking the western wave,” 

then dipped and disappeared. The 
morning was far advanced, yet I 
know not how it had crept onj I was 
too full of feeling, awe, delight, to have 
minded any thing* the deck had been 
long deserted. I now resolved to 
wait the approach of the sun — but 
who shall attempt to describe the 
thousand tints and streaks and flecked 
beauties of sunrise, the gorgeous 
panoply of curtained grandeur with 
which the great orb rolls forth upon 
the horizon at sea? — no one, nor 
shall I. You have seen it, gentle 
reader, and your feelings have filled 
you with delight not to be expressed ; 
the same calm seemed brooding over 
the sea as the evening before, nothing 
was visible but sea and sky, and 
the dim twinkling of a light far, far 
away. Oh I yes, that beautiful little 
creature which had followed in our 
track all night, waving its airy wing 
to and fro in the wake of the vessel ; 
like the spirit of peace following the 
good man through the billows and 
waves of the world, did that little 
wanderer ply its untiring wing. 

Before turning in for a sleep, 1 
took a walk to the foremost part of 
the vessel, to see how the poor 
people in that quarter managed to 
pass the night ; they were all on 
deck, no accommodation whatever 
having been provided to shelter them 
from the inclemency of the weather — 
a subject on which the captain and 
I ^ happened to entertain different 
opinions, and the extreme hardship 
of which formed the subject of a 
rather discursive, shall 1 say tem- 
pestuous argument next morning. 
There were several poor people 
stretched around, and many an 
anxious and perhaps sad heart beat 
under the guise of contented looks 
and smiles, it was really surprising 
to witness the fortitude with which 
they seemed to bear their privation ; 
hut it is no new page in the teach- 
ings of the moralist, that it is among 
the poor these] virtues shine the 
brightest. 

Among the^est, a fine old fellow 
with the firost of some seventy years 
ou his head, arrested my attention ; 
he was leaning over the side of the 
vessel, and a few minutes sufficed to 
Mt into conversation. It was just 
mty-six years since be had seen a 


trace of Scotland, and the rapture 
of delight with which he watched 
the apparently insignificant point of 
light in the distance, told of thoughts 
too deep for tears indeed, 1 thought 
1 perceived the poor old fellow once 
or twice rubbing the corners of his 
eye — his wife and sons were many 
years dead, but one daughter, whom 
he had left after him an infant, he 
was just ganging up to Edinbro* 
to see.” He was fifty years entirely 
at sea, the greater part of which 
had been spent between Calcutta 
and Liverpool, yet when I intimated 
something about his giving up the 
sea, Na, na, sir,” said he, " I 
could na live but at sea.” The poor 
fellow related a host of anecdotes of 
his voyages. In the midst of one of 
them ho seemed peering at the light 
in the distance ; I inquired, ** what 
do you call that light ?” 

** Yon light sir,” he exclaimed with 
emphasis, <Ms in Scotland! I ken 
it wee], it has na changed that spot 
these fifty years.” He could go no 
farther, he filled up and I could dis* 
tinctly perceive the large tear rolling 
down his cheek. Yes ! said I, inter- 
nally,here is a man, who never ** played 
the woman” in his life perhaps before, 
who never trembled at the fury of the 
waves or the storm, who has wasted 
half a century under the burning 
sun of Hindostan,and who, one should 
have imagined, would have forgotten 
every thing about this little isle of 
the west, yet here he is crying with 
delight, at the idea of home! 1 
turned away, and bent my steps to- 
wards the cabin. 

After some hours of refreshing 
sleep, the clatter and din of some 
warlike engagement, obliged me to 
turnout: my **compagnonsde voyage” 
and other passengers, seemed par- 
ticularly intent on enjoying them- 
selves, in the middle or a Scotch 
breakfast. What a miraculous array 
of fish, flesh, marmalade, tea, coffee, 
toast, ham, poached eggs, poultry, 
and preserves I all the kingdoms 
nature seemed rifled, to give us a 
flattering idea of our gallant captain 
and his arrangements. I walked on 
deck, prefernng some mouthfuls of 
fresh air--*we were in Ibe Frith of 
Clyde. 

We bad long before passed Ailsa 
Craig, a curious looking rook growing 
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out of the sea, not unlike a Twelfth- 
night cakc» if old Father Neptune 
happen to need a small commodit;f in 
that way. We were passing right 
under the magnificent peaks of Arran 
—a spot full of the boldest and most 
romantic scenery, as we afterwards 
found. Bute, another island appa- 
rently more cultivated, struck us as 
particularly fine, and the Cumrays, on 
which the 'pilot, much against orders, 
was particularly eloquent, stretched 
away in the distance. Several vessels 
laden with the spoils of different coun- 
tries, in full sail, were beating up the 
the river, and in the distance we 
counted over thirty small craft, with 
their beautiful little white sails, en- 
gaged in fishing; indeed, the bustle 
and beauty of that morning in the 
Clyde, with the exquisite deep emerald 
of the advancing tide, was more tiian 
sufficient to repay us for the trouble 
of coming across. In a paroxysm of 
delight, 1 bent my steps to the fore- 
castle to enjoy it with my aged friend 
of the night before ; but 1 missed him, 
and on inquiry learned that he had 
gone in the pilot-boat long before, so 
desirous was the poor old fellow to 
plant his foot on the first available 
point of Scottish ground. This cir- 
cumstance may appear trivial, but as 
the first time we witnessed that true 
love of country which we afterwards 
met in every part of Scotland, it made 
a lasting impression on us. While 
musing for a few minutes on the fore- 
most point of the vessel, and inhaling 
the delicious morning breeze, the merry 
laugh of the poor people near me caught 
my attention ; I bent my ears to listen.^ 
A fierce controversy seemed to be^ 
going on between three of the party — 
an old soldier, a somewhat fair repre- 
sentative of John Bull ; a Scotch woman, 
in the possession of a most alarming 
allowance of the several figures of 
speech ; and a poor Irishman, with the 
soft Doric of the county Clare, in all 
its unalloyed beauty. 

^The last mentij|ked bad hazarded 
an opinion in an unsuspecting moment, 
i)t seemed, that the Mouth of the 
Shannon’* was finer ** than any of your 
Cl^B,** and Scattbery Island much 
purner to behould than either Arran 
or Bute— aye, or a pair of Butes." 
This was too much for ffie ^mper of 
his fair opponent, pik me in inind 
more than oncis of loquacious . 


Mause Headrigg. Her choler began 
to boil over, and an animated discus- 
sion ensued on the relative excellencies 
of the different countries. Many 
points were discussed, to the manifest 
perturbation of poor Paddy's logic, 
and of a more formidable weapon, his 
temper. They came at length to the 
subject of potatoes. 

<< 1 always heerd the pyeties was 
betther wid us any how,*’ said Paddy, 
*Mn a tone of dismay bordering on 
despair, at the obstinacy of his oppo- 
nent. 

** Hoot, man, yer kintra canna come 
near Scotland for *em. Ye have unco 
little sense in that clavering tongue o’ 
yc — what say ye, sir?" appealing to 
the old soldier. 

I should be very much inclined to 
draw lots,** quietly remarked that 
functionary, " or toss up a halfpenny 

to see which of ye is the laziest — d d 

pack of knaves. Why don't ye eat 
bread, and make a present of potatoes 
to the pigs ?’* 

« We gives pyeties to the pigs too," 
said Paddy, nothing discomfited, ** but 
we keep ones for ourselves too ; they're 
better any how than oatmeal and an 
ingin, biled with a paving stone, and 
called broth." 

Our brose, I think," said Mause, 
'‘wad fatten your lugs; it 'ill be a 
bicker o' brose, man, ye'll be thinking 
of the noo, and no of potatoes and 
saut. Ye dinna ken e’en the right 
way of planting and watering the 
potato in Ireland." 

" Yerra, ma'am, we don't," .-ex- 
claimed Paddy, bursting into a fit of 
laughing. Wathering ’em, alannah 1 
I knew well they didn't grow at all 
with ye — wathering 'em, ma’am ! yerra, 
they comes by nather to us — they don't 
want no wather.*’ 

This seemed irresistible as a matter 
of reasoning, and Paddy, by the unani- 
mous roar of every one, was declared 
winner — John Bull, somewhat after the 
instructive legend of the hare and the 
tortoise, being “ no where." Signs of 
preparation were pretty visible soon 
on board, and somewhat about eleven 
o’clock we laifd^ at^Greenock. A 
shoyt discussion now ensued whether 
we should go up to Glasgow by rail- 
road, or stop at Greenock a couple Of 
days, and take a boAt across to Loch 
Long, Loch £yk, imd the . Western 
Highlands. Our botanic ftriibd oar- 
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ried the pointy as he came to a dead 
halty and would go no where else. 
The little steamer from the Broomie- 
law soon came up puffing and panting, 
and, leaving our luggage behind us, we 
directed our course across the Clyde, 
and, landing at a beautiful little spot, 
Dunoon, set out most vigorously for a 
walk into the exquisite highlands of 
Argyleshire. Our geography was more 
than once at fault, being provided with 
no guide-book, except the delightful 
romance of Miss Jane Porter; still 
while travelling over the same ground 
as Wallace and Lady Mar, with a 
glinting of the Clyde occasionally 
visible, we thoughtjwe should scarcely 
go astray, though with those magnih- 
cent blue hills about us, with their 
delicious breezes from every quarter 
of heaven, and refreshed in pure high- 
land fashion, with some ** bannocks of 
barley meal,” and the classic Glenlivet, 
it was something bordering on the 
fabulous how we stretched away. We 
were informed that Inverary was some 
few dozen miles from us; however 
the sun thinking it time to give , up 
for the day, we were fain to follow his 
example. 

After a night of the most refreshing 
sleep we were again fully equipped at 
the first intimation of morning,, and 
after sundry hints from our canny 
hostess, the estimable Mrs. Mac 
Lachlan, set out for Loch Long. By 
what combination of miracles we 
reached it, has since been to me a 
subject of amazement. The grandeur 
and rugged magnificence of the hills 
was quite equal to that of the day 
before, being one of the chief locali- 
ties for deer-stalking. Perhaps I 
should best consult the integrity of the 
tourist's equanimity, with an especial 
regard also to that of his shin bones, 
by advising him in such a strait to go 
on to Inver ary or back to the Clyde. 
If his legs are superior to the vulgar 
fashion of breaking, as Scrope, 1 think, 
says, so much the better, as iu coming 
down precipices adorned with sharp- 
edged angular rocks, bis feet will get 
unadvisedly into awkward boles and 
cavities, and tRen the numerous moun- 
tain streams, to which " distance lends 
such enchantment," tumbling over 
their little rocky barriers, become so 
provoking, crossing^ one's path, wo 
were obliged to ford it quietjy a couple 
of times, and once were on the point 


of having recourse to w^t Walton 
wasplbased to term, the paltry sub- 
terfuge" of swimming, but that a 
young lady on the opposite bank, after 
pretty considerable hailing, pushed 
her light shallop from the shore," and 
rescued us. 

Next morning we reached Dumbar- 
ton, and having visited the Rock and 
Castle hanging over the Clyde, set off 
for the lower end of Loch Lomond — 
a little spot called Balloch. Beyond 
Dumbarton we came unexpectedly on 
the monument and cottage sacred to 
the literary memory of Smollet. Need 
I say, we passed them with many a 
thought of poor ** Humphrey Clinker." 
Some interesting-looking gentlemens' 
seats were also pointed out ; but for 
us the rather rude pile alluded to had 
infinitely more attractions. The little 
steamer (Water Witch) was on the 
point of starting as we got on board, 
and before many minutes we were 
worming our way up the lake ; and 
here let me premise, by saying, that 1 
consider it little less than fiat bur- 
glary" to trench on the time-honoured 
privileges of the guide-books, and that 
where the reader may wish for mathe- 
matical exactness in description, he 
will find it in those useful repositories 
of the pathetic and trigonometric — 
not in our sketch. 

The weather, sometimes in a threat- 
ening mood, betrayed little tendency to 
sympathise with our sight-seeing ad- 
ventures, and like a wily politician, 
or any thing else much and particularly 
addicted to locomotion, it seemed un- 
certain which way to turn, so that we 
began to entertain sundry misgivings 
as to the result of our tour ; and the 
permeability of straw hats to rain. 
Quite suddenly, however, it began . to 
clear, and a gentle breeze — the guar- 
dian spirit of the lake — seemed anxious 
to honour us, and as the little steamer 
ran along each studded isle, and off 
each ** beaked promontory," we could 
perceive the morning mists skimming 
the surface of the lake, and rolling 
into beautiful masses of cloud aloag 
the hills,, more particularly over the 
peak of the majesBe Ben Lomond* 
Before arriving right under Ben Lo- 
mond, nothing can exceed the exqui- 
site beauty of the scenery. The po- 
sition of the little streams with respect 
to the relative points of the laudsoapf, 
changes every minute, presenting to 
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the eje a iseries of the moat lovely 
pictures^ groupingsi and combinations, 
of nature's pencil, which the most 
vivid imagination can scarcely fancy 
to be real. We had not gone unpre- 
pared to expect something magnificent, 
yet were we utterly amazed and de- 
lighted. Our botanic friend was the 
only dissentient ; he was all anxiety to 
get to the top of Ben Lomond, to 
learn if a particular cryptogamia, with 
a name as long as his own looks, en- 
joyed that elevated position in society. 
He seemed on the very verge of des- 
air, with his tin case slung at his 
ack quite empty, his portfolio, new 
from the shop, in a similar condition 
of vacuity. The ‘poetic member of 
our party seemed wrapped in the 
beauty of every thing around. And 
Walton, with a dim, but reverential 
pondering over the philosophy of old 
Isaac, cast many a « longing lingering 
look” into the depths below after trouts 
and conger eels. A superficial observer 
might have imagined him looking 
after the philosopher’s stone, or tryjpg 
the ^‘binomial theorem,” but several 
cogent reasons led to the belief of 
that being a mistake. After gliding 
along for some miles, ^ireak fast, by 
way of poetic license, made its appear- 
ance. Some of the braw Scots bodies, 
with their huge plaids rolled about 
them, seemed to consider it the most 
picturesque phenomenon they had yet 
witnessed ; and one lady, after looking 
a quarto volume of poetry at Ben Lo- 
mond, asked very inquiringly after 
poached eggs, and a wee bit fish 
.with mustard!*' The breakfast was 
eminently Scotch, so we need say little 
more, that being a receipt in full for 
all further descriptiop. On emerging 
from the cabin, one ecstdrcy of rapture 
burst from every one — we were now 
in the midst of the most magic fairy 
laud ! The lake beginning to narrow. 
Continues one succession of ezquisfte 
sketches for some miles ; the border, 
beautifully indented with mimic bays 
and promontories, appeared elegantly 
planted, save everi^ a^ anon where 
some naked rock ,preJlhted a barrier 
to the sapient agressions of the Laird 
of Duipbiedikes. Yet even amid the 
clefin of such rocks the grace- 
ful outline of the fir ai^ pine were 
often perceptible* Tb^ little islands 
.mattered up and down piirtO|9|c4>f the 
same character, but wild 


and luxuriant, several of them not un- 
like pieces of rock-work thrown up 
from the depths below, others again, 
more precipitous and rugged, reflected 
in all their deep and glorious colouring 
in the calm surface of the lake. Inch- 
murrin, the largest of the islands, is 
particularly fine, being beautifully 
wooded, and abounding with deer ; — 
passing it we could descry them 
amongst the heather, and Walton 
quite suddenly was seized with the 
most amiable affection for the Duke 
of Montrose, who keeps a hunting- 
box on the lake. We stopped shortly 
after at the beautiful little inn at Tar- 
bert, purposing to get to the top of 
Ben Lomond in the morning. 

You have given that peremptory 
official, " Boots,” orders to call you at 
four to go to the top of Mangerton — 
you have got, possibly, to the top of 
St. Paul's on Ludgate-hill, or have 
been tempted to the summit of the 
Righi, to see the sun rising, tempted 
by the vivid description of a fair con- 
tributor to the you have 

meyunted the Alps, or failed in the as- 
cent of Mont Blanc itself— yet not till 
you have put them all together in a 
Pelion-upon-Ossa way of doing things, 
and added some tender reminiscences 
of Cotopaxi and Chimboraso, will 
you have any thing approaching an idea 
of the labour attending the ascent of 
Ben Lomond : still, when you have 
gained the summit — by-the-bye we 
never did! — you will be more than 
repaid. We were very fortunate in 
meeting two Scotch gentlemen who 
had left the smoke and noise of Glaif^ 
gow for some days, intent on going 
to the top — one a lieutenant in a High- 
land regiment in Glasgow, all pipeclay 
and poetry — the other a delightful 
creature, all prose and pig-iron— in- 
deed only for the latter (a living re- 
presentotive of Mr. Nickleby) we 
qever Would have gone half the dis- 
tance wo did. For the first few miles 
he HtenaUy talked himself hoarse ; his 
philosophy seemed one step in advance 
of Horatio's, as itf included every ima- 
ginable thing in ^^heayen and earth.” 
If we stopped by accident for a mo- 
ment, a malicious assent to what he 
had been saying sent him off again ** at 
a tangent.** 

** You purpose to make the most of 
your time« sir,*' edged in Walton, a 
fii# minutes after we had left the boat 
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for Ben Lomond ; you seem equip- 
ped after the most approved piscatorial 
arrangement.” 

** Yes, sir, just ganging to see ^hat 
1 can do in Loch Katrine— trout ex- 
cellent at present — should have been 
clown a fortnight sooner — some pigs on 
hands — carried me to Liverpool— 
dreadful panic, sir, in the market.— 
Railways — world mad, sir, about rail- 
ways — crash South Sea bubble, sir, 
particularly in Ireland. — Ireland fine 
(country — industrial resources neg- 
lected. Such water power, sir, in 
Lancashire, would supply the world. 
Killaloe, sir, ought to bo a second 
Lanark. Trade just now tremendous 
—thanks to Sir Henry Pottinger— Sir 
Henry, an Irishman — met him at din- 
ner last month — fine fellow — said 
something about a picture — Chinese 
know nothing of perspective, however 
—bow superior Salvator or Vandyke 
— by-the-bye, pigs looking up— I shall 
have a knock at the little Murillo you 
may have seen in Argyle-street — finer 
than any in the College — you’ve seen 
them of course." 

We ventured to say we had not 
vet been to the ** Metropolis of the 
West." 

<<Only thing, sir, worth seeing— 
aye, the statue of the Duke— one or 
two mistakes however, in that — one or 
two mistakes about the Duke himself 
— a little too much to say the other 
day about Maynooth — not particularly 
polite to the gentlemen of the press. 
My friend Macauley too, a little too 
loquacious— all Edinburgh " since up 
.against him— better stick to the Re- 
view. Poor Peter Plimley — what a 
loss-v^often heard him at St. Paul’s. 
Music there also very fine — music 
sir, how enchanting. What a spot 
yon to enjoy Beethoven’s symphonies 
— Beethoven deaf— Milton blind- 
instruction of deaf and blind apaazing 
at present. You’ve been to the Insti- 
tution, Liverpool — ^that and the Ceme- 
tery and docks worth visiting. « Birk- 
enhead a second Liverpool — dined 
with my cousin Frederick there last 
week— miow him, sir?— an exceeds 
ingly good fellow— plenty of claret, 
imported for himself — champaigne 
also, sir, very superior." 

1 wish we had a taste of its quality 
hero," said our botanic friend, regu- 
larly tired out ; it would be delight- 
ful to drink the memory of Robert 


Burns or Walter ^tt on the top of 
Ben-what-you-call-it, up yonder." 

Aye, sir, yon were two great men. 
I was down to the Festival at Ayr— all 
Scotland there, glorious old Christo* 
pher North at the head of them — Earl of 
Eglinton in the chair — obliged to come 
home by the Clyde — ever in the Clyde, 
sir ? You should go and see Arran— 
by-the-1)ye, you take a moor for grouse 
in August — better than steaming it to 
Ostend, Aix-la-Cbapelle, and all up 
that way — stupid work, sir— railroads 
badly laid down— eternal meerchaums 
and sour krout — one day at the Tro- 
sachs worth it all — and then Ehren- 
breitsteinl Give me Arthur’s Seat and 
Edinburgh Castle — the Pentland Hills 
and Leith, and the Frith of Forth — 
nothing like it any where, sir; and 
then the Forth itself winding away up 
to Stirling — you’ll have been away to 
Stirling before now, sir ? and seen the 
Castle and Bannockburn ? — na, na, sir, 
no such places as yon any where in 
the world. You have read of Robert 
Bruce 

t assented ; but knowing what a 
favourite subject he was now on, I 
made a shy of my sixpenny stick at an 
imaginary grouse, and thus managed 
to scatter our party. When we came 
up again, we made an unanimous halt 
to enjoy the delicious scene around— 
not so our garrulous friend — on, on he 
went about Wallace and Bruce, Miss 
Porter, Tait’s Magazine, the Alham- 
bra, the Rocky Mountains, mange in 
sheep, Texas, Trichi nopoly, pig iron. 
Sir Robert Peel, and a thousand other 
things particularly app^priate to the 
magnificence around us ; — indeed we 
were beginning to feel some compunc- 
tious visitings thoj; our communicative 
friend was dot entirely right in hia 
upper ** tier of boxes," till hia com- 
pagnon du voyage" quieted our Ws. 
We stretched along in the grass at 
length, about half way up the hill, 
while he pointed out the chief points 
of interest in the landscape, his descrip- 
tions reminding us very strongly of 
the ^children's copceit " oross*reatl- 
ing" a newsffaper— his' account Of 
the various exquisite scenes about us 
was agreeably diversified by the ei^act 
amount of bullion . ucd paper in tiie 
Bank of England, with a lengthy pa- 
renthesis about the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, while bis dimres- 
Bions into the re^ms of fancy an(f fur- 
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naces bore something of the elliptical 
character— the ■ longer axis of the 
ellipse stretching formidabljr towards 
the hot-blast arrangement, it would 
be quite impossible to give a sufficient 
idea of the patch*work brilliancies of 
our talking friend, as we plodded 
along up the hill ; and when we lost 
him near the summit, as he went away 
across the country, we thought we 
never should ^'look upon his likeagain/' 
Our intention of gaining the summit 
of the hill we soon after gave up in 
utter hopelessness, and commenced 
. our descent towards the lake — the 
prospect how magnificent ! We stop- 
ped again and again ; the deep stern 
silence of the mountains, the majestio 
grandeur of every thing around, so 
much in harmony, struck each of us 
with emotions of awe and adoration. 
Not a breath seemed to stir. We lay 
down to listen to the silent hush ; it 
wiis grand beyond description — '''na- 
ture’s silent eloquence indeed we 
held our breath to prevent the "slight- 
est, faintest motion,” but were sensible 
to nothing save the indistinct murmur 
of our hearts beating. In a state of 
drowsy delightfulnese, we continued 
for some time inhaling the balmy 
freshness of the air. Away far and 
wide stretched the everlasting hills — 
"the sky-roofed temple,” in which we 
were no unmoved worshippjprs— some, 
with soft undulations'^lisplaying many 
a valley and glen, where alope traces 
of human existence were visible ; 
others, precipitous and rugged, lift- 
ing their gaunt and rugged Jjcads into 
the sky. ..Takjfig from my pocket a 
volume, 1 purposed to read ore ro- 
tundo for^tbe etlificvition of all ; but 
each had already called " spirits from 
the vasty deep” pf their cseveral pock- 
ets. One had got bis favourite of the 
Lake School, Walton Davy’s "Sal- 
jnonia,” while our botanic victim was 
deep in the mysteries^ of some con- 
founded flora Britannica.” Never 
shall I forget that idspiring half hour, 
recubans” without the " tegmine 
stretched al /resix)— 4he glo- 
ridua sun hiding tluprn upon us^ith 
all his might— the w the most delL 
dipus balm. What a relief to the 
drowsy atmosphere of the college 
lecture room, , wherp the beauties of 
.Plutarch and: Plato are interrupted 
by all imaginable noises# and you are 
^quested not to pelt grains of shot 


and peas at the professor. Having 
beat to arms again, we were once 
more under weigh, and soon regained 
our boat. " Rob Roy’s cave” having 
been duly explored, we bent our 
course to Inversnaid, a lonely spot, 
where we landed, and once more set out 
on terra firma for Loch Katrine. Wo 
were now in the midst of Rob Roy’s 
classic country ; and a more wild or 
uncultivated spot it would be difficult 
to imagine^ As Andrew Fairservice 
would say, it was just the place for a 
broken bead, or to get " a length of 
a cauld dirk in our waiin.” We were 
quite at sea, as to the exact position 
of Loch Katrine ; and when we 
wished to be set right, we received a 
torrent of some incomprehensible 
jargon, relating, if we could trust to 
gestures, more to the sale of certain 
barley-cakes and dried fish disposed 
saltier-wise in the window, than our 
road to Loch Katrine. Remember- 
ing a device of tl|e sage Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie in the sajfne spot, and under 
somewhat dissimilar circumstances, 
we offered a shock-headed representa- 
tive of the Dougal Creature a certain 
number of " bawbees,” if he would 
act as Cicerone, and speak a shade or 
two more like a civilized being, a sti- 
pulation, the former part of which, 
at least, he readily accepted. He 
pointed out Rob Roy’s house. Glen- 
gyle, and described his grave in the 
churchyard at Balqubidder ; and 
when wp asked whether we passed the 
" Clachan of Aberfoyle,” he seemed 
wrapped Wi an ecstacy of delight and 
Gaelic. We met one solitary indivi- 
dual on our five miles walk, driving a 
very primitive-looking cart without 
wheels 1 two shafts with a rude frame- 
work, no unapt resemblance to a 
sledge. Indeed the analogy was some- 
what farther borne out, the rude colt 
attached reminding one. of a rein- 
deer, so come, and withal lanky. We 
Usked the poor man what our Dougal 
Creature was striving to say ao vigo- 
rously in Gaelic ; but of the two, he 
seemed himself the more incompre- 
hensible! Grouse and cock started 
in numbers at our • feet ; but, being 
furnished with . no more formidable 
tpunitions of war than the sticks so 
often alluded to, our sport wsa con- 
fined to a magnanimous fling the 
aforesaid weapon— a variety of^ Mtue 
which afforded 08 some excellent ex- 
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erase amongst the heather. The 
^gainOf it may not be amiss to say en 
passant, is strictly preserved ; and as 
every^^^bit wean on the side of the 
brae,** in the vernacular, every young 
curmudgeon within ear-shot, is pro 
tanto ^^game keeper for the laird,** 
that "clarum et venerabile nomen,*^ 
poacher is quite unknown. One of 
our party (is it necessary to confess 
it was myself?) regretted exceedingly 
he had not brought a little bit of a 
"double-barrelled thing*' with him, 
that was along with the luggage ; but 
it was most fortunate we did not, or 
we should have been all hauled up, 
as Walton remarked, like Captain 
Lackland, under statute sixteen hun- 
dred and one, " for coming with 
hawks, hounds, setter-dogs, guns, 
cross-bows, or other engines for the 
destruction of game,’* without the poor 
satisfaction of a second Bartoline Sad- 
dletree to prosecute us. Having got 
a glimpse of Loch Katrine at last, we 
dismissed our guide, having been pre- 
viously assured, if we just ganged 
on a wee.bit mile straight adoon,'* we 
should meet the head of the lake. 
We plodded away; but the " wee bit 
mile** spindling into longitude inter- 
minable, we thought we never shoujld 
have met the end of it. When We 
arrived at the little cottage at the head 
of the lake, or, as the hostess was 
pleased to dignify it, the " Inn,** we 
were offered beds, with the easy busi- 
ness air of a waiter in Princes-street. 
We declined the favour, and, as the 
evening promised well, set off on 
Loch Katrine for the Trosachs. Before 
we set out, our " commissariat depart- 
ment** was considerably reinforced by 
some excellent ham, and cold roast 
beef, with something else that bore a 
fascinating resemblance to cold grouse^ 
a rather fbrmidable-looking bottle of 
the most inimitable Islay also seemed 
to enjoy a very flattering place in the 
affections of all on board. And here, 
perhaps, we might indulge in one of* 
those rhapsodies which the most face- 
tious of the great reformers oif the 
present age so amusingly ridicules, 
and speak of hills, and valleys, and 
islands, " bathed in sunlight,** " flooded 
with summer glories,*' et cetera, but 
we should feebly, indeed, convey the 
most jnfinitesimal idea of the exquisite 
beauty of that tctn miles* pull up the 
lake. At first, a little flat, and some- 
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what commonplace, the borders of the 
lake soon become ^recipitoui^ and on 
rounding one particular point, all the 
magic scenery of the " Lady of the 
Lake'* bursts on our view. Having 
contrived to get through the oold 
grouse rather respectably, and ex- 
plored the depths of the black bottle, 
we were in excellent humour to hear 
about Fitz James, and Roderick Dhu, 
and the Fair Ellen. Our pilot seemed 
** well up*’ on the poem — 

" It *ill be no far from this/’ said 
he, with a most villainous Scotch 
brogue, " that rash chiel Grssmeswam 
across. You mind (recollect) weel, 
sir, the words—. 

"*Tell Roderick Dhu, 1 owed him 
nought, 

Not the pure service of a boat 
To waft me to yon mountain side* — 
Then plunged he in the flashing tide. 
Bold o*er the flood his head he bore, 

And stoutly he steered away for the 
shore. 

You ken the remainder.** 

We inquired after " Ellen's Isle.’* 
Td make ye visit that, gentlemen, 
and see the echo and the bower ; but 
it is unco late to see them.*’ 

The evening was closing in fast; 
so, after hearing several parts of the 
poem recited by our Palinurus, we 
thought it better to make for the little 
iiin in the glen of the Trosachs. On 
approaching the en^ of our journey, 
we were utterly amazed and delight^ 
by the beauty and sylvan richness of 
the encircling hills; and when we 
stepped on shore, and bent our steps 
through the glen, we were obliged 
unanimously to confess we had indeed 
seen nothing even in Scotland that 
could at all* compare with the magni- 
ficence and beauty of the Trosachs. 
It is a spot to ramble through from 
night till morning, from morning till 
night, with the great magidan of the 
north. As we passed through it, 
'"the western waves of ebbing day” 
were flinging their long shadows 
across the glen, our poetic friend vfiu 
fain" to comntence a recitation, Ifie 
truthfulness of which was partioid«r^ 
striking . 

" One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneadi us rolled ; 

In all her length far winding lay. 

With promontory, creek; and tiny, ‘I 
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And islandfl that, emparpled bright, 
Fi6ated amid the livell^ light ; 

And mountain^ that tike grants stand. 
To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Ben- Venue 
Hown to the lake in masses threw 



The fragments of an earlier world ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Beb-An heaved high his forehead bare.** 


Indeed, before we reached the little 
inti, we had read through the two first 
tantos of this exquisite poem ; nor was 
out* poetic ravishment at all abated, 
till the waiter, in a somewhat pragma- 
tical way, proffered a long document 
professing to be a bill of fare, and 
threw out the faintest po'ssible hint we 
were late for dinner, but we might 
have “a chop to our tea." We 
begged to be favoured with the last- 
named luxury, without the chop, and 
sallied out again to enjoy the delicious 
calm of the evening. It would be 
difficult to fancy a more secluded 
or exquisite spot than that little 
inh at the Trosachs. We were just 
thinking how completely severed 
from the world we were, when a 
fashionable chaise drove up, and put 
to flight our misgivings. Such an 
apparition we were scarcely prepared 
for. A Highland foray we could un- 
derstand ; but when a beautiful small 
foot and ankle, followed by their 
pretty owner, anid a second foot and 
ankle I and a third! made their ap- 
pearance, some indistinct vision of 
Jacob’s dream came over us, and our 
Highland associations suffered consi- 
derable perturbations. A descent to 
levy ** black mail" would have been 
quite in character ; but a wedding 
party from Edinburgh Vas quite a 
different baatter. Yet such a spot for 
a hdoey-mobti of poetij and love, pro- 
vided alwiuni that the ladies kept mm 
miountin^llPfNieoessible heights after 
harebeltr dad toses, can scarcely be 
imaprlnedi We speak iirom grim et* 
perienoe. 

^Tbe stteoetding day Mng Sunday, 
tM Sitteftis8Qneb4iH^ 
beoatlMj imprekiiw We were in- 
feed the nearest "kirk” was tea 
iWB off at Callander ; but that in a 
liiBe glen at the hack of the Trosaebs 
the few stray Inhaldtants of the spot, 
"two or three” usiially "mettoge- 
to read the BUm We were 


much inclined to join in their primi- 
tive worshipi not unmindful of the 
inspiring pomise of that Holy Book, 
bflt thought it perhaps better taste not 
to interrupt their quiet devotions, hy 
the appearance of so large a party of 
strangers. In the after part of the 
day, the several inmates of the little 
hmlding turned out for a ramble along 
Loch Katrine, and through the glen, 
when we contrived to do the amiable— 
aimable (by-the-by, how is it spelt ?)— 
with opr fair visitants of the previous 
evening. Need we chronicle those 
delightful hours? The "Maid of 
Athens,” who took away Bpon's 
heart, is now Mrs. Somebody of 
Egina; Our "Lady of the Lake” 
was within one inch of committing the 
same predatory inroads on the affec- 
tions of one of our party, and when we 
set off in the evening for Callander, 
one of our number, ahem! Seemed 
particularly anxious to remain to el- 
plore the botany of the glen, and with 
the ill-fated tin- box and portfolio, 
straw-hat and gaiters, represented 
about as lachrymose an Adonis, in 
quest of 

** Bed, of hjednthf end rofM<'* 

ps you could easily meet. 

At Callander, the " PSas of Leny ” 
and "Bracklin Bridge** are most 
worthy the attention of the travellers. 
Having lost the coach next morning, 
we posted it to Stirling, a much plea- 
santer mode of seeing the country, 
which all along is particularly fine. 
We passed the pretty village of Donne ; 
Blair Drummond, where we could see 
some dozens of hares darting throuA 
the grounds, and a little after the 
beautifully cultivated property of Mr. 
Smith, Deanston, where his reforms 
in the systems of draining have bebn 
tried, and given to the agricultural 
world. The view of Stirling Castle, 
however, ^soon becomes the chief point 
of intereil; in the landscape, and Ufle 
begins insensibly to think of the beaup 
tifuKbut unfortunate Mary, and the 
thousand historic associations con* 
nected with her name. We were 
soon rattling through the ^Utty Streets 
of Stirling. Having bSen put do>en 
at the inn, we, ordered something In 
the guise of lUnoh to he ready la a 
couple of faourSr and Ibent ou¥ Steps 
towards the castle, tlie kfeUt is 
fsoriblly ste^ but before img iM* 
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notes we were on the topmost point of 
this magnificent relic of ages long 
gone by. ^ 

A rather frownj-looking official 
volunteered his services as guide; 
but beyond the more salient points 
of interest he seemed to know nothing. 
The view from the different em- 
brasures is perfectly beautifuli and 
in point of historic Interest perhaps 
unequidled in the three kingdoms; 
on our 6ide» the everl&sting Gram- 
pians towering into the sky ; and then 
around Bannockburn^ with its flag- 
staff still proudly venerated ; Head- 
ing Hill," where James executed Al- 
bany ; the Forth, the Teith, rife with 
lilstoric reminiscences. A green spot 
is shown where the tournaments were 
held, and the Ladies Hill,*’ where 
possibly Mary sat the “ Queen of 
beauty.'* We looked at it again and 
again for her sake, and then turned to 
explore the castle. 

" If you’ll just gang up yonder,” 
said our sleepy friend, ** you’ll see 
Queen Mary’s apartments.” 

We were all obedience ; and after 
mounting up some steps, expecting 
Kome old and time-honoured associa- 
tion, we were met by a rough voice 
inside, What’s your wull ?” Think- 
ing it should be Lord Darnley at least, 
we begged to be excused for our in- 
trusion on royalty, and were descend- 
ing with sundry trepidations, when an 


Helen Macgre^ieh^Iookblg Jpiptg 
lady, with her nair in paperif» and a 
squalling child in her arms^ begged of 
us to enter. Not being quite aware^ 
however, that the ** Queen of Soote ** 
was endeared by any such associations 
as the two we have mentioned, we took 
the rest for granted, and turned to- 
wards another part of the buildii^. 
The chamber where Douglas was mur- 
dered was next shown to us, and the 
walled-in space where some of the 
James's confined his lions. How we 
wished some of those we had visited 
were in a somewhat similar custody J 
Casting one parting glance at Bannock- 
burn, we descended. There, at least, 
we could imagine the haughty Edward 
with his troops engaged with Bruce, 
and Douglas and Randolph foremost in 
the fight ; but the gentleman who 
acted as Cicerone seemed to think it 
almost a statutable offence to delay 
glowering o’er auld histories.” 

Pretty considerably fortified at the 
inn against the drive, we set out for 
Falkirk, where we were to meet the 
train for Edinburgh. I got ensconced 
next to a Scotchwoman on the top of 
the coach, who bored the life out of 
me with her Highland jargon, (your 
Scotchwoman, 1 may say parentheti- 
cally, is your only true bore). She 
more than once brought to my mind 
the lady in ** the Search after Happi- 
ness,” as she asked 


** About the news from Eastern parts, 
And of her absent bairns — pure Highland hearts I 
If peace brought doon the price of tea and pepper, 
And if the nitmuge were grown ony cheaper ; 

Were there nae speerings of our Mungo Park — 
Ye’ll be the gentleman that wants the sark ? 

If ye wad buy a web o' auld wife’s spinning, 

I'll warrant ye it’s a weel- wearing linen.” • 


Something like the Sultaun of 
Serendib,” I essayed to tell her that 
not linen, but a little fresh air and 
health, were the commodities I was in 
search of, and in the blandest manner 
asked whether she felt not very happy 
on the shores of Loch Katrine. 

Na, na,” said she, them d— d 
steamer bodies frae Glasgow should 
bring doon their chimney-boat, that a’ 
the warld kens will na pay, and tak 
the bitout o* the puir weans' mouths.” 

On &rther enquiry, we found that 
the previous season a small steamer 
was placed on the lake. One beauti- 
ful evening, as usual, she was seen 


panting away up to the Trosaohs ; bat 
next morning was non tnven^iis— gone 
to Jthe bottom of the lake, ot up into 
the sky-^for she could not have got 
out of the lake except the way she 
came — namely, in pieces. 

What happened her ?” said Wei^a 
ton, with the utmost curiosity j she 
can't surely have sunk ?” 

Why, It’ll be sheVas just southed 
firae the outside, that’s a*,” replied onr 
communicative acquaintance, widi a 
no very amiable smile on her ooftnte* 
nance. « 

It seemed this was a fset ; ^ the 
steamer having interfered with the 
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vested rights of these desoeodants of 
Rob Roj, whose sole inheritance now 
seemed a fishing-boat and Scott's 
** Lady of the Lake. *' We might pos- 
siblj have learned some further ad- 
ventures, but we were nowatRalkirk; 
and when we saw our fair friend safely 
deposit herself in a third-class carriage, 
we felt something like a night-mare off 
our spirits. 

We were up in Edinburgh before 
< we were well settled in the carriage ; 
and when I state that we remained a 
week in Auld JXeeiie, and met several 
old friends, and raked up many old as- 
sociations, and dined with the ** Foigh 
a Ballaghs *' at the Castle, and had a 
night of it at Ambrose * in ^ure re- 
spect for certain quaint productions in 
another magazinn^ and visited the sights 
on the Calton, and went through Holy- 
rood, and heard Christopher North 
lecture, and Doctor Chalmers preach 
—.not on poor laws — 1 have noticed 
sufficient ; but, like my old friend on 
Ben Lomond, were I once to set off 
to describe all the ** lions ** we came 
across, 1 should get transfixed in pig- 
iron, or deep into the mysteries of 
stone-quarries or statistics. The good 
people of Edinburgh, like all the rest 
of the world, seem attacked with the 
prevailing epidemic/' and serious 
.notions are entertained of making a 
tunnel under the Calton, to connect 
two branches of railway. We heard 
them blasting the rock : we only hope 
they may not disturb the Jews in their 
subterranean abode bard by. 

Our pilgrimage to the shrine of Sir 
Walter Scott was undertaken at the 
close of the week "; but so^profuse and 
podtic in their praise of Abbotsford 
seem the guide-books, which, for the 
first time, we now happened to meet, 
that we should be intruding on their 
valued province to say any thing. The 
trees planted by his own hand— the 
thousand feminiscences of that gi^at 
spirit as you walk through the house — 
uie room wUhre that last calm scene, 
described by Lockhart, took place — 
tAw, indeed, could we fancy we had 
got somewhat nearMthe great mind, 
revelling in Wa^verlSy or Marraion. 
^i^fter leaving tbe^bouse, we turned our 
ft wes towards the last resting-place of 
"^tbls great and good man — Dryburgh 
- Abbey. What a homily on human 
greatness 1 No king or noble lay be- 
yet could we kiss the dost that 


lay over that calm ^ave. W^e thought 
of the lines of Milton on a kindred 
poet, and believed tHat neither did 
Sl^tt for his memory require 

The labour of an age in piled itonee, 

Or that his halloir'd reliques should be hid 

Under a starry pointing p^Tomid." 

But in that little Gothic ruin, with 
the clustering ivy overhead, and the 
fresh air of heaven wafting incense all 
around, Iay> ** sepulchred in such 
pomp,” 

< ^ ** That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 

\ couple of days after we went to 
Dalkekh Palace, as put forth in the 
** bills of performance.” The grounds 
are very beautiful, and the interior of 
the house rather e>legant; but if the 
awkward looking pile conveys the idea 
of a Scotch palace, we have many 
prettier palaces in Ireland, not gene- 
rally acknowledged as such ; 1 could 
venture to promise half a dozen at 
least, between Limerick and Castle 
Connell on the upper Shannon, and a 
day's fishing to boot, worth the entire 
little stream at Dalkeith. 

Our second ** Sabbath” was passed 
in Edinburgh. Much has been said 
and written about the observance of 
that blessed day in the modern Athens, 
and elsewhere in Scotland ; but we 
were quite unprepared for the sense 
of ^respect and religious veneration 
with which every one regards the first 
day of the week in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Every one, old and young, 
gangs away to kirk,” at the precise 
time the minister gets into the pulpif ; 
the doors are closed — no loiterers being 
allowed to disturb the congregation. 
A psalm is read out — every one joins, 
as if his heart was set on out-singing 
his neighbour, no organ being allowed 
in any or the kirks ; and when ser- 
vice terminates, every one ** gangs 
hame,” in as. business a way as be 
came. No straggling or promenading 
about town— no cantering round the 
different squares on hired chargers, or 
running down to th^ « Rock,” and 
up again — no hiring jarvies to the 
" Brook” or Strawberry beds,” with 
yotir other Dublin atrocities. , 

Onr nextpoiDtnf interest was Perth 
—there are two routes from Bihnburgh 
to Perth, the more preferable, perhaps, 
that by Queensferry, IQnross, Loch ^ 
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ven|Glenfarg,and MoncrieffHilli three 
iniles from Perth. Here the Romans 
viewed the Tay, crying out in a fo- 
ment of pardonable forgetfulness, 
Ecce Tihur ! The view of Perth and 
its valley is one of the most lovely, at 
least, in the north of Scotland, — the 
valley of the Tay spreading away east 
and west in all its exuberance and 
beauty. 

In the town of Perth there is no- 
thing very particular that we had not 
seen amongst the wynds and closes of 
Edinburgh. Two miles outside the 
town, however, we met Scoon Palace ; 
from this Edward carried off the coro- 
nation stone to Westminister Abbey. 

Hitherto we had been much in- 
debted to the modern innovation of 
wheel conveyances ; we were obliged 
now to step out on a somewhat more 
independent system, and after a walk 
of some twelve or fourteen miles, (hear 
that all loiterers in Grafton-street) 
reached the sweet village of Dunkeld. 
Our way at first lay through what was 
“ Birnam Wood” that came to Dun- 
si nane, and following the advice of 
Malcolm, we cut down branches, (how 
we thought of our botanic friend in 
the Trosachs !) and marched along — 
thereby shadowing the number of our 
host,” perhaps more classic than for- 
midable. 

‘ Hong out our bunneri on tho out.waid wdUi 
The cry ii stUl, W9 come'* — 

pleasantly remarked our poetic friend 
— indeed he seemed to hold out a flag 
of distress particularly soon, a dandy 
Dublin boot not being the most agree- 
able permissive to step out op a hard 
dry road. 

The ** Falls of the Braan” were next 
in order ; and when 1 say we were 
delighted, but a little disappointed, I 
have said every thing particularly ne- 
cessary. We now thought it time to 
get back to Glasgow, which we ef- 
fected by a geographical cut across the 
country, through regions where the 
traces of civilization were in the 
last de^ee indistinct — spots indeed, 
some of them, where tlie imprint of a 
high-heeled boot would be as great a 
curiosity, as a similar phenomenon 
happened to be tb Robinson Crusoe. 
We had seen some wild spots in dear 
Ireland; but to see real, thorough, 
dismal, unmitigated desolation, permit 


me to recommend (o you some parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. When 
we were landed somewhat abruptly 
at the Couch-oiBce again, in Princes- 
street, we imagined we bad come into 
another latitude and longitude alto- 
gether, and could fancy the canny 
citizens of the Canongate and North 
Bridge, as magnified ants moving 
about an ant-hill. What they thought 
of us in return I can't well say, but we • 
were a little the ** worse of the wear 
however, after sundry evolutions at 
the hotel, and applications of cold 
cream, we were enabled to ^'put our 
fiices before” our friends once more. 
We took the last train in the evening, 
and were sleeping soundly at the 
North British,” iii Glas^w, a little 
after eleven o'clock that night. 

The next day being Sunday (our third 
Sunday in Scotland) w'e had another 
opportunity of noticing the devout and 
religious observance of the Sabbath, 
which struck us so forcibly in Edin- 
burgh. Being a dies non for going 
about, we satisfied ourselves with 
<< ganging to kirk," and afterwards 
took a tour towards the Broomielaw. 
We spent (he greater part of the 
the succeeding week in the ** Metro- 
polis of the West,” and were highly 
pleased. The Glasgow bodies” hav^ 
great reason to be proud of their 
Exchange and Statue, the College and 
Hunterian Museum, with its valuable 
pictures, the Cemetery, Infirmary, 
Banks, Churches, and Squares; but 
it would be getting a little too com- 
monplace to say any thing about our 
visit to each. The city, like Edinburgh, 
is a curious combination of the antique 
and the modern ,* and while wending 
our way d«wn the Saut marJteU we 
insensibly got back to the days of the 
worthy Bailie Nicol Jarvie. The air 
of business in Glasgow is quite delight- 
fijil/ except, perhaps, in Manchester 
and Liverpool, there is nothing at all 
to compare with it ; y6t if any thing 
intellectual, particularly if it be na- 
tional, happen to be going on, scores 
of persons will be found amongst the 
most prominent, wh6 seem to eqjoy it 
not the less, that they were a abort 
hour before engaged m the sublimities 
of pig iron, or the mysteries of ;Oim- 
vas or cotton. The theatre in Glas- 
gow is a perihet gem in point d deco- 
ration and paintings; in genoral the 
legitimate drama, however, is ** quoted 
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at a very low ilgure" by the business 
foltc^ from their tired oafacquaintance 
with the ** old familiar faces" of the 
company, disguise them as they may. 
Any particular "star,” however, ap- 
pearing above the dramatic horizon, 
never fails to bring immense houses. 
The quiet, thoughtful demeanour of 
the audience ifi thb first thing that 
strikes one accustomed to the elegances 
of the upper gallery nearer home ; 
every one seems to come to learn and 
be amused. It has often been a subject 
of wonder, that the same neighbour- 
hood, at least the same people, codld 
have given origin to such men as Watt 
and Burns, from the lowest rp.nks of 
society ; the secret seems to lie, how- 
ever, in the very general information 
diffused amongst Ae great masses of 
the people in ScotlalSd. James Watt 
and Robert Burns represent many of 
the operatives of Glasgow — a singular 
oomfirmation of the abstract mechanical 
and poetic. We had several oppor- 
tunities of observing this during our 
stay, particularly at the book auctions 
and the theatre, and anud the clank- 
mg of wheels and cylinders in several 
of the factories. 

One night, in quest of information, 
we directed our adventurous wing to- 
wards the least refined part of the 
house; it was chiefly occupied by 
en^neers and stokers, all day exposed 
to the heat of the furnace or engine- 
room, yet willing to undergo a second 
broiling for the sake of the intellec- 
tual treat afforded by Macready*s por- 
triuture of Macbeth. The house was 
crammed, yet you could hear every 
word as though it were enSply, We 
contrived to "draw out” a young 
man, an engineer, who sat before us, 
before the play had proceeded very far. 
He held the text of Sbakspeare in his 
hand, which he referred to occasi(m- 
al^ as some new idea struck him, .but 
what seemed to delight him beyond 
measure, was the well-known music of 
the Witches' part. Though dressed 
in ^ fustian jacket, betraying no ver^ 
eqiuvocal traces of oiy^nd smoke, his 
criticUms were at ondeUbe most natu- 
ral, many of them deep and well 
founded, and all conceived in the most 
ajf^Uent taste. Between the two last 
aeenes, the orchestra struck up apiece 
cjf ipuric — a complete Babel of ctoo- 
matie horrors—a kind of Scotch reel 
polka. 


" Yon, 1 take it, has nae mnckle 
harmonv nor melody in it,” said he ; 
" it 'll i>e some figment of that daft 
callant yon. Oh, sir, what sweet bon* 
iiie bits in Mozart and Weber, or even 
Donizetti, they could play just as weel ; 
na, na, sir, horses ganging round in 
a myill winna get on for scolding.” 

" You're fond of good music, I per- 
ceive.” 

" Of music verra fond, sir. I mind 
verra weel the opera folk here lang 
syne — Der Freyschutz, and Puritani, 
^ and Norma — oh, sir, it was delicious,” 

By an imperceptible detour, 1 led 
hiin to his own subject, but here he 
was quite at home, and with a fami- 
liaritj&with the matter quite amazing, 
described the peculiarities of almost 
every steamer in the Clyde.” 

" I say, Jock, your vibrating cylinder, 
how does she work ?” said he to an 
acquaintance two seats from him, and 
* forthwith he and Jock *entered into 
a curious and animated comparison of 
facts which seemed of considerable 
interest, on the relative value of the 
fixed and movable cylinder, inter- 
rupted somewhat abruj^tly by the sober 
looking representative of the divine art 
of physic, and Lady Macbeth. The 
conduct of this plain, unpretending 
man (and the pit and gallery was full 
of such) contrasted strangely with that 
of an individual, a stranger, I believe, 
who sat near us in the boxes another 
night, and who gave origin to a scene 
scarcely within the bounds of credibi- 
litpr. The play was Othello, in the 
middle of which this person indulged 
in some sarcastic sneers towards tha 
gentle Desdemona. The gentleman 
acting Othello, I believe knew his man, 
but m an unsuspecting moment he 
crossed the footlights, scrambled up 
into the box, and gave him a thorough 
' pummelling, returning very quietly to 
finish his part! We could scarcely 
believe, even in matter-of-fact Glas- 
gow, such a piece of acting would be 
tolerated; but the habitus of the 
theatre seemed to look upon it as an 
ordinary piece of business enough, nor 
had we mupb time to differ with them 
in opinion, as.w% left on the succaediog 
day. 

The most interesimg spot we visited 
in the vicinity of Glawow, was tke 
"Falls of the C^de;’ e» rouk, we 
passed Bothwell Csatle, a miwnifioent 
ruin, and a little farther, on Bothwell 
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Bridm, 10 oelobrated in itory, after 
which the first fid], that of Stonebyrei, 
comes into view. We were scarcely 
prepared for a scene so beautiful, and 
withal quiet and unpretending— the 
entire waters of the Clyde rushing in 
three successive falls over their rocky 
barriers, in the midst of the most 
exouisite bit of country we had seen, 
at least in Lanark. A little farther, 
still tracing up the Clyde, we came to 
the falls of Corra Linnwnd Benning- 
ton— a delicious walk through groves 
of jtrees, the thunder of the river in 
our ears, and all that the most lovely 
and picturesque country could affotd 
of rural quietude to soften and har- 
monize a scene at once bold and mag- 
nificent. We picked up our lost pleiad 
in one of the groves, where, after the 
manner of a wayward Alcibiades, he 
had been recounting his conquests in 
the fields of love and botany, with no 
stern Socrates to direct the current of • 
bis philosophy. The tin box and port- 
folio were repine with specimens, and 
he seemed on his way only to invade 
the southern parts of Scotland— Sel- 
kirk, and Jedburgh, and tVe Tweed ; 
we parted, however, with the driest pos- 
sible eye-lids. (Mem. — Gentle reader, 
never join an entomologist or botanist 
when you intend to enjoy yourself.) 
On our return to town we went 


through some of the fiwtories iw espe- 
cial favour, particularly tibe St Itollox 
Chemical Works — ^tbe most extraordi- 
nary and perfect establishment perhaps 
in the world, and next morning were 
away from Ardrossan, with aa ocha- 
sional gleam of sunshine and a deli* 
oious breeze in the North Chaamls 
and bound for Old, Ireland. 

One word in conclusion. We p^wtod^ 
from Scotland, not without mi^ re- 
grets. We might have gone farther- 
north, did our time permit, but eren 
the few sweet spots we had seen suffi- 
ciently disclosed to us the broad fea- 
tures of this favoured land; indeed, 
our impressions of the country of John 
Knox and Robert Bruce, have been 
such as shall not be readily erased. 
Yet we think there are sweeter and 
sunnier spots for^e tourist to £tcowr» 
where the laugh of youth is merrier, 
"the tints of the earth and the hues 
of the sky” more softly beautiful, the 
eead milk fealthagh of the people bub- 
bling up more generously from the 
heart. We will only add, we would 
not exchange Ireland, with its Killar- 
ney, and Glengariff, and Lismore, and 
Wicklow, Connemara, Cove, Lough 
Erne, Lough Derg, and Giant’s Cause- 
way, for Scotland and the Orkneys put 
together. 
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WX. MAOn, ARCHBllBOP OF DUBUF. 
PIBtT ABTICLB. 


It is unnecessary to expbre into the 
remote ancestry of those who have 
^achieved for themselves an eminence 
which DO ancestry can give or take 
away. The family records of William 
Magee must be briefly adverted to, as 
the incidents of a life illustrated by 
the most honourable distinctions, and 
rendered interesting by the events in 
which he bore a distinguished part — 
must claim all the space' we can afford 
to its relation. Of his lineage, the 
most authentic accpunt which we hhve 
been able to obtain refers us to 1640, 
when the immediate ancestor of his 
family came over from Scotland,^ and 
settled in the County of Fermanagh, 
an^ may be presumed to have been in 
competent circumstances. 

John Magee, the father of the 
andibishop, appears to have been resi- 
dent in Enniskillen.t He had married 
a person likewise of Scottish descent 
—a woman of some property, to whose 
worth, pietyf and considerable talent, 
her illustrious son may have been in- 
debted for much of his after successes 
in life. She was a Presbyterian. 

By 'the generous credulity of Mr. 
John Magee, the circumstances of the 
family were reduced from comparative 
affluence to a struggling condition. 
He was betrayed into some liability, 
which soon placed him at the mercy of 
creditors ; but the clear integrity of 
his conduct obtained liberal terms, 
and be was rewarded with an allow- 
ance of £ 100 a year. « ^ 

By a memorandum of his pwnT 
made in 1709, the archbishop would 
appear to. have been born in 1764; 
but according to the authority from* 
which our statement is mainly drawn, 
he^s bom in 1766, in Enniskillen. 
He WjSs the third child, and only sur- 
viving son of his parents. His dispo- 
sition to learn was <y||ly shown. In 
the year of bis a^ he was sent to 


school to Mr. Fea, as a day-scholar ; 
in two years more he was removed to 
the endowed school of Enniskillen, of. 
which Dr. Noble was then the head 
master. On the b|||tory of this por- 
tion of his life we must be cursory: 
a half-brother of his mother's. Dr. 
Viridet — a gentleman deservedly dis- 
tinguished for parts and knowledge, 
and happily endowed with the most 
exalted moral temper of mind — early 
impressed with a conviction of the 
striking abilities of his nephew, and 
determined that no fair advantage 
should be wanting — took the youth to 
reside with himself, in order more 
efficiently to superintend his prepara;:, 
tion for the University, in which he 
rightly foresaw the distinctions to 
which he might be expected to arrive. 
Under the care of this excellent and 
able guar^^an, he rapidly advanced in 
his studies ; and before he had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year, he entered 
Trinity College, in June, 1761, as a 
pensioner, under Dr. Richard Stack. 

In college he was assiduous in the 
cultivation of those social enjoyments, 
for which his wit, facility of language, 
and the vivacify both of his intellect and 
affections, so eminenlly qualified him. 
He was no less industrious in the ac- 
quisition of the various branches of 
elementary knowledge, which 00 % 
posed the undergraduate course — a 
course, which, though even then in ad- 
vance of the time, was very far short 
that which has since, by his own 
labour, and that of a few other dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries, been sub- 
stituted. It musti indeed, be fairly 
allowed, that the studies to which the 
world has been indebted for so large 
And comprehensive a command of 
learning, and such singular skill in its 
application, cannot, without much un- 
fairne^, be regarded as defective ; and 
when it is recollected that the greater 


he previous year the Covenant was proclaimed in Scotland, and the fleroe 
||e commenced between Charles and his Scottish subjects, which soon, by the 
mffnsion and prevalence of tbs popular spirit, compelled the royalists to emi- 
rate in considerable numbers. Among these was Magee a ancestor. The name of 
believe, adopted on the same occasion. 

v ^ possession a document, bearing the seal of the corporation of 

tj”* recoi^iilg the election of Mr. John Magee as a freeman of that 
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f ive^ of this period of Magee's- lift* 
n 1782^ Mr. Viridet thus addrmes 


changes since effected* are mainly, due 
to the progress which has been made 
in mathematical science* it must be 
felt how very sufficient for all its 
proper uses must have been the course 
of studies then pursued. 

With all the nre and vivacity of his 
temperament there is somewhat wor* 
thy of reflection in the studious diligence 
of Magee at this interesting period of 
his career. It was his custom to pur- 
sue his studies throuj^hout the day, 
from an early hour in the morning 
till ten at night* when instead of yield- 
ing his wearied nerves to well-earned 
rest, he rather looked for the relaxa- 
tions of society. At that late hour* 
he frequently laid aside his book, to 
appear in the haunt of social gaiety^ 
the colloquial circles, then so brilliant 
in the Irish metropolis. Whatever 
was the complexion of the party* 
Magee^was a welcome addition. In- 
nocent in his liveliest conversation, 
severely irreproachable in his morals, 
his ready repartee* his prompt good 
feeling, and easy expression of mind* 
lalready distinguished him. It is al- 
most superfluous to say how great 
were successes which obtained a still 
higher distinction for his academic 
career. 

** He obtained all the college honours ; 
he got nine certificates— all that could 
he got in the first three years ; the last 
year he had no occasion to go in for any 
examinations but the Hilary and Octo- 
ber ; the October being for the degree, 
there was no certificate ; he got besides 
the four Hilary premiums. ^ He was 
besides a gold medal man." — Mrs. Hun^ 
tersM.S. . 

Of this time, now one 'of curious 
interest, the records are scanty ; and 
if it were not so* we could not here 
well avail ourselves of the abundance. 
From the letters of his uncle* Mr. 
Daniel Viridet, we can distinctly as- 
certain the main points of his^conduct 
and character for many years. Mr. 
Viridet was evidently a person of ex- 
tensive attainments. 

He had been himself . a Scholar** 
and evidently possessed no slight at- 
tainments in academic literature, 

A few extracts from the correspon- 
dence of this gentleman may interest 
the reader* and convey a more distinct 
idea, than we can otherwise hope to 


him:^ 

** We are all well here. Much of^otur 
happiness depends on the figure you oiM 
Bob will cut at the next examinations." 

And again in the same yeitr — 

** You need make no apology to me 
for any trouble or expense you can put 
me to. If in the trouble I took' in ex- 
plaining the passage that puzzled you, 
I have opened your eyes to the sense of 
your author, I am fully repaid." 

In the same letter he adds — 

** Cut a figure in the course— read-^ 
be a scholar .... and no money 
that 1 can command shall be refused 
you. , . . Consult me, then* freely 
as a brother on any thing that puzzles, 
or any thing that happens you. You 
will not hear from me again till, I hope, 
ou will obtain the premium. Do not, 
owever, suffer yourself to be over- 
anxious, too much awed or concerned 
about it — that might confuse or disturb 
you. Ne quid nimts* is an old and just 
proverb." 

A letter from the same band* on the 
29th January following, ascert^ns the 
fact that Magee then obtained a sci- 
ence premium in the most distinguished 
manner. Among other things he say s— 

**Mr. Stack's kind greetings arose 
not merely from friendship for you or 
me, but from deference ,t6 merit. A 
modest, unassuming behaviour is now 
more necessary for you than ever. . . 

. . A fellowship is what I wish you 
to obtain ; and you have begun so well, 
that I do not doubt at all of your suc- 
cess;. . . . You have taken the lead 
gloriously, and to lose it would be 
shameful. How many' were in ydfir 
division — were Crofton and Miller with 
you Remembhr you beat them easily 
now, and will beat them more easily 
when mathematics come into play. . . 

. . Consult me about every word of 
the Odes, I know them well, &c. . . 

. . As to Locke, you surprise me 
much ; I never thought it easier than 
Murray. It requires attention, and 
clearness in the head, and freqnent lec- 
tures, to bring you into his purpose* Ac.* 
.... xou have proved yoursdf* 
in Murray, Greek, and Latin, equal to 
any one of your division; and afUr 
Locke, your other sciences are all' SO 
much mathematics, or maiAematioal^ 
that 1 should have no doubt of you At 
all, if you once could master this. Bui 


* Mr- Viridet obtained his scholarship in 1769, together with Dr, IL Sttdc* 

under whom he otlterwards entered his nephew. 
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I Ikaow your dilil^enoe, and cannot be 
brought to donbt the infinite powers of 
your abilities." 

To set a just value on the substance 
of these brief extractsi the reader must 
heepin mind that they are the language 
of a distinguished acholar^ having oh* 
viously a thorongh acquaintance with^ 
and a deep habitual interest in the sub- 
ject of amemic literature. A letter 
In the following April acquaints us 
with the fact that Magee obtained the 
oertaftcate» thus confirming his supe- 
riority in his division. 

** Tou have done well. Your own re- 
flecUons must reward you — my thanks 
cannot add to that recompense ; if they 
eani you have them most heartily and 
sincerely— ^you have them almost more 
for your unsolicited and early declara- 
tions of endeavouring to win, than for 
the success you had in obtaining the last 
glorious testimony of your literf^ry merit 

and iq>plication, Ac Don't 

spare to take anv money you desire for 
necessaries, or for any amusement you 
Vke. . , . . What was Yelverton, 
and what is he now ?" 

We think these extracts enough to 
convey a clear impression of the suc- 
cess with which Magee commence(La 
CQursBf the results of which amply in- 
. ipcnte that it continued to be at least 
as meritoriouslv distinguished. 

It appears from many passages in 
Ur. Viridet^ letters, that his nephew 
considerably inconvenienced by 
the idle habits of his chum. As the 
period of the scholarship examination 
approached, wc can easily perceive 
that there was so little doubt of the 
result, that it could not have been a 
subject of anxiety. 

Magee obtained his scholarship iu 
1764. The most reiqarkable among 
his cotemporary scholars of the wame 
year,, were Ussher, Phibbs, Russel, 
and Ward, who like him afterwards 
heoamefbllowSf Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
of unhappy memory in the history 
of this country, and Richard Jebb, 
die late excellent judge of the King's 
^^Bench. Among the body of exist- 
seholars at tni0Tne, were several 
rwards well-known names: Thomas 
Addis Rmmet ; that excellent man 
end illustrious naturalist Whitley 
6tpkes, afterwards among the fellows 
mid professors ; William Conjugham 
junket, since Lord Plunket j George^ 
Miller, the able and eloquent Profelh 
m of HUtory; Ririwd 
m&ong the most leamed of our iheolp* 


rioQs* Iu the following year# the il- 
lustrious name of Bushe was added to 
the roll. It was a period of high in- 
tellectual eminence in Ireland. The 
college had not then attained the high 
scientific reputation# which now places 
its fellows and professors in the fore- 
most rank of European science. Sci- 
ence itself had not yet attained that 
vast development# or that position 
of superiority which it now holds 
among the branches of human know- 
ledge. But in the classical, metaphy- 
sical, moral, and political sciences, 
which were the standard elements of 
mental attainment, as well as in the 
range of science then open to the stu- 
dent, no University stood higher in 
reputation, or perhaps in reality so 
high — an estimate which will stand 
the test of comparison when fairly 
applied. Much unfairness has been 
displayed on this important subject, 
which we cannot pass without some 
comment: the University should be 
tried by its fruit : not publications, of 
which the greater part fioat idly down 
*the stream of oblivion, but men : 
orators, statesman, and theologians,^ 
whose after celebrity, whose eloquence, ^ 
and whose writings, are as much the 
produce of their Alma Mater, as if 
their lives had been passed within her 
venerable walls. The occasion does 
not permit any expanded commemora- 
tion of the eminent names of Burke, 
Berkeley, Young, Grattan, Flood, 
Fitzgibbon, Ac. &c. who were amongst 
the most striving and successful alumni 
of the " Silent Sister," and who ob- 
tained, in their times and professMns, 
all the fame and success that lay within 
the compass of attainpient ; and now 
^t our fallows and professors stand 
in leading places in the ranks of dis- 
covery, and that we possess names 
which may fairly contest the intellee- 
tual palm with aitber of the two English 
Universities, in their several depart- 
ments of learning, we may still look 
hack with justifiable complacency on 
the neriod w:hen men like Magee, 
Plunxet# Saurin# Bushe, were ariqed 
for the competition in which their 
equals have not been found ameiiig 
those whose invidious superiprity .was 
only to be maintmed by unwairantF 
able sneers at the ** Silent Sister,*’ ost 
at the bomhastof that popular rhetorio# 
which they were pleased to call " Irish 
eloquence.'* 

Bat the oYSDtAil life of 
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mauds too many details to allow us to 
Unger on those of his undergraduate 
course. We shall offer one more brief 
testimony! which may serve to show 
how deep and general must have been 
the impression made in this period by 
Magee 

** Mr. . Seton writes thus of you to 
me— ^ Bat for yonr great comfort, and 
to my great satisfaction, 1 hear from all 
who know him fMagee], that there is 
not a doubt but that he will be a fellow: 
his abilities are shining, his application 
intense, his morals pure, and his man- 
ners genteel and amiable.” 

The interval between bis first de- 
gpree in the commencement of 1786 
and the year ITBd, when he ob- 
tained his fellowship! was devoted 
to the same undeviating course of 
laborious application. Daring the 
interval thus occupied, his health had 
begun to give wa^ to exertions far 
more congenial to his high- wrought and 
mercuriaf temper of mind^ than adapted 
to a frame not naturally robust. He 
was indeed a very remarkable instance 
of that power which a frame of deli- 
neate structure sometimes has been re- 
^ marked to derive from such a spirit. 
Such spirits! indeedi arCf for reasons 
which we shall not stay to discuss! 
oftener found in the haunts of active 
life, or in the scenes of gaiety! than in 
the pale quiet of the study. Were it 
not SO! incline to suspect there 
would appear a greater frequency of 
reding spirits in tne world. Not that 
high animal spirit is even commonly 
combined with intellectual power ; it 
is indeed a rare combination ; but it is 
to the union of restless energy with 
strong reason! that such men as Ma- 
gee are due. The observation is by 
no means idle : the high and strenuous 
part which he took in the far more 


momentous ooneema iu which be was 
afterwards a prominent actor! capnot 
be fully comprehended without an 
ample allowance for this most essen- 
tial aspect of his character. And at 
the present period of our narrative! 
when he was engaged in the most la- 
borious! and! if adequately pursued! 
most deep and extensive coarse of 
study known, his strength was sup- 
ported by the vitality of a spirit that 
could not yield to weariness or depres- 
sion. Nor did he, daring the whole 
time, deny himself to the social circle, 
which he loved, and for which he was 
mp framed. After twelve hours of 
drudgery, while others sought for rest 
or sleep! he refreshed himself with 
lively chat, or keen discussion, or re- 
paired with laughter, smiles, and wit, 
what mental toil had worn. 

In 1788, he obtained the fellowship, 
and gained very great praise for his an- 
swering, against a remarkably distin- 
guished bench of rival candidates.* 
There cannot indeed be any doubt as to 
the very superior excellence of his an- 
swering, when it is recollected that on 
this occasion Dr. Miller, two years 
his senior, was among those who were 
that year unsuccessful. We should, 
perhaps, apologise for recurring to 
such a test ; but to be excelled by Ma- 
gee, is surely no deduction from the 
most honourable fame ; and if it were, 
few indeed can afford if so well as 
Dr. Miller. We ought also to add, 
that the result of the fellowship exa- 
mination was then mainly governed 
by mathematical and physical answer- 
ing. And Magee was among the most 
eminent mathematicians of his time, 
and might have been as permanently 
distinguished in this as he was in more 
popuhw depaiftments of literature^ 
had not his talent been called into a 


* After obtaining his fellowship, Magee paid a visit to Enniskillen— it fras the 
£rst after an absence of ten years. The following extract from a letter which he 
wrote upon the occasion, conveys a lively impression of his feelings 1 will con- 
fess to you, 1 felt a little bit of silly pride as I approached the place of my nativity, 
from the reflexion that it had once distinguished itself so much by its gallant efforts 
in the cause of liberty and religion. I may well forgive others their pride of wealth,* 
of learning, of rank, or of birth, when 1 could be vain of the name of an Enniskillener. 
It it now ten years since I left this, and the joy at my return would astonish you* B^t 
that, very fortunately, 1 have made myself the property of my old master, Mr. Koblp, 
by dedaring my visit to him, I should nave been torn in pieces to satisfy the demands, 
not only of my 'friends, but of almost every gentleman in the country. In short! tiNiy 
mtko a kind of show of me here, and the manner in which 1 am leoeived is sc 
vagant, that 1 would not venture to describe it.” In fact, as we learn from. 
swree, the bouses were illuminated in Enniskillen; the horses were taken frm th^ 
chaise, and he was drawn to the inn ; and Lord Enniskillen, his father's pld IriMl! 
kqit opw bmin for tbroe da;., tbat all might mMt him. 
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more importaut and more suitalde 
field of action. 

Magee was framed for the exigen- 
cies of the time» and soon selected the 
path which we have not the smallest 
doubt was marked oat for him by the 
Providence that governs all things to 
purposed ends^ and ruses up among 
the good or evil those instruments 
best adapted to the immediate work* 
ing of events. Mr. Viridet, looking 
with a fond, but not mistaken par- 
tiality on the talents^ in the develop- 
ment of which BO much was due to 
himself* considered that neither tl 
University nor the Church offered dl 
adequate field for their exertion. 
Though not inferior in learning to 
any body in Europe* the college of 
Dublin exacted the most overwhelm- 
ing labour from its fellows ; of whom 
the number was not more than barely 
adequate to their most wide and bur- 
thensome range of duties* rendering 
it a question of curiosity to understand 
how men like Berkeley* Hamilton* and 
Young could have attained their dis- 
tinguished eminence in letters and sci- 
ence; and offering difficulties nearly 
insurmountable to less than the highest 
genius* to extend their Intellectual 
walk beyond the mental treadmill of 
the classes and daily lectures. The 
state of the Church* as we shall have 
occasion to show* was* at the time* less 
promising still. It was at nearly its 
lowest ebb in attainment* in influ- 
ence* and in spirit ; nor could Mr. 
Viridet foresee that his nephew was 
to be a signal instrument in the 
hands of God to raise it from its 
prostration. He was zealous in his 
wishes that Magee should study for 
the bar* which thei^ afforded the 
fairest scope for powers such as he 
possessed* and was the main attrac- 
tion for the talent and ambition of 
the day. Possessed of a free* prompt* 
and powerful eloquence* and of that 
simple and flowing mastery of appro- 
priate diction which Is not (we think) 
(to be acquired* and can only flow from 
the very happiest x^ural adaptation* 
Magee could not'Vil to have been 
prompted towards the bar. The na- 
tural^ constitution of his temper was 
a^&rmg* and every friend must have 
hietk incessantly telling him what he 
fit for. But he turned info the 
i^min^ly obscute path of derioal juid 
UtM'saAciX dutiek* and early formed a 
s#ODg wi|h to enter into htdy ordenr. 


Had his uncle not £t thhi tmfiia b^ in 
gome measure restricted In liv^ainsVso 
that he could not* when, he wished* 
meet the expenses of fees ait'd terms* 
it is quite evident that Magee must 
have yielded to the withes of one 
whose desires were to him as impera- 
tive as laws. The opportunity thus 
passed* and now that he mij^ht be ex- 
pected to^apply his own resources to the 
purpose* an obstacle arose which could 
not be surmounted without more assi- 
duity and effort than he felt called for 
in opposition to his own views for 
himself. In order to take the lay 
fellowship* it was necessary for him to 
obtain a dispensation from the pro- 
vost. Hutchinson* who then held 
that station* was* as is known* not a 
college man* and carried into his 
office the intrigues and favouritisms of 
civil life as it then existed in Ireland. 
It was believed* and* we have much 
reason to think* not unjustly* that he 
refused his dispensation to Magee* to 
keep open the lay fellowship for a 
future candidate. However this may 
have been* there is no doubt that Ma- 
gee applied* and was decisively re- 
fused. We can doubt as little that 
the disappointment was borne with 
that equanimity which results from 
such efforts of painful [compliance as 
are contrary to the inclination. It 
may be more just to say* that he had 
for some time deeply felt the influence 
of his providential call to a ministry in 
which a spirit like his was wanting* 
and in which he was to be a chosen 
instrument of great ameliorations. 
The pain of a contest in which The 
highest and noblest affections of his 
breast were set in opposition to each 
other* can be well understood from 
the letters* impassioned to violence* of 
the good old man who had hitherto 
identifled himself with his progress* and 
was now incensed at the provost's refu- 
sal* and not less at the lukewarm zeal of 
his nephew* whom he could not bear to 
see turning away from the lofty path 
of honour to which he had dtttined 
bis course* and passing into what he 
called '<ignotas semitas vittt.*' Among 
many remarkable expressions of strong 
indignation* which we shall not quote* 
Mr. Viridet writes : — 1 have writteu 
to Willy Piunket* and have not spoken 
intelligibly* for I am nearly cbokedwiih 
ri^e. May Providence favour yohr 
real interests* and Onoble himpr’soi^e 
other friend to rescue you from ri;da» 
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Oh ! if h$ were as you are now, how 
Uttie he ^Quld mind any obstacle that 
i^Uce or deep shamming might throw 
in the. way of his better hopes/' But 
happily the truer and better path was 
chosen, and, like the choice of Solo* 
mon, the fame and dignity he rejected 
were eventually to be added to the 
** wisdom" which he chose. lie was 
ordained deacon in Kevin's Church, 
May 25th, 1790. His first sermon 
was preached soon after at Peter's 
Church, in Drogheda. He was ap* 
pointed to preach the sermon on the 
Restoration, in the College Chapel, on 
the 29th of May, 1791. And though 
much obstructed in the preparation 
by the consequences of a severe scald, 
which confined him to his chamber 
for some weeks, he so acquitted him- 
self on the occasion, as to be specially 
complimented by the provost and fel- 
lows, with a request for the publica- 
tion of his discourse. He was, ne- 
vertheless, not quite satisfied himself 
with the composition, and declined to 
avail himself of the occasion. In the 
account which he himself gave of these 
circumstances, in a letter which has 
been preserved, there occurs the follow- 
ing striking comment on Paine. Hav- 
ing first mentioned that he had attacked 
his positions in the sermon, and 
praised his popular style, he goes on — 
** In short, in Paine, whatever is good 
is not new ; whatever is new, is bad. 
His positions are Locke's, (in his Essay 
on Government,) without the limita- 
tions which render it possible to re- 
duce them to practice ; so that, on 
the whole, he may be called Locke 
run mad." 

It was about the year 1790, that 
Magee became acquainted with Miss 
Elizabeth Moulson, niece to Dr. Tho- 
mas Perceval, of Manchester, and at 
that time on a visit to her friends in 
Dublin. From the correspondence 
which followed up to the time of their 
union, the most valuable recollections 
of his character, feelings, and of the 
details of his personal history during 
the earliest periods of his fellowship, 
are to be obtained. They indicate in- 
deed, with all the force and distinct- 
ness to be expected from the unde- 
served warmth of private intercourse, 
the genuine features of the extraordi- 
nary character which was afterwards 
to be, under the direction of Provi- 
dence, the instrument of great changes 
in the Christian church. And there 


is nothing more remarkable thdh the 
perceptible combination of the deepest 
and most enthusiastic tenderness in 
the private relations of life, with a 
stern and inflexible pertinacity in the 
maintenance or vindication of what- 
ever he regarded in the light of 
public duty. This temper, which 
was afterwards to be manifested on a 
broad scale, and with important^effects, 
at |the head of the church in Ireland, 
had now to pass through an interval of 
trying and corroborative discipline in 
the more confined sphere of the uni- 
versity. 

He had obtained his fellowship while 
^Hutchinson was provost. That gentle- 
man, a lawyer of great ability and 
high eminence both at the bar and in 
the Irish House of Commons, having 
been placed at the head of a body of 
which he had not been a. member, con- 
trary both to usage and the inclination 
of its members ; as was to be expected, 
a strong spirit of ill feeling was gene- 
rated on either side, and a long suc- 
cession of harassing disputes was the 
consequence. A few of the more 
pliant sided with the provost, and 
were repaid by partial acts of au- 
thority in their favour ; the rest, 
when occasion offered, were made to 
feel the weight of the same authority. 
A right which, if it really existed, had 
not been enforced till then, was as- 
serted and acted on by the provost. 
When a fellow died or went out, his 
pupils had always been distributed 
among the remaining '^fellows at the 
will of themselves or their parents ; if 
no such will were expressed, it was then 
the privilege or duty of the provost 
to assign the pupils at his discretion to 
such tutors as he might think fit. The 
existing provost, however, claimed the 
absolute rigiiL to dispose of the pupils 
thus circumstanced, without regard t6 
their own wishes or those of their 
patents. Some instances of the harsh 
exercise of this privilege had already 
occurred, and the disagreements of 
the previous year had also operated 
to excite a strong spirit of resistance. 
The resignation of Doctor Richard 
Stack in 1791, left a large chamber to 
be disposed of ; and as Magee had 
been the favourite pupil of that gentle- 
man, a large proportion of the pupils, 
to the amount of four or fire and 
twenty, were, also designed hy , the 
doctor, and with their parents- con- 
sent and their own, to he now trans- 
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i^erred to Magee. Again the pr 9 V 08 t 
interfered* and assigned the largw 
part of them to Messrs. Phibbs* Stop- 
jrord* and Ussher. Resistance vas 
resolved upon* and those fellows who 
felt themselves ag^ieved* prepared to 
submit the question to a visitation. 
Magee's verj superior aptitude for busi- 
ness* and the consideration that he was 
the principal sufferer* caused the main 
burtnen of the "preparatory proceed- 
ings to be thrown on him. The labour 
was ag^avated by a heavy weight of 
academic duties* as he happened at 
the time to fill the troublesome office 
of junior dean. After very conside- 
rable labour in searching into the state 
of authority and precedent* and in 
preparing cases for counsel* the ques- 
tion was brought before the visitors in 
August* . I791jt and decided rather 
hastily and peremptorily for the pro- 
vost. The matter does not retain 
sufficient interest to rake it up now 
from its oblivion; it is little likely 
that the case would have arisen, had 
not a spirit of disunion been infused 
into the college by the unjust* offen- 
sive* and inconsiderate conduct of a 
corrupt and tyrannical government in 
placing a stranger at the head of the 
university. Mr. Hutchinson let pass 
no occasion to assert and vindicate 
whatever power he conceived himself 
to possess* and as such a temper can- 
not fail to find matter for vexatious 
interference* there could not be any 
long continuance of peace within the 
college walls. It was indeed the same 
spirit of insult and vindictive feeling 
in the following year* when the pro- 
fessorship of astronomy became va- 
cant* which dictated the nomination of 
a stranger. This was* it is true* one of 
those fortunate cases in which an insult 
and an ii^ury turns out an eventual 
benefit ; and posterity* which can esti- 
mate by results* iqay remice in the 
selection which gave to Trinity Uol- 
lege and the Irish Church that great 
and able mathematician and astro- 
nomer, and exemplary prelate* Dr. 
Brinkley* the late Bishop of Cloyne. 

In the period of A present portion 
of our narrative* tne disadvantages 
^hh which the junior fellows had to 
'Contend* were not confined to those 
. arisinff, from an irregular and uncon- 
stitutional control in the person of an 
extm ruler, who carried into a seat 
of . learning the misecable arts 
poUtioal Intriguer. ThOre wew dis- 


orders and difficulties to be resisted 
which were inherent in the state of 
society in Ireland. It was* it will be 
remembered* the day of the hard- 
drinking and gambling old school of 
country gentlemen* the swearing and 
bullying race whose open hospitality 
allowed all to enter and none to de- 
part sober* whose boast and pleasure 
was the overflowing bowl* so fre- 
quently mingled with blood^a state 
of society which in its most aggravated 
form* in parts of the west of Ireland* 
has never had adequate justice done to 
its fierce and dissolute morals and 
manners* even in the page of fiction. (By 
such portraitures* indeed* the purpose 
of fiction would ill be served.) At 
that period* the youth of Ireland re- 
ceived the more influential part of 
their early culture in the stable* where 
they imbibed* from associates addition- 
ally depraved* the vices of their fathers* 
without the gentlemanly temper which* 
without correcting* softened and hu- 
manized those vices. With such a 
training* they submitted more or less 
with an ill grace to the control of 
mothers-^themselves in numerous in- 
stances not better than mere house- 
wives corrupted by affluence and 
luxury — or yielded a forced subjection 
to the tyranny of boarding-schools ; 
and were too happy to emerge into the 
modified independence of the univer- 
sity* carrying with them their low and 
vicious tastes* their undisciplined tem- 
pers* and the hot* wild passions of 
youth. It may be said that this is too 
unqualified a statement of the condition 
of those times ; that this demoralizslion 
was far from universal: this we admit ; 
but we are not engaged in the history 
of that state of manners* and must be 
restricted by an immediate purpose— 
its effect on the university* by the disci- 
pline of which it was to be encountered* 
Every man of ordinary common sense 
is aware how even a small infusion of 
such vicious elements* congenial as they 
are to human passions* will rapidly taint 
the whole mass ; and the more so when 
from other causes which we shall have 
to mention further on* the religious 
staiCe of society* on which all true 
practical morality must depend* was in 
the very lowest Condition. 

But to estimate the effect of this state 
of things in a nniversity* is a question 
important in tko 4)oiiiiiMtmQraition of 
one who* mere than any otli«r, had 
the merit of originating the great 
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and salutary changes which amended 
this evil statei first in college and then 
in town. The office of junior dean, 
which devolved upon him in 1791# 
was then no sinecure. The students 
were the " cream and flower" of the 
dissolute generation which we have 
above attempted faintly to describOf 
fully indoctrinated in the mysteries of 
Bacchus and Venu8« little encumbered 
with any rudiments of learninUf less 
with morals^ and not at all«with reli- 
gion ; they had in most instances 
passed the age of school discipline^ and 
attained the passions of maturity^ with- 
out the soberness or discretion which 
is the attainment mostly of more ad- 
vanced experience. Under such condi- 
tions it is easy to understand what must 
have been the effect of social aggrega- 
tioniinripening, developing, and diffus- 
ing the prevailing vices of the time in 
their worst form. In such a state of 
things, no practicable discipline could 
have been enough to control the im- 
pulses of insubordination among a mass 
of fiery youths separated from the ge- 
neral currents of social life, and thrown 
uponeachother for amusement. There 
could hardly fail to be some leading 
characters among the crowd of youths, 
by their wit, courage, and physical 
prowess, to give an impulse to folly 
and misdirected ambition, and to 
ornament the degradation of vice. 
A lesser circle of desperadoes, chiefly 
from the lower ranks, distinguished 
by more abandoned habits of dissi- 
pation, by their recklessness and dar- 
ing, and sometimes by their talent, 
a&rded examples to weaker minds in 
the low heroism of riot and lawless- 
ness. The university, of which it is 
no flattery to say, that it has still kept 
in advance of the progress of society 
in Ireland, has long shaken off this 
evil state *of discipline ;* and it must 
be acknowledged also that the rapid 


amelioration of the maUfiere, miirali* 
and tastes of society are such as miM 
by this have amply effected the same 
desirable ends. Ireland, whatever tttay 
be the evil destinies she has yet to add 
to a dark and long succession of evflf 
will never, we may dare to trust, he 
again doomed to see the state of social 
barbarism from which the following 
description was but one of the essen- 
tial results : — 

** What a situation this must be, sur- 
rounded by eight hundred restless, and 
many of them mischievous blades, con- 
tinually mixing in one mass, you may 
form a conjecture, but that conjecture 
will be far ‘short of the reality. 1 was 
not two days in office when I was obliged 
to sally out at eleven at night, from a 
warm room and under a heavy cold, to 
put a stop to a battle between a party 
of our sanctified youth and a body of 
the police. After plunging through the 
dirty streets on a very wot night, for 
more than an hour, 1 raked them all 
into the college, some out of the watch- 
house and some out of the kennel. Sec." 
— MS. Letter from Magee to Mies MouU 
son. 

In this early period of his career, 
the reforming spirit of Magee was 
shown by an important ' improve- 
ment of discipline. The usage of 
wearing /the academic dress had long 
fallen into disuse and disrepute, while 
in the then existing state of manners 
it would obviously have had the use- 
ful effect, of operating to restrain the 
conduct, by subjecting the person to 
more distinct observation. The deans 
had long talked of it as a thing to be 
done, but h^d successively shrunk from 
the unpopularity of the attempt. The 
resolute and prompt spirit of Magee 
was wanting to effect the desired 
change: he began by wearing his own 
cap and gown in every part of the 
town, and having thus shown the 
example, he prevailed on the other 


* Such dispositions are, under the^assuroed conditions, only directly to be reme- 
died by constraints proportioned to the outbreaks they are meant to control^ but 
for other very plain reasons, such constraints could not be adopted in a univer- 
sity. The wisdom of Trinity College has been shown in its cautious and gradual • 
relaxation of such constraints as could not be enforced further than as irritants 
and incentives to fierce opposition, jgiving a centralization to youthful passions. 
Instead of the fierce esprit ae corps of former days, a temperate combination of in* 
fl lienee and authority, of moderate freedom and restriction, of penalty and reward, 
have tended to communicate the decent and respectable sense of the gentletnan’S 
and Christian's character^ Instead of a crowd of grown-up schoolboys, with thS 
foHy of children and the passions of men, under a stern and vet inadequate chatt^, 
,our, college now displays a very gratifying spectacle of all that ought to be lodsed 
for by the parent in the chiM-^ that the enlightened statesman would wish in the 
improved promise of the rising age. 
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jQD^r fellows to do the sanae. .Thfs, 
iirst excited a strong disgosht^ to 
resistance, and made the de^^n 
short time very unpopular: he nej?er- 
theless firmly persistedt and the "stiji- 
dents soon became reconciled to a 
gulation which produced the happiest 
effects, insomuch that the dean re- 
ceived the thanks of the provost offi- 
cially at the board* Thus we may at 
this early period of his historyStrace 
the same enterprising and efficient 
spirit which we shall hereafter have to 
view on a broader stage, and in still 
more momentous efforts for reform 
and improvement. 

So much talent, energy, and efficient 
industry, must have operated to obtain 
for Magee, among the students and 
members of the University, that influ- 
ence which they are mostly sure to win 
for their possessor. But he was still 
more remarkable for other endow- 
ments — those qualities which give 
its real value and attraction to su- 
perior knowledge, and those still 
more winning dispositions which con- 
ciliate regard, lie was not one of 
those silent repositories of dates and 
titles, whose ponderous erudition can 
only, like heavy artillery, be brought 
out in the pitched battle — that re- 

S uire the silence of the closet and 
le shelf of the library to" give it 
avail. Still less was he the barren 
retailer of knowledge cut and dry 
into shallow deducibles, and under- 
stood in the spirit of a conundrum. 
His eztensivb reading had been di- 
gested and assimilated, and his know- 
ledge was his mind ; it overflowed in 
his familiar conversation, ^nd gave a 
character even to his language. In 
most men so large a mastery of the 
elements of thought might have as- 
sumed the character of pedantry ; but 
his gaiety, vivacity, and salient wit, 
with the kindly promptitude of hiS' 
affections and social sympathies, com- 
pletely neutralized any such effect. 

** His playful liveliness and wit,” writes 
a correspondent, ^‘iiiade him the life of 
Q the company wherever he was ; and, to 
use the words q|||Dn8 who knew and 
loved him, such Were his moral feelings 
and pure tastes, that he never uttered a 
• jest that was not conformable to the 
feelings of delicacy and religion; for 
this he was remarkable in youth, and in 
later years the writer has often admired 


the ianoeence and simplicity of his extra- 
ordinary and agr^abie wit. Disposed 
t6* the utmost oheerftflness, he xuade 

dthers happy in his society 

He* had,” continues our correspondent, 
peculiar talent for making others 
pl^se<rwith themselves.” 

In common with every man of sense 
and honour, he was alive not o«ly to 
the interest and character of the com- 
munity of which he was a member, 
but he entered with warmth and zeal 
into the interests of every fellow-stu- 
dent who came within the range of 
his circle of intercousre. Among his 
intimate friends were to be chiefly 
reckoned those whose names were af- 
terwards best known for any high vir- 
tues or brilliant talents. Plunket, 
Bushe, Burrowes, &c., were among 
the most intimate. The following ac- 
cidental sketch taken from one of his 
letters to the lady who afterwards be- 
came his wife, may give some idea of 
his very considerable popularity in 
that early period : — 

“ Just after I received your letters, 
I was unlucky enough to get my leg 
scalded by a kettle of boiling water. 
The pain of this was, for some time, 
excessive. However, when this was 
abated, and nothing seemed to remain 
but confinement for a few weeks, I 
looked upon the accident as fortunate, 
since it gave me an opportunity, as 1 
thought, of employing my time as I 
wished, without the interruption of 
business. . . . But as soon 

as my misfortune became known, my 
friends, both from college and town, 
flocked in upon me, from a compassion- 
ate wish to alleviate my sufferings ; and 
as, like poor Macheath, *the Captain 
was always at home,' I was nevOT left 
for one moment to myself. My doors 
were obliged to be continnally open ; 
|nd I went to bed every night (and not 
even then did my friends leave me till a 
late hour) more fatigued than ever I 
had been by the most laborious exer- 
cise.” • 

Between such men as Magee and 
his intimates, it is interesting to think 
what spacious fields of thought may 
have been traversed and explored in 
many of ihese sittings. Though it 
must also occur, how painful must 
have been the inffiotion which he must 
occasionally have been forced to en- 
dure, when thds chained down by the 
cruel charity of good-natured dull- 
ness I 
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In 1793| his marriage took place 
with Miss Moulson. A strong at- 
tachment^ founded on either side on 
the most enduring and true grounds 
both of sentiment and reasonh from 
the time of their first acqua)ntanee« in 
179 If hadf during the interval, taken 
possMsion of his breast, and while it 
was, on account of the obstacles to be 
overcome, an object of great anxiety, 
it had also a very useful effect in modi- 
fying his lively and and social temper- 
ament. With all his intellectual 
ardour, Magee was not one to live 
alone : there was no man more fully 
alive to those bright and vivid influ- 
ences which make the gay and mixed 
assembly so attractive in youth to 
every “ heart of human mould and 
amidst all the hurry of engagements 
and lectures, he had been subject to a 
divided rule : the love of studious pur- 
suits was disturbed by the wants of 
the affections, and the lights of old 
authority were thrown somewhat into 
the shade by those more youthful and 
attractive lights, to which Mr. Moore 
attributes properties of a very oppo- 
site nature. But the many lesser 
lights were at last condensed in the 
one pure bright star, which was to 
rule his destiny — 

** To light his homo and chocr hts troy.'* 

But the immediate circumstances in 
which he was placed, were not such as 
to admit of an immediate union with 
the lady of his choice. Some time was 
to elapse before the income to arise 
from his fellowship could offer an ade- 
quate provision for the married state. 
A house, or at least expensive lodg- 
ings, and a distinct establishment, must 
have been indispensably requisite. At 
first, indeed, it was evidently (as we 
can collect from his letters) his im- 
pression that the attainment of his 
wishes could only be effected by the 
acceptance of a living. And for some 
time, it is certain, he felt himself re- 
duced to await the falling in of a col- 
lege livinp^. In this ol^ect he was, 
however, impeded, by bis strong sense 
of what was due to the lady of his 
choice. He could not bear the thought 
of bringing her out of a most respect- 
able and happy home in a civilized 
country, into some quarter remote 
from her friends and life, to the poor 
establishment of a country pardon in 
Ireland* And with all the impatience 
of a lover, he commanded his ardour, 
Voi,. XXVL-^No. 154. 


and jresotved to .wait for an adequ^e 
liy^g. The consequence was, an in- 
terval of separation. It would be 
unsuitable to these pages as it would 
be unnecessary to dilate upon the suf- 
ferings which, though prescrip tively 
the theme of song, are not less the 
universal truth of nature. Every 
one worth oaring for can recal some 
clouded moment of that yearning of 
the heart for which there is no lan- 
guage, when divided by some heavy 
and insurmountable barrier from the 
only object to which it is linked with 
all its life. We are writing with a 
guarded pen, and would not be thought 
to indulge in the commonplaces of 
sentiment upon this subject ; but 
to leave it untouched would be 
most unpardonably to omit a true and 
interesting feature of the strong and 
firm character which we have to illus- 
trate. We extract a few sentences 
from himself, and trust the reader 
will not be" unthankful for the speci- 
men of a love-letter from the pen 
which has transfixed the infidel and 
the heretic : — 

** 1 have been this moment employed 
in burning a letter intended for your 
perusal. My triumph for the fortunate 
state of spirits I enjoyed after our part- 
ing w'as shortened ; it scarcely survived 
my last letter^my spirits fell imme- 
diately after — the utmost efforts of my 
reason were insufficient to rally them. 

1 every instant felt a want of something 
that 1 was uneasy without. Every 
hour of the day continued to bring with 
it the tender, but melancholy recollec- 
tion of some interesting employment, 
that a short while before had been an- 
nexed to il. 1 felt myself some way 
desolate, as if cut off from the world, 
without a friend,' or even a companion. 
These horrors accumulated upon me, 
until no longe/ able to support them, I 
yesterday sat down and ungenerously 
sought reliof, by imparting them to you. 
However, though 1 had not resolution 
to prevent me from writing, 1 had just 
enough to delay sending my letter until 
this morning, and in the mean time I 
have summoned all my courage against 
it, and destroyed it." • 

It is needless to show how deeply 
true to the finest feelings of human ^ 
nature is this language — the. sincere 
private breathing of the noblest and 
least perishable imeotion : and it comes 
with a peculiar charm of contrast in 
a life only known to the public by the 
high and stern strivings of official 
authority, in a station of the most 

2k ♦ 
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awful oblipition^ and under the ipost 
tiding and embarrassing positional in 
which all considerations but duty were 
to be peremptorily overlooked and 
rejectedi if not disregarded. 

The long wished for union took 
place in 1793. Every one more or 
less feelsi what otherwise it would not 
be easy to explaini the common pro- 
cess by which strong inclinations gra- 
dually modifyi and at last set asidci the 
scruples and delays of cold and calcu- 
lating prudence. In the interval, such 
livings as had fallen were not allowed 
to come so far as Magee, or were ina- 
dequate in point of income. The liv- 
ing of Cappagh was, in fact, the only 
one since 1791, when Dr. Richard 
Stack had gone out on the livings of 
Omagh and Kiliyleagh, one or both of 
which be exchanged for Cappagh. But 
it seems probable that Magee came to 
the conviction (hat the retention of his 
fellowship, while It would be little in- 
ferior in point of income, offered many 
advantages of no less importance. To 
Magee, as well as to his danced bride, 
a woman of considerable talents and 
attainments, the refined and civilized 
circle of the University and the metro- 
polis was more tlmn wealth could 
otherwise compensate. There was 
also evidently a fairer scope for the 
hopes of future distinction, which could 
not be wanting to a man like Magee. 
The college statutes alone presented 
an obstacle to the marriage of its fel- 
lows ; but a rule so little conformable 
with human nature, or the principles 
of Christianity, had long become in- 
operative. All circumstaoces tended 
to recommend and favour this union, 
so long desired, and so essential to the 
happiness of one so alive to the power 
and influence of the social affections. 
And never was there a union in 
which more of worth, affection, and 
all the more sterling i^ualities which 
contribute to the happiness, dignity, 
and adornment of the married state, 
were combined in two human beings — 
BO-far as we are enabled to judge from 
the correspondence, not only before 
tlieir marriage, long after, when 
many years of prosperity had afforded 
the most trying test, as also from the 
uniform authori^ of those who best 
had the means of judging, in the un- 
guarded intercourse of domestic pri- 
rm. 

As the great Importance of Ae 
events of the later of Mafia's 


life renders it inexpedient to go into 
the details of his academic conduct^ or 
to relate at length the transactions in 
which he tdok an active part as a mem- 
ber of this body, we may here offer a 
summary view of the character which, 
at this period, he soon acquired, and 
ever maintained : and we must observe, 
that this is the more important, as the 
same firm and leading qualities which 
distinguished him in college, offer an 
essential aid in rightly appreciating his 
merits as the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Wc have already given instances of 
the prompt energy and the emi- 
nent practical efficiency which ne- 
ver failed to place him immedi- 
ately at the head of every move- 
ment in which he was induced to 
take part. It is even remarkable to 
notice the manner in which every 
selfish consideration and all the little 
personal motives by which ordinary 
men arc swayed, in him gave way, 
so that he seemed to throw aside 
his very nature at times, in the course 
of any aftair which seemed to involve 
a duty. On such occasions, he mani- 
fested an indomitable energy which 
seemed to throw its influence over 
the minds of bis associates ; and 
often it has happened, when he has 
succeeded in rousing the dull or 
indifferent into some strenuous pro- 
ceeding — the labour has still been 
thrown upon himself. In the elec- 
tions, in the assertion of the rights 
of the fellows, or in those col- 
lisions with the provost to which 
we have adverted, however he may 
have simply begun by taking; his 
individual part, he was sure in the 
course of a few weeks to be found 
heavily engaged in the researches, 
arrangements, and writings neces- 
sary — in exciting some to action, and 
instructing others how to act. And 
perusing as we have been enabled to > 
do, the remaining records of the 
several transactions of this descrip- 
tion in which he bore a part, we 
can say that every word and act in 
which he appears, contributes to shew 
beyond question, the high and clear 
temper of his integrity, and the un- 
flinching spirit which could at any 
moment sacriflee every personal mo- 
tive and feeling, to what he regarded 
as the right and true principles of 
action. With these remarks we feel 
compelled to pass the details, for 
which the material liea oa our taUe, 
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of his active exertions in many 
transactions of college interest. In 
the elections he was by far the most 
efficient friend that a candidate could 
have ; from the time that Mr. Plun- 
ket first offered himself^ he was his 
strenuous ally and a main agent in 
his success. Considerable efforts were 
made on the part of government to 
detach him from this friend* and offers 
were made* which only had the effect 
of adding fervour to his 2ieal. 

During the early periods of his col- 
lege life* Magee's political opinions 
were* in common with many of the 
ablest men of his time* those of a liberal 
and constitutional Whig* as those terms 
were once understood. But at the 
time to which our narrative has now 
arrived* his sentiments had gradually 
undergone a change. A very ra[)id 
and demonstrative succession of pub- 
lic indications could not fail to 
impress on every honest and sober- 
minded looker-on^ that the party 
of his principal associates* was one 
t > which a thorough Christian of 
the Protestant Church could not 
continue to belong without a com- 
promise of principle. It was not 
even the difference of opinion which 
must soon have arisen between him 
and them on several party questions ; 
hut it was impossible not to per- 
ceive and feel that the views which 
were entitled to be called liberal* 
were then undergoing a rapid tran- 
sition into extremes : the spirit of 
democracy had long possessed them* 
though under many a specious dis- 
guise ; but the spirit of infidelity* 
sprung from the same source* both 
in temper and principle* was fast be- 
ginning to characterize the Whigs* 
and by various indications to sepa- 
rate from them and attach to the 
Tory party* many who felt that no 
politico consideration was to he 
weighed against the higher allegiance 
of the Christian* It became clear 
enough* also* to the more sagacious 
that all their fair pretences would be 
carried farther than they yet antici- 
pated — that liberty would become 
Ixcense^that the petition for equality 
would grow into the fierce clamour 
for ascendancy — that the claim of all 


religions would become the lieserdon 
of no religion. A Christian divihO 
of the Church of England* must even 
at the early period of our narrative* 
have felt that he could not continue 
in political communion with that 
party. But then* with the b^ter 
and more intelligent Whigs* there was 
little yet to awaken any very decided 
sense of opposition— .in many things 
they were still within the compass of 
justice and moderation. Much could 
not yet be resolved into its conse- 
quences* and there was scope enough 
even in politics for the common inter- 
course of men of essentially opposed 
tendencies. 

We must next proceed to the neces- 
sary task of offering some view of the 
state of religion and its teachers at the 
same period. To this we must call 
the reader's attention, as it constitutes 
the essential introduction to any ade- 
quate view of the early labours of 
Magee as a preacher and writer* 
an<l still more so of his successful ex- 
ertions as the instrument of Providence 
ill reforming that vitiated and low state 
of which we shall offer a slight* but* we 
trust* distinct sketch. As might be anti- 
cipated* Magee soon began to attract 
public notice as a preacher. It was a 
time when this was no slight test of ora- 
torical power $ the public ear was ren- 
dered discerning and fastidious by the 
eloquence of Curran* Grattan* and 
other great orators* and the repose 
of the pulpit" had been broken by 
the powerful appeals of Kirwan.* 

We have already described the low 
state of morals at that time ; we are 
now in some measure to account for 
it. The stream had been poisoned at 
the fountain-head. The teaching of the 
Scripture wal either wholly set aside* 
or simply adverted to as the foundation 
of the prudential system of ethics* or 
the philosophical casuistry, cold* un- 
practical* and^erroneous* which filled 
the ears of the church-going crowd 
with unprofitable sound. It was 
usual to appeal to the passions an^ 
the moral sentiments* by the rheto- 
rician ; the subtle reverted to theories 
of fitness* or deduced from afar 
results of good and evil ; the 
tical common sense of the many in- 


* Kirwan has fallen into an unmerited disrepute by the comparison which his 
remaining discourses have been exposed to nvith tne more strictly Gospel preaching 
of more recent times ; but in this estimate the con.siduration has been overlooked of 
his comparative superiority over the preaching of his own time, 
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culcated the homelier but far truer 
maxims of the vulgar^ and instilled 
the prudence and practical advan- 
tage and detriment of vice and virtue. 
The only real foundation in the re- 
vealed word was shuffled ofp in a 
single sentence of formal recog- 
nition at the end. Such teaching 
was an essential result of a period 
of the most dissolute morals^ when 
every vice was so broadly matted and 
engrained in the entire texture of 
the public mind^ that the very name 
of sin, or any, the most remote al- 
lusion to a pure ground of action^ 
carried a ludicrous impression to the 
ear, as "cant,” or "swaddling,” or 
" fanaticism,” or somewhat too remote 
from humanity, to be worthy of a 
serious thought. It was easy to feel 
that the utmost enforcement of ab- 
stract ethics, or prudential morality 
imposed no chain and conveyed no 
real reproof; and as might well be 
anticipated in such a state of things, 
the preacher but too commonly took 
a perverted pride in shewing that he 
was no strait-laced slave to the dull 
formalities of an office held in no 
very high respect by his associates. 
Like the Prior of Jorvaulx he could 
wind the horn, and drain the bowl, 
and the parson's tale and song were 
not among the dullest in the merry 
ring. And he could not, for very 
shame, censure too etfectually' in the 

S it what he practised in the ways 
fe — far indeed from the "strait 
gate” described by the master whom 
he little served. It was in this state 
of religion, that Kirwan began to 
refer with plain and explicit unreserve 
to the real fundamental element of 
all true teaching, in the great lead- 
ing truths of the Gospef, and directly 
dived to disclaim, in the most ex- 
plicit language, those motives and 
rules which were at the time the Ipw 
philosophy of the day.*" This was a 
first step — it was but a 6r8t step ; it 
would, however, be unjust not to ob- 
serve, that considering the state of 
^e public opiniao as we have de- 
scribed it, he c^ld not well have 
produced the same effects by going 
'much further. No eloquence (hu- 
manly speaking) could then have re- 
deemed the full preaching .of the 
Gospel from the popular charge of 
" swaddling," or some such 4erm pf 
ototempt. 

Such was the sUte .of^rdigiou, and 


such the' state of the pulpit, when 
Magee first commenced that honour- 
able career, in which he was to carry 
both so far beyond such unworthy and 
inadequate conditions. 

We shall notin this memoir enter into 
the minute history of Magee’s earliest 
achievements in the pulpit. He rapidly 
attmned the reputation which his elo- 
quence, determination of purpose, and 
learning could not miss in his position of 
advantage ; &nd with such a reputation, 
he was, as a matter of course, fre- 
quently solicited to preach a charity 
sermon. 

We have before us a list of his dis- 
courses for the support of the chari- 
table institutions of Dublin, from 1794 
to 1806, including Dun’s Hospital, the 
Lying-in Hospital, St. Peter’s parish, 
Meath Hospital, Penitentiary, St. 
Mary’s, Asylum Females, &c. &c., 
several before the lord lieutenant, and 
some in England — plainly enough indi- 
cating that he was much sought on all 
occasions of charity, or of any public 
importance. On one occasion, his 
eloquence and courage were signalized 
by a discourse before the profligate 
court of Lord Westmoreland, in which 
he ventured boldly and explicitly to 
arraign the licentiousness of the time. 
Of this we have spoken in the fore- 
going pages ; it would lead us too far 
beyond our purpose, to describe how 
the brutal debauchery of the inferior 
classes were countenanced by the more 
refined dissipations of the superior. 
But there was, in the especial time of 
which we are speaking, an inner circle 
of vice, which consisted of the elite of 
fashionable life, and lay like a halo of 
darkness round the vice-regal court. 
To comprehend its character in the 
fewest words, we may refer the reader 
to the recollections of the court of 
Charles II. On this occasion, Magee 
having been called upon to preach, 
took nis text from Isaiah v. 16 — 
" Wash ye, make yo clean and as we 
have been Informed, delivered a plain 
and forcible exposure of the immora- 
lities and indecorums which were then 
so ostentatiously borne. We are not 
informed what special notice was taken 
of this discourse, in the circle that was 
adorned by the notorious Mrs. Strat- 
ford, by Lady Fitzgibbonf and Lady 
We^eath, and other fair voUri<^ts of 
the Bern Jiea, who made no mystery 
of their profession* But wh ,xuen.tion 
the circumstance, as it shows at least 
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how little subserviency, or doctrines 
fashioned to the varying hour,” had 
to do with his promotion. 

To return to the general character 
of his public discourses. On those oc- 
casions his success was next and nearly 
equal to that of Kirwan, though the 
means were indeed widely different. 
Some remarks on this difference will 
offer the briefest and most advantageous 
view of his general style and character 
as a preacher. The style of Kirwan was 
like the popular oratory of the Irish 
parliament — in a high degree orna- 
mental, dramatic, and elaborated for 
effect. That of Magee had a power 
resulting from a very opposite cause : 
his language and rhetoric were the 
peculiar and genuine flow of a mind 
framed for the communication of an 
exhaustless fountain of knowledge — 
hence, however rich might be the tex- 
ture of his phrases, they carried no 
impression of study or conscious 
design ; his was pre-eminently both 
the style and manner of what Johnson 
calls “a full man.” It was a river 
exulting and abounding’* in its even 
depth and flow — no working up, no 
studied verbal effects, no pictures to 
bring the hearer's imagination to his side 
nor did he turn from the tenor ofhis plain 
forcible and commanding line of reiason 
to address the passions ; and yet be- 
fore he concluded, both the imagina- 
tion and the feelings had responded to 
the power of reason and force of state- 
ment. Such were the several cha- 
racters of style and manner, as we (in 
distant after times) infer them from 
the perusal of remains. But the 
actual effects are attested by the re- 
corded result. His sermon for the 
Female Orphan House in 1802, was 
followed by a published vote of thanks 
from the governors, which states the 
collection in church at j£702. And 
though we think it easy to overvalue 
the flattering generalities into which 
public addresses have a tendency to fall, 
the following extract has the stamp of 
sincerity and truth : — “ They are sen- 
sible how much they are indebted to 
him for the readiness with which, 
amidst his many engagements, he un- 
dertook the office of their advocate, 
and for the ability und effect with 
which he discussed the true principles 
of charity — a discussion from which 
they trust may be derived not temporary 
advantages only, but that the permanent 
interests of the establishment, &c/* 


But Magee was to obtain a far 
more permanent as well as nobler 
reputation than popular eloquence 
even in the pulpit, can win for its 
possessor. Some time in 1795, he was 
appointed Donnellan lecturer for the 
year. His attention directed itself on 
this occasion to a subject which has 
occupied the attention of the pro- 
foundest minds — the interpretation of 
seventy weeks in the prophecy of 
Daniel. On this important and inte- 
resting topic ho preached twenty-two 
sermons, of which the fame was largely 
spread in both kingdoms, and the pub- 
lication impatiently looked for by theo- 
logians. As they had been delivered in 
the college chapel, before the most 
competent audience then perhaps ex- 
isting, there was no doubt as to the 
value they should possess as a pub- 
lication. But while engaged in pre- 
paring them for the press, his atten- 
tion was strongly awakened by 
the impulse which the Socinian 
heresy had received from writers 
in England, whose success -was due 
mainly to the revolutionary tenets 
with which their doctrines were cha- 
racteristically combined. Those doc- 
trines had at the time received a great 
additional impulse from the writings 
of Mr. Belsham, which happily called 
up in the University of Dublin a cham- 
pion unequalled in modern times for 
tne defence of scriptural truth. Two 
sermons were preached in the college 
in proof of the doctrines of the atone- 
ment, and published in 1801, with a 
brief dedication to the students of the 
college. Their publication had been 
loudly called for ; but while they were 
passing through the press, it occurred 
to his mind t^at the subject required 
a far more extensive treatment. The 
varied resources of sophistry, and dll 
the small but shrewd cunning of mis- 
interpretation had been exhausted 
upon the subject, and demanded expo- 
sure. Under this conviction, he delayed 
the publication until he poured forth 
that body of annotations which consti^ 
lute the well-known volumes of his 
great wot*k On the Atonement.” 
As this is the lasting monument 
on which his place among our Eng- 
lish divines is fixed, we shall have 
to offer- seme critical reflections upon 
it in the close of this mismoir. It 
is now mentioned In its pi ce among 
the main incidents of his life, and ai 
the foundation of his promotion. 
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THK OUTPOST BUGLP. 

Grej dawn broke on our bivouacs. 

A bugle sounded shrill. 

And thousand throats repeat the notes 
Along the outpost-hill. 

** Stand to your arms ! — stand to your jarms 1 
See 1 there the mist rolls past. 

Look ! deep below, dense stands the foe — 
Rise, comrades-*gather fast 

We spring from soldier-slumber — 

Who sleeps when bugles call ? 

To arms we stand for our fatherland, 

True sons of Britain all. 

Proud at our head is the chief who led 
Our ranks to former glory ; 

Old soldiers tried, we too feel pride— 

Our deeds may live in story 1 

«« Sound loud ^ advance 1* ** he cried ; 

« Who fears these men of France ?** 

Then downward bold our battle roll’d 
As our bugles rung advance 1” 

Below combine column and line. 

And fiery fight flames far ; 

Then spoke our chief bold words and brief. 

As onward surg'd the war. 

** Now, comrades, cheer for England ! 

* Old England I’ be our cry. 

One loud hurra 1 — win we mitst this day — 
Charge, comrades — charge or die 1” 

Then shouting loud defiance proud. 

We shomdered— few to few— 

And with England's might for England’s right, 
4rCharged home — like Blritons true. 

Volley on«volley poured the foe — 

So pours the tropic rain— 

And on us fell thick snot and shell, 

Our ranks were riven — in vain I 
For still each rank, ds comrades sank. 

Closed in widi dauntless tread ; 

Till victory beamed, as our bayonets gleamed 
0*er foes and comrades dead. 

it Cease fire k*’ — ^the bugles blew, • . 

And Mercy loves that sound. 

The struggle’s passed— that weloome blaat 
For victory, is wound. 

The fight is dpne, the field is won, 

And we count onr comrades o’er f 
But^mauY this morn^who heard that hoiPf 
SbaB ** stand to arms” no more I 
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A Plea for Illtmo9u 

Let now our bugles wail 

A requiem o'er the brave ; 

Though men of steel, we soldiers feel — 

Tears dew a comrade's grave. 

For the dead we've tears, for the victors cheers— 

A tear and a cheer for all I — 

And we'll think and tell how they fought and fell. 

When sounds our bugle-call. 

J. C. 

Sixth (Boyal) Btgimant. 


A PLEA FOR ILLUSION. 

BT OALDSB CAMPBELL. 


Of such as mock the mind that weaves 
Fond dreams, to cheat life'^s real woes, 
The poet's lay no record leaves. 

The painter's brush no portrait shows. 
'Tis hard to blame the charmed sleep 
Which aching heads so keenly woo — 
The aching heart seeks opiates, too. 

In visionary musings deep. 

Its pains in joys that steep 1 


Oh 1 kindly look on them who take 

A short, sweet lease of heavenly dwellings ! 
The reveries of fancy make 

A calm on passion's angry swellings I 
Nor call them idle, if they sit * 

Unheeding all the riot round them : 

Their visions have in silence bound them 
To labours richer than his wits. 

Who at them scoffs and spits f 


III. 

But when our castles in the mr 

We, dreamers of the world, would raise, 
Let 's build them of the clouds most fair. 

And nearest heaven, so that our gaze — 
Undazzled by the gorgeous shine 

Of suns and stars that are not lent 
For dalliance vain and time misspent— 
May rest on visions more divine 
’nmOf idler 1 thine or mine 1 
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BIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE 

A JOURNAL^ the organ of the British 
cabinet, and the abtest advocate of the 
ministerial policy^ affirms, that it has 
repeatedly asked, without receiving 
a rational answer, “ What is the quar- 
rel of the Irish Protestants with Sir 
Kobert Peel’s government?” We are 
not sanguine enough to suppose that 
we can succeed in an enterprise in 
which, it would appear, many have 
failed, that of inducing the querist to 
express himself satisfied with the reply 
which his question has provoked ; but, 
regarding that bold question, from the 
circumstances in which it has been pro- 
posed, as eminently deserving of an 
answer, wo shall bestow our best atten- 
tion upon it. AVc consider the chal- 
lenge of ‘‘ The Standard ” as the chal- 
lenge of Sir Robert Peel himself, and 
will endeavour to meet it with the 
decorum which the Right Honourable 
Baronet has a right to demand, and in 
that spirit of candour which each, and 
every portion of the Protestants “ of 
Ireland would expect in its organ or 
representative. 

Were we disposed to be captious, 
'we would take exception to the use of 
the word ** quarrel ” in the question 
wC'aro about to answer. It is not true 
that the Protestants have any quarrel 
with Sir Robert Peel’s government. 
To constitute a quarrel there must be 
reciprocity of aggression. Where all 
the suffering is on one side, and the 
violence or severity on the other, there 
may be assault, and injury, and wrong 
— ^were scarcely can be quarrel. The 
Protestants of Ireland ihave suffered, 
and have not retaliated. They made 
great efforts to raise Sir Robert Peel 
mto power — they have made no efforts 
to displace him — ^they have no qualrel 
with his government, unless the word 
be understoodUn that sense in which it 
signifies a ground of complaint or of- 
^fence. It is in this sense, we appre- 
hend, the word Mused — in this sense 
we propose to consider it, while, with- 
,out further preface, we proceed to 
enumerate the grounds of complaint 
* which have been furnished by Sir 
Robert Peel’s government to the dis- 
appointed Protestants of Ireland. 

_ /‘The Standard,” in a tone of con- 
fideace whidi seems rother. an argu- 


PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND. 

ment than an interrogation, or an 
interrogation of that 'startling kind 
which sliapes out the figure in which 
defiance is best expressed, proposes 
certain questions, to which, it seems 
to anticipate, the answers must be 
favoLirable'to the cause it patronizes. 
If these arc the questions best and 
safest to propose, (as, considering the 
acknowhidged ability of the advocate, 
we may conclude they arc,) that cause 
cannot be, at the same time, success- 
fully and honourably defended. 

** And now, one word upon the gene- 
ral question — ll7iat is the quarrel of the 
Irish Protestants with Sir Robert Peel's 
overnmentf This is a question that we 
ave often asked without ever obtaining 
a rational answer. Did that govern- 
ment leave the lives and properties of 
the loyal people of Ireland undefended 
in a season of danger, as they were 
always before left undefended? We 
presume that the Irish Protestants do 
not forget the care bestowed npon their 
safety in 1842-43. Did Sir Robert 
Peels government coquet and traffic 
with trMtors, according to the invete- 
rate practice of fifty years ? We pre- 
sume that the state trials live still in 
memory. Lastly, did Sir Robert Peel’s 
government direct penal laws against 
Protestantism, and persecution against 
Protestants, according to the old prac- 
tice? No, it allowed the penal law 
against processions to expire, and out of 
its expiration has arisen this very case 
of Mr. Watson, who has been rcitfbved 
from the commission of the peace for an 
indiscretion which, if imitated, would 
render necessary the re-enactment of 
the penal law in question, and Mr. Wat- 
son’s is the only case of a persecuted 
Protestant that we have yet heard of. 
What, then, is the quarrel of the Irish 
Protestants with Sir Robert Peel's go- 
vernment ? Wo repeat the question, 
and demand to have it answered. ” 

W e have borrowed this citation from 
a provincial jdurnal, as we have not im- 
mediately at hand the number of The 
Standard” in which it originally ap- 
peared. Of dts accuracy as a citation 
we cannot entertain a doubt, neither 
will it be denied that it is iffiaracteria- 
tic of the spirit in which Sir Robert 
Peel's ablest apoloffiat has uniformly 
defended him, Almough in form in- 
terrogative, thepamgeis, in subatanoe. 
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affirmative^ intimating, in language 
which seems to defy contradiction or 
doubt, that the government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has entitled itself to the 
praise of having been eminently care- 
ful of the lives and interests of loyal 
subjects in Ireland — of having libe- 
rated Protestants, or suffered them to 
be liberated, from the oppression of a 
severe and partial law — and of having 
discountenanced and disconcerted the 
schemes of agitators atfcd “traitors.” 
We cannot accord this praise, although 
We might do so, without prejudice to 
our argument. We might admit, and 
would gladly admit, were it true, that 
the claims of “The Standard” on -be- 
half of Sir Robert Peel were well 
founded, while wc, at the same time, 
insisted, that Irish Protestants had 
strong grounds of complaint against 
him. IJnhappify, it appears that even 
these specific interrogatories, which 
seem intended to fix attention on the 
most undeniable merits of ministerial 
policy, have the effect of rendering 
not only blemishes but vices conspi- 
cuous. We shall consider the inter- 
rogatories in order. 

“ Did the government ” (of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel) “ leave the lives and pro- 
perties of the loyal people of Ireland 
undefended in a season of danger, as 
they were always before left unde- 
fended?” “As they were always be- 
fore left undefended 1” Here there is 
a two-fold question — one part remind- 
ing us of what Sir Robert Peel is 
assumed to have done — one, of what 
his predecessors had left undone. We 
cannot, however, return the answer 
which is evidentl}- anticipated. Truth 
constrains us to affirm, that, whether 
we judge the government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel purely by its own acts, or by 
a comparison with the governments by 
which it was preceded, it is not enti- 
tled to the praise, either comparative 
or positive, which seems arrogated as 
its duo. We affirm, deliberately, that, 
tfllring into account the magnitude of 
the danger, as manifested in demon- 
strations and declarations of a charac- 
ter unusually formidable — ^the power 
of government in the legislature and 
executive — ^the circun^stances, charac- 
ter, and conduct of the friends of Bri- 
tish connection — ^there never was a 
period of Iri^ history, since the acces- 
sion of WiUiam the Third— or perhaps 
before it, except diving the brief 
.tyranny « of James— in which “the 


lives and properties of loyal men” 
seemed so little thought of in arran^ 
ments made for the defence of the 
country, as during the portion which 
has elapsed of Sir Robert Peel’s admi- 
nistration. “We presume,^’ adds “The 
Standard,” “ that the Irish Protestants 
do not forget the care bestowed on 
their safety in 1842-1643.” The pre- 
sumption IS reasonable — ^the Irish ih'o- 
testants are not likely to forget the 
incidents of these two years ; but as to 
the “ care^ bestowed on their safety,” 
they require yet to be taught wherein 
it consisted — how it was manifested : 
for our parts, wc declare, with the 
most entire and unaffected sinceri^, 
we havcTseen no symptoms of it. We 
may be told tliat the military and police 
were augmented — that pensioners were, 
in case of necessity, to be called out 
into active service — that several towns 
were strongly garrisoned, and some 
military posts fortified. We frankly 
admit all this, and more — we admit 
that all necessary arrangements were 
made, and all due precautions taJken, 
to secure Ireland as a dependency of 
the British crown, and to make agita- 
tors know that a repeal of the legislative 
union could not be forcibly effected, 
contrary to the will of the government 
and legislature ; but wc affirm, that all 
this is very different from caring for 
the safety of the lives and properti^ of 
loyal men. We deny that any such 
care was effectually manifested. Those 
who resided in garrisoned towns were 
not excluded from the benefits of mili- 
tary protection — those who resided in 
rural districts, and who could absent 
themselves from the sphere of their 
duties, and were willing so to do, had 
it in their power to escape for their 
lives ” fron^ tumult and extreme dan- 
ger; but those whose aim it was to 
disorganize society, to intimidate the 
loyal, and inflame the disaffected, wmre 
also left free to prosecute ^eir pur- 
poses up to the very verge of insur- 
rection. They could cabal and agitate, 
menace and cajole — they could lay the 
whole country under contribution, 
extend the fear of their vengeance 
wherever it was profitable for them t^t 
it should fall — they could extend their 
organized association, and hold their 
stated sittings, and summon their mon- 
ster meetings, with as little let or im- 
pediment as if there were no loyal men 
to be alarmed by tUs truculent agita- 
tion, or no presiding goremsient to 
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aSbrd the protection which civfl alle- 
giance reckons among its inseparable 
conditions. 

It was not thus those governments 
acted with which ‘*The Standard” de- 
sires to have Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration compared; nor can Protestants 
be insensible to the difference. They re- 
member that former governments ap* 
peared to consider the interests of loyal 
subjects as well as those of the crown ; 
that while they garrisoned Ireland with 
troops, in such a manner as taught the 
disaffected that it was no time to rebel, 
they also enacted laws, and executed 
them, by which the mid-day agitator 
and iJie miiUght incendiary were em- 
barrassed in their vocation. They 
remember the Insurrection Act, passed 
with the concurrent sanction of Whigs 
and Tories, introduced by the Duke 
of Wellington, and supported by Mr. 
Grattan, in the year 1807, continued 
in 1808-1810. They remember the 
proclamation and the renewed Insur- 
rection Act of 1814, continued in 1816, 
expiring 1817, to be renewed again in 
1822. They remember the act of 
1625, against illegal associations, its 
continuance 1826, 1827 ; the act for 
the suppression of the Catholic As- 
sociation” in 1829; the proclamation 
to put down the Anti-Union Society in 
1830 ; the struggles between the repeal 
party and the Auglcsea government in 
1831, 1832; the act *^for the more 
effectual suppression of local distur- 
bances and dangerous associations in 
Ireland,” in 1833; the atempted re- 
newal of this coercion act in the year 
following; the contests and conspira- 
cies it occasioned, eventuating, ulti- 
mately, in the resignation of Earl 
Grey. They remember that, if the 
Melbourne administratioi^ which sue- 
oeeded, visited on them the govern- 
ments of Normanby and Ebrington, it 
nevertheless was strong enough or wise 
enough to contrive by the Lichfiel(h 
house compact, or some other arrange- 
mmit, ^at there should be no such 
fearful demonstndions of power and 
pi^^se ijSmter days have witnessed ; 

. ami they certainly 4||6 not likely to 
forget, uai when tho^ demonstrations 
were made, and the Peel government 
strengthened the military lorcc in the 
country, if repealers were warned that 
Iheir objects could notl>e achieved by 
they, the loyal Protestants, were 
'"also taught that &eir And their 


slight consideration. In a word. Sir 
Robert Peel did but half his duty— 
a comparison with former ministers 
renders his omissions only the more 
conspicuous. Like them, he showed 
a resolution to retain Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of the British Empire ; ho 
did not, like them, take measures to 
rotect the loyal men who • were the 
est friends to the connection he de- 
fended. 

It may be^said, that the ordinary 
means of counteracting the schemes of 
disaffection, and securing the public 
peace, were not such as it would have 
been expedient to employ. It may be 
said, that the frequent departures from 
the principle of British law to which 
we have alluded, seem to testify 
against themselves, proclaiming that 
they were inexpedient, and thus ex- 
cusmg Sir Robert Peel for abstaining 
from them. An objection of this kind 
would be out of place in an argument 
which concerns itself only with the 
fact, has the. present government been 
more careful than its predecessors of 
the lives and properties of loyal men, 
and which leaves altogether out of consi- 
deration the policy of neglecting them. 
We are asked not whether Sir Robert 
Peel adopted a system of policy wiser 
than that of the ministers to whom he 
has succeeded, but whether he was 
more careful than they of loyal men's 
safety. We deny that ho was. Per- 
haps, there never before were more 
elaborate or ampler preparations made 
to avenge,* if necessary, the massacre 
of loyal men, or even to ensure success 
to the cause for which they died ; thgre 
certainly never before was lesj heed, 
apparently, taken, to protect ** their 
properties and lives.” 

But while we account an objection 
like this inadmissible against our argu- 
ment, we hold it not irrelevant to our 
subject. The lesson read to us in the 
too feequent d^iartures from the ordi- 
nary course of law, is very different 
from that which our adversaries seem 
to have gleaned from them. To us 
they prcKnaim not the folly of changing 
the laws we are supposed to lie under, 
but their unsuitabieneBS to the ciroum- 
stances of our times and country. We 
can well understand, that, whileRoman 
Catholics had what were considered 
wrongs to be redressed, wise men and 
generous might strongly objeot to the 
adding ihe vexation w oppressive laws 
to their continually bes^usc disabiR- 
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ties. It was l^en a plausible topic to 
urgOy that disorder and discontent 
muld cease when aggrieved men were 
righted, and that it was unworthy of a 
great nation to attempt, by the enact- 
ment of severe laws, an enterprise in 
which she was sure to succeed by show- 
.ing herself just and generous. Such 
a topic could not now be plausible. 
Elective franchise, emancipation, edu- 
cation, reform — ^none of these was like 
** repeal,” there is no experimenting on 
this last; and when an association, 
strong enough and widely-extended 
enough to keep a country in disorder, 
declares that it will never be at peace 
until it has achieved a measure fraught 
with national ruin, there seems but one 
course suitable to the emergency, and 
this Sir Robert Feel did not take. He 
should have peremptorily insisted that, 
whatever was to be thought of the law- 
fulness of petitioning Sjr repeal, the 
processes through which it was to be 
attained must be peaceful. He should 
have enforced upon its champions ab- 
stinence from all that savoured of con- 
spiraev or intimidation. In short, he 
snould have cored for the lives and 
properties of loyal men — should have 
secured them even gainst the alarm, 
which is a sore evil in human life, and 
which too often deteriorates character 
and corrupts principle. In thus pro- 
tecting loyal men, he would have best 
consuKed for the well-being of the 
empire, and he would have had the 
support that is most desirable — support 
from the wise and good of all parties. 
He has pursued a dilFercnt and, we 
fear, a disastrous course — he has 

g ua:^ed against rebellion, he has ol- 
>wed free scope to agitation; and, 
while refusing to yield repeal to the 
clamour with which it is demanded, he 
has been the means of cherishing, if 
not of evoking, a spirit, which will fur- 
nish as good reasons or excuses for the 
final and fatal concession, as Sir Robert 
Feel himself alleged, in the evil day 
wW he passed over to the side of 
emancipauon. 

The minister cannot be praised for 
the wisdom of a course like this, nor 
can he be excused on the ground of its 
neoessitj. Having come into power 
with an overwheTming majority in 
parliament-— with all the advantage 
aerividile firom the strong desire of a 
weary people to be at rest— Sir Robert 
Feel had nothing more to do than to 
mih fairly— ^admuiiftter the laws justly 


—distribute the govemnent patro- 
nage impartially— and he wbald hi^ 
had ample support in putting^ down, 
and keeping down, all agitation for 
the repeal of the Union. He would 
not, therefore, have been unsuccessful, 
had he taken courage to meet the 
difficulty when it first appeared ; had 
he done so, Irish Frotestants would 
have been grateful to him; and in 
consulting for their welfare, he would 
have consulted for the best interests ^ 
of the kingdom. His policy was * 
different ; and the gratitude of Fro- 
testants is accordingly a mixed feel- 
ing. They are grateful, to the full 
extent that they ought, for military 
arrangements which taught rebellion 
that it had little prospect of success ; 
but they do not forget” that agita- 
tors who were warned not to rebel, 
were left free to intimidate ; and that 
their lives and properties were left 
exposed to perils greater than had 
ever before been uncared for by the 
legislature. An untoward accident at 
any monster meeting — an impatient 
movement by the outraged and indig- 
nant Frotestants of Ulster— would 
have been followed by calamities 
which it is, in itself a severe affliction 
to contemplate. That they were npt 
experienced is not to be asciibed to 
Sir Robert Feel’s government; it is 
ascribable to leaders in the repeal 
movement, who felt that extreme cau- 
tion in their opening enterprises was 
essential to their ultimate success; 
and to Frotestant noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in the north of Ireland, whom 
the existing government so far fix)m 
encouraging in their disinterested ex- 
ertions, has done every thing in its 

J )ower to disgust into maction. The 
oyal men of Ireland, therefore, owe 
little thanks to the Feel jgovernment 
for its care of their saiety. They 
complain that that government in- 
dulged or connived at a terrific agita- 
tion, which it could, and ought to 
have suppressed; and that, while it 
took precautions to prevent the success 
of an insurrection, it did not take 
measures for the security of tixe li^bs 
and fortunes of peaceable and loyal 
British subjects. 

*'II. Did Sir Robert Fed’s govern- 
ment coquet and traffic with traitors, 
according to the inveterate practice of 
fifty years?” This is the SjBCond 
question ; it admits of a brief answer. 
The Standard,'* which propoiea it, 
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kas thus characterized the Romish 
hierarchy axid priesthood 

•‘The crimes of Ireland (see Standard) 
the frightful outrages and cruel •murders^ 
which have made the name of the island 
a bye- word in the civilized world — are, in 
fact, the crimes of the Romanist bishops 
and priests of Ireland ; for, if they had 
co-operated with the law— if they had 
not nursed the cherished antipathy to 
Britain upon h/ood— no such crimes 
could have been committed. Let us 
not forget the cases of the honest and 
pious men driven from the Romish 
Church, because they would not counte- 
nance the Ribbon conspiracy ; and this, 
too, at the very time when Grollt and 
Murray were sickening the very turn- 
spits in Dublin Castle with their Hp^ 


** From 1798, when the Romish 
priests took the held as leaders in the 
rebellion, the crimes that have disgraced 
Ireland have been the crimes of conspi- 
rators, and, as such, known to the 
piiestStfrom whom no conspiracy can be 
hidden, 

** The proofs, however, in question 
are so conclusive, that no one is excusa- 
ble who ever doubted the disloyalty of 
the Romanist bishops and priests of 
Ireland. 

*‘As to the threat of desecrating 
chapels to schools of sedition, and 
bringing up the ignorant to fit them for the 
gallowSf is it not what they have been 
doing for centuries, though they have 
not before acknowledged the wickedness 
with such desperate effrontery ? If the 
priests are to be teachers of treason — 
if their chapels are to be schools of 
treason-^if the end of their teaching is 
to fit men for the gallows, it must be 
unnecessary to say what is the duty of 
a humane legislature in reference to such ' 
teachers, such schools, and such pupils. 

** Banish the teachers, shut up or 
regulate the schools, and put it out of 
the power of the pupils to harm you, 
their country, and themselves : tKis is 
aU that was done by the penal code, 
against which so much invective was di- 
reeted." 

This passage we have borrowed from 
^ ^'Dublin Eve^ff Mail.’* From 
- same source wAiuce an answer to 
** The Standard’s*’ question 

** We beg to refer *The Standard * to 
the legislative measures that have been 
smm enacted, and the course of pro- 
ceemug that has been since adopted to- 
• %ards those priests and pimUs, and both 
f sustained and advocated py that Jour* 


nal, subsequently to the 18th May, 1818 
—only two years and three months 
ago: their church endowed by law^ 
their prelates elevated in raim, and 
given precedence by act of Mrliatnent 
to peers of the realm ; £75,000 a-year 
of the public money bestowed upon the 
priests C to lit men for the gallows') 
for the exclusive edneation of Roman- 
Catholics in the national schools, while 
a grant of a single shilling is refused to 
the primate or the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church ; the foundation of pro- 
vincial colleges — which, with the excep- 
tion of that in Ulster, will be wholly 
popish, ko, &c.” 

So much for the courtship of a body 
of men to whom “ The Standard" has 
applied a name which we shall not adopt 
as our own, and of whom it has been 
said, on authority not to be gainsayed^ 
and in terms which have never been 
denied, that they arc *‘at heart all 
ardent repealers." 

But all repealers wore not treated 
with the indulgence bestowed on the 
ecclesiastical portions of the body (we 
do not like to copy the strong terms 
suggested to us). “The Standard" 

presumes that the state trials live 
still in memorj’." To us it would 
seem as if apologists of the govern- 
ment should wish them dead. “ The 
Standard," however, is right — long 
must it bo before the state trials are 
forgotten. Judges, jurors, counsel, 
people, repealers, and friends of Bri- 
tish connection, Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, England and Ireland, 
have strong reason to remember them. 
The future historian will write of 
them as among the agencies through 
which the interests of repeal were 
promoted. They gave proof that the 
law was strong enough to put down 
agitation, and that upon the govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel rested 
the responsibility of so thwarting kw 
as to render it powerless. The trials 
at bar in Dublin, with the verdict of 
the j ury and judgments of the bench, the 
deliberate opinion of the judges in Eng- 
land, the reversal ofthejudmentthus 
solemnly confirmed, and the agency 
through which it was reversed m the 
House of Lords, constitute aJtp^ther 
a monster procedure, in whid the 
government haa done mmre.to shake 
we authority of law than all^ the 
intemperance of the most seditious 
^itation. And the dedorarion of Sir 
£>bert Peel, which may well be taken 
as his comment on the disastmis his- 
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tofj (a declaration, not to the effect 
that the law shoald be strengthen^ 
to do what the peers of England were 
rdquired to consent to certain law 
lords hindering it from doing, but to 
the effect that there existed in Ireland 
a formidable confederacy against the 
British government which must bo 
broken up, and which he believed 
could not be broken up by force), 
gives a character to the whole trans- 
action which it would bo impossible to 
describe adequsctely without using kii- 
giiagc of a description from which, 
whenever it may be avoided, it is our 
uniform practice to abstain. This wc 
will say: — no friend of Sir Robert 


F eel-»no advocate who reipects hia 
putation — should ever wa&tonfy jbrag 
the state trials into remembrance. 

III. “ Lastly, did Sir Rol^rt Peel’s 
government direct pea^ laws against 
Protestantism and persecutions ftgftinst 
Protestants, according to the old 
practice? No; it aUowcd the penal 
law against^ Protestants to expire, 
and out of its expiration has arisen 
this very case of Mr. Watson, who has 
been removed from the commission of 
the peace for an indiscretion which, 
if imitated, would render necessary 
the re-enactment of the penal law in 
question'.*'* For this the apologist 
seems to claim credit, we think un- 


• We think it advisable to subjoin the letter in which Mr. Watson's deprival of 
the deputy-lieutenantship is notified. If the passage in italics be true, “ The 
Standard ” is not correct in saying, that Sir Robert Peel's government has “ al- 
lowed the penal act against Protestants to expire.” 

Dublin Cattle, 31 it July, 1 345. 

** SiR—I am directed by the Lcrd Lieutenant, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 23rd instant, stating, in answer to that which inquired of you, 
• as deputy lieutenant of the county Antrim, whether you joined in the resolutions 
of the Lisburn Orangemen, or signed them as chairman' — that you signed the 
resolutions alluded to as chairman, and not as deputy lieutenant. 

** His Excellency has received this answer with deep regret. 

*< It must be in your recollection that the subject of Orange societies has anxiously 
engaged the attention of the crown and the legislature. 

“ On the 25th of February, 1836, his late Majesty King William the Fourth, in 
reply to an address of the House of Commons, praying his Majesty to discourage 
Orange lodges, expressed himself to the following effect : — 

“ * I willingly assent to the prayer of my faithful Commons, that I will be pleased 
to take such measures as may seem to me advisable for the effectual discourage- 
ment of Orange lodges, and generally of all political societies, excluding persons of 
a different religious faith, using secret signs and symbols, and acting by means 
of associated branches. It is my firm intention to discourage all such societies 
in my dominions ; and I rel^ with confidence on the fidelity of my loyal subjects 
to support me in this determination.' 

** The intentions of his Majesty, as thus expressed, were without delay adopted 
and enforced by the legislature. 

“ In act of the same session (6 and 7 William IV., cap, 38,) on a subject not 
necessarily involving the question, opportunity was taken of inserting provisions 
(sections 8, 9,) which opposed the strongest practical impediments to the assem- 
bling of societies constituted as Orange lodges are described to be ; and a subse- 
quent act, specially directed to the purpose (2 and 3 Victoria, chap. 74,) put an 
end to their legal existence. 

** The subject was again brought under the notice of parliament in the past 
session, when this act was renewed by the 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 78 ; and a bill 
IS now passing through parliament for its further continuance, 

** The law being thus unequivocal, and the sense of the legislature thus de- 
liberately pronounced, you have, nevertheless, thought fit, while bearing the 
commission of the peace and the office of deputy lieutenant for the county of 
Antrim, to attend and act as chairman of a meeting at which certain resolutions 
were passed, entitled * Resolutions of the Lisburn Orangemen,' and of which tHb 
following passage forms a part : * Resolved — that we deem it essential to take 
immediate steps to re-organise the Orange Institution in this coun^, and that 
the county secretary be forthwith requested to convene a county meeting.' 

** His excellency cannot reconcile your concurrence in such a resolution, and 
your acting; as chairman at such a meeting, with the duties incumbent on you as 
a justice of the peace, or as a deputy lieutenant. 

“ As a magistrate, you should carefully guard and warn people against hroanh 
of the Tow, should .they appear likely to violate it. You have incited them to re- 
organise societies which the law prohibits. 
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wisely as well uunfoirlr. SirEobert 
Peel recently allowed the anti-proces- 
sion act to expire, but last year he 
had renewed it. The circumstances 
under which he acted in both instances 
ought to be made known, and although 
we do not think it just to name our 
informants, we pledge our reputation 
for the truth of the account of the 
affair which we proceed to lay before 
the reader. At the time when the 
act against processions was last re- 
newed, some persons of much induonce 
in Ireland waited on Sir James Gra- 
ham, J with a request, that, if the act 
were* renewed, it should not be con- 
tinued in the partial form of which 
loyal men had just reason to 


complain. They said that it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile the minds of Protes- 
tants in Ulster to a law of which th^ 
alone felt the severity, and with which 
they were frequently taunted by 
subtle adversaries. The answer was, 
that in the following year the offensive 
statute should be suffered to expire, 
or else should he rendered less omcc- 
tionableby beingmadegencral. Early in 
this year the subject was again brought 
under the consideration of the members 
of the government, 'who were strongly 
urged to make the act comprehensive 
enough to prohibit processions of all 
such descriptions as were cdculatcd to 
provoke jealousy or alarm. Another 
course was chosen: the antf-proccs- 


** As a deputy lieutenant, you should be an aid to the lieuteuant of your county 
in all lawful measures tending to preserve its peace. You have encouraged as- 
semblies, the result of which, in an adjoining county, has been a foi'midablc affray, 
attended with joss of life. 

“ In allowing the act to expire which prohibited party processions in Ireland, 
her majesty reposed a wilKng confidence in the loyalty and good sense of her Irish 
subjects. That confidence has not, in the main, been disappointed. Successful 
exertions have been made by many of the most enlightened, patriotic, and influen- 
tial of the magistracy and gentry towards the prevention of armed displays tend- 
ing 'to excite breach of the peace, to alarm the peaceable, and to perpetuate dis- 
cord ; and the country has had the advantages of owing their discountenance, not 
to the penalties of an act of parliament, but to the laudable discretion and loyalty 
of the people. 

** Among those who have thus merited the approbation of her majesty, and the 
gratitude of their country, you have not been found. On the contrary, you are 
among the few of your station who have concurred in advising the renewal of an 
iliegal association, whose proceedings have heretofore given occasion to frequent 
and sanguinary conflicts between different classes of her majesty’s subjects, of 
the lamentable character of that which has recently occurred iu the city of 
Armagh. 

“ Under these circumstances his Excellency feels bonnd to deprive you, as far 
as in him lies, of any influence and authority derivable from the offices you liave 
hitherto held under the crown ; and a letter has been addressed to the lientenjsnt 
of the county of Antrim, intimating, your removal from the office of deputy lieu- 
tenant. 

** The lord chancellor has your conduct under his consideration with reference 
to your commission of the peace. 

** It is not without foeliifgs of extreme regpret that his Excellency has arrived at 
the decision now announced to yon. 

** He has been informed that you have attained to an advanced age, possessed of 
the respect and the esteem of those by whom you are surrounded. 

It is painful to his Excellency tfe place a mark of disapprobation where it 
seemed so unlikely to be called for ; it is equally painful to him to deprive a gentle- 
man of a trust which he has long enjoyed, and of which he has been hitherto con- 
sidered entirely deserving. 

But in proport^ to the station and rank in which ymi are placed, and to the 
esteem with which ^ur general conduct has invested you, must be the effbot pro- 
duced by your pree^ts and example in the country where you hold an office of 
trust under the crown ; and his Excellency feels bonnd in your instance to demon- 
strate to the public that it is bis firm determination to be. infhienced by no other 
considerations, in the exorcise of the functions with which he is invested, tjban 
’^hioh relate to the maintenance, Of the law and the promotion of tko pnUic 
weiFare in that part of her Majesty's dominions in which the supreme authority has 
fc been committed to his charge. I have the honour to be, sir, your mqst obe^nt 
servant, 

(Signed) ** E. Lucas.’* 
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sion exit was permitted to expire^ Pro- 
test^ts were left free as repeders; 
but it was freedom, it seems, with a 
difference;” the processions which 
were conformable with law were un- 
acceptable to the minister, and for 
exercising the freedom \^ich Queen, 
Lords, and Commons restored, Sir 
ilobert Peel's government dishonours, 
so far as it has power, a magistrate 
^vhoso reputation for uprightness, 
courtesy, and honour, could not suffp 
in comparison with any gentleman in 
the empire. To us this appears a pro- 
cedure which should be neither emu- 
lated nor praised. There were three 
courses from which government might 
have chosen without adding very ma- 
terially to the grounds of complaint 
against them ; there was a fourth 
course in which it was practicable to 
exceed the measures of ordinary des- 
potism, and Sir Robert reel’s govern- 
ment found it out ; they gave liberty, 
and followed the exercise (the wise 
and virtuous exercise) of it with 
punishment. 

Having expressed our opinion on 
the severity inflicted on Mr. Watson, 
in our last number, we shall not 
weary the reader by a repetition of it ; 
but, at the same time, feel it advisable 
to advert to one incident in the recent 
history of our times, which will serve 
to show how very groundlessly Mr. 
Watson has been censured in the 
epistle containing his dismissal. The 
reader is, no doubt, aware that the 
ostensible cause or occasion of this 
rebuke, was not the procession, but 
the resolution subscribed by Mr. 
'\V"atson, and affirming the expediency 
of rc-organizing thc^Oraime Society in 
the County of Antrim or Down. We 
showed, in our last number, that the 
view of this resolution taken by the 
government was erroneous: we pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader a further 
})roof tliat our own impression was 
correct. 

During the fever of the repeal ex- 
citement, in the year 1842 or 1843, 
at a time when Protestants in various 
pai*ts of Ireland regarded themselves 
ns forsaken by the government, and 
exposed to the assaints of „the adver- 
sanes of British connection, the 
thought presented itself to some 
brave spirits, that safety could be 
found in union, and that the Qrijnge 
system, if only it were legal. Supplied 
the best and most efficient form of or- 


ganization. Accordingly/ a case was 
submitted to connBel> aam instrnctions 
were obtained, from one of the most 
learned and eminent members of the 
bar, for the re-construction of the 
Orange body, in such a form as should 
be found conformable to the letter and 
^irit of all existing laws. How far 
these instructions were acted upon wo 
do not undertake to say. Our belief 
is that the general re-organization of 
the Orange Societies was prevented by 
the resumption of something like a 
determined spirit on the part of the 
government. It is a fact in the history 
of Orangeism, that it always grew and 
increased when danger became immi- 
nent, and that, in seasons of tranquillity 
it slumbered and slept.” When 
government seemed to have abdicated 
Its high functions, and a powerful fac- 
tion threatened the dismemberment of 
the empire, Orangeism was preparing 
to do its accustomed duty; but as 
soon as the prospect cleared, and the 
ascendancy of the law seemed likely 
to be asserted, preparations for re- 
organizing and augmenting Orange 
lodges were discontinued, and in va- 
rious districts the Society remained 
extinct. 

The incidents of the late session 
of parliament have very materially 
changed the ojiinions of Irish Prot^ 
tants, and greatly added to their alarm. 
New reasons have been given, and old 
reasons have been enforced, for the 
re-construction of a Society to which, 
in evil days gone by, the country was 
so deeply indebted. Mr. Watson 
agreed in the opinion that the Orange 
institution should be revived ; but, 
as all who know the principles of that 
institution must be aware, revived 
conformably to law; he had the in- 
structions uTeviously given to be his 
guide, and tbe only question to be 
raised respecting his conduct in sub- 
smbing the resolution at which Lord 
Ilcytesbury or Sir Robert Peel took 
offence, was simply whether it was 
one called for or justified by circum* 
stances. We crave the reader’s ear- 
nest attention to the circumstancA 
under which the resolution was passed, 
and especially to Sir Robert Feol'a 
part in the justification of it. 

We have alrea^ cited the an- 
nouncement of the Right Hon. Baro- 
net, that there existed in Ir^and a 
formidable confederacy affabst the 
government, which it is of imperative 
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neceiteity toTjniak up ; andtiie singu- 
lui- eon&skm of his inability to br^ 
up this oonftdewkcy by force. The. 
ii^rtance of the confession will not 
be .understood, unless it be takcti in 
connection witli the object and end of 
the confederacy. We transcribe from 
the “ Dublin Evening Mail ” Sir 
Eobert Peel’s estimate of repeal : — 

“ The. Repeal of the Union is tanta- 
mount to the dissolution of the British 
Empire, and it could^only he assented 
to upon principles which resolved so- 
ciety into its first elements. 1 feel and 
know that the repeal 'of the legislatire 
union must lead to the dismemberment 
of this great empire-^must make Great 
Britain a fourth-rate power jof Europe, 
and Ireland a savage wilderness.” 

It was an alarming confession of im- 
becility to sa.yj that Ei^land had not 
force, if force wer^ necessaryi to break 
up a confederacy which threatened 
such calamity as this ; a confession 
calculated to stimulate repealers, ^ it 
did, to bolder daring, and to arouse 
the manhood of Irish Protestants^ \o. 
meet, as best they might, coming 
danger, and, (in the e^ent of their 
being deserted by England,) in the 
strengtli of their just cause tp abide 
the issue, if God so ordered it, of^^, 
sanguinary war. The first move in 
preparing for such a struggle, was 
that for which Mr. Watson was dis- 
missed-^thp resolution to put his 
county in a state of readiness for the 
coming evil, by re-organizing the 
Orange Society. 

The county wherein this resolution 
was passed had a solemn precedent for 
the act, in its well-rcraemtoed history. 
In the memorable year 177B, the in- 
habitants of Belfast learning that their 
coasts were threatened With invasion, 
applied to the government of tlje day 
for protection. We transcribe a por- 
tion of the answer to their applica- 
tion: — ' 

••The greatest part cf the troops 
btog encamped near Clonmel and Kin- 
ail^ his excellency can at present send 
no farther militarj#ld to Belfast, than 
a troop or two m^rse, or part of a 
company of invalids,” • 

yVe n^ed not remind our readers of 
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the -effect of this reply. That it 
arpased the smritrf ja^w)iple coun- 
try, and. whs smnmons tfo call out 
and arm fof the held, tfien (Sixty* 

thousand volunteers. Sux^. WfiS we 
effect produced by the govei^ent' 
announcement •• that there waAremn 
to apprehend that three or fetir priva- 
teers in company may, in a few days, 
make attempts on the northeim coasts 
of the kiugdoai,” and •• that his excel- 
lency couH afford no further military 
aid to Belfast than a troop or two of 
bors0, or part of a company of invalids.” 
What, then, if the ancient spirit lin- 
gcl^d in. the hearts of Irish Protestants, 
mi^i expected from the announce- 
ment , of Sir Robert Peel — ^that the^ 
was a confederacy in Ireland to attedn 
an object which “must lead to the 
dismemberment of the empire, must 
make Great Britain a fourth-rate power 
in Europe, and Ireland a savage wil- 
derness and that he did not believe 
this baleful conspiracy •• could be 
broken. up by force.” Was not this 
to say to the Protestants of Ireland, 
you must maintain yourselves ? When 
his royal mistress said to the Duke of 
Argyfe, that she would make h!s coun- 
try a hunting-ground, who has not 
commended the spirit of the reply, 
that he must hasten home, and have 
his beagles ready ? Sir Robert Peel 
proclaims that there is a confederacy, 
too strong to be broken up by any 
force at his command, which threatens 
to make Ireland a savage wilderness. 
In this extremity Mr. Watson pro- 
poses to call together the Orangemen — 
the men to whose merits Sir Robert 
Peel bore this high testimony : — ^ 

•• 1 believe the individuals who com- 
pose the Orange Society are, generally 
speaking, as brave, as high-spirited, 
and as a loyal a class of men as any in 
his Majesty's dominions. They may be 
safely depended on in any hour of emer- 
gency, for the defence of their country, 
from the danger of external attack, or 
internal disorder.” 

And for prpposing to bring together 
such men, in such an emergency. Sir 
Robert Peel, without any ground, 
imputes to a most loyal man a disloyal 
intention, and. dismisses him from 
office, under the false pretext that hehad 


, , /The Appendix to Mr. Nevln^s History of t£e ^lunteers gives the iiombers in 
netau, and makes their amount one bwidred thousand. 
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couns^ed 0^ €^aii6as{)]at6d aa iUegd 

(Wit. 

Thtifi &r, in o1)6dienee to tlie specific 
i^errogatories in whicli ^*The Stan- 
dard” iias defied Irish Protestants, we 
have considered those parts of Sir 
Kobert Peel’s policy upon which his 
apolot^ists think it most advisable to 
fix attention : we shall now bestow a 
few paragraphs on the question, what 
is tlie ground of our com^aint, or of 
our quarrel with Sir Rm)ert Peel’s 
. government ?” 

Foremost in the file of our com- 
plaints we charge that government 
with the sin and Siame of undertaker- 
ship — a sin always odious, even when 
some semblance of necessity could be 
pleaded in its excuse, but which, con- 
sidering the circumstances of Sir 
Robert PeeVs accession to oflice, ap- 
pears unpardonable. Wc do not l>c- 
licvc that the history ol‘ any country 
records an instance of power attained 
under circumstances more favourable 
to the development of a wise and up- 
right policy, than those in which the 
right honourable baronet became prime 
minister of England. Ireland, where 
he professed to expect his difficulty, 
nas peculiarly free from incidents 
which could embaiTass him. An Irish 
majority had kept his predecessors in 
])laec, and must accordingly have had 
Its iufiuence in determining the policy 
of the government it created. The 
supporters of Sir Kobert Peel in Ire- 
land were in a minority, and conse- 
quently without power; the Irish 
majority was powerless, for llio ob- 
vious reason that it was in opposition. 
Sir Robert Peel was consequently free 
to take the course that true wisdom 
fljqiroved, and the general interests of 
the empire dictated towards Ireland. 
Undertakership could not bo forced 
upon him ; Roman Catholic opposition 
was overborne, and Protestant support 
was incapacitated from insisting on 
unjust concessions by the commanding 
majority which conservative consti- 
tuencies throughout Great Britain 
had sent info) parliament. For the 
first tune in our history, there 
was a reasonable prospect that the 
deliberate wisdom and justice of Eng- 
land would be brought to bear tho- 
roughly on the government' of our 
(;ountryl Sir Robert Peel has marred 
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the' precious opportufiitf. 'WeiSttclTO-' 
him, not because of.'ihe inatrumca^^ 
through whom he has chosen that his 
purposes shall be carried into efibet, 
(his choice may aggravate the evil,) 
but because when he had power to 
carry out a system of wise and.impar- 
tial government, he has thought proper 
to have recourse to an expedient 
which it was discreditable to have com- 
pulsorily adopted, and which we know 
no excuse for the crime of having 
voluntarily chasen. 

The Standard ” asks for proof that 
our charge is well-founded : — 

** But Sir Robert Peel, it is said, is 
employing the Roman Catholic bishops 
as nis undertakers. What is the proof 
of this?”* 

The article from which we have 
copied this extract, offers us assistance 
to answer the question 

“ Walpole, it is woU known, was an 
open professor of the practice of cor- 
ruption ; he held all men to be accessi- 
ble to bribes, atid he found all his opi- 
nions of the corruption of human na- 
ture realised in the Irish Parliament. 
He could not do the work of bribing the 
majority of three hundred gentlemen in 
))erson, being compelled to remain in 
England, and therefore he employed 
agents, &c. &c. . . . Thus matters 

went on until the Union made the use of 
undertakers unnecessary. But the habit 
continued long after the necessity out of 
which it arose, had ceased,” &c. &c.t 

Is further proof of our assertion ne» 
cessary ? The agents who distributed 
Walpole’s bounties to members of par- 
liament were his undertakers ; the 
agents selectQtl to distribute Sir Robert 
Peel’s bounties to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland — none flow from him exclu- 
sively to Protestants — are the Roman 
Catholic bishops. It may be said, that 
these latter bounties arc not bribes, as 
Walpole’s were. They are only “consi- 
derations.” We are not very sensible 
that there is a value in the distinctioUI# 
Perhaps, in the days of Walpole, 
recipients of ministerial favour were 
equally fastidious as to the name which 
should be given it. We have, how- 
ever, matter of too much importance 
before us, to allow of our delays on 
such a topic any longer. 


t Ibid. 

2 L 
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The second ground of complaint 
which we allege against Sir Robert 
Peel, is funiished in his policy respect- 
in<» Maynooth. In the year 1840, he 
safd, in his place in Parliament, 

** If there be any well-founded objec- 
tion to the system of Maynooth, all I 
can say is, that the principals of the 
College would be, of all others, the per- 
sons most interested in repelling them, 
and challenging the inquiry. 1 would 

ADVISE THEM TO DO BO, BY ALL MEANS, 
FOB THE SAKE OF CONCILIATING TMEIR 

Protestant brethren. Nothing short 
of positive proof of abuse will render it 
proper for the house to enter into a pledge 
as to the positive withdrawal of the grant. 
But if all these complaints were removed^ 
I should vote for the grant with much 
greater satisfaction than I do now, when so 
strong an impression prevails that the sys^ 
tern of education stands in need of improve- 
ment'* 

In the year 1845, he carried the 
Maynooth Endowment Bill, without 
granting an inquiry into the system 
of education so strongly complained- 
against, and without taking any precau- 
tions for its improvement. 

We do not mean to enter at length 
into the argument on the question of 
this ill-bestowed endowment. Public 
opinion, we think, has been strongly 
enough pronounced on the ministerial 
scheme, as well as on the favoured in- 
stitution. But it is impossible for us 
to remember how vehemently the rash 
measure was condemned, without being 
reminded of an aggravation of Sir Ro- 
bert PeeVs fault in the scheme which 
he so recklessly forced upon the coun- 
try. As a measure of conciliation, it 
would be desirable that Great Britain, 
and not the minister of ika day, should 
have the grace of any concession made 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
If the feeling against Maynooth were 
a groundless prejudice, it should 'be 
removed by explanation and argument 
— jf it were a well-grounded dislike, 
Idle cause of it ought to be removed— 
'^d when, but not before, dispositions 
of mutual good-wH had been induced, 
the favour should be accorded by the 
.benevolence of a people, not filched or 
extorted by ministerial dexterity, or 
force. Sir Robert Peel appears to 
have adopted a very different method 
of {irocedurc. He shows to the Roman 
CathoHc that he it is to whom they 
owe the qoncessioii— tliat half bia party 


in the House of Commons could not 
be persuaded to acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of it — and that it was granted 
in defiance of the wishes of, it might 
almost be said, the whole people of 
Great Britain, so many were the peti- 
tions against, so few those in favour of 
it. The opposition thus manifested 
between the minister and the nation, 
could not be ascribed, under ordinary 
circumstances, to the minister's agency ; 
but when if is shown that in his com- 
munications with Protestants, Sir .Ro- 
bert Peel was capable of expressing 
himself in the manner in wnich he 
spoke to the S(;ottish deputation, it is 
very difficult to acquit him of the 
crime of having fostered feelings in the 
minds of the Protestant people such as 
were likely to produce that very oppo- 
sition to the Maynooth scheme, which, 
however it may have set eff the minis- 
ter in the sight of the body he favoured, 
was sure to deepen and exasperate in 
the minds of Irish Roman Catholics 
the antipathies of race and creed. 

Dr. Buchanan's statement, and Mr. 
Pringle’s confirmation of it in the House 
of Commons, arc well remembered. 

** We were much struck and deeply 
interested," observes the reverend gen- 
tleman, **by a declaration Sir Robert 
Peel made while referring to the impor- 
tance of bringing out the bench of 
bishops. Independent of rousing the 
English members, and England gene- 
rally, to the importance of your indivi- 
dual question, he thought it was of the 
highest moment that the English and 
Scotch Establishments should unite in 
these days on the common ground Uf the 
Protestant faith, in resisting the en- 
croachments of popery. *' It is impossi- 
ble, I think," he said, with great ear- 
nestness of tone and manner, ** to look 
at the progress popery is now making, 
and the efforts it is putting forth, with- 
out anxiety and alarm. The establish- 
ment of the order of the Jesuits in most 
of the countries of Europe — the move- 
ments in Prussia and Belgium — the 
increase of popish chapels and seminaries 
in our own country, show us too clearly 
what we have to dread. And I am per- 
suaded," he continued, that we shall, 
ere long, see a struggle arise in which 
again we shall have to determine the 
question whether popery or Protestant- 
ism is to have the ascendancy." 

Wc would not bo held to think 
lightly of the sinfulness of aiding in 
the propagation of error (or of the 
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crime of providing for the inculcation 
of principles objectionable, not only on 
account of their untruth, but of their 
evil tendency,) because we write thus 
of a matter collateral to the issue.” 
We hold that the Maynooth endow- 
ment scheme, in principle and in de- 
tail, was evil; but we think that its 
pernicious influence, in exasperating 
religious rancour, should not be over- 
looked ; and we think that so far as 
the acts or omissions of* Sir Robert 
Peel conspired to this calamity, they 
became substantive grounds of charge 
against him. 

And we are thus led to a third topic 
of complaint, which we sliall state in 
the words of Mr. Shiel : — * 

** The right honourable baronet, the 
first lord of the treasury, had made a 
declaration, on coming into power, and 
a most remarkable dp(‘laration it was — 
that if a Roman Catholic and a Protes- 
tant, both equally qualified, were to be 
candidates for an office, the Roman 
Catholic should have the preference.” 

This was, indeed, a remarkable de- 
claration. It was exemplifled, as we 
remember, although not con*ectly, or 
to the letter, in the appointment of a 
learned serjeant, who was advanced, 
it was said, over the heads of fifty, or 
perhaps a hundred men, in legal sta- 
tion, venr greatly his superiors, the 
merits of his creed overcoming^ every 
professional disqualification. We are 
no adversaries or ill-wishers of the 
gentleman thus exalted. On the con- 
trary, we should have heard, with 
much satisfaction, that he had obtained 
a title, or a ribbon, or a pension : but 
we were not satisfied to see him placed 
above the worthies of the Irish bar, in 
a post of present dignity, and pro- 
spective advancement to a judicial sta- 
tion. Still, it was the principle we 
condemned. In the eye of the state 
there should be no such distinction 
as Sir Robert Peel created. The 
Emancipation Act was passed to fuse 
two peoples into one. It was criminal, 
more especially in the man through 
whom that act was carried, to break 
' its promise to the heart, by re-dividii^ 
the classes it was to have united. It 
was “ foul scorn” to proclaim to the 
Protestants of Ireland that attachment 
to their faith was a disqualification for 


office ,* and to make known to Roman 
Oatliolics, that in every contest^ in 
which they had equal merit with a 
Protestant competitor, the creed of 
Rome was to turn the scale in their 
favour. This was, even on the supposi- 
tion that the Peel government acRmred 
to the letter of their leader's declara- 
tion, as heavy a blow to Protestantism 
as could be safely dealt it. The minister 
could scarcely venture on promoting 
unsuitable persons, often, to stations, in 
which their incompetcncy would be 
made manifest; but he could cast a 
slur on Protestantism with impunity, 
and ho did not let the ignoble oppor- 
tunity escape him. In uiis, however, 
he has not harmed the Protestant 
character or cause. It was good to 
mark the generous spirit in which 
Protestants generally bore with the 
announcement, that, under the Peel 
administration, the profession of Ro- 
manism was to constitute a ground of 
preference ; but their high-minded for- 
bearance seems but to render more 
conspicuous the blame-worthiness of 
the minister who had first sacrificed 
the constitution to the principle of 
equality, and then violated equality by 
an invidious and, unless it might con- 
duce to some selfish advantage, a most 
impolitic distinction. Well might Mr. 
Shiel pronounce the minister’s declara- 
tion remarkable.” It was in keep- 
ing with his Maynooth endowment 
proceedings. In them, he said to 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, ** I for- 
sake, or break up my party, and 
ojjpose the British people, to do you a 
service." In the “declaration,” he 
said to the Roman Catholic laity — 
** in the eye of the law 1 have miade 
you equal to^ your Protestant fellow-. 
subjects — in my eyes you are supe- 
rior.” 

We object to Sir Robert Peel's pa- 
trqpage of the National System of edu- 
cation, as seen in connection with his 
rejection of the claims of the Church 
Education Society. On the subject cf 
the National Board, our views ^ee^ 
with those of. Dr. O’Sullivan, ir the 
rules of the Board retained their ori- 
ginal strictness in excluding works of 
peculiar religious instruction, and were 
silent respecting Scripture, we should 
hold it a matter of purely individunl 
concern whether any individual egn- 


* In the debate, August 5 ; “ Warder,” August 9* 
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nected himself with the Board, or held 
himself estranffed from it. We would 
not require from the Board a rule 
which insisted on the reading of Scrip- 
ture. We should be content to leave 
the regulation in this department to 
the discretion of the respective pa- 
trons, Our objection to the rule of 
the Board is, that it is based on the 
principle of the Church of Home ; 
and we complain against Sir Robert 
Peel, that he has given that principle 
a preference, and secured to the sys- 
tem of education founded on it a mo- 
nopoly of the public bounty. The 
State, at this day, endows no school in 
Ireland, in which the principle of the 
Church of Rome respecting Scripture 
is not recognized. Wherever human 
compositions on religious subjects are 
excluded, the Bible is excluded with 
them. Wherever the Bible is admit- 
ted into a school, religious works of 
erring men must share in the admis- 
sion. This is the great peculiarity of 
Romanism. It does not prohibit, but 
contents itself with disparaging, Scrip- 
ture. 

To any of our readers who think 
the government justifiable in its refusal 
to aid the cause of scriptural education, 
we earnestly recommend tlie con^espon- 
dence between his Grace the Lord rri- 
mate, and Sir Robert Peel. A perusal 
of it will prove very instructive. It 
consists of six letters, three from each 
of the distinguished personages, with 
some accompanying documents. In 
the Primate’s first letter, soliciting aid 
in behalf of the Church Education 
Society, he refers to the last address 
of the Irish Bishops, in which the 
grounds of their objection to the Na- 
tional system were stated, and informs 
the Premier, thatsevenUen hundred 
of the clergy of Ireland had expres- 
sed their concurrence in the views put 
forward” in that address. His Qr^^e 
enclosed copies of the resolutions pas- 
sed in Dubun, and the address signed 
in London by a very large proportion 
^f the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Ji^nd in reconunendation of the 
claims of the Chtmh Education So- 
ciety. Against the argument of the 
letter and address, and against the 
authority of so many high names, Sir 
Robert Peel ^elterra hunself behind 
the recommendations of a Commission 
appointed, in, we believe, the year 
1808 , to hmuire into the state of edu- 
cation. VajKa these Commissioners, 


Sir Robert Peel says, it would be 
difficult to name persons of higher au- 
thority on the question of public institu- 
tions m Ireland and ^ey, he ^ys, 
recommended a system similar in prin- 
ciple to that which has been framed 
or adopted by the National Board. 
In* replying to this “ argumentum ad 
verecundiam,” the Primate cites the 
testimony of one of the Commissioners, 
Dr. Elrington, late Bishop of Ferns, 
to the efmet ‘‘that the new schools 
were to bo supplementary to the paro- 
chial schools, which were to remain 
under the management of the clergy, 
and towards the su])port of which the 
Commissioners recommended that in- 
creased aid should be given.” Sir 
Robert responds, “I must contend that 
the opinions of the Board of Education 
ought to be infen’cd from the official re- 
ports made by thfit Board to Ihe Crown, 
and not from letters of individual Com- 
missioners, written at a period subse- 
quent to their presentation. ” In reply, 
the Primate sends the official recom- 
mendation of the Board, distinctly 
and authoritatively given, in the se- 
cond Appendix to their Fourteenth 
Report — a recommendation tli:it lliere 
should be, independent of the su])ple- 
meutary schools, two thousand four 
hundred under tlie care of the parochial 
clergy, and in which it was cal(tula.ted 
that there would be about one hundred 
and twenty thousand pupils educated. 
Sir Robert Peel docs not attempt to 
deny the truth or genuineness of the 
citation thus unaccommodatingly intro- 
duced to him, but affirms that “it 
suggests a system of instruc^tion utterly 
at variance with the recommendations 
of the Report, and which it would be im- 
possible to caiTy into execution.” 

Were we wrong in calling this an 
instructive correspondence? It con- 
tains much valuable matter, to which 
we have not adverted ; but even the 
single thread we have drawn from it 
may serve as a useful clue in the 
xnazes of the argument. The pimate, 
with strong aid ffiom reasoning and 
authority, asks of the government to 
favour a scriptural system of educa- 
tion. Sir Robert Feel replies, that 
two systems are not to be supported, 
and ^t that which the government 
has adopted is the system recom- 
mended by commissioner^ whoso au- 
thority on such a su^ect could 
scarcely be exceeded. The priipate 
cites one of those commissioners to 
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prove that they had intended to es- ‘ We shall for the present, set detm. 
tablish two systems of education ; and but one more item in our enimwadott 
Sir Robert rallies, Refusing to admit* of grievances — an item of d somewhat 
individual testimony, in opposition to difterent description from those of 
the official recommendation. Mild which we have been writing. Hitherto' 
and forbearing as the primate shows we have directed our attention to tho 
himself all through the correspondence, preferences of government— we shall 
he does not consent to compromise the now address ourselves to its standard 
strength of his cause. He cites the of equality. It may be said, that we 
original official recommendation, which arc hard to please when we can find 
the minister had, it would seem, ground of complaint in directions thus 
pledged himself to honohr. He cites opposite ; but if from each quarter the 
the recommendation of the commis- Protestants of Ireland are smitten sore^ 
sioners, that there should be two sys- they may be excused for complaining 
terns of education — one similar to that of the varieties of afiliction. When 
of the Church Education Society ; they learn, that if they are ^didates 
one, to which the National System for office, a Roman Catholic, as the 
bears a kind of awkward resemblance; Premier’s advertisement announces, 
and Sir Robert, casting away all re- will be preferred, when they see, that 
spect for the commissioners, rises in a system of exclusive education is 
his own person, aud pronounces their endowed when Romanism demwda 
recommendations at variance with each it — that united education, at the dicta- 
other, and such as would be im- tionof Romanism, is to be based on m 
possible to carry into execution.** We anti-scriptural principle — and that, in 
conclude this topic, and our complaint order to give this evil system^ all the 
against the right honourable the pre- advantage in its power, it is invested 
mier, for that he employs the public with a monopoly of government favour 
funds and thcj name of the government and support — it is natural that they 
to aid and advance a system in which should complain, and ask why the 
the pure Word of G-od is disparaged, system of education which would not be 
and the ** distinguishing iniquity,” as tolerated for Protestants in England, 
it has been called, of the Church of is the only one provided for Protest- 
Rome, is set in honour. ants in Ireland ; why this country shall 

W(! do not enter into a considera- be treated as a colony, and governed, 
tion of the gravest charge that has been in a matter of the most vi^ impor- 
preferred against the minister in this tance, according to the rule which 
matter — the charge of having given Romanism is pleased to dictate? Here, 
directions that church patronage should surely, unjust preference justifies a 
be profaned to serve as a decoy for murmur. The reader shim ju^e 

the National System. We will only whether cause of complaint may not be 

say, that, where the prime minister of found also in the principle which infiu- 
England was accused of a sacrilegious ences government in refusing to ac- 
impiety, and was questioned on the knowl^ge a preference or distinction, 

subject in the high court of parlia- There are two parties in Ireland who 
ment, the question and the reply ought have purpoSes and objects very decid- 
to have been most unequivocal and edly at variance, and who j^ursue their 
satisfactory. We remember thinking ends by processes, in which there^ is 

that they might Lave been more so some little resemblance-— one consists 

than they were; and we have not of Roman Catholics who aim at a 

been able to discern, in the distribu- Repeal of the Union — ^the^ other of 

tion of government patronage in the Protestants who would main^n toe 

Irish Church, or in the conduct of the Union, and the articles on which that 

patronised, since that day when the great compact was effected. One bf 

appalling accusation was preferred, these parties would n^e of Great 

any thing which could reconcile us Britain, according to Sir Robert Feel, 

better to the premier*8 inadequate a fourth-rate pow^, and Ireland a 
disclaimer. savage wilderness*** — ^toe other would 


* The following *‘geni " from recent proceedings in the Conciliation Hall has 

nst met our eye. l%e speaker was Mr. John O’Connell 

No man could admire all that was worthy of imitation in. General Jackson*! 
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land t-o miunttuti Britain 
^^ her Ughjascendancy^and Ireland in 
Bttict <Kmncxion vrith her. To the 
Bight Honourable Baronet, these two 
claases are alike. If Orangemen hold 
a meeting to show their love for British 
connexion, and the power they have to 
defend it — if Repealers hold a meeting 
to proclaim t heir hatred of the Union, 
ana their determination by any means, 
and at any risk to dissolve it, the 
minister looks on both with equal dts- 
esteem. The objects of the respective 
assemblages are alike insignificant to 
him, and their processes equally incon- 
venient. Between the patriot and 
the incendiary, the benefactor of his 
country, and the man who would make 
it ‘'a savage wilderness,*’ there is no 
difference when once they have entered 
within the unfriendly precincts of the 
Premier's mind. In that dreary re- 
gion nothing is remembered, save the 
part taken in doing or refusing homage 
to the will of the minister — moral dis- 
tinctions become ns difficult of recog- 
nition as Menippus found physical in 
Tartarus — among all who have shown 
their teeth," the dead to the cynic, the 
living before the legislator — ^individual 
characteristics seem effaced, and Sir 
Bobert Peel will see no more difference 
between Mr. Axchdall and Mr. Steele, 
hlr. Watson and !Mr. Blake, Daniel 
O’Connell andCol. Verner,than Menip- 
pus could discern between Nireus and 
^ersites — Pynhias, the cook, and 
Agamemnon — the beggar Irus, and 
the King of the Phaeacians. Here is, 
surely, grave matter of complaint — 
matter, indeed, of painful alarm. If 
public meetings to commemorate a 
great national deliverance are so inex- 
pedient that they ought not to be held, 
let them be prohibited by kw, but let 
not the law assume a character of par- 
tiality and injustice, by tolerating 
assemblages of an opposite description. 
If meetings are to be allowed, let thenf 
be judged of by the objects they pro- 
pose, and the means they employ to 
win them — let them be decided upon 
in<;he spirit of British law, not by the 
caprice of any minUAr — and let not 
the confusion be introduced into the 


minds of men, which ai’Isesfrom seeing 
one person degrad^ for attending a 
meeting where national ruin was con- 
templated,. and another because he 
assisted at the peaceful and legal; 
commemoration of a great national 
deliverance. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to 
meet the challenge conveyed through 
the government organ ; but we must 
pause here, in our enumeration of com- 
plaints, or grounds of complaint ; other- 
wise we should leave ourselves without 
space for some general reflections 
which hope will not be thought 
irrelevant. 

It has been charged upon us that 
we have lent oiir columns to writers 
who made use of the indulgence to 
avenge their own quarrel on a minister 
from whom tlicy had experienced per- 
sonal disappointment. Wc declare 
the charge unfounded ; and, confi- 
dently affirm, that it had been our 
desire to serve Sir Robert Peel’s go- 
vernment, and that, in any of the few 
instances in which we departed from 
this our rule, the language of censure 
was forced from us against our will. It 
is to readers who have long been dis- 
trustful of the premier, and not to his 
supportei’s, we owe an explanation of 
the views we have acted on. 

Wlicn Sir Robert Peel come into 
office, we I'egarded the empire os 
having had a signal deliverance from 
what might have proved a fatal domi- 
nion. The preceding cabinet existed 
on sufferance, holding office at the 
pleasure of Mr. O’Connell. At any 
moment he could liave broken it up. 
At every moment, therefore, his voice 
and will must have had high authority ; 
and, accordingly, we thought the im- 
press of his mind was discernible on 
the policy, home, foreign, and colonial, 
of the Melbourne administration. A 
strong effort, upon the part of the 
British people, stimulated, some by a 
sense of high disdain, others by in- 
fluences still better and holier, rescued 
the country from this pernicious and 
disgraceful thraldom ; and Sir Robert 
Peel came into power with a majority, 
furnished by Great' Britain alone. 


character more sincerely than he. He was unquestionably a man of great genius, 
and of undaunted courage in carrying out his views ; and there was this feature in 
the history of his life, which it was not likely that many in this Hall would revere 
his memory the less for—namely, that he had given a capitid good licking to £ng« 
lahd, (loud and vehement c|iecrs).**^^-J^euian's Journal^ Sept. 10, 1640* 
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strong enougli to sustain him in office, 
and to give eflbct to his measures. 
AVe thought it not irrational to hope 
a favourable result, where there was so 
much to encournge expectations ; and 
we did expect. The initiatory move- 
ments X)f the new administrntion did 
not discourage us. AVc were not 
disgusted by the coming of Lord. 
Eliot; nor daunted, although sorely 
distressed by the ingratitude with 
which John Beatty Wtjst was put 
aside and sacjrificed. AVe held it to 
be of much consequence that insurrec- 
tionaTy or seditious movements in Ire- 
land should be rendered unpopular, 
and thought, that, while Sir liobert 
Peel was shaping out his scheme of 
government, and contriving the means 
by which it was to be siic<*es8fully 
ean'ied on, it was of more than ordinary 
moment that he should have peace in 
Ireland. AA^e saw much that we could 
have wished not to be, but we made 
excuse for it. AA^’e saw that the boast 
of giving to professional merit its rank 
and value, was flagrantly disregarded 
in practice — wo saw services of great 
worth to the cause of order — services 
rendered, in difficult times, and at 
costly sacrifices, culpably overlooked — 
we saw what we esteemed a poor and 
unworthy delay to do justice to men 
whom the rancour of a faction had 
assailed, and whose wrongs we knew 
it would have been even good policy 
to redress ; but still we did not com- 
plain — much might well be submitted 
to for the sake of peace ; and we were 
determined, that, on our part, the con- 
ciliation experiment, defective and one- 
sided as it was, should have fair play. 

As time passed on, and errors accu- 
mulated, we became somewhat more 
uneasy than we were ; but still 
hoped — still relied on the prudence, if 
we had less trust in the political con- 
science — of the minister. We gave him 
credit, too, for high designs. Set on a 
commanding eminence, from which he 
could see dependencies of Great Britain 
dotted over every portion of the earth’s 
or ocean’s surface, we thought it natural 
that he should desire to consolidate all 
those colonies, and make them ])art 
and parcel of the British empire. 
AVith the material advantages at 
hw command— surpassing wealth— 
1 ^ a powerful navy — and with 
the moral advantage supplied bv 
the .principles and habits of such 
*a people as that of England, we felt 


that it was 

one harmonious sy stetHfai 
one soul — all islands and 
however widelpr separated, howiST^fei* 
extended, which owned the 
Great Britain ; and we thou^ilr^ ^ 
excusable, that a minister, whose 
was set on such a vision, and who 
no monitor, within or without, to keep 
him right, might forget matters 
which were to him of a more 
homely or a less exciting natire; 
even though they were matters of 
principle. With these views, we have 
advocated, both in private and in. 
public, the cause of Sir Robert Peel; 
and have always insisted, that, even 
where lie wius to be censured, those 
whose silence ' and inactivity might 
have betrayed him into error, ought 
to share in his condemnation. He was 
sent, wc said, to be a minister of 
finance — ^he had, in the department for 
which he was qualified, done his duty 
well ; he was not to be looked to for 
the guardianship of sound principle. 
This, wc repeatedly urged, was to be 
the care of his religious supporters^ 
and we very earnestly entreated the 
Protestants of Ireland to do their 
part in the important work, recalling 
their leader to a sense of duty ana 
danger where he was going wrong, and 
bringing to his knowledge or remem- 
brance matters of deep interest whichf 
in the multiplicity of his cares, or the 
loftiness of his designs, he may have 
misunderstood or disregarded. In 
short, wc held from the first the same 
course we arc now pursuing: we 
strenuously advised the Protestants of 
Ireland to become acquainted with their 
true interests and dangers, to become 
united for the maintenance of their 
rights and •their country’s true inte- 
rests ; and, whenever Sir Robert^ 
Peel showed that he forgot or un^ 
dervalucd them, to make known to 
Him and to the British senate and 
empire, that tliey were uQt matter of 
indifference. This was our course in 
past time ; if of late ow tone has be- 
come more earnest, it is because tBb 
necessity has become more constrain- 
ing — the dan^ more imminent ; it 
is TOcause Sir Robert Peel, if there be . 
meaning in words, has confessed the 
failure of his great experiment, and 
declared his inability any longer to 
protect that one interest, to the main- 
tenance of which he was, ready to 
sacrifice fdl others. 
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|i jl d«aumM of US in wliat 
Wlsr potMtMM doelaration was madaf 
Wa aniwor^wlien Sir Robert Reel 
4 u 4 0^ tbit formidable oonfcderacy 
aratoit the government* that it ccmtd 
hroktn up by force. We differ 
Nb opinion with the dispiriting stales- 
t!lihn; but all who understand lan- 
guage can interpret his announcement. 
It moans that the repeal party have 
become stronger than the British em- 
{niro* and that the legiblative union is 
doomed. It means* Biat* if the union 
is still to be maintained, it must only 
de on sufferance ; and that if perma- 
nence is to be given to it, it can only 
be by winning the assent of Ihe repeal 
association on such terms as they shall 
Condescend to dictate or approve of. 
If there be truth in this, the union — 
there would be wickednoss in conceal- 
ing the evil — should bo considered as 
virtually dissolved 5 and the prepara- 
tions which brave men would adopt for 
maintaining themselves in the sorest 
emerffoncy, the Protestants of Ireland 
should at once earnestly employ them- 
salves in making. If they io not, 
they will soon be disabled from making 
themselves ready* They can ha\e no 
IBbculty in anticipating what is now 
otbe the poli(7 of the vanquished 
ntfnister. No man will suppose that 
the craven announcement issued from 
his lips unadvisedly. When he pro- 
claimed the strength of the repeal 
confederacy, he uttered the preamble 
to a new programme of more lavish 
ucmcession. lliey are not to be broken 
wp, he said, by force, and this he said 
ohen he was dedicating the resources 
of England to the office of propagating 
what he bad sworn to be damnable 
'SPSpohr Thoy ^ uot to be broken up 
are tryiii]? if they can 
Umm uphv subsidies; they may 
peshaps be inliuetioed by cajoleries 
wUch shall set one class m estrange- 
if not in amy^ against another. 
The bidim have asked an endow- 
they may accept, 
Mhaps* some diofrt time hence, an en- 
dowment for thdr ehurch ; they may 
pethaps thus ent# into inidreourse 
with thogovertunentr through which 


they will tdfimately decoy the fay 
agttatibn into the pasturage of the 
state, where i| will browse tranquilly. 
Sir Robert Peel does not know the 
men whom he hops thus to turn firom 
their purj)0sc. Bishops, priests, and 
laity of the Church of Kome and of the 
repeal party in Ireland, will accept 
what is gii en them without abandoning 
their great purpose. They may be 
offerwl endowments and nlay'ae^pt 
them — ^they may be indulged m a sight 
of the EbtabliMied Church prostrate 
and imi>o\erUhed — we trust not dis- 
honound — they may succeed in an 
energetic cfliirt, or w ithout effort, in 
effecting a reversal of the act of Settle- 
ment (if Sir Robert Pe(‘l’8 gloomy 
hallucination be rigbf, this is a boon 
which a conceding government must 
yield, if ju'csscd to "rant it), and 
tlmnigh all their siiecesses, never turn 
their thoiiahtb or their march from the 
great object of their desire— national 
mdopciidenco — triiimpli over England. 
P’or thib stati‘ of thing<i we me in- 
debted to Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment, Xe(‘d we answer at greater 
length the fjuoslioii, “nhat is our 
quarrel with it .•*” 

We are bemnd, however, to repat, 
that there is one e\(*u8c or palliation 
for the faint 01 false-heai-tt‘dncss of 
the Peel policy towaidb Ireland. It 
is found m the sujiinencss of Irish 
Protestants. It is because they in 
their imictivity count for nothing, that 
Sir Robert I'ecl counts the imprial 
cause weak. Let Ihem show them- 
selves in the imposing attitude of their 
loyalty, their intelligence, their tfum- 
bers, and their wealth ; in the strength 
of their cause and their pwer to 
maintain it ; th(*n their merits will be 
wndcrstcx)d and their rights acknow- 
ledged. There is yet time to do all 
that is needful. If they suffer the 
opportunity of the occasion to pass 
unredeemed, a few months hence wey 
may mourn that time is past. ” Let 
thorn avail themselves of the goldeu 
moment, and unite; when the i&ext 
parliament assembles, they may be 
able to thank God that the danger is 
post. 
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THE GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The event of our times may soon 
bC) we dare not yet say is, the Roman 
Schism in Germany. The struggle 
of the old and still powerful papal 
superstition with the varied forces 
that oppose it^ is, beyond all doubt, 
the question of questions over the 
whole civilized world ; and Germany, 
which began the struggle three hun- 
dred years ago, is once more the 
prime agent in re-commencing it. 

Again the battle of religious contro- 
versy sounding through the earth 1 How 
mysterious— how inexplicable must 
such contests as these seem to the 
man who recognizes in human nature 
but the perishable mechanism of time 
and sensei How impossible would 
they be, were he no more than this I 
But no — man is above all things the 
“ religious animal'* he has been desig- 
nated. Nothing can evince it more 
forcibly than the arousing efficacy 
which through his whole history 
this one topic has ever exclusively 
possessed. The infidel Hume has 
acknowledged the fact in one remark- 
able passage, which moulded as a con- 
temptuous sneer, admits a mighty 
truth. No consideration stirs the 
depths of man’s soul like the pros- 
pects of eternity. Be his hope a 
shadow or a reality, be it an emply 
dream or a solid truth, “ the powers 
of the world to come,*’ are the powers 
that alone thoroughly master the in- 
most recesses of his spirit. ^ Every 
secret region of his heart still sends 
back its mysterious echoes to that key- 
note. The man of the world smiles 
at that religious ardour of the Cru- 
stier or of the wild Miinster Ana- 


passion} he may find a theme for 
deeper reflection in the strange potency 
VoL. XXVL-No. 155. 


of that remote and dim-seen Object, 
which, even when by turns eclipsed 
by every successive passion, or mighty 
only to madden not govern them, 
does still in either case retain so won- 
drous a supremacy over the main cur- 
rent of the thoughts and actions of 
the man. Transitory desires, fears, 
calculations, may alternately over- 
bear that master-thought, but the 
man cannot rid himself of it ! Day 
by day he may in his folly and feeble- 
ness, rob himself of every solid ground 
for anticipating heaven, but he can- 
not endure to surrender the faint 
hope of it to the last. Nay— his 
fiercest impulses to persecution' are 
often only his impatience of uncer- 
tainty — of uncertainty generated in 
spite of himself, by the perpetual 
presence of dissentient opinions ; the 
way, he feels, is clear to his 
life is in that conviction — to mar It, 
is to leave him comfortless, to plunder 
him of the dearest treasure of his 
being ; what right then, he cries, and 
grasps the sword— what right has any 
man to poison the sources of his 
peace by pActically denying the be- 
lief by which he lives ? Miserably 

blindly do they scan the page of his- 
tory, who can find nothing but folly 
in religious tumultsand religious wars; 
these bloody struggles are fought in 
the very face of Christianity, they 
violate its simplest maxims, they are 
gross and sensual misinterpretations* 
of its lovely spirit, but— they prove 
its power withal! The man who 
slaughters his foe for relijrious dif- 
ferences is mistaken— fearruUy JUS, 
taken; but l^m aJfon; noughf^e- 
low man— tBb df ^eterni^ ilb 

being whose" true sphere SI 
the grave— could ever hive done id. 

iu 
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It i$ a horrible madnessi but there is 
subilmitj in its horrors too ! 

Of such conflicts — if not unto 
bloody yet surely conflicts ardent* 
energetic, desperate — it is scarcely 
possible not to surmise that the world 
IS now on the eve. The more the 
civilized world becomes by rapidity 
of intercourse one family* the more 
prominently will the differences upon 
these great questions present them- 
selves* and the more urgently will 
they demand settlement. But there 
is a deeper ground for anticipating a 
mortal struggle of religions. The 
accumulated ^rces of scientific know- 
ledge for the last two centuries* on 
the one side — of knowledge gained 
by pure inductive habits as opposed 
to dogmatic and a priori maxims* — 
the claim of a single infallible human 
authority on the most important of 
all subjects of thought, on the other* — 
principles in themselves almost neces- 
sarily hostile* have been frowning on 
each other ^om their adverse hills 
for a long period ; skirmishes of the 
outposts* and one fierce and savage 
engagement at the close of the last 
century — have already taken place; 
but the decisive trial of strength has 
not come yet. The wild onslaught 
of the French Revolution upon all 
religions* decided nothing* and almost 
altered nothing ; its literary oracles 
knew no Christianity beyond the Ro- 
man superstition; to assail it they 
assailed Christianity itself ; the world 
at^ large could not go along with 
this monstrous tactic* and all things 
speedily returned to their old posi- 
tions and relations. It is the idle 
vanity of French writers to exagge- 
rate the permanent effects of their 
Revolution ; few remarkable changes 
in civil affairs have really had so 
little. Compare it for one moment 
with the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century ; the abortive infidel Refor- 
mation* with the real and successful 
Protestant onel In truth* Christi- 
enity in its main elements has so 
ineradicable a hold m the ground of 
man's nature; it m grapples with 
his heart of hearts* and implicates 
itself with all his deepest feelings* 
that no attempt at its universal 
will ever— some uniiiitigi- 
nable coiguQcture apart* hate a chance 
of lasting success ; the gr^t contest 
will ever be* not to deirtroy* Rat to ' 


restore and purify it. The nations 
of the world will ever take the sub- 
stance of Christianity for granted* 
while they dispute fiercely about its 
circumstantials ; the universal human 
heart cannot do without it in some 
form. To say it without irreverence* 
man’s taste is spoiled by such a sys- 
tem as the Now Testament* in even 
its corruptest interpretation* offers* 
for such coarse garbage as the sen- 
sualist infidek— such airy and unsatis- 
fying hors d' auvres as the more re- 
fined unbeliever* can furnish. The 
conflict will be* and it can scarcely be 
long delayed* between the power that 
assumes to dictate Christianity to the 
world* and blundering on from age 
to age still maintains its haughty pre- 
tensions* and the inherent claims of 
the religion itself* in the simplicity of 
its primitive form. Would to God 
that in such a struggle those who 
oppose that tremendous power had 
not blindly and wantonly deprived 
themselves of the strength of union ; 
and in many lamentable instances so 
fallen away from the purify of the 
faith* as to make it too often doubtful 
whether even the error they oppose* 
is not preferable to the error they 
maintain 1 

It is* indeed* this — mutual dissen- 
tion and the wantonness of individual 
speculation — ^that has ever consti- 
tuted the weakness of the adversaries 
of Rome ; as the Eagle of the Gal- 
lican Church keenly saw, when he 
penned his " Variations.” Yet Bos- 
suet cannot but have seen also* that 
logically considered* the claim of in- 
fallibility is no remedy whatever for 
this difficulty. Let us pause for a 
moment upon this important question ; 
these are days when even the most 
Buperfleial of readers ought to feel 
the necessity of being thoroughly con- 
versant wiw the pompous sophistry 
of Romanism. We say then* that 
except the claim of infallibility be 
first assumed (and then all further 
argument becomes unnecessary*) mere 
uniformity of doctrine is no presump, 
tion of truth more, than of error; 
no doctrine has been more remark- 
ably uniform tfaim the theology of 
Mohammedanism* and it has conti- 
iTUed so for a far longer period^ than 
many of the peculiarities of the Ro- 
man Church. But if the claim of 
infallibility be not assumed^ it must 
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be received on one or other of two 
distinct grounds. Either we must 
come to believe it wholly without 
proof, and by some mysterious inte- 
rior revelation, which leaves all 
religions on a level, as each may at 
pleasure allege such a revelation in 
its own favour, and the nature of 
the supposition precludes all test to 
discriminate between them; or it 
must be received by an appeal to ecu 
deuce of some kind ; arid then there 
will be, as events have amply shown, 
as much room for difference of opinion 
on the value and verdict of this ap- 
peal to evidence (whether Scripture, 
Antiquity, Reason, or any two, or 
all three of them,) as on any other 
conceivable point of theology. Nor 
can the Romanist advocate here cover 
his retreat by urging, that, at least, 
it narrows the controversy to one 
question instead of several ; no asser- 
tion is more utterly groundless ; for 
the truth is, that the controversy on 
a claim of infallible guidance, to be 
satisfactorily conducted, must embrace 
all the various points upon which the 
Church which claims it is alleged to 
have erred ; those very allegations of 
actual error being the most conclu- 
sive grounds for doubting, or wholly 
di-nying, the validity of the claim. 
What rational man is there beyond 
the Roman communion, who does not 
feel that even if there were (as in 
irnth there is little or none) some 
plausibility in the common arguments 
for the supreme prerogatives of the 
Church of Rome as a guide in faith, 
the mere fact that that church has 
for centuries practically countenanced 
(and very nearly, if not wholly, justi- 
fied in theory) the absolute worship 
of the Virgin and the saints, is in 
ilself an irresistible h posteriori refu- 
tation of all its pretensions ? To say 
that a Christian man is first bound 
to believe the infallibility of a par- 
ticular religious body, and then, as 
a consequence from that belief, to 


MSS 

receive without hesitation all its aubse* 
quent doctrines, (however iuii&um- 
tent with the very grounds on which 
he professes to believe that infalUM^ 
Uty,) is exactly as if a witness of whom 
we know nothing previously, should 
frst demand to swear us to believe 
him incapable of error in all he tells, 
and then bind us in virtue of our oath 
to the solemn duty of believing that 
the book on which he swore us is 
circular, when our eyes see it to be 
square. 

Nothing, therefore, is more certain 
than that the plea of infallibility does 
not remove one single difficulty in the 
theory of religious belief. It is ah» 
surdly impotent for the purpose ; the 
real truth being, that it only adds one 
more question to the numbers that 
already exist in controversy, instead of 
solving the rest, or substituting itself 
in their place. The most enthusiastic 
votary of Romanism will scarcely ven- 
ture to tell us, that the claim of a cer- 
tain respectable clergyman of the name 
of Cappellari, to govern the whole 
Christian world — nearly three hundred 
millions of human beings — is as self- 
evident os one of Euclid's axioms. 
What is not self-evident must depend 
on proof. This proof, it is a mere 
matter of fact, is not found satisfactory 
by at least one-half of the above mil- 
lions; their objection being, among 
several other things, that the admission 
of the claims of the said higbly-res- 
pectable gentleman involves the admis- 
sion of a vast variety of propositions, 
every one of which must be separately 
argued and settled before the claim can 
be conceded. And this is the short 
path to religious peace! — this is the 
** end of ^’ontroversy 1” — this is the 
happy haven where so many are now 
sighing to be at rest ; wilfully blind 
to the hollowness of a device which 
ambition has formed to ensnare the 
inherent indolen||Land self-delusion of 
human nature.* B 

But, though tK doctrine of infalli- 


* It is sometimes a matter of curiosity to watch by what evasion Romish advo- 
cates endeavour to wriggle out of the iron grasp of such arguments as these. The 
very ascetic Mr. W. G. Ward, (whose unexpected matrimony amused the public 
some time ago, and whose adoption of Romanism seems about as important,) ap- 
pears to rest his attachment to Rome principally on a certain internal sense, or 
mysterious popish gusto ; which, undoubtedly, is dexterously enough chosen, as it 
avoids all logical confutation by at once declining^ all rational test. He professeB 
(as every heretic and schismatic from the foundation of the church has done before 
him.') that, following after his own incommunicable individual light, he has found 
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bilitj be thus demonstrably ineflbctive 
as a short-cut to theological certainty* 
no doubt it has its exterior and super- 
ficial charms. By perpetuating and 


consolidating accumulated errors* it 
will assuredly be the ultimate cause of 
the combined destruction of the icAoZe 
system when its fulness of time" 


himself landed in the blessed realms of Mariolatry. This gtniAer pathway to Romo 
is as pretty a device as any thing in the fashionable world of modem theology, and, 
we doubt not, will be quite the raee for a season or two. 

But, after all* we grieve to tellnim it is not altogether new. He is but one of 
innumerable instances how the extremes of ultra’^myitticism and infidelity meet. 
Like others of a similar school before him, he a^ees with Gibbon and Voltaire, in 
smiling contemptuously at the notion of establi^ing the claims of any doctrine on 
ordinary historical evidence. ^ There is really so much to be said on both sides," 
that poor Mr. W. G. Ward is quite perplexed. The disagreements of Bull and 
Petavius are too much for him. Think of the learning of the ** Dogmata Theo- 
l^ca think of the rival learning of the “ Defensio Fidei Nicsenae.*^ Mr. W. G. 
Ward forgot that the inward moral light of Petavius and Bull differed quite as much 
as their views of external evidence ; and that if difference is to produce scepticism 
in the latter case* it is hard to show how it can leave us in full repose in tlic 
former. 

The general result of ** Mr. Ward’s philosophy (if we are to term it so, but n o 
have seen most of it far more clearly stated in ol dRobert Barclay,) seems to be, 
that a good man will almost unfailingly be led to correct dogmatic — that is, Roman — 
belief ; and that, at all events, it is his duty not to take much trouble about any 
external means of proving it — he is to be content with what is good in his present 
faith, and leave the future to Providence. These advices seem about as consistent 
with each other as they are with Mr. Ward’s own deliberate abandonment of ** the 
sacredness of hereditary religion," for the new ** variety of untried being " on 
which he has so rashly ventured. It is, however, more important to observe, that 
the former involves an implicit justification of re%ious persecution ; for it irre- 
sistibly concludes, that deadness to the charms of Romanism* when duly presented 
to the recusant, can only proceed from moral depravity. 

One point, however, Mr. Ward considers now fully established, and it would be 
a pity not to enable our readers to participate in the benefits of the discovery. It 
appears by his justificatory letter, (which we beseech all to read who would know 
what are the pleas to which intelligent men are in the present age reduced* in order 
to vindicate secession from the English Church,) that he has been, for some time, 
waiting to determine whether be might enjoy the happiness of maintaining all Ro- 
man doctrine while remaining a priest of the Church of England ; and has* at last, 
to his sorrow and surprise, discovered that that church does not admit its sworn 
ministers to hold or teach that (e. g.) St. Paul was in the daily habit of worshipping 
the Virgin Mary. A late ecclesiastical decision (in the case of Mr. Frederick 
Oakeley,) has, he considers, settled the question, which was involved in some^- 
scurity before. We should have thought it settled a little earlier ; but it is, at all 
events, important that the public in general should be aware that the matter is now 
considered to be a ruled case. 

We do not fear that the example of this misguided person will be largely fol- 
lowed. He himself admits in his letter that he has no hopes of what is called the 
high ” party in the English Church. He tells us, that **an additional reason for the 

a up the hopes he entertained when he wrote bis work* arises from the fact 
e anti-Roman high churchmen l\ave shown no sort of willingness (quite the re- 
verse) to unite with what are called extreme persons on any such terms r the terms, 
apparently* of perverting the sense of the articles into the recognition of the errors 
they condemn. English honesty is yet a little too strong for Mr. W. G. Ward’s 
“ hopes.’’ 

* But this irrational mania among a few young Englishmen,^ and these, in some in- 
stances, men of fair Mneation* for gross, disgusting, debasing superstition— for 
superstition accompanied by no one real advantage which they cannot possess if they 
will to seek for it where it is, or revive it where it is not, in the En^lsh Qhwreh— 
how it reminds one of the saying attributed to the great Bishop Butler about the 
' downright madness that (ashetboiuht) sometimes attacked communities and circles ’ 
of men no less than individuals. Think of a person of the intellect, the reel learn- 
ing^ the boundless opportunities of John Henry Newman, b^ng before the paltry 
image of an uncertain saint, and daboratdy proifing the practice to be an easy 
« development” of 8t. ^ohtfs' ke^ yourselves from i^ls patronking the fetisli^ 
worship (ior it ca in practice not a wMt better) of the Holy Coat adorers of the 
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shall, have arrived ; the ponderous ar- 
mour that protects the cuirassier while 
he fightSi becomes his ruin when he 
falls ; but until then, the very assump- 
tion itself has its power over many 
minds. Intellects of natural subtlety^ 
too hard for thenueloes, tempted to 
constant scepticism, and yearning for 
some repose, are rapidly drawn into 
the fascinating influence of this cheap 
Roman tranquillity, and are, at last, 
ready to believe any thing so they may 
but be secure from the disquietude of 
doubting of all. Daring in its claims, 
Romanism is unscrupulous in its prac- 
tical enforcement of them $ and the 
vast, and uniform, and disciplined or- 
ganization which the papal system com- 
mands and works through the whole 
extent of its dominions, is a tremen- 
dous antagonist to the scattered, un- 
settled, discordant forces that here and 
there oppose it. Set aside the Angli- 
can Church, and her American daugh- 
ter, and where is there a single united 
force capable of competing with the 
huge numerical strength of the Roman 
body? The vast Oriental Church, 
which comes next to the Roman in 
magnitude, is unhappily but poorly 
endowed in knowledge and ability for 
such a struggle. Nor need we wonder 
at the incessant efforts made to entangle 
the people of England, both individu- 
ally and nationally, in the Roman 
snare, when we remember with what 
comparative indifference the Court of 
Home probably looks upon every 
other antagonist i 

This old weakness of continental 
Protestantism clings to it still ; nay, it 
seems to have grown every year since 
the Reformation. We much fear that 


North Germany \vasee]dom in a much 
less favourable position for a genuine 
and profitable refigious revolution thgA 
now ; and when we consider its real 
state, we confess we are not very issi- 
guine as to the result of the present 
remarkable movement. Still, ibe im- 
pulse itself is, in many respects, Very 
noble ; and there are bright gleams 
here and there through the tumult pf 
the scene — such gleams as Providence 
mav yet send some gifted leader to 
collect into one steady, and universal, 
and permanent light. 

We cannot do much better than de- 
vote a few pages to some account pf 
this movement, and some comment 
upon its progress. 

The new “ Catholic Church of Ger- 
many has begun in the same circum- 
stances as the old Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century ; nay, the very pope 
that precipitated the Reformation, is 
indirectly the cause of the present 
movement. This is a curious coinci- 
dence, and may well be claimed a* en 
omen of success. A wild, seml-idola- 
trous superstition, authorized by the 
heads of the church, has aroused 
Rong^, as similar abuses* aroused 
the mighty monk of St. Augustine 
before him ; and the very Leo whose 
indulgences and bulls rent asunder the 
Christianity of the north and south of 
Europe three hundred years ago, is 
the Leo whose special indulgence of 
1514 was published the Autumn of last 
year at Treves, to guarantee forgive- 
ness of sins to the pilgrim worshippers 
of the Sacred Coat, and the pil^im 
contributors to Treves Cathedral. 

Our readers can scarcelv require to 
be reminded of the story of the famous 




Rhine, and the holy clay worshippers of Ireland I For how much less a perversion 
of reason have men ere now, m common life, been stamped as lunatics ? 

Meanwhile, it will be worth our reader’s while to observe the cool and somewhat 
contemptuous reception Mr, Ward’s Letters have met from the organ of the Eng- 
lish Romanists, The Tablet, Now that they have secured their victim, they are de- 
termined to make him feel the icy grasp of the chilling bondage he has adopted. 
No more ideals of possible churches,’^ no more philosophical speculations, permit- 
ted to the poor captive. Mr. Ward ** is now only at the commencement of hit UPn- 
version. In due time, and by the graces of the sacraments, he will become, we 
doubt not, a useful and effective member of the church.” But ** we think it. an not 
of kindness to help him to get completely rid of the past delusions,” ambodM in 
** these last productions of Mr. Ward’s.’^ How well the abettors of this sVatem of 
delusion, worsted, as they hare been, in every single field of argument, Imw the 
effect upon weak minds of this quiet assumption of superiority 1 

* Nay, this very same abuse, it was in reference to this very bull of Leo X. and 
the Treves pilgrimage which followed, that Luther cried out.—** How loqg has the 
devil dressed up dead bones into holy bones, &c. What rest^lts have brought 
about ^ this at Treves of me coat of Christ T 
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' Coat, and its'dxposure for' veneiration 
in August, 1844. It is now an ascer- 
' tained fact that there exist, or have 
existed, twenty-four holy coats, all 
claiming to be the one coat which the 
Virgin Mary (for such is the legend 
issued under authority at Treves) her- 
self wove for the Lord, which miracu- 
lously grew with his growth, and which 
finally fell into the hands of the Roman 
soldiers on the day of his crucifixion. 
Alasfor this terrible German research ! 
Treves is not far from Bonn ; and, 
notwithstandbg the efforts of the Co- 
logne archiepiscopate, men think and 
talk very saucily about medimval le- 
gends at Bonn. Accordingly, the pil- 
grimage of the million cnitonulaters 
was scarcely well over, when a brace 
of staunch text-explorers of Bonn set 
to work to investigate the legend upon 
archaeological grounds. The pam- 
phlets of Gildermeister and Von Sybel 
—the latter himself a Romanist — are 
almost unparalleled as specimens of 
research concentrated upon the mi- 
nute details of a single obscure qu^- 
tion.* 

These terrible professors examine the 
relic itself, and they examine the ques- 
tion of the rival relics. As to the 
coat itself, they establish, with enor- 
mous probability, that it is not a Pa- 
leetine garment at all. The size is 
against iU-the coat is at least five feet 
long, the tunic of a Hebrew never 
went below the knee. [Compare also 
Mark xii. 38, Luke xx. 46.] The 
cohvT is against it — the coat, now 
faded, was on a former exposure de- 
scribed as having been purple. This 
was the most expensive dye among 
the ancients, and utterly incompatible 
with our Lord's humble position in 
life ; besides that, the soldiers actually 
are recorded to have taken off his 
own garments " in order to clothe him 
in a purple garment. The material^ 
ii^ainst the legend— the coat, so far 
as the ecclesiastiqd authorities allow it 
to be inspected, which they soon became 

2 ictant to dq, is described as soft, 
silken, aiul like^e linen; this 
effeminate dress (forHo it was then 
considered,) is still more inconsistent 
with the habits of Him who tells us 
that V they who wear soft clothing are 


in kings' houses;" linen, indeed, was 
worn oq]y by priests and females. 
The structure is, by the oldest autho- 
rity, declared not to be woven, but 
*^retkulato opere," knit. But the 
most awkward of all the difficulties 
regarding the relic, is the discovery of 
certain figures worked in the substance 
of the coat itself. Now, the Jewish 
law, in one of its studious provisions 
against idolatrous tendencies, prohi- 
bited the image of any living being in 
any form ; and, to increase the per- 
plexity, specially mentions birds, (see 
Deut. iv. 17,) which appear to be the 
very animals pourtrayed in the coat. 
The design is also found to be abruptly 
cut short in one portion of the coat, 
which can hardly be accounted for but 
by the supposition of a seam ; though 
the seam itself may now have become, 
through age, almost imperceptible. We 
may add, that the Treves coat was found 
undestroyed after three hundred years, 
(by the Empress Helena, the wife or 
mistress of Constantine the Great,) 
and never heard of until the year 1056, 
or, as others have it, 1196, or men- 
tioned in any historical document until 
the bull (already mentioned) of Leo X. 
in 1514. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a greater congress of difficul- 
ties, uniting, as if incidentally, into a 
single focus of inmrobability. This 
was the coat which Rhine poured forth 
all his hundreds of thousands to adore, 
and which numberless intelligent wit- 
nesses heard the people, as they passed 
the object, implore in the words, Holy 
Goat, save me 1 Holy Coat, pray for 
me and protect me 1" 

But the professors are still morf 
elaborate and conclusive ^on the 
question of the rival coats. 'The great 
existing competitor is the “ Holy Coat 
of Argenteuil," witnessed by the au- 
thority of the chronicler,. Robert de 
Monte, and bulwarked by sundry papal 
bulls (the reader will remember that 
the holy coat can be but one, as all the 
legends include the figment of its hav- 
ing been woven for our Lord when an 
infant, and afterwards miraculously ex- 
panding as be grew). • This being the 
most serious antagonist— as the French 
clergy are very proud of their, Coat, 
and have no idea of resigning its ex- 


4? Historical Disseirtatioit upon the Holy Coat jU Trevet, and the other twenty 
Trour Inore were afterwiHi feented out] Holy fieamUsa Coats/* 
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clasirepretensions— aprofessorCMarx] 
in the Episcopal Seminary at Treves^ 
was commissioned to publish something 
assu^iye of the threatened storm of 
Gallic indignation. His hypothesis is 
dexterous enough. Argenteuil has 
got a coatp dnubtlessp a highlj-honour- 
able and excellent coat, — a coat which 
no man should think of without trans- 
port|-^but it is not the coat ; it is the 
upper garment of our Lordp not the 
tunic. Let Argenteuil be content — 
its coat stands next in excellence to 
the Treviran treasure ; andp doubtless^ 
if backed by extraordinary papal pri- 
vilegesp may even remit a murder or 
adultery nearly as well. The present 
pope, however, does not seem to be of 
the same opinion with the pacificatory 
professor ;* for, in conferring special 
privileges upon Argenteuil only the 
year before, (August 22, 1843,) he 
speaks of it as possessing the tunic 
of our Lord.’* It is true, the same 
Gregory XVI. has authorized the pil- 
grimage to Treves, as possessing the 
same tunic, and has excommunicated 
sundry persons for denying it, just one 
twelvemonth after the former hull ; so 
that, perhaps. His Holiness’s authority 
cannot very fairly be alleged on either 
side of this question.t 
But, indeed, it is scarcely kind to 


6l|. 

expect the pope to authenticitte miher 
of these coats, for he can do so only 
at the expense of his wmf In the 
Lateran, at Rome, is preserved the 
seamless garment woven by the Blessed 
Virgin Mary for her Son our Lord»*’ 
In the inventory made by order of 
Nicholas IV. it is specially entered 
among the other relics of that famous 
church ; the tunica inconsutilis Chrieti 
is again celebrated in the age of Gre^- 
gory XIII. ; and la camida che gli 
fece colle sue mani la heata Vergine is 
recorded by Rusponi, in his work on 
the Lateran, dedicated to Alexander 
VII. For our own parts, we cannot 
but suspect that the popes have had all 
along a secret predilection for this can* 
didate, and that this supposition best 
explains the apparent inconstancy with 
which, not perhaps desiring cruelly to 
deny the claims of various towns and 
churches, they determined equally to 
attest them all, and thus more circuit- 
ously destroy the credit of all. It is 
thus that in Treves itself we discover 
an old quarrel between two holy coats, 
which Urban V 11 1, in 1631, seems to 
have kindly decided by authenticating 
both. It is pleasant to detect these 
traits of paternal tenderness in the 
father of the Christian world." 

As to other holy coats, about twenty 


* The late Bishop of Treves (Von Hommer) was evidently somewhat undecided 
as to the genuineness of the coat, and would not authorize a pilgrimage. For, 
though he argued elaborately for its claims, he admits that it is ** an ancient matter 
which cannot be fully proved,” and that a ** man predisposed in favour of any thing 
will readily accept partial proofs for valid ones a state of mind of which the worthy 
bishop seems highly to approve. 

t In the last of the ** Frovinciales ’* the reader will 6nd a case, not quite so self- 
contradictory, of papal attestation of relics (the bones of St. Denis,) admitted by 
the author of those famous letters to be an unquestionably erroneous decision. 
Pascal employs the case to exemplify the noted distinction of infallibility as to 
doctrines, and infallibility as to facts, and to prove that popes, like other men, ** sont 
sujets a Stre surpris." The Roman Church has never, that wo are aware, settled 
the point — a point, one should think, of some slight moment in her theory of reli- 
gious belief. That popes and councils have been glaringly mistaken as to mere ^ 
matters of fact, there is scarcely a doubt expressed on any side ; and thus the dis- 
tinction supplies a very convenient and valuable retreat in the well-known instances 
of Liberius, Honorius, Damasus, Zosimus, &c. On the other hand, the conception 
of an infallibility on doctrine, united with a fallibility as to fact, becomes somewhat* 
perplexing when, as so often happens, doctrine pre-supposes fact, and is iubxtri- . 
cably interwoven with matter of fact. And, indeed, in the very question at issue 
in the Jansenist dispute ; viz. whether certain condemned tenets were or were Hot 
contained in the Book of Jansens, how shall infallible guidance consist with liability 
to error on such anoint as this? 'What exercise of spiritual guidance is more im- 
portant than the direction of the faithful as to the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of ^ 
books ; or what would bo the value of an infallibility that should fail at such a ^ 
pinch ? iAnd what is it to pronounce on a book, but simply to statO.'fof a obtain , 
series. ot’ propositions— for a book is nothing more— that they areoi^timox, or he- 
terodox, or ambiguous ; the very thing that ia done in detidihg on doclrtne— so 
shadowy and evanescent is the distinction? 
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are producible, with various degrees However, when the principle of re- 
of evidence ; but each, now or for- ferring religious beliefs to the test of 

inerly, upheld as the glory of its re- reason is comhined with a professed 

spective shrine. The coat has, un- admission of all the truths of Chris - 

happily, been lost and never reco- tianity in their ordinary acceptation, 

vered, several times over. Gregory the case becomes very different ; and 

of Tours, for instance, tells us of one a spirit may be generated not, on the 

in Galatia; another authority, of one in whole, at all disadvantageous to the 

Jaffa. The coat has been in the firi- real interests of religion. Such was 

tish metropolis, for Edward the Con- the great Ilermesian movement, whose 

fessor gave the true, undeniable gar- results are «by no means extinct in 

ment to Westminster. It was at one Germany. This may have been, as 

time to be found in Cologne ; it was its adversaries maintained, one off- 

at Constantinople ; it was in a church shoot of rationalism ; but it is cer- 

at Bremen. And all through these tainly unfair to identify them. Dr. 

centuries of mysterious ubiquity, it Hermes himself (he was a professor 

never, for one hour, left the town of at Bonn) was no unbeliever in the 

Treves. We need not suggest how mysterious truths of religion ; and he 

this marvellous fact ought to augment unquestionably numbered among his 

the reverence with which the Holy followers many of the best and most 

Coat is justly to be contemplated by devoted of the clergy of Germany, 

tile faithful.* His real objects seem to have been to 

But how was this new experiment deepen and widen the rational grounds 

received in Germany? The inul- ofreligiousfaith, and to discountenance 

titudes of votaries clearly enough that ultra-mystical notion of the na- 

show that the church could count ture of the process of belief which 

upon the adherence of at least the . separates it almost wholly from the 

lower classes. But there had, never- ordinary operations of the intellect, 

theless, been indications in German The main point, however, is, that the 

society that might have fairly led the movement was one within the Roman 

ecclesiasticalauthorities to suspect that Church itself; headed and supported 

this audacious revival of antiquated by Romanist professors at the univer- 

imposture would scarcely be suffered sities ; and prescribed for by the Ro- 
to pass without reclamation. man court as an internal disease. All 

We do not here speak of the gene- the old and well-understood machinery 

ral diffusion of a sceptical spirit under of ecclesiastical penalties has been 

the title of neologism, or rationalism, brought to bear on the offenders. The 

Opposition from the chiefs of the ra- writings of Hermes were condemned 

tionalistic school, would, in all proba- by ahull of ]83 j; and the outward 

bility, tend rather to give iclat to a expression of Hermesian viewj;,, has 

Romish miracle. Infidelity, in Ger- certainly been checked ; but it might 

manj^ as any where else, in its wild have been easily apprehended that, in 

outimah againet all supernatural in- such a state of the literary and philo- 

terpositions alike, loses every chance sophical world of Romanism, the ex- 

of beneficial influence against real hibition of the holy coat might have 

abuses ; its strength is wasted for lack been somewhat too premature and in- 

of concentration ; and people identify solent a triumph over the rebellious 

Tridentiniim and Jesuitry with pure forces of human reason. 

Christianity, ^when they find that the A question coming still more nearly 
same antaganiats are the enemies of ** home to men’s business and bosoms,” 

both. The school of Paulns and was the dispute relative to mixed 

Hegel wHl nevej^ do the work of marriages,” which for years kept Prus- 

Martin Luther. . ^ sian society in commotion, and is not 

' ' * Bishop Arnold!, of Treves, is no whit daunted by the tumultuous reception 
which his exposition of the Holy Coat has met with. He has just instituted an 
annual festival, to be held the third Wednesday after Easter, in honour of the 
coat, the holy tioi7s, and the holy 2aftce~.other unquestionable relics. Prince Met- 
teniiohhas got the nails; and it seems that, that profound diplomatigt has at 
length yielded to uivent solicitation, and (we mistake, or in return for some valu- 
able consideration*^ has promised to bestow ^em on the nwyel-monopoUaing 
parish church of Xrevos« « 
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even yet allayed. Nothing could tend 
more directly to disgust men of ordi- 
nary candour than the arrogant claim 
made in this instance by the Romish 

S riesthood. They had orders from 

lOme to refuse the nuptial benediction 
to parties of different persuasions in 
all cases in which a promise was not 
first made that the children of the 
marriage should be brought up in the 
Romish faith. This is clirectly against 
the law of Prussia^ which expressly 
enacts that^ in all such cases« the pa- 
rents are to determine the religion of the 
childi'en ; and in case of disagreement, 
that the religion of the father is to de- 
cide the point.* The Romish priest- 
hood (as usual) laughed at the notion 
of legal restrictions, and deliberately 
persisted in the claim. Their con- 
sciences could not allow disobedience 
to an Italian prelate in a matter di- 
rectly concerning the internal legisla- 
tion of Prussia. Baron Droste von 
Vischering, the archbishop of Co- 
logne, had been promoted to his see 
on an understanding^indeed an ex- 
press promise — that he was to main- 
tain the original convention between 
Prussia and Rome on this subject. 
He became archbishop, and at once 
broke his engagement, and issued 
fierce Machalian rescripts to his clergy 
to persevere in denying the ‘^sacra- 
ment of matrimony " to all who would 
not swear to educate their children in 
the faith of Rome. This, our readers 
will perceive, was a stroke of compre- 
hensive policy. In a country circum- 
stanced as some provinces of Prussia 
are, as to the relative proportions of 
the rival religions, the unflinching 
prosecution of this canon would have 
made the entire population of many 
districts Romanists in a few genera- 
tions. This (they will also recollect) 
was the illustrious prelate whose pro- 
ceedings upon this subject so con- 
stantly attracted the special notice 
and applause of Mr. Daniel O'Con- 
nell, at the Corn Exchange meetings. 
The attempt itself has (it is well 
known) been frequently, though pri- 


vately, made in this country ; and we 
doubt not, will form one of the first 
objects of sacerdotal policy in Ire- 
land, as soon as Sir Robert Peel's 
authority, and Mr. John Wilson Cro- 
ker's pen, shall have secured a fixed 
revenue to the Hiberno-Roman priest- 
hood, and shall have thus enabled that 
body to turn its attention from hu- 
mouring the people, to prosecuting di- 
rectly and exclusively the policy of 
the Roman court— /rom political to 
ecclesiastical intrigues — for such, be- 
yond all shadow of doubt, will be the 
result of that measure. Gregory XVI. 
supported his archbishop resolutely, 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
struggle, and commended, in the most 
official form, both the traitor of Co- 
logne and the archbishop of Posen, 
who had actually* excommunicated all 
priests who should hesitate to violate 
the municipal law of Prussia at the 
order of the pope. We beseech all 
who read these lines to remember that 
this (which it is now the fashion to 
sneer at those who pronounce possible 
in these countries) took place within 
the last few years, under one of the 
most vigorous absolute governments in 
Europe, and in a country whose uni- 
versal system of national education* 
for all cla.sses, is the perpetual object 
of liberalist admiration among our- 
selves. The attempt itself was not 
only in the teeth of the law, but 
actually in violation of engagements 
known to the present pope himself; 
for it was he— Cardinal Cappellari — 
who had conducted those negociations 
with Prussia which fixed the law. 
Rome, however — such is the sole and 
sufficient explication — had become 
strong enough to take a step in ad- 
vance towards recovering the unfor- 
gotten ground of Innocent III. and 
Boniface VlII. The Jesuits, con- 
aemned and banished by all the suc- 
cessive governments of Europe, and 
by the pope himself, in 1773, bad been 
deliberately revived in 1814, and ba^ 
made themselves felt in dismembering 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 


* The Austrian law differs from the Prussiau, (we rather think to its disadvan*.' 
tage,) but is equally hostile to these extravagant pretensions. Austria — the most ' 
resolutely Romish empire in the world— determines that, in the case of mixed inar<F 
riages, the sons shall be of the father's, the daughters of the mother's religion. 
Such is the law even of the country that persecuted the Ifamilies of Zillertbal 
out of their Tyrolese home, because they dared to doubt of the infallib^ty of 
Borne, 
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wk'ecking tlie throne of Charles X* 
England had b^n overreached in Ire- 
land, and was bullied in Canada. The 
King of Prussia was accordingly se- 
lected for the next^ experiment. But 
the King of Prussia was made of 
tougher material. He saw the tre- 
mendous importance of instant and 
firm resistance, and he resolutely up- 
held the rights of his throne. Gre- 
gory’s allocution of December 10, 
18d7» was speedily followed by the 
Bishop of Paderborn's refusal to 
obepr the law of the land ; and Fre- 
deric William at once signified his 
determination to mmntain it. We 
need not continue a tale doubtless fa- 
miliar to our readers. But, though 
the law of Prussia has been vindi- 
cated, the church still mutters her 
rights ; and the obstinacy with which 
she persists in professing herself a 
martyr to state tyranny, perpetuates 
national commotion and family dis- 
cord; and doubtless, though it may 
attract the sympathy and adhesion of 
the lower classes, enlists against her 
the honest feeling of many a true- 
hearted German.” 

But, even apart from these grounds 
of discontent, a movement yet more 
universal, and more nearly allied to 
the present schism, was in progre.ss 
before the letter of Ronge. It is 
quite a mistake to imagine that that 
energetic person is the first who has 
felt and murmured at the disciplinary 
and theological abuses of Romanism 
in the Germany of late years. A very 
considerable party, widely extended 
through German society, has long 
been urgently demanding the reforma- 
tion of at least three or four promi- 
nent evils; and in trutfi, the main 
chance of success which the present 
movement possesses, lies in the fact 
that the discontent was so widely dif- 
fused (though not hitherto publiSly 
expressed), and diffused to a certain 
extent through a temperate and 
c thoughtful class, long before Ronge 
and Cxerski undertook to give it ut- 
terance. The celifa|py of the clergy 
and all its attendam evils ; the con- 
fessional and the execrable indecencies 
of the training for that tribunal ; the 
folly and uselessness of a Latin public 
-^'Service ; the unscriptural and tyran- 


nical refusal of the cup in the Holy 
Communion ;— these have long been 
well-known subiects of complaint, 
and these ore the principal subjects 
put forward by the leaders of the 
movement now in progress. Bavaria 
was one of the chief localities of this 
previous discussion ; ^ut it must bo 
confessed that the monarch does not 
seem to have advanced with the march 
of events. IJe wa#wont to praise the 
reforming Bishop Sailer, and allowed 
himself to be classed with those who 
desired a temperate amelioration of 
ecclesiastical evils ; he will not now suf- 
fer the German Catholic Church ” to 
be named in his dominions ; and pro- 
hibits the great European intelligencer, 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, which is pub- 
lished within them at Augsburg, even 
to allude to the movement. 

Of all these previous discontents — 
discontents that indeed go back to the 
days of Becker of Paderborn, who 
was imprisoned for his unauthorized 
zeal in 1798— the crisis was precipi- 
tated by the exhibition at Treves in 
August, 1844. The relic was first 
displayed on the 8th of August, and 
it was restored to its shrine on the 7th 
of October. The number of visitants 
for the two months is stated by some 
at 1,000,000; by some at 1,500,000. 
From the 18th to the 27th of August 
the police-lists reported that 112,224 
persons had come into Treves to re- 
main for at least the day. It was 
reckoned that 600,000 had entered the 
town from the 18th of August to the 
14th of September. The Rhenish 
provinces were completely emptieffbf 
their population ; and France and 
Holland sent immense contingents. 
The great movement of the Crusades 
could alone parallel this army of pil- 
grims ; and the church authorities 
quietly smiled to see a force collected 
at their beck, sufficient, under due 
training and leadership, to disturb, if 
not to overthrow, any government upon 
earth. Irish gentlemen, who were 
witnesses of the scone, remembered 
the holy sacrifice of the mass " at 
Tara and Mullaghmast, and acknow- 
ledged that *'tbe true clinroh” is 
beautifully uniform in her proceedings 
over the world.* On thw went in 
their thousands to kneel before the 


• Such Irish gentlemen could not but bofnrth^ edified byireinembering that, in 
. the Prussian dominions, prooessions ai^ collective pilgrimages m expreulyferiid^ 
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piece of linen in the cathedral, and 
pay their respective taxes for the sup- 
port of its dignity as they passed ; and 
(what above all things shows the per- 
fect facility with which the church can 
wield its multitudes) came and went 
without tumult or disturbance, and 
were able to have recourse to the mar- 
kets without even any serious rise of 
the price of provisions ; so admirable 
were the arrangemsnts, so effective the 
priestly commissariat of this ecclesias- 
tical army. 

In the midst of the enthusiasm, the 
divine approbation was manifested by 
a resplendant miracle. The Countess 
Droste-Vischering (a name of omen), a 
near relative of the far>famed arch- 
bishop, was suddenly cured of a dis- 
ease m the leg. As the Countess's 
leg is, however, again nearly as bad 
as ever, we must be permitted to la- 
ment the imperfection of her faith.* 

On the first of October, 1844, ap- 
peared (in the ‘‘ Sachsische Vaterlands 
Blatter *') ♦he “Judgment of a Ca- 
tholic Priest, Mr. Johannes Ronge, 
ON the Holy Coat of Treves !” A 
letter in a newspaper is not much in 
these countries ; but a bold criticism 
of public affairs is a rare explosion in 
Prussia. The letter was dated from 
Laurahutte, an iron-foundry in Upper 
Silesia ; and it drew instant attention. 
Every man naturally asked, who was 
this daring censor, who thus ventured 
to play Luther's bold part in our 
petty day ? A few could and did an- 
swer the question fairly ; and many 
undertook to reply to it by gross 
calumnies— calumnies which Ronge's 
“Justification" speedily disposed of. 
This last document appeared in De- 
cember ; and in the interval the inde- 
fatigable Rongg gave the public an 


“ Address to the Catholip ’f^aohers/ 
an “ Address to the Lower Catholic 
Priesthood,” and an Address tb 'my 
Fellow-believers and Fellow- citizens.^ 
In these papers Rongg boldly exhcffts 
his fellow-subjects to unite in forming 
an Apostolic Catholic Church onthe^- 
tional basis ; retaining all the truths of 
Christianity, but rejecting papal control 
and papal peculiarities, w e need not de- 
tail how in the brief period of a year, the 
appeal has been answered by the forma- 
tion of congregations in numbers of the 
leading towns of Germany ; there are 
supposed to be not less than one hundred 
and seventy such congregations already 
collected. Baptisms, marriages, the 
Lord's Supper, are celebrated among 
them ; but they are as yet indifferently 
supplied with ministers to conduct 
their worship ; and (as might be anti- 
cipated) their confessions of faith 
manifest considerable discrepancy. It 
is vain to deplore this ; we cannot but 
see that it is scarcely possible matters 
could be otherwise ; and we should 
never forget that in such a case the 
blame of variance, disorder, and un- 
certainty, largely belongs to the 
church whose errors and vices have 
forced the separation. 

Rong6 gave a full account of his 
own personal history, in his “ Justifi- 
cation." He is the son of a poor Si- 
lesian peasant ; born in 1813. In his 
early days he kept his father's sheep, 
and obtained some of the elements of 
knowledge at the village school. His 
father was persuaded to send him to 
the Gymnasium at Neissen, in 1827, 
and he remained there till 1836. In 
December, 1839, he entered the Priest- 
Seminary ; and was appointed to the 
cure of Gro4tkau, in 1641. Grottkau 
is connected with the Chapter of 


den by law. What cared the Uigginsian prelate of Treves for the usurper's here- 
tical ordinances? As Mr. O'Connell occasionally imbibes refreshing “ breezes of 
liberty " from America, Bishop Arnold! might have secured the reversion of an 
Atlanlic “breeze" — a secona-hand pufip of rebellion, at a nearer stage of the 
west. 

* The oountesB, a voung lady quite beyond suspicion, had been suffering for 
some time from a scrofulous swelling of the knee. A shortening of the tendons of 
the knee-joint bad taken place. She was impressed with a strong conviction (4a 
which there is nothing, under the circumstances, very miraculous) that the Holy 
Coat would heal her ailment. Prostrate before the altar, in a state of high ecstacy, 
she made a strong effort — nearly impossible, except under enormous excitement- 
ruptured the tendons, and thus straightened the leg. She was thus endhled to 
walk ; but (which too clearly shows how little the cure had to do with the fulness 
and glory of a divine restoration) with pain, and only by constant support. She 
now uses, we undwstand, crutches, as l^ore. 
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Breslau ; and it was in this position 
that RongS drst had occasion to mani- 
fest his views. The vicar-general of 
the diocese^ who at this time exercised 
the control of it| in consequence of 
the vacancy of the see, was a Dr. 
Ritter, a divine of strong Roman pre- 
dilections, who earnestly exerted Him- 
self to extend ultramontane views 
among the members of his chapter, 
and in the practical management of 
the diocese. Rongi had thought for 
himself, and had probably ' been in- 
fluenced by the workings of that ge- 
neral movement to which we have 
' already alluded ; and he boldly op- 
posed himself to the principles and 
designs of the vicar-general. In the 
course of the year 1642, he published 
an article *in the Vaterlandsblutter, 
under the title of **Rome and the 
Chapter of the Cathedral of Breslau.” 
Por this he was suspended by a vote of 
the chapter, in 1843. He i*etircd to 
Laurahiltte, as chaplain and teacher of 
the Foundry ; and it was from thence 
that his voice was again heard in 
October, 1844. 

Rong6, of whose first appeal fifty 
thousand copies are said to have been 
sold in Leipstc within a fortnight after 
its publication, collected his own con- 
gregation at Breslau. The infection 
rapidly spread. Great numbers ac- 
knowledged the new leader ; and 
Regenbrccht, a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of the same city, at once de- 
clared the important fact of his se- 
cession from the communion of the 
Roman Church, in an animated ad- 
dress to the suffragan bishop of the 
diocese. 

Bdt.Ronge was not alone. At a 
period contemporary witii his first 
labours, another priest of, .perhaps, 
higher qualities of mind and heart, 
undertook in his own district a similar 
work, on principles not altogether 
dissimilar. This was the celebrated 
Johann Cserski, whose congregation 
and confession have the honour of 
being the earliest in the history of the 
new church. Be wa||pHest of Schnei- 
demUhl, in Prussian Toland ; and as, 
according to Prussian law, every new 
congregation must receive the sanction 
of the state authorities, Cserskl for- 
warded, so early as October 27,. 1844, 
the petition of his congregation to the 
departmental gov^nment at Brom- . 
berg, to be permitted to- unite under 


the protection of the law. He also 
sent the Confession of Faith of the 
new congregation ; and at the same time 
published it at Stuttgardt. Czerski, 
as well as Ronge, has drawn up and 
given to the public a Justification” of 
his entire proceedincs. His name and 
character, we need scarcely say at 
this period of the moareroent, are of 
much authority through all divisions 
of the new commupity ; and bis con- 
fession has been adopted with little or 
no alteration by many among the con- 
gregations. 

The secession was gradually strength- 
ened by the adhesion of several other 
divines of very high character ; among 
them, Dr. Schreiber, the Principal of 
the University of Freiburg, in Baden ; 
Di*. Kerbler, who had been the priest 
of Lindcnau, and is now, we believe, 
minister of the new community at 
Leipsic; and Mr. Licht, a preacher 
of great eloquence, one of Bishop 
Arnoldis own clergy, and for thirty 
years pastor of a very attached fiock ; 
Professor Wigard of Dresden ; Dr. 
Theiner, and others, of well-known 
piety and ability. 

Our readers may, perhaps, be as- 
sisted towards conceiving the scene 
and progress of this movement more 
clearl}', if wc enumerate some of the 
principal places where the earlier con- 
gregations appear to have been funned, 
and the dates, so far as we have ascer- 
tained them, of the formation of such 
congregations, or of tlie publication of 
their respective confessions. 


The congregation of Czerski, at 

Schneideinfihl, was embodied, and dated 

its confession, 

. Oct. 

19. 1944. 

Halberstadt, 

Feb. 

10, 1845. 

Kreuznach, 

Feb. 

10, „ 

Leipsic, . 

Feb. 

12, „ 

Elberfeld, 

Feb. 

15, „ 

Breslau, . 

Feb. 

16, „ 

Offenbach, 

Feb. 

20, ,, 

Dresden, . 

Feb. 

23, „ 

Magdeburg, 

Feb. 

22, ,, 

Unna, 

Feb. 

25, ,, 

Hildersheim, 

., March, 

2, „ 

Berlin, . 

. March, 

9, ,. 

Marie nburg, 

. .March, 

1. .. 

Brunswick,^ 

. March, 

7, „ 

Worms, . 

. , March, 

6, ,, 

Wiesbaden, 

. ^ Marobi 

6, » 

Thorn, 

, March, 25, „ 

Ther4 are teveral later couffretfa- 

tionsi as 'at 

tMOfWf, 1 

Cbemnita, 
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Landt»h]iir^ Glo^au> Darmstadt, Hei- 
delberg, Biberich,‘Stuftgardt, Coblenz, 
Ulm, Wesel, Mannheim, Liegnitz, Frei- 
burg, Frankfurt, &c. &o. ; but it is 
not easy to fix the predae period of 
their formation; nor indeed can any 
information be relied on as perma- 
nently applicable to a movement so 
liable to changes, whether retrogres- 
sive or in advance. 

On the 24th of .March, the first 
general assembly was held«at Leipsic ; 
it was attended by a numerous body of 
deputies ; and the name of the entire 
body was fixed as the German Ca- 
tholic Church.*’ Little co^ld then be 
attempted towards forming any har- 
mony of confessions ; nor has much 
progress been yet made towards that 
important work. At Breslau, a few 
weeks since, a synod of deputies of the 

Christian Catholic” Communities of 
Silesia was held ; to which above forty 
communities sent representatives. Pro- 
fessor Regenbrecht was chosen presi- 
dent ; Dr. Theiner read the new liturgy, 
and Ronge preached. The large Protes- 
tant Church of St. Bernard, .in Bres- 
lau, has been lent for the accommoda- 
tion of the Reformed Catholics ; a 
matter of considerable importance, as 
llieir place of meeting in this city — the 
capital of Silesia, and cradle of the 
movement — had before been narrow 
.and inconvenient.* Similar arrange- 
ments are in progress in most of the 
other chief centres of the new party ; 
the evangelical churches being very 
generally offered to the New Catholic 
bodies for their use, after the close of the 
regular Protestant service. But on these 
minuter matters of detail it is (as we 
have said) unnecessary to enlarge; they 
are to be found in the ordinary sources 
of intelligence ; and such things are in 
their own nature too liable to variation 
to be made the ground of any definite 
anticipation, or to be recorded as fixed 
features in this remarkable religious 
revolution. Another important gene- 
ral council of the German Catho- 
lics*’ was lately held at Stuttgardt, the 
capital of the kingdom of Wurtem- 


berg, to which we shall have oooasion 
presently to draw attention. 

We proceed to offer a few obser- 
vations on the material point of the 
doctrinal contents of the canfeamns 
of faith which have been promidmted 
by the principal of these bodies. They 
seem to us to bespeak at least two— - 
and we rather think three — distinct 
schools of theology. The chief hope 
of their powerful Adversary must of 
course be in the difficulty which will 
inevitably be found in conciliating and 
uniting them. 

Schneidemuhl and its sister com- 
munities uphold, under Czerski’s gui- 
dance, a theology which retains many 
of the principal peculiarities of Ro- 
manism. The confession of Schneide- 
inilhl admits the seven sacraments of 
the Tridentine creed, and the dogma 
of Transubstantiation, with the mass 
as a service of profit to dead no ^ss 
than living. On the other hand, it 
discards papal supremacy, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the celebration of 
the mass in Latin, and the refusal of 
the cup in the Eucharist. Of pur- 
gatory it declares there is not any 
such as that taught by the Roman 
hierarchy ; but that there are in the 
house' of our Heavenly Father many 
mansions as steps towards arriving 
at the vision of God; and that, as 
these steps must be gone through by 
those who have not made themselves 
fully worthy here on earth to behold 
God, on this ground our prayers may 
bo serviceable to the dead. The con- 
fession of Schneidemuhl is adopted 
by Hildesheim, Unna, and others of 
the new communities. It obviously 
expresses the feelings and convictions 
of a class nob willing to break with 
their old traditional associations, or 
entertaining any mature objections to 
the fundamental points of the medi- 
aeval theolo^i but earnest and anxious 
for the rectification of plain practical 
abuses. The community of Elber- 
feld (near Dusseldorf, and a town of 
manufacturing importance^ give in 
their adhesion to the confession of 


* The seoeders from the Roman obedience in the province of Breslau are said it 
amount to 12,000 : in the city itself there are reported to be now not fewer thUU 
6,000 — and Breslau is a very important and influential centre of Roman authoHty. 
Among the seceders are twelve or thirteen priests; these include, besides Dr, 

Regenbrecht, the Rev. M. Eichhom, Pastor of the Church of the Minorites, a tnan 
of high chiuractet, who has lately published his ** Reasons for Separation.” 





Schneidemtlhl ; but add the tejec- 
tioo of the i^eliglous veneration of 
eaints and of relics^ and an abja« 
ratioh of ** the ideas of the Roman 
Church on the Lord’s Supper,” with- 
out apparently any very distinct state- 
ment of their own precise belief. 

In the opposite extreme stands the 
confession issued by Rooffe himself 
and the congregation of Breslau, 
with the very similar declaration of 
the new community at Leipsic. Ronge 
begins : — 

** We declare ourselves independent 
of the Roman bishop and his satel- 
lites. Wo assort full freedom of con- 
science, and detest all compulsion, lies, 
and hypocrisy. The foundation and 
the structure of faith is, the Holy 
Scripture. Its free examination and 
exposition no authority ought to re- 
strain. The substance of its teach- 
ing is, that we believe in God the 
Father, who by his Almighty word 
oreat^ the world, and rules it in wis- 
dom, justice and love — in Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, who by his teaching, his 
life, and his death, redeemed us from 
sin and slavery— in the working of 
the Holy Spirit on earth, in a holy 
general Christian Church, forgive- 
ness of sins, and life everlasting.” 

It is impossible not to observe how 
palpably this symbol bespeaks the 
intrusion of the rationalistic spirit; 
no recognition of the Divinity of 
Cbiist; his ^redemption declared to 
have been wrought by bis teaching 
and life, as well as bis death, with- 
out any note of distinction ; and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost lost 
and absorbed in his operations. Few 
Socinian congregations Would refuse 
this abstract of the contents of Holy 
Scripture. 

i RongS proceeds fto pronounce, that 
' the Sacraments are but two ; that the 
Lord’s Supper is a commemorative 
feast ; that the invocation of sunts, 
veneration of relics, renussions, and 
pilgrimages are be rejected. Ther 
' tone of the whole oonfbssion is id 
'gur taste ungsaaingly irreverent; 

> does the Leipsic confession much 
Vove the in^stinetpess of that of 
elau, whenit adds that the grounds 
of belief are to be solely the Scrip- 
tures, and ^^rbason penetrated and 
moved by the idea of GUpstiamty.” 
This is, we fear* the diAtent of .a 
school from whose misersblsif'fr^oin 


the bondage of Rome itselfvnnM 
a rescue. . ' ^ . 

Dresden and several other bommu- 
nities express theiV sympathy with 
the faith of Breslau. Kreuznaefa, 
a town on the Rhine famed for its 
mineral baths, and whither the Coun- 
tess Droste had resorted for cure pre- 
viously to her miraculous restoration, 
professes its belief in much the same 
spirit. The ** rock” upon which the 
Church is 1)uilt it does not state, 
with the Gospel, to be the faith in 
Christ as Son of God, but ''that 
sublime passage — Love God above 
all, and thy neighbour as thyself.” This 
is not a very promising be^nning to 
those » who are familiar with the 
Chrislianity of Rousseau aud his 
school. 

The Confession published at Ber- 
lin, though it has been accused of 
indistinctness and timidity, appears to 
us to be among the best of these docu- 
ments. The locality in which it ap- 
pears makes it, of course, specially 
important; and we shall, therefore, 
give it entire. It dates March n, 
1845 :— 

•*l , — We take the Holy Scriptures 
as the truest source of Christian Faith, 
and accept the oral delivery of it only 
in so far as it agrees with the Scrip- 
tures. ^ 

“ II, — We hold the belief in Christ 
to he the foundation of our justifica- 
tion, and hojM>ur works only in so far 
as they flow from faith. 

“III. — We acknowledge only two 
sacraments as being ordained by Christ, 
Baptism, and the Lord's Suppei^ The 
other sacraments of the noman Ca- 
tholic Church, therefore, we acknow- 
ledge as only pious usages coziseorated 
by tradition. 

“ IV — We. reject, however, the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation ; that is, 
the change of the substances of bread 
aud wine into the substance of the 
body and blood of Christ. We acknow- 
ledge, Jiowever, thaty ;#e partake in 
the sabstances of tl%Teal spiritual 
presence of the' Saviour. 

" V — We parta]ce of the Holy Sup- 
per of the Lord in the two elements \ 
out admit the partaking of it in the ^ 
bread alone. 

«VL— We retaia the holy mass as 
a memorial of the blbody offering on 
the cross of Jesus Christ ; but omy in 
the language of the country* 

M ViL-i-We reject the ordmaoce ot 
auiiouiier ccfalhsiioii ; but respect the 
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t«ihl|itiN||^tMkfiowledgement of gnilt to 
the taihister of the congregation. 

VIII.— W e deny the belief that 
the priest has the power to remit sins, and 
reject the imposition of express pen- 
ances ; but respect the pious medi- * 
ation between the confessing and tho 
minister. 

“ IX. — Wo reject forced celibacy, 
and also the^aking of monastic vows 
against marriage ; but respect the 
voluntary abstaining from marriago in 
so far as a conscientious sdischarge of 
the duty of the party requires it. Wc 
require for tho validity of marriage, 
the celebration in church by a priest. 

“X. — We admit the celebration of 
marriages between Christians of dif- 
ferent confessions of faith. 

“ XI. — Wo reject pilgrimages and 
remissions; but wc acknowledge the 
utility of the veneration of saints, and 
respect their human remains, yet wc 
do not address or invoke them, but 
expect from God alone our salvation 
through Christ our only mediator. 

** XII. — We reject tho doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church concern- 
ing purgatory ; but admit a purifi- 
cation of the soul after death. 

** XIII Wo acknowledge Christ 

alone as the Head of his Church, and tho 
Holy Ghost as his substitute on earth. 

“XIV. — We declare ourselves free 
from tho pope and his priesthood, and 
do not acknowledge him as the head of 
the church appointed by God.’* 

We need not sny that there are 
points in this of which we disapprove ; 
for example the unworthy accommo- 
dation to manifest error in the ar- 
ticle of the Cup ; and the (to say the 
least, needless) affirmation of a posi- 
tive doctrine about future purifi- 
cation ; but wo think the tempe- 
rateness of its tone« and tho evident 
spirit of fairness with which the dis-? '• 
tinction is constantly drawn between 
customs more or less useful in them- 
selves and the Romish abuse of them/ 
bespeak in the framers of the con- 
fession a character from which good 
results may hereafter be anticipated. 

There is another class of ultra- 
theorists, who style themselves the 
"Friends of Li^ht” These persons , 
seem to be only incidentally connected 
with t^ real movement. They are 
PrateeUintet . who dissent for various 
reasons from the Protestantism of their 
Goontryy who bitterly oppose the Pie- 
tists, and professedly abjure the old 
standard of German orthodoxy— the 
^Od^fbsiim of Augsburg, As far 
as their peculiar tenets are at all 
^ Yoh. XXVL— No. 155. , 


known oc;, copsisteti^ fhay^sd^ leap 

to the vc^uj^ 

rationalistic sehoojs. . 1| of 
the interest and tho 
enemies of the Catboli^’mos^xilhi|t:tb 
confuse its operatio&fr with' the p^- 
cSedtngs of these teachers ; ,but ihe* 
two classes are totally distinct in ori- 
gin, though, of course, it is not un- 
likely that individuals of either may 
connect |hem8el ves with the other ; and 
indeed upless the followers of Ronge 
should be led to embrace a more definite 
form of orthodoxy, it is not improbable 
that the parties may, to a degree great- 
ly to be regretted, be found ultimately 
to coincide, 

Let us now offer a few statements 
or conjectures as to the external and 
political prospects of success attending 
this movement. 

A material question, of course, 
must be, how far the governing powers 
of Germany are disposed to abet or to 
oppose the formation of the new com- 
munity ? In a state of societ;|^ such as 
almost universally characterizes the 
kingdoms and states of Germany, this 
must be a matter of almost decisive 
moment. The crown is there the 
fountain of honour and of emolument to 
a degree which must give to kings and 
their cabinets a power nearly bound- 
less of controlling public opinion, 
through the agency of private inte- 
rest ; and the restrictions on the press 
block up at every town the communi- 
cation of thought upon questions affect- 
ing the general welfare of the country. 
" Where the word of a king is, there 
is power,” is as true in modern Ger- 
many as in old Israel. We all re- 
member how largely the success of the 
elder Reformation depended on the re- 
solute .support of the Frederics of 
Saxony and Phillips of Hesse ; the 
degree and extent of this kind of in- 
fluence is increased, in the progress of 
*oentur]es, by the matured organization 
of authority, and the more perfect 
"centralization of governments. 

The policy of Prussia is manifestljr 
the main qpestion. But Prussia Ts 
cautious and vigilant. The ,, whole 
population of that powerful kingdom 
IS in round numbers about 15,00Q,p00, 
of whom father more thamiimo-tiiird 
are in communion with the Romish 
Bishop. The Romish minority is 
chiefly ^ ^ in the Rhenish provinces, 
where fhe Romanists are three to one. 
In Silesia, :where the movement has 
2 N 
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still its most imporUnt field of aotioQ^ 
the parties are aearlj equalljr divided ; 
and this holds^ not indeed as exactly* 
but nearly so* for Westphalia, where 
each Protestant is matched . against 
something less than a Papist and a 
quarter— odds, which we have no 
doubt our Ulster friends would regard 
with sovereign tranquillity. |n Posen, 
another theatre of , the new Reforma- 
tion, the Papists are two to on^. But 
through all the rest of the kingdom 
the Protestant majority is decisive. 

It is evident that there are some points 
of view in which Prussia might gain po- 
litically by the success of the Rongists. 
Her perpetual difficulties with the 
Court of Rome, relative to the mar- 
riage question, would be at once ter» 
minated, by the formation of a non- 
Roman Catholicism. And the anxious 
desire which the Prussian crown has 
so long manifested for regulating 
the religious concerns of the people, 
and making theology an affair of the 
cabinet, would find an admirable field 
for its controlling interferences in this 
new, unsettled, experimental church. 

The newspaper rumours as to the 
present proceedings of the Prussian 
government are various and contra- 
dictory. But a royal order, issued 
early in the summer of this year, is 
not discouraging ; and would seem to 
indicate, that with a due degree of 
prudence and temperateness the new 
body may count upon — if not govern- 
ment aid— at least governiCent neu- 
trality. So far back as the doth of 
April the following edict appeared . — 

** The movements in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church justly excite, in a high 
degree, the public interest, and require 
the greatest attention, and the most 
prudent treatment of the civil authori- 
ties. It is, therefore, necessary to in- 
dicate to them the oouree they nave to 
follow. The case of those wno declare ^ 
their secession from the Roman Catholic 
Church has not yet assumed a decided 
form, eitlmr intmally or externally ; 
and consequently it k not yet ripe for a 
jtfdgment on their ^tnre admissibility 
as a tolerated relimut c(Hnmunity, or 
the coutraryr*^ My' aeolsioa on this 
point must, therefore, be waited for, 
before the authorities take any step, 
cither to ftvoiir or to impede the course 
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of thk affair, which might on the one 
hand violate the fundamental principles 
of the Prussian government— liberty of 
conscience ; or on the other hand, antici- 
pate in any manner my resolutions on 
the case of these dissidents. 1 ac- 
cordingly direct you, the ministers of 
Ecclesiastical A&.irs, of the Interior, 
and of Justice, to give all the authorities 
complete and positive directions to thk 
effect.” 

Fredebick William.” 

t 

** The king’s heart is in the hand 
of the Lord, as the rivers of wa- 
ter ; He turneth it whithersoever 
he will.” — Prov. xxi. 1. We ear- 
nestly hope that a wisdom higher 
than human will direct Frederick 
William how to employ his boundless 
power in this momentous crisis. 

In Austria, the great southern Ger- 
man Empire, the movement has made 
little way ; nor can it be expected to 
spread largely there. The eldest child 
of the Church is^devoted'to its theolo^, 
however vigilant to hamper its civil 
and political independence. In a Ger- 
man population of eleven millions and 
a half, Austria does not include a quar- 
ter of a million of Protestants. Her 
characteristic jealousy of innovation 
acts in the same direction ; she knows 
well that from independence in reli- 
gion to independence in politics, is ever 
an easy and a tempting passage. Both 
Austria and Prussia have evaded, or 
deliberately forsworn, the pledges to 
their people of a representative con- 
stitution, solemnly passed in 1815 and 
1818; and the former is peculiarly 
reluctant to suffer changes tbafT^iay 
indirectly rouse the attention of her 
population to these covenanted rights, 
by producing coUkions between the 
government and any portion of the 
people. 

Bavaria has four millions and a half 
of subjects, of whom more than three 
millions are adherents of the Cbnreh 
of Rome. The king, as we have 
already stated, is himself a member of 
that commimion, and, it would seetn, 
a very determined one. The uttra- 
^sthetio monarch- of Henlch bitterly 
opposes the new oommunltf $ an^ 
Rong^ has no prospeoi wha|»fei: of « 
hidhe In the Valbaua. ii aald to . 


» ^h6 Evangelical and the Roman cm alone be conskkrod the Siaie C^ureUk'of 

Prussia. Others are merely tokreted, and have no legal r^ht to aelemnlse mari* • 
nages, &c. untU duly reg^teved. " 
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have a very pretty taste for persecu^ 
tion ; and particularly enjoys the 
luxury of forcing his dear Protestant 
subjects — clerical and lay — to drop 
on their knees when the papal eu- 
charist is carried for adoration 
through the streets. Nevertheless^ 
Ratisbon» Augsburg, and other places 
within his dominions, maintain their 
little congregations in despite of 
the royal frown ; and the German Ca- 
tholics will, of course, intrease, if the 
king should fortunately take to perse- 
cuting them in good earnest. 

W UETEMBERG has, for the most part, 
maintained general neutrality. A third 
of the population is Roman ; and the 
government has seemed inclined until 
lately, to leave them to settle their 
internal diiferences after their own 
fashion. Of late, however, Stuttgardt 
became the scene of some important 
proceedings. The German Catholic 
Council'* commenced its sittings at that 
city, on the 15th of September; and 
the Evangelical Consistory not being 
unwilling to accommodate the dissi- 
dents with the Church of St. Leonard’s, 
the government interfered, stating that 
as the new community had not yet 
been formally recognized by the state, 
the Church of St. Leonard could not 
be conceded to their use. The min- 
istry o fthe interior, of Worship, and 
of Public Instruction, required ** the 
Evangelical Consistory to make known 
to the authorities of the city of Stutt- 
gardt, that the cession of the Church 
of St. Leonard to the German Catho- 
lics, for the celebrating of a solemn 
religious service, could not for the 
preient be permitted;” because that 
the request of these persons to be re- 
cognised as an ecclesiastical commu- 
nity being still under consideration^ they 
could not be authorized to hold a pub- 
lic meeting for the exercise of their 
worship, and must coniine themselves, 
as hitWto, to performing their devo- 
tions! exercises in the reformed church, 
or in a private house.” ** A lar^e as- 
sembfy ui a place not used for religious 
meetings would not be prevented.” 
The council was held, and success- 
fully ; Rong^ himself being pre- 
sent, and of course taking an active 
part in it. Germany was regularly 
divided into provinces; a committee 
formed ibr receiving the adhesions of 
converted priests in the various locali- 
ties. Twenty-four communes sent re- 
presentatives to the council. One of 


m 

the most remarkable of the measures 
adopted was the recognition of the 
right of women to vote ; a step, it 
may be, of deep policy, as attracting 
to the standard of the new church a 
portion of society whose influence 
cannot but be powerful in all great 
social revolutions. 

Saxony is peculiarly circumstanced. 
The population is over 1,700,000 ; the 
number of Roman Catholics is less 
than a fiftieth part of the people; 
but the king is among them. It is a 
difficult game to play; king and a 
couple of pawns against the whole 
board; and the late transactions at 
Leipsic show that it may be a danger- 
ous one. The court are flercely in- 
dignant against the seceders, who nave 
dared to diminish their little flock; 
but they are reasonably doubtful how 
far they can try the temper of a huge 
Protestant majority. The govern- 
ment, in the mean time, does all it 
can to suppress the movement; re- 
fuses to sanction the German Catholic 
meetings, and denies the converts the 
right of church worship. The king 
lately addressed his subjects in a tone 
of much vexation, but with the vague- 
ness of one who knows how uncer- 
tainly he can rely upon their sympa- 
thy 

** Without taking into account the 
creeds ofthc various recognized churches, 

I promised, on ascending tho throne, to 
support, above all, those religious feel- 
ings which the people of Saxony have 
known how to maintain in such an hon- 
ourable manner. 1 expressed the con- 
viction that the States of Saxony will 
be guided by the same respect for what 
is the most sacred thing m the world. 
If my confidence in this respect be well- 
founded, 1 hope and I rely that you will 
grant me your support, in oraer that 
the principles of the church may not be 
^aken, and that the fundamental pil- 
lars of tho state, and the welfare of 
humanity, religion, and faith, may not 
be sapped at their foundation.” 

• 

This is hollow talk from a man who 
is known to be a devoted adherent of 
Rome ; and who must look upon the 
great mass of his own subjects, for 
whose faith” he professes sueli solici- 
tude, as, equally with the dissidents, 
destined for everlasting perditioD,-^ 
being, with them, outside tiie j^le of 
that church, « beyond which,” even 
the elementary catechisms of Roman- 
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tarn teach the Irish pupil, "no one own part may be lacking, and to 

can be saved.*'* leave the rest cheerfully to Provi- 

Dresden adopts the Confession of dence ; to so organize their body, and 

Schneidemiihl, but sympathises also so purify and consolidate their Mth, 

with Ronge. An address was some- that they may be worthy of the bless- 

time since presented from thence to ing, should it be the will of God to 

that leader, signed by nearly eight hun- offer it to their labours and persever- 

dred persons, among whose names ance. 

Stood the conspicuous title of " Ernest And this brings us to the last part 
Edward Luther, a descendant of Mar- of our task, to estimate in some degree 

tin Luther.** Their address draws what are the internal prospects, wants, 

special attention to the fact which we and duties of these interesting reli- 

faave already noticed, that this very gionists. But on this we must now be 

exposition of the sacred coat at Treves, brief. 

drew down the great reformer's indig- The first great difficulty in the way 
nation ; four days before his death he of the dissidents is to be found in 

denounced it in the last public dis- their mutual differences as to theolo- 

course he ever delivered. gical belief. No one can peruse their 

Hanover— but how shall we an- published confessions, and not perceive 

nounce it to the already broken- that it must be matter of great unlike- 

hearted Orangeman of the North ? — lihood that communities differing so 

Hanover's King has issued a sharp widely in their views of the religion of 

manifesto against the Catholic Re- the New Testament should coalesce 

form. He goes upon most autocra- into a single harmonious body. Czerski 

tic grounds. He protests that he will and his followers profess a religion 

permit no Christians in his dominions evidently disagreeing in its tone and 

(he has already 200,000 Romanists), spirit from that of Ronge and his 

who do not recognise the full power party. The various local leaders, 

of the State to regulate all their reli- nevertheless, seem to acknowledge, 
gious concerns. Even thus it is that mutual sympathy ; and probably their 
" proud Cumberland prances *’ in his wisest course would be to defer as 
own paddock ; while the confiding and long as possible any distinct universal 
innocent Orangeman, beset by foes, confession ; leaving to time the gra- 
still heaves — unaware how nndcserv- dual removal of differences, and ad- 
cdly — the soft sigh of remembrance mitting in the fundamental regula- 
for the whiskered chieftain of his an- tions of the whole body — if it is to bo 
cient glories I ^ a single body — as large a present scope 

Brunswick — is there any secret as- for local differences as is at all feasible, 
sociation in the name ? Brunswick ' This is not, indeed, as lofty a course 
acts more fairly. The majority of the as might be conceived ; yet we v^a\d 
Roman Catholics of Brunswick are not readily call it a shuffling or dis- 
reported to have rejected the Ro- honest one. The parties uoques- 
man preliminary from their designa- tionably agree in the rejection of cer- 
tion in March last. They^have cele- tain very important and very urgent 
brated worship by permission of the practical claims ; a rejection which 
Duke, and are regarded with no un- either party may fairly say is at least 
favourable countenance by the autho- a necessary preliminary to all further 
Tities. improvement. As in the English 

But it would be useless to prolong Reformation so in every other, the 
this detail further. The position of withdrawal of allegiance to the Bishop 
the new sectaries is, of course, change- of Rome must be the first step of anv 
eJ>ld And uncertain. It must depend attempt to repossess the doctrine whlcn 
largely on themftsures of the civil the church inherited from the primi- 
authorities; and tb^se measures it is tive ages. The papacy is too dee^dy 
*quite impossible to predict. The pledged to the meaisDval and modern 
^grCat duty of the non-Roman Ca- theology, to suppose it pessible tb&t it 
th^ics is to provide that nothing on could countenance in its edudtted sub* 

* ** Are all obliged to belong to the true Church? Hast dedned to be " Ronieh,^* 

&c.] ^ Yes : NO onu CAN UE SAV|£0 OCT oE IT.” This is the eateebkim taught in 
fiyc-slxths of the liberal govcrnment-sehools of Ireland. 
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jects any real departure from that 
system. No compromise, we may be 
assured, cp ever be made with the 
papacy which will not reserve to the 
Roman Court the power of again bind- 
ing its old shackles whenever oppor- 
tunity may offer. Czerski's party 
seemed to demand comparatively little 
— the abolition of the demoralizing 
compulsion of celibacy, the restoration 
of the cup in the communion, the cele- 
bration of divine service in the lan- 
guage of the country : but they were 
perfectly correct in believing that the 
resumption of these primitive rights of 
the Church of Christ was vain, unless 
it were accompanied with a disclaimer 
of subjection to an authority whose 
interest and secret determination it 
must ever be to deny them. Common 
authority, legislation, unanimity, no 
doubt are advantages ; the old patri- 
archates were founded in that convic- 
tion ; but the patriarch of South- 
Western Christendom has betrayed his 
trust ; the perpetuation of his govern- 
ment is but the consolidation of error ; 
he is unhappily bound for ever to any 
folly he has once sanctioned ; the 
whole prestige of his supremacy de- 
pends on that pertinacious adhesion to 
what w'ere often but the caprices and 
precipitancies of former ages ; and as 
he will not give men back the religion 
of the apostles, they must even make 
shift to resume it in spite of him. In 
this great preliminary step Czerski and 
Konge can move together ; and each 
being assured that this at least is 
essential to all profitable religious re- 
formation, may charitably hope that, 
in whatsoever else they shall be found 
to differ, God will reveal even this 
unto them. Czerski's advance, and 
that of the communities he may be 
taken to represent, will probably be 
yet more in a protesting direction ; 
this will be only the natural sequel of 
the present impulse; our fears, we 
confess, are much more vivid as re- 



terpretation of the Bible will ever be 
durable among men which professes to 
be the sole and exclusive work of any 
single man's mere unassisted reason. 
The damning fact meets all such inde- 
pendent views of Christianity, that 
they already abound in multitudes — 
all plausible, and all contradictory of 
each other. Something more is abso- 
lutely necessary— if not in theory^ yet 


in practice — to give habitaal repose to 
the mind ; a man’s religion, must be 
P^rafted on some stock beyond hia own 
individual, isolated deductions to give 
even to himself the confidence in its 
truth, which is necessary for constant 
practical efficiency. We see this ex- 
emplified every hour. Nearly every 
man's confidence in his theological 
views — would we all but acknowledge 
it — rests in reality far more on his 
knowledge of the persons who hold 
them — their piety, their learning, their 
social importance — than on his own 
purely logical conviction of the legi- 
timate argumentative connexion of 
doctrines with certain texts. RongS 
should seek to identify the religion he 
teaches with that of the Church of 
Christ over the world — of the church 
at large, viewed as purified from local 
and incidental infiuences. Why, above 
all, neglect the safe and simple formu- 
laries of early Christianity, the time- 
hallowed and venerable Creeds; more 
especially when neglect of so obvious a 
course is almost inevitably interpreted 
as deliberate rejection? Why make 
an almost boastful display of liberty of 
thought and novelty of view, when all 
wise men know and deplore that Ger- 
man liberty of speculation has already 
reduced the religion of the New Tes- 
tament to a few propositions in ethics, 
and that whatever in the essentials of 
religion is absolutely new stamps itself 
by that very character as indubitably 
false? Why deliberately perpetuate 
the name of Catholics," without any 
recognition of the existence or the im- 
portance of a genuine Catholicity? 
Surely there is such a thing as a great 
outline and body of doctrine involved 
in and proveable by the New Testa- 
ment writings — a body of doctrine 
which is universally made the substance 
of the spiritual life of the early be- 
lievers, which is to be assumed for true 
atid unchangeable, not reopened and 
reinvestigated by any teacher who will 
expect to be received with confidence 
among sober-minded Christians. It^ 
will never do in religious reformation 
to commence with the Cartesian unU 
versal doubt ; all sensible inei> refuse 
to go back to the cogito ergo sum in a 
question eighteen hundred years old. 
In short, and to be plain — the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, in the old-estab- 
lished sense of it, and with its necessary 
accompaniments and corollaries— the 
fundamentals of a Christiaan's belief as 
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fixed firom the Word of God in the 
etirly oouDcils j these must be the 
basis of any church that calls itself 
Catholic, or its leaders are but chous- 
ing the public out of their sympathies 
under false pretences. 

No illusion should be more steadily re- 
pelled in such a case than the vague phi- 
losophic spiritualism of the Berlin 
schools. Let these sophistical dreamers 
first settle their own belief ; let them first 
fix which is the true authentic dream^ 
before their fantasies are allowed to 
become the Oracles of true-hearted and 
^nest spirits like Rong^. This man 
is really called to a great work; he^ 
may, under God, secure to his native' 
land a faith far superior to any she 
at present possesses — the true, ancient 
doctrine of the Christian church in all 
' its venerable and dignified simplicity, 
yet depth ; distinguished alike from 
the new Prussian evangelical" com- 
promise and the fulsome gaudiness of 
Rome; but to do this requires a 
mind of unexampled equilibrium. We 
much fear Ronge is not equal to it ; 
his confession*' is an ominous indica- 
tion. It is not indeed to be desired 
that in such a crisis any one mind 
should possess absolute control over 
the religious movements of Germany. 
What made the Anglican reformation 
so immeasurably superior to all the 
contemporary movements on the Con- 
tinent was chiefly the fact that it was 
the progressive result of many minds of 
very dinhrent characters and qualities, 
and united the wishes and interests of 
' many classes ; it thus came to repre- 
sent and express the whole of the 
sound mind of England, not the opi- 
nions of any individual. There is no 
Luther, nor Calvin, nor Zuinglius in 
the reformation of England ; and ac- 
^rdingly the religion of England is 
neither , Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor 
Zuingli^, but Apostolic — the religion 
of Peter and Paul, of James and John. 
The German Catholic Church" 
must shrive to be something beyond 
^ongism or Ge^kim, if ever it is to 
claim dignity mud permanence as a 
living member of the Christian body ; 
it must rise above individual leaders 
and individital opinions ; it must inoor- 
p^ate itself by a willing, unequivocal 
adoption of the primitive fkith of the 
church, with a period antecedent to 
sects and schisms ; It mast be, and 
profess to be, that whtrik Rome |»o- 
fesses to be, and is not«^the fidtofol 


reflection of the Church of the Mar* 
tyrs. 

There seems to be one verv obvious 
means of strengthening we posi* 
tion of a rising church, which , we are 
rather surprized should not occur to 
the leaders of the German movement* 
We mean the simple process of adopt- 
ing the forms, and thus, as far as may 
be, engrafting itself upon the stock of 
some extra-Roman Church already 
existing and^ powerful. If a choice 
for this purpose were to be madi^ we 
trust it is not the impulse of national 
vanity that prompts us to affirm that 
none other could approach the tran- 
scendent claims of the Church of 
England. If Rouge be really desirous 
to constitute a Christian church in the 
ancient sense of the term, what is to 
prevent his at once adopting the 
matchless liturgy of the English 
Church, and thus at the same time 
giving unexceptionable gpiarontee of 
orthodoxy, and securing the sympa- 
thies to a great extent of the most 
enlightened and influential Christian 
church in the world? By doing this 
the Germans would at once connect 
themselvesyith the old stock of catho- 
licity, and they would remove the sus- 
picion which must ever attach to in- 
novators — that of innovating for mere 
novelty's sake. This, in fact, is what 
the great American Church has in 
substance done ; and no other measure 
has in any thing of a like degree 
tended to its stability and. advance- 
ment. A fixed liturgy we hold to be 
absolutely essential to the permanence 
of a Christian communi^; tltS omi- 
nous and instructive facility with 
which the very best of non-liturgical 
communities, the Scottish Kirk, was 
lately broken asunder, shows strikingly 
how slight are the bonds that tie to- 
gether the members of religious socie- 
ties whose public worship is conducted 
on the casual and unsettled extempo- 
raneous plan a plan which, resplvmg 
all the excellence or security of the 
worship into the accidental qualifica- 
tions of the minister, must habituate 
the people to look, not to the society 
itself and its principles, hot to the 
minister and^his triente.or apinione, 
as their real bond of eoaneouea and 
which of course must lead them to 
veer about tsith their minister, elto- 
getfaer irrespectively of the hMer 
olums of the community to which 
both he %nd they prcfess to belong* 
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And if ft litnrgy be to be adoptedi ve 
cannot doubt that it ought to be one 
derivddy if poasible^ from some externsd 
source, not arbitrarilv and suddenly 
devised for the occasion. The com- 
monest and most obvious principles of 
policjr will suggest the advantage of 
enlisting all possible force of atUharity 
on the side of a movement presenting 
at first sight, and so certain to be 
pourtraved by its enemies as presenting 
in the Iiighest degree, the marks of 
novelty and haste. Let Rong^ then 
enable himself to say — ** 1 speak not 
my own thoughts alone ; I give you 
the long settled and matured wisdom 
of anomer great and conspicuous 
Church ; ^ea, 1 give you what is more 
authoritative still, the very thoughts 
and words of an antiquity that stretches 
far in the distance beyond the boasted 
antiquity of corrupt and arrogant 
Rome." 

In connection with this point of view, 
there is another most important ele- 
ment to desiderate in the constitution 
of the new church, which will already 
have occurred to all our readers ; its 
organization under Episcopal govern- 
ment. How much the Protestantism 
of North Germany has lost by the want 
of this feature, it is scarcely possible 
to express. Setting apart altogether the 
deeper considerations on which many 
would argue the question, we might 
look at it upon the merest ordinary 
grounds of human policy, and con- 
trast the- dignity and fixity which this 
constitution gives to German Roman- 
ism, with the paltry aspect by which 
every traveller is struck as marking 
the position of her rival, even with 
all the encouragements of state favour. 
** There can be no doubt," observes an 
able writer of some years since, about 
the fact, that the want of episcopacy 
is the weak point of German Protes- 
tantism. It induces some Protestants 
to go over to the Church of Rome ; 
it deters many Romanists from em- 
bracing Protestantism; and it pre- 
vents the pastors of the reformed faith 
from rising to that station which the 
mmistry of Christ ought ever to hold 
in a Christian nation. It is true that 
the apoBtles,*with one exception, were 
unlearned men, and occupied but a 
low rank in the world’s estimation of 
dignity ; but German Protestants do 
inS contend for an unlearned ministry ; 
they acknowledge the power of leara- 
ing ; they must also appreciate the in- 


duenoeofstotion. Allthiincanbeeaine- 
tifiedand madeusefiilin mgmtcaxiise 
of truth. Protestantism has not fur 
play in Germany. Even in Rrotes- 
tant countries and under the sway .of 
pious kings, the ministry of an ioola^ 
trous system, the popish bishops, tdie 
precedence of the highest funetinnaty 
of the Protestant Church. What is 
thb but to put a premium upon error, 
and to disparage and discountenance 
truth? The compliment is received 
and regarded by Romanists as an in- 
voluntary acknowledgement of the 
invalidity of Protestant orders, and 
the inferiority of the Protestant reli- 
gion. Public homage is rendered 
to the sacredness and dignity of the 
episcopal office, and thus an immense 
momentum of influence given to 
popery and turned against Protes- 
tantism. The consequence is, that 
but few Germans of rank or wealth 
devote themselves to the work of the 
Protestant ministry, and that the order 
itself is rather patronized than re- 
spected by the higher classes of society. 
This may be of little consequence to 
the devoted minister, who looks be- 
yond this world for his reward, but it 
is of vast impotance to the cause of 
Protestantism and the best interests 
of society. Christianity can never 
flourish where a large and influential 
class think themselves too good for the 
Christian ministry. ... A Pro- 
testant episcopacy would prove the 
great bulwark against the assaults of 
popery in Germany as it does in Kng^ 
land,*' 

The new church has not been with- 
out manifesting some sense of the im- 
portance of this point. Application, 
for example, was made to the Jansenist 
prelates df Utrecht, Haarlem, and 
Deventer, to ordain their clergy. In 
Oflenbacb, the separatists addressed 
Dr. Kaiser, the Bishop of Mayenoe, 
Imploring him to place himself at 
their head. And we wquM earnestly 
hope that,‘ as *8000 as the poution of 
the dissidents becomes more settled^ 
the subject may engage their attention. 
In a reform such as this, where the 
movement originates with the inferior 
laity, and the second order of the 
clergy, it is scarcely possible, indeed, 
that this qu^ioD, however important, 
should cqm^ view at an early 
stage of ilMr proceedings. But we 
trust that, .when once the congrega- 
tions are'^u]^ organized,, and their in- 
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struotors fairly located among then^ 
the leaders will take counsel of the 
universal voice of church historyj and 
understand that no society but an 
episcopal ever yet contended against 
episcopal Romanism with thorough 
and enduring success. 

Some persons, indeed, may ar^ue 
the impropriety, on ecclesiastical 
grounds, of thus constituting, in any 
circumstances, a rival prelacy in any 
country. This appears to us ineffa- 
bly — were it not for the solemnity of 
the subject, almost ludicrously^futile. 
Explain it how we may, it is a fact 
that Christian communities differ, and 
differ most momentously ; and in such 
a state of things, to argue that the great 
advantage of episcopal government 
must be restricted to whichever hap- 
pens first to occupy a district, involves 
consequences so monstrous, as to be 
utterly untenable. It is, no doubt, 
wrong that there should be two bi- 
shops in the same diocese ; but the 
guilt really and exclusively belongs to 
whichever of the two religions is the 
corrujd one. What can be more grossly 
unreasonable than to assert that a cor- 
rupt episcopal church, by commission- 
ing a bishop to reside in a certain 
region, shall, from the mere accident 
of being first in the field, for ever pre- 
clude all who in that region wdll not 
enter into its corrupt terms of com- 
munion, from possessing the blessings 
of the primitive church polity ? Ac- 
cordingly, when the divines of the 
Irish Church charge wilful schism 
upon the prelates sent hither by the 
Bishop of Rome, they do so, not 
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merely upon the ground that the Pro- 
testant bishops are the lineal inheritors 
of the sees, (which is, indeed, an un- 
questionable and an important fact,) 
but also upon the further ground that 
these Roman superintendents of clergy 
are the teachers of a spurious modern 
doctrine, overlaid upon the apostolic 
teaching. For, after all, if our Irish 
Church were itself the inculcator of 
false doctrine, it would he utter folly 
to argue that a purer church, Roman 
or otherwise^ would not he perfectly 
justified in organizing its Irish branch 
under its own bishops. To deny this 
principle, would really be to assert 
that, by the essential nature of church 
polity, the devil — the author of all re- 
ligious corruptions — is invested with 
a perpetual and unalterable power to 
paralyse, to a certain extent, the work 
of God, by depriving his churches of 
one of their most valuable elements. 
In any times but the present, when on 
this class of subjects such imbecile 
sciolism is accepted as oracular, it 
would indeed be superfluous to occupy 
time in exposing such folly. 

The German Catholics have endea- 
voured, as far as possible, to awake 
the spirit of a common German na^ 
tionality, as forming one of the chief 
supports of their enterprise. This 
would, no doubt, be a very important 
consideration, if the nationality" were 
to be had. But there is much reason 
to question whether any such nation- 
ality is now, in Germany, any thing 
more than a name. A late clever 
observer, Mr. Laing* observes, with 
much shrewdness, that — ^ 


* The discussion which this gentleman*s little book (*< Notes on the Rise, &c. of 
the German Catholic Church") contains on the subject oi endowing the Irish Boman 
clergy^ we beg leave to recommend to our liberalist readers. Mr. Laing's own 
views oipon the Irish Church and Irish landlords (which are evidently of the least 
friendly description) give additional force to the decisive arguments by which 
ho refutes the advocates of that short-sighted project. He urges, in the 
clearest manner, that the very nature orthe Romish tenets on the subject of clei^y- 
^onations, ^11 for ever render it Impossible that any state contribution can 
reaUy lighten the burden ^n the people ; and that consequently the parliamentary 
vote will merely be a subscription from the British government for the further en* . 
(»>uragement of Iri^ Romanism. All that is now paid (by the people) must be 
paid, and for the Hike of the giver, or of those for whom it is given, not for the 
sake of the receiver# and for his support. That is but an incidental, secondary 
x>bject. > The is the essential. It is not to a * sustentatioii fund* the peasant 

S , but far $19 own salvation The endowment of the (Roman) Co- 

clergy' would not relieve the people, Imt only furnish the Church of Rome 
wild funds for supporting sxnotiier body of ^200 priests in the country. Their 
bishops could not renounce these payments, because they are hold essential by the giver 
to Am oioa religious welfiflixe, !n whatever way they are applied. Tho people must., 
first bo relieved from the Bni^stition which makes them believe that such payments, 
are salutary to their own souls in a future state.” How instructive to observe this 
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**Thi8 nationality has no existence, 
and from natural circumstances, can 
have none in Germany. It is but a 
thing talked of and wished for among 
literary and manufacturing men ; but 
it is not in the mind and life of the mass 
of the people. They are eminently sus- 
ceptible of loyalty, of personal attach- 
ment to their kings or loaders, but not 
of the spirit of nationality. From the 
days or Tacitus, Germany has been 
wliat it now is— a land divided among 
different 4:ribos, bound together by no 
common tie, although of one race, and 
speaking one language. For this there 
are natural reasons, viz.: the identity of 
products over all the land, and conse- 
quently the w'ant of dependance or 
intercourse between the parts for 
the supply of each other's wants. In 
countries* like France or England, the 
natural products are so distributed, that 
one part lives by the other, and could 
not live without it. The coals, wine, 
cattle, grain, fish, of one part supply 
the W'ants of another, and bind all toge- 
ther by common interests into one 
whole, one nation with a common na- 
tional spirit. But in Germany each 
little group of ]ieople, province, or 
state, is provided by the bounty of na- 
ture with all it requires within itself. . 
. . , Hence, the Germans have no 
word for country in its national sense, 
no expression equivalent to mother- 
country. They have only a fatherland. 
. . . . The German commercial 

league begins already to full asunder 
from this want of common interests to 
bind together its parts into one national 
body. The southern states, Bavaria, 
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Wurtemberg, Baden, ^zony, begin to 
discover that they are natorally and es- 
sentially agricultural countries,, and 
never can be any thing else. . • • . 
The union they consiaer as a mere de- 
ception to enrich a few manufacturing 
districts on the Rhine, with which they 
have no common interest, and for the 
benefit of 'which they must pay high 
prices fur inferior goods, while none of 
their products can be taken in return. 
.... The nationality is a thing 
only talked of and sung of by a few 
literary and speculative people, an imi- 
tation, not a reality, even with them.'* 
Hence, he concludes that “ the German 
Catholic Church is of premature birth, 
if, as Rongd proposes in his address,' 
the German nationality is to be its 
mother, for it has come into the world 
before its parent !” 

Another difficulty stated by this 
observer is, the power and universal 
influence of the functionary class. The 
(ierman Catholics are almost wholly 
of the middle class of the town popu- 
lation ; and 

In the eyes of this influential func- 
tionary class, the German Catholic 
Church has the unpardonable stain of 
having originated with the people, or 
middle class, without leave, sanction, 
approval, or recommendation from 
them, the functionary class, represent- 
ing the sovereign. The rising wealth 
and display of it in the middle, mercan- 
tile, and manufacturing class, and the 
spirit of independence growing with their 


man coming by this road to the same conclusion the true friends of Ireland have 
so long vainly preached, that the only permanent salvation of the country is the 
purification of its religious belief! ** It is, besides, a gross exaggeration that six 
millions and a-half of people are impoverished by the sustentation of two-and 

twenty hundred single men While, in the naturally much poorer 

country of Scotland, one million of their fellow-subjects are voluntarily raising 
i;300,000 a-year for the support of their church ; and *t.ho w hole body of English 
Dissenters, of all denominations, are supporting their ministers at a vastly greater 
sacrifice than elevenpence halfpenny a-head, which is about the amount of this 
impoverishing drain on the Irish Roman Catholic population.” 

All this is perfectly unanswerable. We now beg to quote the following sentence 
from the same writer, as an instance of the monstrous falsehoods that are— per- 
haps believed, certainly circulated — ^by shrewd, intelligent, respectable men, who 
really have a character to lose, on the subject of the Established Church of Ire- 
land. Mr. Laing, known as a traveller, a scholar, and a gentleman, in a disser- 
tation pro-supposing peculiar accuracy in financial matters, deliberately writes ae 
follows : — 

** The Protestant population in Ireland belonging to the Established Gburb, is 
reckoned to be only between eight and nine hundred thousand souls, and bstwasn 
TWO AND THREE MILLIONS STERLING YEARLY, are Said to be eujoyed by the body 
of the clergy of this church establishment^' on which he builds a recommendation 
that it should be plundered without delay. 

It would be an insult to even the most ignorant and bigoted of readers to 
waste one syllable in exposing a misstatement so unspeakably disgraeeAld'to its 
author. 
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capItaJf are looked upon with great jea- 
lousy by the functionary class, of which 
the nobility is now but a branch. . . 
. . It is not unlikely that the jealousy 
of some of this class may oppose the 
kind of treason against their order of 
such a movement as this, of congrega- 
tions formed, marriages and baptisms 
solemnised, declarations and pamphlets 
circulated, and all by the class of inde- 
pendent traders, dealers, and others, 
m the Catholic population of the towns, 
witikout leave or sanction of the func- 
tionaries.'* 

We are, however, inclined to think 
that no movement having real life in 
.itf no movement intrinsically worthy 
to succeed, is ever likely to ^ be 
quenched by the operation of jea- 
lousies of this kind ; while it must be 
likewise considered that, if the new 
Catholics have to meet the hostility of 
these personages, it is because their 
views of religious reformation have 
taken root in the breasts of a class in- 
finitely more valuable, enduring, and 
progressive — the sturdy and energetic 
middle class of German society. We 
cannot hut think that, in such a dis- 
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tribiition of influences, they have 
much the best of the bargain. 

We must close. And we dose in 
the hope that our smitiments are not 
liable to any misconception. With 
this German movement it is quite im- 
possible to sympathize unreservecUy, 
because its principles are as yet ob- 
viously unfixed, and (we must confess 
it) by no means satisfactory, so far as 
they can be discerned or conjectured. 
On the otl)er hand — this very indis- 
tinctness and unsettlement gives 
ground for charitable hopes of a 
clearer and better future. And as an 
effort to get rid of the great bond and 
ligament of European superstition — 
the Roman supremacy — as a straggle 
to cast vigorously from the wearied 
shoulders of religion this papal Old 
Man of the Sea, and to recover (what, 
we repeat, must be the indispensable 
preliminary of all ecclesiastiod im- 
provement) the primitive independence 
of Christian Catholic Churches, — it 
has our hearty sympathy and most 
energetic concurrence. 

B. 
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[Since writing the preceding article, we have received the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Chambers in Saxony, on the subject of the religious movement. The 
recommendations of the Committee are, it will be seen, of a conciliatory character ; 
and have been since partly followed. 

** The movement which has lately taken place in spiritual things, and more especially 
in those which relate to religion, in the whole of Germany, has been followed by a series of 
events which could not but interest every thinking mind, as well as the governments of the 
various countries in which they occurred. One of the most prominent and also almost im- 
portant of those occurrences, is, however, the separation of a considerable numbw of 
Catholics from the Roman Catholic Church, and the formation of a German Catholic 
Church, the communities of which are continually increasing in various parts of the country. 
This new Church is not only different with regard to its dogmas and church organization 
from that from which it has separated itself, but also from all the other Churches wd com- 
munities of Germany, professing at the same time to be a Christian Church. Ou^overn- 
ment had therefore to keep in view, with regard to the new church and its members, which 
are now become yerj numerous in our country, first, the principles of religious liberty, as 
adopted by the constitution of our state ; and, secondly, the rights and privileges granted 
to the other Christian congelations ; and according to these considerations, the ministers 
have tboi^t it advisable to decree the following temporary regulations with regard to the 
German &thdtc Church and its communities, and which arc’-i. That in all such places 

S hare, in consequence of the German Catholics, or other local circumstances, the aUoea- 
opaf apartievuar place of worship should bceome necessary, the use of an evangelieal 
church should be permitted to the new«,.commuDity, with the exception, however, of the 
'jkemieeiofi of jCh^ng the bells of that church, &c. 2. The doctrines preached by the 
' ml^iiters of the new church must not militate against the constitution of the state, i. The 
nfipistere-of tire new church are permitted to perform in their communities the cbMmo^tes 
of baptiftft, marriage, and burial, on the condition, however, that a Protestant clergyman 
be f^aya on the occasion, but that the latter shall not be obliged to afford his 

attendahee. ThAommittee is of opinion that, considering all the circumstances, and in 
order that these tempiorary regulations should be the more effectual, the ministers of the 
Gennau Oatholie Church ought to be allowed to perform in their communities the ceremo- 
nies of bifihnn> marriage, and burial, having only to indicate the same to the resident 
jProtestant divines ; apd that with respect to marriages, the former should only perform 
religious ceremony. The committee pdits further out the following two objects for 
^j£c future consideration of the Chamber and the ministers— viz., first, whether tiie inem- 
Ws of the new ^uroh Will have to continue to pay, in the meantime, church-rate to the 
Roman Catholic Cbuvohj aecondly, wrhether they they will continue to ezijoy tto tame 
. rights and privileges as before the separation >”] 
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BLACKLETTER RECBEATIONB — THE IRISH STATUTES. 

There is a very entertaining volume written by Mr. Barrington on 
rently^ very dry subject — old acts of parliament. The object of his infi4- 
ries did not» nowever* lead him to consider our Irish statutes, his book 
being confined to the English. It is not likely that many readers, as a mat- 
ter of entertainment, would think of the twenty bulky folios which com- 
prise our ante-union acts. They nevertheless contain matter which 
be attractive both to grav^ and gay — not merely to the historian and poHti- 
cian, but to the general reader, who seeks in their musty quaintness to find 
only what may be curious or striking. By a reader of the latter class the 
following memoranda were made. 

It may be necessary to premise for the very learned, especially antiqua- 
rians, that these notes contain nothing erudite — nothing of the age of OUam 
Fodlah or even Brian Boroihme. The reader will find nothing beyond the 
singularities, good and bad, the efforts or follies, of men within the period of 
modern history. 

For the unlearned also a prefatory remark may be necessary. None of 
the early statutes previous to Edward 11., and only a few of those previous 
to Henry VII., are found in printed editions of the Irish statutes; and 
some few acts even of a later date are not among the printed sti^tutes. They 
are frequently noticed, however, in books easily accessible, particularly 
by Sir John Davis. 


IRISH DRESS AND CUSTOMS. 

There are few subjects so commonly 
mentioned, in which such contradic- 
tory opinions have been held, as the 
laws made by the early x\nglo- Irish 
against Irish dress and manners. 
English historians and chroniclers of 
two centuries ago made them the sub- 
jects of extravagant commendation. 
We, in our more just estimate of their 
injustice and impolicy, exaggerate 
them the other way. At the time 
they were passed, sumptuary laws 
were as usual as police acts now ; and 
it was considered not more unconstitu- 
tional to limit the tail of a man's coat 
or the toe of his boot, than it is now 
to fine him for beating his own jackass 
or imprison him for being drunk. In 
fact, me latter regulations would have 
been looked on as far more tyrannical 
than the former. It is true the early 
Irish acts were not made with the 
sauiB object with which sumptuary laws 
were or^narily made, but in estimat- 
ing their injustice and impolicy we 
ought to remember the notions preva- 
lent when they were passed. At the 


same time that an Anglo-Irish citizen 
of Dublin was forbidden to out his 
beard like an Irishman, a native Lon- 
don apprentice was forbid to out his 
doublet like a gentleman. 

All the laws against Irish customs, 
especially the earlier ones, were evi- 
dently made by men extravagantly 
prejudiced against the native Irish. 
The English settlers then regarded 
the ^Mnere Irish" and the ‘'wild 
Irish" much as we do a Mohawk or an 
Ojibbeway. The language of their 
acts is therefore almost invariably that 
of a civilized speaking of a barbarous 
people. The Norman settlers^ indeed, 
in some things seem to have been as 
credulous fts the Greek geographers 
of several centuries before. Strabo* 
describes the native Irish as beiqg 
greedy cannibals, delighting in eating 
^eir dead fathers, and publicly com- 
mitting incest and similar primes. In 
the reign of Richard the Second, at 
least, the story of Irish camtibaUsm 
was believed by the English. It is* 
recorded in Froissart, on the authority 
of a gentleman who had been much in 
Ireland, that the natives out the 
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throats of their enemies like sheep, 
and take out their hearts, which they 
eat as a great delicacy. They use 
knives, he says, ** dont ils occient leur 
ennemy et ne tiennent point un homme 
pour mort j usque a tant qu*ils lui 
ayent coupe la gorge comme a un mou- 
ton, et lui ouvrent le ventre et en 
prennent le cueur et Temportent ; et 
dieni les aucuns qui congnoissent leur 
nature quits le mangeuent par grand 
deUet.** According to the same autho- 
rity, the natives sheltered in forests, 
ana lived in huts made of boughs, like 
Wild beasts. Et demeurent en grotes 
faites dessous arbres ou bayes et au 
buissons, ainsi coinroe bestes sau- 
vages."— Froissart Chronicle, tom. iv. 
c. 63. Edit. Lyons. So Giraldus 
Cambrensis, in his history of the con- 
quest, mentions that Dermot M*Mur- 
rogh, seeing among the heads brought 
to him the face of one he particularly 
disliked, bit the nose and lips off. He 
also mentions that one Donald had put 
out the two eyes of M*Murrogh*s 
son, upon which his commentator. 
Hooker, notes that among the barbar- 
ous Irish this was a courteous kind 
of punishment.*’ Giral. Camb. c. 4. 

Froissart states that this account was 
]nven to him by a gentleman named 
Castide, who, by his own statement, 
was in early life a retainer of the 
Duke of Ormond here, and taken 
prisoner by an Irish gentleman (whose 
name is Frenchified into ** Brin Cos- 
teret,”) who kept him seven years ; and 
it would appear treated him very 
kindly, for he married his daughter 
and had two children by her. He was 
afterwards retaken by the English, and 
as he had become quite familiar with 
the Irish language, was chosen by 
Richard IL to be with the five Irish 
kiflfe^ who came to do homage to him in 
Dublin, to teach them how to behave 
themselres. His account of his pro- 
gress in this is very amusing. He 
first observed that at dinner they made 
ugijT itoes, which be resolved to cor- 
^ red. Thity also allowed their depen- 
dants to eat- flip ihe same dish, and 
when Castide, to correct their taste 
for low company, put the minstrels 
and servants at the lower part of the 
table, they at first strongly objected, 
afterwards good humouredly 
« doucemOnt” assented. He also ob- 
jeeted to their not wearing breaches. 
Their names are Frenchified as fol- 


[idw. 

lows, le Grand Ancel, R^ do Mode, 
Brun de Thomond^ Roy w Thomdid 
et D’Aire, Arthnr Maquemaire, Roy 
de Linstre, Conhuo, Roy 4e Cheve&o 
and D* Erpe. When at last they were 
knighted and brought to dine with the 
king, they were, says Castide, much 
stared at*^ by the lords present, not 
without reason, for it was, believe 
me, a great novelty, grand nou« 
veautS," to see four Irish king8« 
Froissart tem. iv. cap* Hx. Edit. 
Lyons. The whole account leaves an 
impression that their wild Irish majes- 
ties hud much more sense and genuine 
politeness than their self sufficient and 
frippery Norman instructors. 

Beside their inveterate prejudices, 
there were also other reasons for the 
low estimate these early writers give 
of the Irish. The country had been 
for a long time previous to the Eng- 
lish invasion, torn by internal disseii- 
siuTis and civil wars, and the natives 
had in fact much declined from the 
high state of cultivation we read of in 
the golden age of Irish civilization ; in 
addition to which the Anglo-Normans 
had little opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with any other natives than 
the hostile septs engaged in the marches 
on the'border of the pale, whose habits, 
like those of all men engaged in an 
irregular border warfare, were wild 
and coarse. Some of these writers, 
too, were so extravagantly credulous, 
that they are to be believed no more 
than Marco Paulo or Pontoppedon. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, for example, 
among many stories of dreams and 
prophecies, stoutly asserts th? truth, 
and endeavours to prove the probabi- 
lity, of a story of a conversation be- 
tween a wolf and a priest in Meath ; 
of a coin that always came back to 
Dublin of its own accord ; and nu- 
merous other equally extravagant 
miracles; and lastly asserts that 
true cause why Ireland was not wholly 
conquered, was because Prince John 
came here when he ought to have 
assisted the holy church at the cru- 
sades. 

In addition to these causes, personal 
and interested motives seem to have 
hod considerable influence on the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Irish legis- 
lation against native customs. Wil- 
liam Burke, Earl -of Ulster, who ^ 
was killed in 7 Edward 111., left be- 
hind him an infant daughter and two 
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raido cousInSt Tbe daughter was 
heiress by the law of England j but by 
the Irish law, which then prevailed 
outside of the pale, the female would 
be excNlded, and the two male cousins 
would inherit as tenants in Irish gavel- 
hind. The two cousins, therefore, 
claimed the inheritance, and to give 
the greater colour to their title under 
the Irish law, assumed the Irish names 
of Mac William Eighter and Mac 
William Oughter, and Adopted the 
Irish language and mode of dress. 
The lady thus disinherited, ded to 
England, and married Lionel, subse- 
quently Duke of Clarence, who thus 
became entitled (by the law of Eng- 
land) to the inheritance claimed by the 
two cousins. This very Lionel was 
the lieutenant who summoned and pre- 
sided at the celebrated parliament of 
Kilkenny, and introduced the very first 
laws which were ever made in this coun- 
try against Irish customs. By those 
statutes, alliance by marriage, nurture 
of infants, and gossipred with the Irish 
were made treason ; and it was enacted 
that if any man of English race should 
use any Irish name, Irish language, or 
Irish apparel, (or in other words, 
should do vyhat the Mac Williams had 
done,) or other Irish guise or fashion, 
his lands should to he seized till he gave 
security to live as an Englishman ; and 
if he had no lands, he should be im- 
prisoned. By another clause, persons 
using the Brehon law (under which 
the Mac Williams claimed) and not 
the English (under which Lionel 
claimed) were declared traitors.* The 
wisdom of this parliament is a fertile 
subject of commendation to Sir John 
Davis, and other English writers of 
the same comparatively recent period. 

These acts were afterwards very 
frequently confirmed, and their autho- 
rity finally established in Poyning’s 
parliament, in the reign of Henry VI 1. ; 
which last confirmation of them, how- 
ever, expressly excepted those enact- 
ments ''that will that every subject 
shall ride in a saddle, and those that 
speak of the language of the Irish.” 

In reference to the first exception. 


it is curious enough Unbi Sctwiii^ III. 
himself (in whose reign the parlliuimt 
of Kilkenny was held) had a lai^ 
force of Irish cavalry in his own 
at the siege of Calais, a. o. 1 347« vsmft 
the command of the Earl of Kiblil^^ 
and Fulk de la Freign, an Irishman. 
The mode of riding prohibited was 
riding without saddles, or in saddles 
without stirrups. It appears the Irish 
were exceedingly active in springing 
on and off their horses; and one of 
their modes of attacking an English 
horseman was to spring from the 
ground behind, and throw their arms 
round him, so as to pinion him quite 
fast. There is an account of this 
mode of fighting given in Froissart, by 
Castide, who had himself been taken 
prisoner in this manner ; and he adds, 
that the natives were so active and so 
strong that no man, however well 
mounted or armed, could escape when 
attacked in this manner. Giraldus 
Camhrensis hears testimony to the 
same fact. There is an act relating to 
the coin in the reign of Henry VL, 
which, to prevent the melting of gold 
coin, prohibits any but knights or pre- 
lates of holy church from using gilt 
bridle or harness (‘23 Henry VL c. 6) ; 
but tlierc is no other statute against 
the Irish mode of riding. Nor is 
their language again mentioned until 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Their habits of dress, however, and 
especially the wearing of moustaches, 
are more frequently prohibited. Thus 
25 Henry VI. c. 4, pa.osed a.d. 1447, 
ordains, "that no manner of man that 
will he taken for an Englishman shall 
have no heard above his mouth \ that is 
to say, that he have no hairs upon his 
upper lip, so»that the said lip be once 
at least shaven every fortnight, orsief 
equal growth with the nether lip ; and 
if any man be found amongst the Eng-i 
lisk contrary hereto, that then it shall 
be lawful to every man to take them 
and their goods as Irish enemies, aod 
to ransom them as Irish enemies.” 
And the use of moustaches by the.im* 
tive Irish living among the English is 
prohibited by a statute of Edward lY., 


* Neither the statutes of Kilkenny nor any of the ma^ confirmatioiiB of them, 
are among the printed Irish statutes up to the date of Poyning's law, li) Henry 
VIL See the report of the Irish Record Commissioners. These acts are idl, 
however, noticed by different historians, and particularly by Sir John Davis, boHi 
in his reports passim, and in his discourse on the state of Ireland. 
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A. V. 1465» (5 Edvard IV. c. 5). It 
18 not an uncommon error to confound 
moustaches with glibbs. The former 
were# however# called by the natives 
crommeal. The glibb was quite a 
different thing# being a peculiar way 
of wearing the hair uncut and in a 
thick mat on the head ; and though this 
was really an unseemly custom# it is not 
mentioned in the statutes till the reign 
of Henry Vlll. ; probably because it was 
BO barbarous a custom the English did 
not fall into it; although it appears 
from CsBsar (lib. 5# c. 5,) that wearing 
glibbs was the custom of the ancient 
Britons. 

There is another statute of the same 
period (5 Edward IV. c. 2), which cer- 
tainly takes a somewhat unconstitu- 
tional method of encouraging English 
fashions. After stating the increase 
of depredations# especially in Meath# 
it enacts# that it shall be lawful for all 
men who find thieves going or coming# 
** having no faithful man of good name 
and fame in their company in English 
apparel^ to take and kill those# and to 
cut off their heads,* and to encourage 
the execution of the act# ** the cutter 
off of the srid head and his ayders 
thereto#" were to bring the head to the 
portreiffe of Trym, who was to put it 
on a stake in the castle# and to give 
them a warrant under the town seal# 
authorizing them to levy a reward from 
every man in the barony# down to the 
^cottier having house and smoke." 
As the man who was to get the reward 
wi^ of course# to judge for himself 
wWber the persons going or coming 
were thieves or not# it must have been 
a servibe of danger for the patrons of 
Irish manufacture in those days to 
travel io the neighbourhood of Trim. 

IlftThe next statute against Irish 
dress# and the most wholesale of all# 
was made in the reign of Henry VI 11.# 
who# so far as legislating went# nei-er 
did any thing by halves. The act 
aSnded to is 28 Henry VIIL c. 15# 
and is curious^ not merelv as a sarajple 
of the poU^ oLthe legislature at that 
time# but ae bei% the only one of these 
acts which desmbes and gives the 
Irish names of the customs prohibited. 
It begins# like most other statutes of 
that reign# with a ludicrously pompous 
reeital that the king's majestie# ** pre- 
pending and weighing by his great wis- 
deas# learning# and experience#" how 
much it tends to increase the knowledge 


of Almighty Ood, that ignorant people 
should have a conformity in '^mannerni# 
order# and apparel with them that be 
civil people#" loresees immense benefits 
(which are enumerated at lengft) from 
what he is going to ordain of his 
most noble and princely disposition# and 
fervent zeal that we his said subjects 
might the better know Ood,'* For 
these theological purposes# it is there- 
fore# among other things# enacted# 
that no pfrson or persons# the king's 
subjects within this land# shall be shorn 
or shaven above the eares ; or use the 
wearing of haire upon their heads like 
unto long locks called glibbs ; or have 
or use any haire growing on their upper 
lippes called or named crommeal ; or 
use or wear any shirt# smock# kercher# 
bendel# neckerchour# mock6t#or linnen 
cappe# coloured or dyed with safiron# 
or yet use or wear in any their shirts 
or smocks above seven yards of cloth ; 
and that no woman use or wear any 
kyrtell or cote tucked up# or embroi- 
dered# or garnished with silke# or 
couched, or layed with usker, after 
the Irish fashion ; and that no person 
or persons shall use or wear any man- 
tle# cotc# or hood# made after the Irish 
fashion." It may be proper to mention# 
for the benefit of those who still wear 
moustaches# or are attached to the use 
of yellow cravats# that this statute is 
still in force. It has never been re- 
pealed; and it is very doubtful if# 
under any circumstances# a statute can 
lose its force by becoming obsolete. 

It is to be observed that the legis- 
lature fell into an error in fo^^dding 
the use of saffron. There is every 
reason to believe that the dye from 
saffron was not known or used at the 
time by the native Irish. * The vege- 
table with which they coloured their 
linen was the indigenous plant callcKl 
in Irish Buidbe-mor# or *Mhe great 
yellow#" which is used to this day for 
the same purpose. Its botanical name 
is Reseda luteola. 

This statute also contains stringent 
enactments' to encourage the speaking 
and teaching English# instead of the 
Irish language ; and further provides 
that all persons ** shall# to their power# 
knowledge# and ability# use and keep 
their households as near as ever they 
can according to the English order# 
condition# and manner#" upon pain of 
heavv forfeitures. 

All these provisions as to dress and 
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domestic af&irs are certainly very ar- 
bitrary if regarded with the liberal 
views of modern politicians; but at 
the perj^ at which they were passed, 
the legiBatare very commonly inter- 
fered in such matters. In England, 
there are similar provisions just as ar- 
bitrary. Not to mention the well- 
known edict of Elizabeth, limiting the 
length of gentlemen's rapiers, and a 
statute of an earlier date, prohibiting 
the use of furs on ladies' dresses, there 
is an act in the reign of Edward IV. 
called the statute of appareyle," 
(22 Edward IV. c. 1,) which prohibits 
any but the royal family from wearing 
cloths of gold or purple silk ; any 
below the degree of knight, wearing 
velvet or damask, or gowns of satin 
(except the king's esquires) ; any below 
the degree of esquire or gentleman 
wearing satin or damask at all, or 
gowns of chamblet ; and any but lords 
wearing sable, fur, or foreign cloth, 
(i. e. made elsewhere than in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, or Calais). 
Husbandmen, servants, and labourers 
are prohibited from wearing any cloth 
of more than two shillings per yard, 
or hose that cost more than eighteen 
pence, or (what was probably more 
difficult) suffering their wives to wear 
the dear cloth or kerchiefs whose price 
exceeded twenty pence. The act also 
prescribes the length of gowns and 
mantles of all below the degree of a 
lord — that they must be, at least, long 
enough to cover the hips when the 
wearer stands upright, the fashionable 
extravagance being then to wear them 
very short.* The clause of the Irish 
act relating to the internal economy of 
houses, may find a parallel in an 
English act' of Edward III. (statu- 
turn de cibariis) enacting that no one 
shall be allowed either for dinner or 
supper more than two courses, and not 
more than three dishes in each ; and 
** soused meat" is expressly directed 
to count as one dish. There is another 
English statute (5 Elizabeth, c. 5,) to 
oblige every one to eat fish for the en- 
couragement of mariners ; and another 
of the reign of Henry VI. (33 Henry 
VI. c. 4,) prohibiting any man in Kent 
from making above one hundred quar- 


ters of malt into beer or ite fbr bis 
own use. 

One of the foregoing acts rdatiug 
to Irish customs (5 Edw. IV. o» B) U 
also remarkable for prescribitag 
use of English surnames among tli^ ' 
Irish ; the nature of which it de- 
fines as follows. ** An English suf- 
name of one town, as Sutton, Ches^ 
ter. Trim, Skryne, Cork, Kinsale; 
or colour, as white, black, broWn; 
or art, or science, as smith, or car- 
penter ; or office, as cook, butler," to 
be used by him and his issue. Ac- 
cording to Sir James Ware, sur- 
names were used by the Irish long 
before the date of this statute, and 
though these were originally only 
nicknames attached to individuals, he 
states (without, however, citing any 
authority) that surnames transmissible 
to their posterity were introduced 
among the natives here about the 
same date as in France and England, 
viz. A.D. 1000. He states, however, 
that they were not generally used for 
hundreds of years afterwards. The 
surnames of the Irish were formed 
by the addition to the ancestors name 
of an H. or a Va, (afterwards changed 
into Mac and 0,) which denotes a 
descendant. And it appears ..from 
some old pleas (quoted Dav. rep.) 
that the septs of Irish living among 
the English, were so known before 
the passing of this statute. There 
were but five septs for a length of 
time, allowed protection among the 
English, and as every native, there- 
fore, used the name of one of these, 
they had probably grown too, large 
to answer any useful purpose of dis- 
tinguishing families. This act is also 
curious as defciibingthe sources from 
which surnames were then commonl|^ 
adopted in England,, and the manu- 
facture of arms at that time being 
loolfed upon as the most honourable 
craft, Smith naturally was the name 
most frequently adopted. As already 
noticed the statute of Kilkenny pro- 
hibited the English taking Irish sur- 
names, but seems not to have bemi 
very ^ectual, for this is one of tbe 
vices of the ^'degenerate English," 
much complained of by ^EngliA 


* This statute is curious for concluding with an eDumeration of several persbnU 
by name who are exempted from its restrictions. They were probably pevaons eiU* 

ployed about pa^e. 
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writerai especially by Davis^ who enu- 
merates (Disc. 39f 40|) a dozen^uoble- 
men who were so ungrateful and 
unnatural'* os to fall into this vice. 

On the subject of surnames it may 
be mentioned that the commoi^ ac- 
ceptation of the meaning of the word 
" gentleman" is erroneous. It is 
remarked by the ingenious author of 
the observations on the statutes^ in a 
comment on statute 34« Edward HI. 
(a.p. 1360) that the words ** simple 
home" and ** gentle home" occurring 
in that act means, the 6rst, a man 
who has a simple or single name as 
John, Thomas^ &c. and the latter, 
a man who has a surname or family 
name, {gentile from gem,) 

MARRIAGE AND FOSTERING. 

The constant hostility of the natives 
and the English settlers gave rise to 
another class of very stringent acts — 
against marrying or fostering with the 
Irish, which offences were punishable as 
treason* among the English settlers. 
It is well known that the affection for 
their foster children was perhaps the 
strongest social tie recognized among 
the native Irish, a much stronger one 
indeed than marriage — a bond which 
(if M?e credit English writers) they 
held in no very sacred estimation. 
Hence arose the practice among tbo 
English lords of giving their chil- 
dren to be fostered by the natives, in 
order to attach them, and strengthen 
their parties ; w'hich custom, accord- 
ing to John Davis, gave rise to these 
acts. Of the custom itself, he gives 
the (Rowing account. For fus- 
did never hear or read 
that it was in use or «^reputation in 
any other country, barbarous or 
civil, as it has been and yet is in 
Ireland. The potent and rich men 
selling, the meaner sort buyingpthe 
alterage of their children. And the 
reason is, that in the opinions of this 
people, fostering hath always been a 
stronger all^oe than blood, and the 
foster Chilian do love and are be- 
loved of their foster fathers and their 


sept more than of haittml 

parents and kindred, and do^^patli- 
cipate of their means moire frankly, 
and do adhere unto them in^i their 
fortunes with more at&ctioh%d*con- 
stancy. Such a general custom in 
a kingdom in giving and taking chil- 
dren to foster, making a 6rm alliance 
as it doth in Ireland, was never' seen 
or heard of in any other country in 
the w'orld besides." — Dav. Disc. 33, 
39. Connected with the tie of fos- 
tering, and always mentioned along 
with it, was that of gossipred, and ac- 
cording to the same author, ^*no 
nation under the sun ever made so 
religious account thereof as the Irish." 
It may be mentioned that this tie 
between godfather and godchild, 
though now almost wholly disre- 
garded, and not the subject of any 
legal rights or disabilities, was for- 
merly, by the law of England, a good 
ground for challenging a juror. 

The other tie provided against iii 
these acts, (marriage) is one whiob, 
on the contrary, seems to have been 
held in very little estimation by the 
native Irish. The frequent repu- 
diation of their wives, and promis- 
cuous concubinage, are fertile subjects 
of reproach with the English writers. 
It is probable these charges are ex- 
aggerated. No other Christian nation 
allowed the practice of exchanging 
wives or temporary marriages, though 
a precedent for such an institution in 
ancient times was to be found in the 
laws of Sparta, and exists to the 
present day (if we may crej}it writers 
on the subject) in the laws of Japan.t 
Among the instances reported of tem- 
porary marriages in Ireland, is that 
of the celebrated female freebooter, 
Grace O’ Mealy commonly called 
Grana Uaile, with Sir Richard Bourke 
(the degenerate Mao Wm. Eighter" 
of her day) after the death of her 
first husband, O' Flaherty. The nature 
and result of the match is humurously 
but truly sketched by Ciesar Otway. 
** The itiarrlage was to last for cer-. 
tain but one year, and if at the end 
of , that period, either said to the, 


^ By statute 2S Henry VIIL c. 28. So of retaynlng or marrying with the 
Sc6ts, Saudi W. and M. c. I5$andas to festering see 1 1 JBliz. sessl 1, cap. 6. These 
acts were alt repealed in II, and 13, Jac. l« 
t See Golownin'e Japan, , p. 100, &o. The writer remarks that the privilege cf 
separation is less frequently claimed by the women than by the med ; p. 103 dote. 
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« l74l|«mbB yoo^' ihe union was 
dtiitolyed* It said tliat during the 
j’ear Grana took good care to put 
her own creatures, into garrison in 
aU M* Vnlliain s coastward castles^ that 
were valuable to her ; and then one 
day^ as the Lord of Mayo was coming 
tip to the castle of Corrig a Howly> 
near Newport^ Grana spied him^ and 
cried out the dissolving words. ' I 
dismiss you.’ We are not told how 
M* William took the snapping of the 
matrimonial chain ; it is likely he was 
not sorry to have a safe riddance of 
such a virago. We shortly after find 
Grana siding with Sir Richard Bing> 
ham against the Bourkes. The 
O’Mealys on this occasion turned the 
fortune of the day^ and most of 
William’s leaders being taken pri- 
soners, six of them were hanged next 
day at Cloghan Lucas, in order to 

strengthen the English interest.”^ 

The censure of early English writers 
on the Irish estimate of marriage is no 
doubt very just (if the facts they 
state are true) but not very consis- 
tent from such strenuous advocates of 
the perfection of English laws, for 
though bigamy is, by the English law, 
severely punishable as a felony, adul- 
tery and similar offences have never 
been subject to more than ecclesi- 
astical censures, except for a short 
period during the commonwealth ; at 
which date (a. o. 1050) there are 
two ordinances making them punisii- 
able with imprisonment, and in some 
circumstances with death, enactments 
strongly characteristic of the puri- 
tanical spirit of the time. The re- 
proof would come with more justice 
where one would least expect it, from 
Italy. There is a very anti- Irish 
law of Naples, a. d. 1571, given by 
Giannone, which makes kissing girls a 
capital offence— obe per forza bac- 
oiassero le donne anche per sotto 
pretesto di matrimonio."* 

THE kino's title. 

Among the many political nostrums 
for pacifying Ireland, the most notable 
is probably the devise of King Henry 


the Eighthj viz.: chan^fig hia ''0^ 
name. His predeceuors ifad» aocOftl^ 
ing to the . English style* heeti odied 

Lords of Ireland but King Ibnqr 
VIIL, acting on the policy of tnodertt 
chev^iers dHndustrie, determined 16 
take the title of <«King” of Ireland' 
by the effect of which his majesty'i^ 
Irish rebels” were to be at once civi«- 
lized and subjected, and induced to 
give up their ugly practices of^illig^ 
ing and slaughtering ^'his majesty’s 
Irish liegemen.” The statute (88* 
Henry VIIL c. 1) introducing this 
change is a curious specimen of the 
legislation of the day.* 

It commences : — 

** Koi'asinuch as the king, our most 
gracious, dread, sovereign lord, and his 
grace’s most noble progenitors, kings of 
England have been lords of this land of 
Ireland, having all manner of kingly 
jurisdiction, pre-cmincnce, and authoritie 
royall appertayning to the royall estate 
and majestic of a king, by the name of 
Lords of Ireland ; and for lacke of 
naming the king's majestie and his noble 
progenitors kings of Ireland, hath been 
great occasion that the Irishmon and 
inhabitants within this realme of Ire- 
land have not beone so obedient to the 
king's liighnesse, and his most noble 
progenitors, and to their lawes, as they 
of right ought to have been.” 

It is therefore, enacted that he shall 
be called King of Ireland, instead of 
Lord of Ireland. 

Shakspeare’s Richard is not thp only 
king who thought 

** The king’n name Is u toAior 

The learned historian, Sir ' , 

Davis, belteveft the policy of this ista- 
tute to have been very wise. He as<* 
signs the « reformation” in Ireland, in 
the end of the reign of Edward III., 
to t^o causes— the passing of the sta- 
fu^e of Kilkenny, and the presence of 
the king’s son, as deputy here, quoting 
Solodion as his authority for the lat* 
ter, because the king, dissipat omiie 
malum intuitu suo.” Davis was tho- 
roughly imbued with the extrava^nt 
notions of his royal roaster, James 1. 


* GignUone, Yol. IV. p. 249. Cited by Barrington in Observations on the 8ta40tes, 
by wli6pi also the above edicts of th*o commonwealth are mentioned* ^The saun^ 
learhed author also quotes a very strong law of Simly. ** SI quis cmi]^ Wfk^te^ 
aiquiMents vida& stuprum commiserit iiammis ultrieibus exurctur I” 

TaL. XXVL— No. 155. 2o 
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* The nice distinction between king'* 
and lordf** the neglect of which was 
so pernicious to Irelandt was, it would 
seem» unknown to foreigners. Frois- 
sart> speaking of Richard the Second, 
calls mm **King of Ireland, ^Jj'es- 
tait ascrit rov et sire d’ lrelande*pres 
quo le roY Edouard, de bonne memoire 
son ajeuL" — Tom. L, c. 59. If not 
a mistake of Froissart, it is probable 
that this style was adopted at court to 
natify the vanity of the king, whose 
&ast8 about the conquest of Ireland, 
previous to his ^defeat, are matter of 
history. 

The title bestowed on the Irish na- 
tion in the statutes previous to the 
reign of Henry VIII. is Irish ene- 
mies.’* In later statutes they are 
called, when at peace, his majesty’s 
Irish subjects,” and when at war, 
•• Irish rebels.” The historian above 
mentioned, Sir John Davis, states 
(Disc. p. 106,7) that the change was 
made in consequence of the foregoing 
act altering the king’s title ; but this 
is not correct, for, in an act passed a 
few years previously, (29 Henry Vlll. 
C. 28,) the natives are described by 
the more complimentary title of ** his 
grace’s Irish rebels.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the alterations in the name of king 
and people were both as signal failures 
as could be ; and this Anglo-Irish and 
the natives continued butchering, burn- 
ing, and plundering one another when 
opportunity offered, as briskly as ever. 
Indeed, as far as regards humanity, 
or observance of the laws, the *^lack 
of rightly naming the king's majestie” 
flieemrto have infected the ♦^subjects” 
Wmuoh as the enemies,” notwith- 
SiMuoding the moral privileges which tho 
English historian tells us the former 
enjoyed in their own title. Asa sample, 
we may take an event which happened in 
the preceding reign, and is detailed in 
Ware's Annals. The Earl of Kildare, 
having a quarrel with the Archbishop 
of Cashel, (both of them being Eng- 
lish subjects,) burned the cathedral of 
St Patrick, at Ibahtel. When the 
matter was brought before the king 
« and oounctl, the earl being interrogated 
as to the reason of so heinous an at- 
tempt, not ojdy admitted the fact, but 
answered be would never have done 
Ut kccZAemit thought the bkhop was 
ikm in the churek. Ttm result was, 
according to the ehtonioler, that ** the 


[Nov. 

archbishop was worsted in this epn- 
test, who, suppressing his grief, 
turned to his country ; but the Earl 
of Kildare, being received into the 
king's favour, was sent back With 
honour to Ireland, where he, with 
great tritst and care^ managed the 
public affairs.” This is but one from 
hundreds of similar cases. 


• SLAVERY. 

It is among the proud and just 
merits of the English law, that it 
never permitted slavery at home. The 
prohibition was, however, till recently 
not generally extended beyond the 
British Islands. 

Ware, in his annals, (p. 5, a.d. 
1171,) mentions a fact highly credita- 
ble to the generous and kindly feelings 
of the Irish at the time of the Nor- 
man invasion. They had been in the 
habit of purchasing from the pirates 
who frequented their coast such parts 
of their plunder as they were willing 
to dispose of, and, among the rest, 
their English prisoners, whom they 
bought for slaves. When the foreign- 
ers landed on their coast, and subdued 
it, they thought it a visitation from 
God for some flagrant offence. A 
synod was held at Armagh, to ascer- 
tain the cause of the national visitation. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the 
clergy that it was a chastisement from 
God for the heinous crime of buying 
their fellow-creatures, and keeping 
them in bondage. It was therefore 
determined that every slave in Ireland 
should be set at liberty, fund sdl*^ the 
curse removed from the people. 

An abhorrence of slavery, in theory 
at least, seems to have always been a 
predominant sentiment in Ireland— 
that the land gifted with so many na- 
tural immunities should never ** fatten 
a slave where the serpent would die.” 
But a nobler practical illustration of 
this sentiment occurred in more mo- 
dern times. The year 1727 was ren- 
dered memorable by a resolution 
passed at a yearly meetmg pf Iriw 
Quakers in Dublin. The case of 
negro slavery being taken into consi- 
deration, the practice of imporijng 
them from their own country was con- 
demned, and tho censure entmd on 
the minutes of th^ jproceeiSngs. The 
first public recoM of a stmllar kind 
took place in Eii|!laiid in tho jfear ' 
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1758. Thus it would appear that, of 
idl the European nations, the Irish 
Were among the first to abolish sla- 
very at home, and, in more modern 
times, the first to protest against the 
traffic of slaves from foreign coun- 
tries; and so the measure of aboli- 
tion may be said to have been first 
advocated in Dublin. 

CLERICAL ABSENfEES. 

The enormous quantities of wealth 
drawn from this kingdom by Romish 
ecclesiastics would be hardly credible, 
if the historians who record it were 
not themselves Roman Catholics, and 
many of them ecclesiastics. In the 
reign of Henry HI. a.d. 1229, apos- 
tolic letters were sent by the pope to 
collect a tenth of alt the moveables of 
the laity and clergy, to support his 
wars against the Emperor Frederick. 
This levy met with great opposition 
from the English, and according to 
the annalist (Ware, 4(1), “ Ireland sent 
likewise after their money Irish curses; 
for they were driven at the w'orat hand 
to sell unto the mercyless merchants 
their cows, hackneys, caddocs, and 
aqua vitaB(!) to make their present pay- 
ments." A few years afterwards, a.d. 
1240, another nuncio came to Ireland, 
who had the misfortune to fall into 
the emperor’s hands ; and in five years 
more, a.d. 1245, another levy was 
attempted, of 11,000 marks out of 
both kingdoms — England and Ireland, 
of which Ireland actually supplied the 
enormous disproportion of 6,000 marks. 
In 1270 Ireland was again required tb 
submit to the exactions of his holiness, 
and the tithes of all spiritual promo- 
tions for three years to come were 
levied to support the pope’s wars 
against the king of Arragon. These 
Are only a few out of many instances 
oocuring in a few years ; and the 
reader may find similar events re- 
corded in Ware’s annals, as happening 
once in every five or six years, about 
4he same period. According to Mat- 
thew Pans, such taxes and talliages 
sokAetimes amounted to a moiety of the 
goods of clergy and laity, and so 
much as t'wo-thirds of the profits of 
the lands of these kingdoms were at 
one time finding their way into the 
Jpookets of the pope and the ecclesias- 
tics who coDstitoted his court. 

The drain was not merely by such le- 


vies as th ^ foregoing ; all the belt ecplesi- 
tical preferments were conf^r^d upon 
Italians, who had factors Uvipg in t&se 
kingdoms who regularly transmitted 
the profits to Rome. Matthew Paris^ 
wMb was a monk and in oilier matters 
almost worshipped the pope, calls 
England Balaam’s ass, loaden^beat^, 
and enforced to speak.*’ In one view, 
at all events, this simile of the histo- 
rian is appropriate. Nothing could 
exceed the simplicity with which the 
people submitted to barefaced cheats, 
the monies collected by which are to 
be added to the other more regular 
supplies from the pockets of the pious. 
One common device of the friars was, 
to persuade the people to put on tho 
sign of the cross and vow themselves 
to the holy wars, and then immediately 
afterwards sell them a dispensation to 
relieve them from going there. 

The following catalogue of tho 
devices to draw money for holy church 
out of the kingdom, is given in the sta- 
tute of faculties, 28 lien. VIII. c. 19: — 
♦^pensions, cences, Peter-pence, procu- 
rations, fruits, suits for provisions, 
expeditions of bulls for bisbopricks 
and archbishopricks, and for delegacies 
and rescripts in causes of contentions 
in appeals, jurisdictions legative, dis- 
pensations, licences, faculties, grants, 
relaxations, writs called per de votervy 
rehabilitations, abolitions, and other 
infinite sorts of bulls, breves, and in- 
struments of suiidrio natures and 
names^ the specialities whereof be over 
long, large in number, and tedious to 
be mentioned.’’ 

The drain, hoivever, whitfh w'as 
most severely felt, as being in most 
constant operation, was the dedication 
of the profits of the most valuable 
benefices to foreign ecclesiastics, dlit 
of which grew the series of statutes 
against provisions." The dispute be- 
tween Primate Anselm and Henrj' I. 
ended by a concession of ecclesiastical 
patronage to the pope, in 1107, in 
return for which the pope gave up the 
right of sending a legate to England. 
The immediate use of this concession 
was the conferring on the attendants 
of the pope's court who never set foot 
in England, many of the most variable 
benefices in the kingdom, whe^by," 
to speak the language of the qM acts, 
** the treasures and riches of the land 
were carried away, and works of 
charity and hospitality neglected." 
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The pope presented his nominee by 
what was called a *‘bull of provision/* 
and the person presented by him was 
called a provisor/’ whence the sta- 
tutes against the pope's usurpations 
were called statutes of provisoia*” 
This assumption was accompanied by 
otliers of a similar nature. Thus> 
^though judicial appea.1s to Home 
never Stained in England^ (except for 
a sbtki 'iSme in Stephen's reigiii) it 
altars firom the preambles of various 
acts that breves of citation to Rome 
were at various times attempted to be 
enforced. AH these aggressions were 
generally legislated against together^ 
and as the aggressions on the indepen- 
dent judicial prerogatives of the king- 
dom became more iroportant, the origi- 
nal name given to the statutes on these 
subjects was forgotten, and since the 
statute of 16 Rich. II. Engl, generally 
known as the ** statute of praemunire/' 
such offences were designated by the 
term praemunire. The latter name has 
no reference to any thing occurring in 
the statutes ; but it was directed that 
the offender should hs^ve a garuissement 
or warning of two months, before he 
should be prosecuted. The proceed- 
ings therefore commenced by a writ 
to the sheriff, commanding him to 
admonish, praemonere," the defen- 
dant. Offenders were then said to 
incur a praemunire^ a phraseology 
which was adopted in subsequent sta- 
tutes on similar subjects. 

The legislation in England against 
these offences form a tolerably exten- 
sive code. The first chapter of Magna 
Charta^s <^quod ecclesia Anglicana 
libera sit, et habeat omnia jura sua 
Integra et libertates siias illcesas.” 
Sarrington (Obs. Stat. p.^ 6) observes 
upon this, that the liberties referred to 
were immunities from papal jurisdic- 
tion, and that every reign of the an- 
cient Scottish kings, and almost eveiy 
compilation of ancient laws, began 
similarly. The statutes against pro- 
visors in England begin in t26 Edward 
1. and the latest, pnevious to the Refor- 
mation, appears R be in the second 
year of Henrv IV. 

In Ireland legislation against pro- 


fjfov. 

visors” began about the fame time as 
in England, but continued much later. 
The earliest Irish act on the sub- 
ject is ill the reign of Edward I.,* by 
which sending or conveying money by 
religious houses out of Ireland to 
foreign superiors, is forbidden and 
punished. The English acts of Ed- 
ward III. on the same topics, which 
are of some length, were adopted 
here by the famous parliament of Kil- 
kenny, in theVortieth year of his reign ; 
but the earliest printed Irish statute 
on the subject does not occur till after 
the similar English legislation had 
ceased — viz. in the reign of Henry VI. 
The recitals of the statutes of this 
reign show, that however hopeless his 
holiness found the effort to draw the 
profits of English benefices then to 
Rome, he was far from giving up the 
attempt here. The first act of Henry 
VI., in the thirty- second year of this 
reign, recites that “ provisions" were 
then more frequent in Ireland than 
they had been theretofore ; and ano- 
ther act of the same reign recites that 
" divers persons advanced to benefices 
within the land of Ireland, do absent 
themselves out of the said land 
whereby the issues and profits of their 
benefices be yearly taken forth of the said 
land of Ireland, to the great impove- 
rishment and weakening of the same, 
diminishing of God's service, and 
withdrawing of hospitality." A sta- 
tute passed a little later (7 Edward IV. 
c. 2) prohibits the purchase of bene- 
fices from Rome, and recites that in 
former times the clergy used to J^eep 
hospitality to the honour of God and 
profit of poor people, but of late had 
purchased bulls to hold their livings 
in commendamy the final extin- 
guishment of divine service and hospi- 
tality." There are other unprinted 
acts of Edward IV. (11, 12 Edward 
IV. and 12, 13 Edward IV.) against 
the appointment by the pope to Irish 
preferments, by one of which (12, Id 
Edward IV. c. 53) executing his bulls 
is made treason in all concerned. ^ 
Besides the general provisions in 
Poyning's acts (10 Henry VIL) adopt- 
ing the English laws on this subject. 


^ * This act is not iu the printed editions of the statutes, nor. indeed is it, cor- 
rectly spewing, an Irish statute, belqg the English act of the saihi year, ife op- 
jportis re/fyiosorifm/*' which was sent by writ to Ireland.— -dee Report of Irish 

Record Commissioners for d 880 . 
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ther^ k also a special act« adopting 
enforcing all the previous statutes 
in both countries against ‘^provisions.” 
The great frequenejr and strong lan- 
guage of these several acts is a striking 
proof how vigorously the struggle 
was carried on between the advocates 
of English independence^ and what 
would be now called “ultramontane 
EomanistSf” and how keenly the evil 
effects of the foreign ecclesiastical rule 
was felt. • 

What were called “ commendama” 
were used as an evasion of the acts 
against “provisions and one of the 
preceding acta (7 Edward IV.) was 
caused by a decision of the judges^ that 
the preceding statutes did not apply 
to a commendami because they spoke 
only of “ reservations, collations, and 
provisions.” Cominendams were a 
device of Pope Leo X. a.d. 848, and 
their object was to supply the means 
of hospitality andjdignity to the holders 
of preferments, the emoluments of 
which were small. The old canons 
prohibited pluralities, but a distinction 
was taken ,that though a clergyman 
could have only one benefice in 
titulof another might be “commended” 
to his custody until an incumbent was 
provided for it. Hospitality being 
then considered one of the cardinal 
virtues of the clericjil character, pre- 
sentations to benefices in commendam 
were usually to provide the means of 
hospitality, in mensam^ which gave rise 
to a bad legal pun arhong canonists, 
that in comrnenda was quasi in coiue^ 
denda. At first the benefices thus 
bestowed were usually without the 
cure of souls, but the practice soon 
degenerated into a mere evasion of the 
rule against pluralities. The fore- 
going statute, it is to be observed, was 
intended to prevent such presentations 
only by the pope or a foreign power, 
and not to prohibit them by the king or 
proper patron, by whom they continued * 
to be made even after the Reformation. 

The avarice of the regular clergy 
appears to have been, at all times, a 
popular subject of attack. Chaucer 
rimcules the avarice of friars.' The 
Romaunt of the Rose, which he trans- 
lated, was originally written by .Tehan 
de Methuen, a Frenchman, who car- 
ried his spirit of satire so far as to 
play a practical joke on the friars on 
his 4|eath-bed. He left them a heavy 
chest as a leghey; but when it was 


opened, instead of riches> it was found 
to contain nothing but vet^dies^ He 
is said to have been refused ^ferikian 
burial in consequence. 

Il is among tho queer contradMnons 
of Ireland that the party claiming 
te be the national one should be the 
adherents of the pope. The perfect 
independence of the ancient Irish 
Church seems, as an historical fact, 
past dispute. On every occasion the 
Romish party among the clergy seem, 
in early times, to have taken part with 
English settlers against the natives — 
not to mention that the first invasion 
of the English was under sanction of 
a bull empowering Henry the Second 
to reduce tbe heretic Irish. In the 
synod held soon after the Conquest, by 
Henry II. the subjugation of the 
Irish to the English Church u 9 en- 
forced by the more Romish p t of 
the clergy in terms very insulti ^ to 
the Irish. The details of this str ggle 
are given by Giraldus Cambrensis. 
Mvian, the pope’s legate, went so far 
as to excommunicate all who should 
question the title of the king of Eng- 
land to Ireland. The appellate juris- 
diction of the English House of Lords 
— one of the great badges of subjec- 
tion which yielded to the firmness of 
the volunteers of 1782 — was first ap- 
plied to by a Romish prior, in the case 
of the prior of Lanthony, a.d. 1432. 
It would appear that the clergy had a 
great influence in framing the statutes 
of Kilkenny, which may be said to be 
the first regular legislative provisions 
for this kingdom. These statutes in- 
troduce the writ “de excommunicato 
capiendo,” and contain various other 
provisions for the establishment of 
ecclesiastical authority — ex. gr. chap. 
10, whidh prohibits any person from 
holding communion with a man under 
sentence of excommunication. Yet 
these statutes contain the most strin- 
gent and severe provisions against the 
native Irish. They provided (caps. 14, 
15) that Irish of Irish lineage shall 
not be admissible to any cathedr^^, 
nor to any ecclesiastical benefice 
among the English, nor even to pro- 
fession in religious houses ‘among 
them. It is also a singular, though 
accidental, coincidence, that the epithet 
of “ enemy,’* by which the natives had 
always been previously des^ated * by 
the Anglo-Irish legislature^ ceased to 
be applied to ihm iii’the reign of 
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Henry VIIL just at the introduction 
of the Reformation. 

The evils of provisions^ foreign 
commendamSi &c. had ceased long be- 
^re the Reformation ; and the vigour 
of the English had so effectually ter- 
minated the efforts of the Romish ec- 
clesiastics to interfere with tlie inde- 
pendence of the English crown, that 
prosecutions in England^ under the 
statutes ag&inst provisors and the 
early statutes of prsemunire^ were at 
all times very rare, and in compara- 
tively modern times unknown. Seve- 
ral other offences of a different cha- 
racter were, at a later period, made 
subject to the penalties of a praemu- 
nire ; but prosecutions, even for these, 
w'ere exceedingly uncommon. The 
only instance of one is said to be that 
given in the state trials, when the 
penalties of a praemunire were in- 
flicted on some persons for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance in the 
reign of Charles II. It was other- 
wise, however, in Ireland, where pro- 
secutions, under the earlier statutes 
of praemunire, appear not to have 
been very unusual. In the reign of 
.lames the First, Sir John Davis, the 
English attorney-general here, prose- 
cuted one Robert Lalor on the statute 
' 10 Richard IL, his offence being that 
he had accepted the title and office of 
the pope’s vicar-general in the carch- 
diocese of Dublin, and there exercised 
spiritual jurisdiction in foro consci- 
entuBs maintaining and justifying the 
pope's authority. The facts of the 
case, and the speech on behalf of the 
prosecution, are reported at length by 
the learned prosecutor himself. So, 
although the statutes adopting the 
Reformation here, and declaring the 
king head of the church, were/ passed 
in the 28th year of Henry VIII. ; yet 
for some time afterwards the right, so 
jealously guarded in England, of pre- 
senting to bishoprics, was neglected 
here; |||id, according to Davis, the 
ffrst presentations to the bishoprics 
of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher, made 
by^tbe king, were not(|gQade until the 
reign of James 1. 

The statutes against provisions and 
priemunire have never been repealed, 
though long fallen completely into 
disuse. 

GENTLEMEN AND VAGABONDS. 

There is a curious and fi^irited pas-, . 


sage in Hollingsbed on the cliari^cter 
of an Irish gentleman 

** For the Irishman standeth so mpeh 
on his ^ntilitie, that he termeth any 
one of tho English sept, and planted in 
Ireland, Baldeagh Galteagh, t. c. Eng- 
lish cbiirle; but if he be an Englishman 
born, then he nameth him Baldeagh 
Saxonneghf i. e. Saxon churle : so that 
both are chiirles, and he the only gen- 
tleman.*' 

Modern observers have often re- 
marked on the pride that prevents — or 
rather prevented, for it is a feeling now 
happily no longer existing — the connec- 
tions of Irish families of respectability 
applying themselves to any useful pur- 
suit. The patrician contempt of poor 
Paddy for all who “demean” them- 
selves to work, 

“For the glorious privilege of being independent,'* 

has been the fertile* subject alike of 
uncharitable sneers and stern rebuke. 
It is almost four hundred years since 
it was represented to the English king 
as the prominent defect of the Irisn 
character. There is an answer of 
Walter Fitzsimons, archbishop of 
Dublin, to Henry the Seventh, pre- 
served in Ware, (Ann. p. 2G.) 

** Tho greatest and chiefest ' thing 
that not only impoverisheth this lord- 
ship of Ireland, and also causes so 
many stirs and jars with them, is idle- 
ness ; for, if theTatlier have an estate, 
and dies, though he have never so 
many children, they all hanker on thaj^ 
name, who is princo or chief of them; 
rather than to fake an employment or 
trade, supposing it a disgrace so to do, 
their fathers before them having ac- 
quired an estate. This is the custom 
of tho country, which your highnesse’s 
subjects have learned of the natives, 
filling their panches, to care not for any 
other than brawling and plotting. They 
*Urc so many stragglers, and prove that 
it is more charity to put them to work 
than to succour them with victuals.” 

The character is not confined to the 
“gentleman.” Like other national 
characteristics, it infected the low as 
well as the h^h. Coupled with the 
opportunity afforded by the disturbed 
and ill-protected state of the country, 
it gave rise to a lawless and violent 
class, who were the objects of fi^quent 
Isolation in our anoient statutes. 
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There are acts in the reign of Henrjr 
VL* reciting the evils of persons 
leaving their lawful and honest works, 
and becoming kernes, evil jjoers, 
wasters, idleinen, and destructioners 
of the king’s liege people.” There 
were enactments of the same charac^* 
ter made in the parliament of Kil- 
kenny ; and others, earlier still, among 
the unpublished statutes of Edward 
II. (13 Edward II. cc. 2, 3) against 

kernes, idlemen, and other vagrant 
trespassers on the people’s property.” 
These, and the numerous provisions 
against the custom of coshering,” 
were not aimed merely at the class 
which the modern meaning of the 
words would seem to include. The 
principals, at least, of the idlemen and 
vagrants were gentlemen. Among 
the articles to be observed in Ireland 
in a close roll of Edward III., (men- 
tioned, Ware, c. 1 2,) is one against 
those who^ lead or maintain kernes or 
the people called idlemen, unless in 
the marches. 

From the phrase in the last-men- 
tioned ordinance, people called idle- 
men,” it would appear that the word 
had obtained a more specihc meaning 
than “ idler.” So the proper meaning 
of kerne is a foot soldier. The arms 
of kerne consisted of darts and dag- 
gers, or skeynes, (short knives.) The 
word was well understood in its pro- 
per sense by the English, as the use 
of it by Shakspeare shows, who cor- 
rectly assigns to the kernes even their 
appropriate weapons — darts.f In the 
statute-book, however, these phrases — 
idlemen and kernes — seem to be used 
vaguely, as descriptions of ill- con- 
ducted* and lawless wanderers. Kerne 
was so popularly understood among 
the English settlers here, as appears 
from Hollingshed, who was nearly 
Shakspeare's cotemporary, he gives 
(cap. 6) the following coarse but 
curious interpretation of its mean- 


ing ; — ** Kerne signifieth# as noblemen 
of deep judgment Mnforme^ lb 
shower of hell; because they ere no 
better than rahehelU or Me iMWe 
blackguards, by reason of the stinldi^ 
stirre they keepe wherever they be.** 
The principal grievance inflicted by 
these unsettled idlers was not, as might 
be supposed, plunder ; but flxing 
themselves at free quarters, where 
they chose, without consulting their 
host whether they were welcome or 
not. This they sometimes did under 
colour of authority or right, but as 
often by mere violence. The practice 
is repeatedly prohibited in the early 
laws of the English settlers against 
‘‘coshering,” “cuttings,” “coyne and 
livery,” &c. Hollingshed describes 
coshering (c. 8) thus “ These no- 
blemen and noblemen’s tenants now 
and then make a set feast, which they 
call coshering, whereto flock all their 
retainers, whom they name followers, 
their rithmours, their cards, their 
har[)crs, that feed them with musick. 
In their coshering they sit on stra^, 
they are served on straw, and lie on 
inattrasses and pallets of straw.” 
Coshering is more generally under- 
stood to mean merely the custom of 
exacting entertainments from tenants, 
and is so used in the statute-book. 
“ Cuttings” appears a corruption of 
“cuddies, ’’which is another Irish term 
for a similar practice. Coyne and 
livery, which was a practice of com- 
pelling the inhabitants to supply food 
and clothing for man and horse, is a 
more modern device, introduced by 
the English in imitation of these cus- 
toms. It was introduced by Maurice 
Fitz Thomas, Earl of Desmond, in the 
reign of Edward II. to support the 
king’s army against the Scots under 
the command of Bruce, and is not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, an Irish 
custom. ‘ , 

* The English statute-book is not 


• 18 Henry VI. and 25 Henry VI. c. 7. See also 11 and 12 Car. I. c.* 16, for 
the suppression of cosherers and idle wanderers, 
t Henry VI. pt. 2, act 3, sc. 1 

“ In Ireland have 1 seen this crafty Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop of kernes, 

And fight so long, till that his thighs, with darts, 

Were almost like a sharp-qutllcd porcupine.” 

So in Macbeth, Act 1, sc. 2 : — 

“ Of kernes and gallowglasses is supplied.”- 
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ivithout its testimonies to tlie preju- 
dice of the Irish so early as the ret^n 
of Henry VI., and, what is remark- 
able, the obnoxious class were not the 
haymakers or pig-drivers, but students 
at Oxford. Statute 1 Henry Yl. cap. 
5, Eng. enacts that, on account of 
the murders, robberies, and rapes, and 
other felonies committed by the Irish 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford, they 
shall be b^ished to their own coun- 
try within a month, except graduates 
of the university, beneiiced clergymen, 
and lawyers ; and by this act, and ano- 
ther of the same period, (2 Hen. VI. c. 
B,) all Irish students and graduates 
continuing there are required to find 
security for their good behaviour ! 


As a set-off for this, may be men- < 
tioned an Irish act of the reign of 
Henry VIII. (33 Hen. VIII. c. 13.) 
It is entitled An Act for 
bonds, and provides that ** achoolars 
of the Universities of Oxford iMsd 
Cambridge that goe about begging, 
7 iot being authorized under the seal of 
the said universities^ by the commls- 
saryi chancellor or vice-chancellor of 
the same, shall be punished and or- 
dered, in mpnner and forme, as is 
above rehearsed of strong beggars,” 
t. e. be whipped at a cart's tail, and 
sworn to return home with a letter 
certifying that they had been whipped 
as vagrant strong beggars. 


THE WHYCHCOTS^ A LEAF FROM THE CENSUS OF 1841. 
CHAPTER V. 

Est nllquld fatale mnlum per verba levare. 


Strangulnt Incliisus dolor atquc cxiestuat intus, 

Cogitur et vircti niiiUipIirnrc suoa.*' 

Ovid. 

" 1 l(H>ki'd upon the h.ills of Jlalcliitlm, and thty were desolate.*' 

Obsias. 


I HARDLY ventured to iiddress Irwin 
during our progress; he seemed to 
dread the danger of utterance, and 
his is one of those countenances in 
which deep grief takes almost the 
appearance of anger. I had little 
doubt that his life would have rub- 
bed on” placidly eDough,c and that 
though his thoughts might often 
perhaps have reverted to his early 
friend, hit peace would not have been 
much disturbed by the recollection^ 
hadUgit the facts before detailed been 
thuauy extraordinary accident brought 
before him. But “ there is a joy in 
®woe,'* and I was conviyced he wohld 
not hav4 forfeited Ae# knowledge of 
those incidents to escape the pain it 
caused him ; and for myself it. was a 
relief to think the sad tale of which I 
had seen the catastrophcj would come 
to not as the forced discovery of 
a stranger, but through the hallowed 
medium of a friend to him that was 


gone, so it was with thankfulness I 
re.«iigned the keys of his papers. 

Irwin and 1 arrived jit the door, and 
while we stood awaiting its openingym 
powerful tremor shook his limbs, and 
his large masculine features were 
shrunk and of an ashy paleness. When^^ 
we entered he sunk upon the chair iiv .^ 
the hall, and it was some minutes be-^" 
fore, mastering himself with a strong ; 
effort, he was able to rise and follow 
me silently up the stairs. He turned 
as it were by instinct into the drawing- 
room, and looked expectantly around ; 
his eyes fell first ,on the picture, then 
on the desk, the sight of which seemed 
to move him afresh. 

He lies up stairs,” said 1, **ln one 
of the attics." 

" I know,” he replied, in a husky 
voice, and preceded me slowly to the 
room ; he evidently knew whic^ it wax, 
and closed his eyes as he opened the 
door. 
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•The old woman had occupied her- 
self in removing all the apparatus of 
sickness ; she had only smoothed the 
rtiffled bed and composed the limbs of 
the body^ and there it lay; its soft 
fdacidity affording a strong contrast to 
the working emotions depicted in 
Irwin’s countenance. The features 
had slightly relaxed during the ^few 
hours that had elapsed since I had last 
seen it ; the chest had fallen in^ and 
the prominent breastbone*in rigid out- 
line under the white coverlet^ bespoke 
the form of death ; one waxen hand 
was exposed by the side^ but the ex- 
pression of the face was more life-like; 
the colour had returned ; it was almost 
a smile that loitered on the lips, like 
moonlight on the snow.” 

“ Tlicrc llve<l no trarc on tliat pnlc hmw 
Of \riBheB unfulfilled, 

Tlio holy hoi>e of answered prayer. 

The calm of perfect peace waa there, 

The salnt'a last sleep to gild ; 

'Tarere more than crime to mar a rest 
So tranquil — so supremely ble^t.’* 

With a forced sternness of compo- 
sure Irwin regarded it ; he feared to 
unman himself ; and before he looked 
round upon us, the indelicacy of obser- 
vation at such a scene which might 
have before occurred to my mind, 
struck me, so 1 left him, and descended 
with the servant to the room below. 

In about an hour he joined me. I 
could perceive that tears had come 
to his relief — if indeed they are a re- 
lief ; but ho had in some degree re- 
sumed bis self-possession, by being for, 
a while freed from the necessity of 
stifling his feelings. I had told the 
woman that he w'as the executor of 
Mr. Daly* the friend whose name he 
had mentioned the night before, but 
that no step should be taken in his 
affairs without Mr. Barrett’s concur- 
rence and due authority, so that there 
need be no opposition to our examina- 
tion of his will and papers. 

In fact , she was inclined to offer 
none, hut as the circumstances were 
singular and unprecedented, 1 was 
dubious of the right patl]» and offici- 
ously willing to obviate any objection 
that might arise even from a meniaU 
The first thing that met our eyes on 
openjbig tlie desk, was the will ; it was 
dat^ eleven years back* and we did 
not readit« as bound with it was a 
codicil of much later date, which con- 
tained minute directions as to the dis- 


posal of his bo^t and whidi was 
labelled with Irwin’s name. 

There was no time or indinatioa on 
Irwin’s part for' cool cal«tdatlo% or 
for ascertaining the course of l^al 
propriety. 

He had no near relaUve/' oajd 
he* ** nor, while living, one friend but 
myself. I had no means of serving 
him before, but now 1 will ask no per- 
mission to fulfil to the very letter his 
wishes, and I will take the conse- 
quences, be they what they may. His 
letters and papers ' shall fall into no 
hands but mine ; as to his property^ 1 
care not concerning it: thus, had it 
been my case, he would have done by 
me, and thus will I act by him.” 

1 will not prolong my own part in 
the story by further detail of our con- 
versation ; it will suffice for the satis- 
faction of all who read the tale, to 
hear, that before the day was over, wc 
had ascertained from legal opinions,' 

confirmed by Dr. ’s statement* 

as to the sanity of Mr. Daly* that 
Irwin was fhlly empowered to act as 
his executor* and the following day 
saw us travelling together with the 
remains to the county of — about 
fifty miles from Dublin* whither he 
had desired to be carried for burial. 

We left town at five o’clock in the 
morning, and as our pace was neces- 
sarily very slow, it was nearly four in 
the day when we arrived at Clonsal- 
lagh. 

W e had little communication during 
the journey, as Irwin volunteered but 
few words, and seemed lost in thought, 
sometimes perhaps pleasing, as he re- 
called the many times he hadi passed 
the nooks and towns on that well- 
known coach road* a wild and merry 
school-boy, and offen again a sedate 
young collegian, accompanied by him 
who was now our silent companion ; 
aiyl at times the past seemed so entirely 
to possess him, that he smiled 
pointed out to me two or three spots 
associated with spme juvenile pranks 
and recollections, and then in a few 
moments he would recur to the me- 
lancholy present— the sad end of us 
all. 

1 could not, however curious# bring 
myself to urge him with questions, 
but rather was desirous to wait until 
his inclinations might lead turn Jo tell 
me itome particulars of the history. . , 

At lost we entered, through a dila- 
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pidated gateway, a long avenue of 
treesp so thickly planted as to exclude 
the light and also to impede their 
growth; they were like a forest of 
mastSi being only wooded at the topp 
and the earth beneath was bare or 
overgrown by their fibrous roots. The 
whole aspect of the place bespoke 
neglect and desolation ; it had an air of 
gloom which even the presence of gay 
summer could hardly altogether dispel. 
Three or four dirty children who were 
at play near the gjitep ran after the 
carriages as we approached the hottsep 
and watched our progressp and one 
having given notice to its motherp by 
some back entrancop the door of the 
house was quickly opened to admit 
us. The womanp who knew of our 
errandp although she had not expected 
us until the day following, immediately 
recognised Irwin. 

“ Ochp then, but yer altheredj sure 
enough, Masther John,” said ahe, 

but shure I’d know you av ye were 
biled itself," and in the energy of her 
affection she. took ^his hand. ^^An* 
don’t ye remimber me — don't ye re- 
mimber Judy that used to make yer 
bed ; sure I was the housemaid in it 
in the ould masther's time, when ye 
used to coom down width poor Mas- 
ther Richard, and many’s the joke yez 
used to put an me, an’ ye remimber 
the ghost yez dhressed up to frighten 
the life out o’ me ; and more betoken, 
many’s the half-crown ye gave me 
whin ye thought no more of it nor iv 
it was a jack-stone " 

Whether the good woman had 
really recalled herself to his recollec- 
tion or*notp 1 know not, or if her 
words identified some ruddy Judy of 
former days with the haggard but 
good-humoured looking slattern that 
stood before him, but Irwin shook her 
hand kindly, and striding on through 
the familiar passage, entered a roogi 
on the left hand. 

The sashes were open, and a lai^e 
turf fire was billing m the grate. She 
followed him. . I 

** 1 was jist readyill* up the place a 
bit for ye,” sud she, "iver since the 
Ynan come down this morning, and 
^bfr. Murray coom here and towld me 
, ye’d be in it. Whetben but it’s a sor- 
rowful world, Masther John ; but it’s 
little we any of xut thought we'd see 
so much of it the last time ^e luid ye 
here, before Masther Bkhard wint to 


the Injees— and poor Miss Bes^ too; 
well, how things happens. I only 
hard bf her — I niver seen her afther 
she come back here the misthress of 
the place. I lit the fire up jist to take 
off the damp and the drary look off o’ 
the room." 

She went on in this strain, varying 
her reflections with sundry lamen- 
tations for our unexpected arrival, 
when she hadn’t a hap’orth barrin 
rashers* an’ ‘eggs, an* a few owld 
stags iv pitatees" to offer us, until 
Irwin having braced his mind to a 
strenuous effort at composure, by 
looking often and slowly round the 
room and out of the windows, as 
though he would fain have the first 
introduction and emotion over, re- 
turned to the carriage to superintend 
the removal of the coffin to the oppo- 
site room, which was open and ready 
for its reception ; that done and the 
carriage dismissed, he and 1 were once 
more alone and freed from the worthy 
Judy's sympathy aud garrulity, as she 
went to the kitchen to prepare our 
repast. 

It was a long, low house, in the 
cottage style, and had probably ori- 
'ginally contained not more than five 
or ^six apartments; but it had been 
added to from timo to time, until it 
now was quite a large building, or at 
least had much accommodation, occu- 
pying three sides of a square, but it 
was in no part more than two stories 
high. 

The front, which faced the avenue, 
looked uninviting enough, the wglls 
being discoloured, the shrubs around 
neglected, and the banks ragged and 
uprooted by pigs and poultry, which 
ran straggling at our approach. Op- 
posite the door through which we 
entered, at the extreme end of the 
hall, or rather passage, was another, 
opening upon a lawn or grass garden ; 
it was a sloping bank, at the foot of 
which a clear and narrow i*iver ** wan- 
dered at its own sweet will;’’ sJ- 
though not ill order, still it was a 
garden, for a wild profusion of com- 
mon annual fiowers^brigfat sweet-pea 
and mignionnette, and their hardy 
mates — not to spOak of many bushes co- 
vered wi th early roses, showed that some 
effort had been made still to retain its 
character ; that side of the house, too, 
was overgrown with creepers, pasaon- 
fiowers, and clenouitis, and two or three 
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rarer paradtical plants told of the 
hand of some who had once taken an 
interest in the beauty of the deserted 
house ; round a part of the angle, at 
the right-hand side of the house, in 
the hollow square facing the garden, 
ran a low balcony, level with the 
upper story, from which were steps to 
the ground, covered with leaves and 
flowers. 

From the house to the river, on 
that side, the garden was bounded by 
a thick wood of forest trees, guarded 
by a paling and a small rustic wicket, 
and on the left was a grove of ever- 
green shrubs, laurels, arbutus, and 
phillyrea, through which there was a 
vista of a small lake, supplied, as it 
would seem, by the river, which 1 
supposed travelled out again at the 
other side. 

It was a lovely spot — a place whero 
the mind might well repose upon the 
peaceful bosom of nature; for here 
art was scarcely visible for the plan- 
tations ; the garden was so suited to 
the scene, that they almost seemed 
suggested by it ; but my mind was too 
restless then to enjoy its tranquil 
beauty. Say what we may, there is 
more interest in the workings of one 
human heart — in one glimpse into the 
source of one human feeling or pas- 
sion — than in all the majesty or grace 
of inanimate nature ; and when the 
latter affects us, it is only (but un- 
consciously, perhaps) as *^par rap- 
port” to the movements of the soul 
within. 1 will not say our emotions 
begin and end in self, but they gene- 
rally begin and end in humanity. 

There are times when the thoughts 
can rise higher from the created to 
the Creator — when w^e can contem- 
plate the mighty mountains, wide 
forests, and roaring sea, as evolved 
from chaos ere yet man was made 
from the dust of the ground— and 
forgetting all human interests, be ab > 
sorbed in their solitary grandeur; 
but this, comparatively, is seldom the 
case. More often the cloud-capt hills. 


deep chasm and foaming eataraei, 
figure to us the gloomy fates, dark 
passions, and wild power of beiiiffs-— 
our fellows who have lived and Sed, 
or, nearer still, otir own past, present 
and future. 

1 roamed listlessly abontthe grounds 
for an hour or two — now lying on the 
grassy bank at the foot of the garden, 
inhaling the rich scent of the mignion- 
nette which perfumed the gusts of the 
evening breeze, as the red sunset 
faded — clouds of gns^ts whizzed airily 
round the sallows on the water’s 
edge ; and now and then a bat flitted 
dimly past — a soft repose fell over 
the scene. Was there no one sound 
of sorrow for the blighted possessor 
of this fair spot, who lay still and cold 
within that casement near ? Was it 
a dirge for him the gentle water mur- 
mured? — was it for him the tall 
shadowy trees stood silent, without 
a whisper in their leaves ? 

** Could I but hear 

^Vliat thiB river saith in night’i Btlll ear. 

But the river ii clear and runneth iloir. 

We cannot tell what it Baith ; 

It keepeth Its Recrcts down bcloWf 
And Ei(» doth Doaili," 

There was a little island on the 
tranquil lake not fifty paces from the 
shore, and on it was a rustic building, 
which attracted my wish to explore 
it. A small boat was laid up in a 
shed near, but it was chained and 
fastened by a lock, which my efforts 
vainly essayed to unloose. 1 had 
thought Irwin would be best pleased 
to be left alone; but on returning 
towards the cottage, I saw ligHks in 
his window, and entered. 1 found 
him seated atethe table, with Daly's 
desk open before him, and the papers 
strewed over it ; his spirits were 
calmed, and he was much more like 
himself; the silent fit, at least, was 
ver, and I gathered from him then 
and subsequently the following parti* 
culars of the former inhabitants of 
this lonely dwelling. 
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paht II. 


CHAPTEE VI. 


Merecdc.” 


** Xon alia biham 

Horace. 


“ EnAtith, then, love in woe ? Yea, or man lleth, 

And every worldly bliaa, oi thinketh me i 
The end of joy aye sorrow oecupleth, 

And whoM trowcth not that thus it be V 

Chacobr. 


Twenty years ago this house was a 
beloved and happy home. 1^ master, 
Henry Daly, was a handsome, easy- 
tempered, liberal country gentleman 
of the old' school. He belonged, per- 
haps, hardly so much to the time in 
which he lived, as to the period when 
his father was his age, (and the fashion 
of open-handed prosperity had even 
then been long on the decline) ; nor had 
a sense of prudence, and the continual 
presence of the thought of social dis- 
tinction, so prevalent now in the mind 
of the youth, and even childhood of 
ibis age, infected him. At his board 
the merriest hearts and wisest heads 
were best welcomed where all were 
welcome who came — the care-worn, 
thread-bore curate of the parish, and 
the hearty sly old priest ; the attorney 
of the neighbouring town ; the spirit- 
broken sizar, who was tutor between 
terms to the sons of the lord of the 
manor, and the lord himself ^betimes • 
and the county members were equally 
honoured guests at the same table. 
Not that Daly himself was insensible 
to the value of wealth and influence ; 
but, ^conscious of ancient birth, and 
possessed of easy competence, he was 
equallpr a stranger to cinsolence and 
ambition. Not jealous of his own im- 
portance, which, to a certain extent, 
he felt to be invulnerable, he had too 
much inborn dignity to suffer a di^'ead 
of impairing it to abridge his freedom. 

, Probably this thought never tangibly 
came before him ; but, if it did, his 
natural hilarity a^ frankness was so 
predominant, tiaf he seemed to feel, 
rather than judged every man his fel- 
low, and to nnd something to like and 
admire in every human being. 

This was copstituftional with him 

some say here^tary. *It ^as of his 
^ father thai the story rap, that he used 
i to leave Prord . at thf inn at 

Clonsallagh that ^very^f^pller who 


wore boots was to be sent up to his 
house on his arrival ; but this was in 
the old times, when the great hou.se 
was standing, of which the present cot- 
tage occupied only part of the site, 
ere this kind of promiscuous hospita- 
lity had as yet reduced the Dalys from 
being the flrst family in the county, 
to a position of comparatively little 
significance. 

I do not pretend to defend this 
state of things ; nevertheless it had 
ils advantages. The atmosphere of 
case and cordiality which pervaded 
Daly's board was favourable to the 
cultivation of social kindness and 
equality. It brought out the qualities 
of men, apart from circumstances. 
When the poor sizar was given to feel 
himself not only the equal, but supe- 
rior to the squire, the bitterness of 
his poverty was lost for , the time 
being j and* I am not sure that he — 
now the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 

has not happier reminiscences 

of those days than of many which 
gave hiip more splendid suqpBsses; 
and that he is not indebted for much 
of his gracious sympathy with modest 
merit and struggling talent to his 
sense of what he himself owed to his 
early friend. .But whatever my opi- 
nion may be it matters little ; such 
were the customs of this houses and 
such a man was Harry Daly. 

His wife W'as an Englishwoman. 
Her mother, one of two co-beirpsses, 
had married against her father's will, 
and been^ therefore disinherited ; and 
as her husband died shortly her 

marriage, and She herself expired in 
giving birth to her child, the orphan 
was left solely dependant on the re- 
maininff sister, who, Mng unmarried, 
adopted her, and brot^ht cer- 

toinly with care, if not with tender- 
ness. But Love, who seema to have 
been an unpro^tioits ' deity to the 
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whole again interfered^ to dash 
the cup of fortune. When the fair 
Alicei fur the first time in her lifci as- 
serted her own will, and thinking 
all the world well lost, insisted on 
exchanging the gloomy grandeur of 
her aunt’s abode, for love in a cottage 
at Clonsallagh. 

As an Irishman, Mr. Daly pos- 
sessed in Miss Whychcot’s eyes a pre- 
scriptive right to be, if not an arrant 
impostor, a designing fortune-hunter ; 
and religiously £d she promise to de- 
feat his golden expectations, if he en- 
tertained such, by erasing her contu- 
macious niece’s name from the will, 
which had declared ^her sole heiress. 
Ilut time rolled on, "and the lady at 
last so for relented as to condescend 
occasionally to hold intercourse by 
letter with the offender ; and having 
vouchsafed to stand godmother to the 
second son, when she offered to adopt 
him, Mr. Daly was prevailed upon, 
by his wife’s entreaties, to consent to 
the proposal, even though on the hard 
conditions that the boy was to he 
given up wholly to her, and to he de- 
barred all intercourse with his family, 
except through her intervention. This 
unhallowed Wgaiii was made when 
the child was hut three years old ; 
and so rigidly were its provisions en- 
forced, that his brothers and sisters 
were hardly aware of his existence ; 
and the half-yearly formal accounts of 
his health and welfare, duly trans- 
mitted to his mother, were Compara- 
tively of little interest even to her, as 
years increased the distance between 
them, and added to the* number of 
claimants on her care and atfection. 
But nature may never he wronged 
with impunity ; sooner or later she is 
avenged, though, as iu this case, the 
sins of the fathers be visited on the 
children. 

Mrs. Daly was a simple, gentle, 
pretty little woman, without much 
etrength of character or intellect. 
1^0 see her children healthy, hand- 
BQitte» and dutifub and her husband 
loving to her and to his family, and 
popubr with his neighbours, was 
augment for her happiness— without 
care for the present, or anticipations 
future. 

When Irwin first became acquainted 
with this family, Richard, the eldest, 
wae f^ut eight years old. Irwin was 
hie sdioolfcBow, but by about five 


years his senior. In gratitude for 
some kindness he showed the chfld^ho 
was invited to accompany him home 
during one summer’s vacation ; and 
this was the commencement of an in- 
timacy which lasted during the whole 
of his school and college life, as after- 
wards his return to Clonsallagh with 
Richard was looked upon as a matter, 
of course, as though it was his own 
home. 

From his childhood to his death 
he was. the most noble fellow 1 ever 
saw,” said Irwin ; and we loved each 
other with a love indeed passing the 
love of' women ; but he was not niade. 
for this cold and common-place world, 
and I could see in him, even as a boy, 
the germ of those peculiarities of 
thought and feeling which inspired 
him through jouth and manhood, and, 
alas ! brought Him to his brokeu- 
hearted end.” 

Amongst the many families in the 
neighbourhood who met constantly 
here, the most intimate was that of 
Colonel Power, an officer formerly in 
the French army, who being incapaci- 
tated hy a wound from active service, 
had retired to live in a small cottage 
about half a mile distant from this, 
which was his native place; his in- 
come was very limited, being little 
inure than his half, pay and a small 
pension, as he had dissipated the whole 
of his paternal property by early ex- 
travagancies, or, as some reported, in 
play. 'He had at that period a fair 
prospect of repairing his losses, being 
n^xt heir to a large estate then in pos- 
session of a cousin of his father’s, 
who, all the world presumed|| would 
die a bachelor; but he disappointed 
the expecUtipns of all the world in 
general, and of Colonel Power in par- 
ticular, by marrying bis housekeeper 
late in life, and the offspring, in the 
shape of a vulgarly healthy son, had 
chme to defer, if not kill," the hopes of 
his quondam heir. 

These circumstances, together with 
the irritation arising from frequent # 
pain in his wound by a ball lodged m 
the shoulder, which .could not hei ej(- 
tracted, had embittered a temper na- 
turally fierce, although jo^ouis and 
lively, and* rou^ied a spirit of .h|nighti- 
ness and reserve if'hich might! .other- 
wise perhaps have lain domuml. 

.He was not ponular iu thn^uiitry, 
but nothing could witbstwiA the iu- 
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flaenoe of Harry Daly's bon-hommie 
and good nature, so that family was 
the only one with which he sought or 
enjoyed intercourse. The cdlonel 
had seen much of the world and so- 
ciety, and the polish of his manners 
and variety of his talents made him 
an acquisition to their circle, and what 
he had to bestow of iregard, or rather 
of that complacent feeling which 
stands to represent affection in every 
hardened, worldly, and selfish heart, 
he bestowed on them, and they took 
it for friendship. He was an atheist, 
moreover, and took little pains to con- 
ceal it, if he did not openly avow his 
principles. His wife was still a beau- 
tiful young woman ; she was the por- 
tionless daughter of a nohle family, 
and had been a friend of Mrs. Daly’s 
in their school-girl days. She loved 
her husband devotedly, but with a love 
not slightly tinctured with fear, but 
more still their only child, a pretty 
little girl of four or five years old. 

Imperious and at times perhaps un- 
kind to his wife, in this child also her 
father’s affections seemed to be cen- 
tered ; but this, as the sequel proved, 
was but another development of selfish 
pride. She was one of whose beauty, 
intelligence, and spirit, a father might 
pardonably be proud, and mucli as she 
loved her mother, her father, from his 
unbounded indulgence, was the object 
of her fondest adoration. 

Being brought up from infancy with 
the young Dalys, she was regarded by 
them all as one of themselves; but 
above all the rest, Richard was her 
especial favourite : to him she would 
appeal ^ defend her in all her childish 
quarrels with the others; with him 
only would she choose to ]ead off the 
country dances in the long oidc parlour 
or on the lawn, on Christmas night or 
midsummer's eve, and his affection fur 
her in return even then, perhaps, pa|^- 
took of the*nature of love, for his 
happiness seemed never complete in 
any enjoyment, or in a boating or 
c fishing excursion^jcnless little Bessy 
Powmr was allowwto be of the party ; 
Md great would be her childish de- 
' light when he would leap with her 
itrosB the streams, or if she was tired, 
jwrry her in his arms, and caressing 
her, her.« his little wife.” 

This was all Tery well, smd amused 
only his sisters and brothers while he 
was bat thivteei^ she oeyen ' or 


eight years of age ; but although after 
that the period when his school holi- 
days would again bring him to Clon- 
sallagh, was looked forward to with 
equal impatience by both, and its 
greatest promise of pleasure was that 
they should be once more together, 
the extent of their mutual devotion 
was, perhaps unconsciously to them- 
selves, concealed from vulgar eyes. 
Richardrwas not of a nature to simer 
any of his *feelings to become a sub- 
ject of ridicule, and she was too sen- 
sitive and instinctively understood his 
heart too well even then, not to endea- 
vour to hide an affection which it 
might vex him to see her display in 
the innocent warmth of her welcome. 

As years deepened and strengthened 
their attachment, its existence became 
less and less obvious, and at length 
had no place in surmise in the minds 
of any of their relatives. He was too 
deeply impassioned to be demonstra- 
tive, even in his manner to her in pri- 
vate, and she, as she verged towards 
womanhood, grew naturally less frank 
in her demeanour, and perhaps led by 
his seeming abstraction in her pre- 
sence to doubt of his continued affec- 
tion, she took her pride to task to be 
more shy and reserved with him. 

Such was their relative position 
when Richard was one and twenty, 
and had been two years in college, 
which he entered late, owing to a dis- 
order of the chest which attacked him 
when he was about seventeen, and 
which made liis mother unwilling to 
suffer him to study or leave his hlStae. 
But I had better give the remainder 
in Irwin’s own words. 

When 1 say in his words,'* I must 
bespeak allowance. 1 hod better have 
said in his person; yet even thus the 
tale will be impaired, and I shall fbil 
to transmit to the reader the vivid 
impression it produced on m^. 

It is almost impossible for ll simpto 
narrator bound to facts, a novi^ ih 
writing withal, to follow the exbbt 
form of a conversation firom memoi^y ; 
and besides the effect loilt % this 
sideration, I must encountet* 1;he £i« 
advantage of giving as a eucelucft ac- 
count that which wae conveyed to tijie 
piecemeal and life-like, n6t by #oi^ 
alone, but by the speatdli^ kifid 
earnest spirit of a heart-waM akof Itt 
its scenes. 

Thoi^h I had known Xiblvin from 
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toy hoyhood, and though his frank and 
cordial nature was such as had almost 
annihilated the distance which age 
might be supposed to establish between 
U8| 1 had no knowledge of his early 
life and circumstances^ and probably 
I never would have acquired any had 
not my ^t in this event brought us 
thus closely in contact. His natural 
reserve of feeling gradually thawed 


as he proceeded in bis etory^ and Ibad 
no scruple in asking him jidimte 
details, as the narration seemed r^ifeer 
to be a pleasure than a pain^ wheii tte 
first struggle had subsist > ^ 
His endeavour to give me thC dia- 
racters and actions of his loved atod 
lost, was like receding to contemplate 
a picture — they lived again before him 
as he spoke. 


CHAJ»TEa VII. 


“Such Sue hath all his greate worthineas, 

Such flue hia love, auch flue hath hia nobleaa, 

Such flno hath this false world^a brittleness ! 

And thus began his loving of Crcsseldt 
As 1 Imve told ; and for tliat cause he died.** 

Troilus and Crssseida. 


It may seem strange to you,** said 
he, "that, intimate as Daly and I 
were, his attachment to this girl should 
have so long remained wholly unsus- 
pected by me. But so it was. 1 had 
taken my degree beroro he entered, 
and being a scholar, 1 resided in col- 
lege, and after his entrance, we almost 
lived together. 1 had no doubt that, 
ardent and imaginative as he was, 
love, whenever it might he his destiny 
to experience it, would be in him an 
inextinguishable and alhabsurbing pas- 
sion. But I was not surprised that 
he had hitherto never found an idol 
on whose shrine to hang all his hopes 
and faith among the many pretty dolls 
we usually met in society ; for, though 
brimful of poetry and sentiment, he 
bad exalted notions rather of woman, 
and his sensitive, fastidious taste was 
80 readily susceptible of offence, as 
often to provoke a smile. Added to 
this, he, like most enthusiusts, dreaded 
the imputation of romantic feeling, in 
proportion to his consciousness of its 
reality and influence in his own mind ; 
and these circumstances must account 
for my ignorance of that keystone of 
bisrdestinyi Afterwards it appeared 
lo me a stupid blindness to the natu- 
ral course of things to suppose that 
Oal^ could, have remained insensible 
t6 the singular beauty and grace, the 
kifidredl genius, strength and softness, 
wbkh spoke in every feature and 
movement— every word and look of 
BlUaheth Power. 1 said she was beau- 
ti^t^J^ndahe was^ but her beauty was 
ttbt y^tbat correct and daazling kind 
whioh immediately strikes the beholder. 
On the contrary,- she might probably 


have been passed over by many in an 
assembly with the mere commendation 
of being " rather a pretty girl.’* Her 
chief charm lay in that varied and 
lovely expression of countenance 
which neither painting nor descrip- 
tion can convey ; and yet that picture 
resembles her, for then one continued 
mood of mind had given a fixed cha- 
racter to her face ; but it is not like 
what she was at gay sixteen, before 
she had known sorrow. 

" The first discovery I made of 
Daly*s passion was at the time I speak 
of. The whole family bad come up 
to town for the winter, and resided in 

that house in street, whioh we 

left this morning. It had belonged 
to Mr. Daly*s mother, whose recent 
death bad given it into his possession ; 
and Mrs. Daly had induced her ea^- 
tempered husband to forego his de- 
lights of farming and fox-hutting, and 
remove there for the benefit of toas- 
ters, and {he advantage of society for 
her two daughters, then growing up. 

" One morning, having calm to 
bring Richard to some shooting match 
or other amusement, 1 forget what, 
then going forward, Mrs. Daly said^ 

"M have just had such a pleasant 
letter from Anne Power. They are 
coming up to town, on their way to • 
England. The colonel has haA wMe 
sort of a reconciliation wi6i Ifr. 
Meredyth, and he has invited them all 
over on a short visit to Barron*#HQCmpt. 
To cement it, that odious wife 4f his 
has been dead these two years i so there 
is now no possible objeetkfu to their 
ppoing ; and 1 hear that Ma'citoAlenoy 
IS in such high delight^ as to he quite 
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ootidescrading ; and she> tooj writes 
in great spirits, and seems to regret 
leaving Clonsallagh the less on account 
of our absence. She does not hint at 
it? but I cannot but guess the project 
that is»in the colonel’s mind ; and I, 
too, have laid out the plan quite to 
iny satisfaction. The son and heir is 
to fall in love with my sweet Hcssy, of 
course ; and a charming affair it will 
be for all parties. 1 couldn't help 
thinking often what a mournful state 
she would be in, dear child, if , any 
thing happened her father, and she 
was left i^nniless, as they would be, 
except for poor Anne’s pension. I am 
going to write immediately, and tell 
her my hopes, and ask them to come 
here. * 1 must ask you, John, to knock 
up a roost for Richard in your room 
at college while they remain, as I shall 
want his garret for Bessy.’ 

** Thus did the good motherly lady 
run on, but unheeded by me, for my 
eyes were rivetted on Richard, who, 
standing by the window, grew sud- 
denly pale as ashes, and then blushing 
deeply, concealed his face by turning 
it fully way ; but he did not articulate 
until urged by a question from his 
mother, whether he ^ was not glad to 
hear the news ?’ when he replied, has- 
tily, ^ Yes, of course, madam, very 
glad,* and under some pretext left the 
room. I do not know why 1 made no 
jesting observation to Mrs. Daly on 
the effect of her communication oti 
Richard. I did not do so ; but when 
he and 1 left the house together, I 
ventured to rally him on his emotion, 
though in truth I attributed it to any 
other caq^e than the true one. 

** ‘ Are you sighing for the pros- 
pects of your little wife of seven or 
eight years ago, Daly,’ said i, * or do 
you think Clonsallagh will be nought 
without the colonel ?* 

** He listened to me in silence for a 
few minutes, and then said gravely — * 

" < Banter on, Irwin, if it suits your 
humour, or seems to you consistent 
^with our ^biend^hm|^when 1 tell you 
that the subject y%u allude to is no 
jest to me, bat touches the very 8[»ring 
of iny life and hopes here, and 1 be- 
lie^kteeafter.’ 

aeriouB maimer sobered me at 
and he went on — 

' V ^ wronged <»ur intimacy 
by- iK^holdinp; this confidence from 
you hitherto, it was beoause mine v^ks , 


a love too deep for words. You would* 
have thought me a fool or a madman, 
had 1 given it even the most measured 
expression* Perhaps, even now, yon 
may think me both ; but 1 believe 1 
am not. It has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength ; 
and my judgment daily confiAns what 
my heart has long told me, that she, 
whom 1 love alone, was born for me, 
and is as far beyond all compari- 
son with others, as the moon shines 
above the stars of heaven. She has 
been the object of my existence to 
this hour ; and I speak in calm con- 
viction when 1 say that, if she is not 
do be mine, life can offer me nothing 
worth its endurance.’ 

Astonished as I was by this intel- 
ligence, and at the earnest solemnity 
of his manner, I could not quickly re- 
ply to him ; but, endeavouring to re- 
sume the lighter tone in which I had 
first spoken, said — 

*‘«Well, Daly, cheer up, my dear 
fellow. 1 had certainly no notion you 
were so tragically deep in the abyss ; 
but if you are sure of the young lady 
herself, as 1 have no doubt you are, 
yon need not fear a rival. She will 
not forgtd you, or she is not the girl I 
take her for, (Cupid before Plutus any 
day at si.\teen, however) ; and if she 
does, depend upon it she is net worth 
regretting. An heroic lover, and 
frightened by a bagatelle. 1 am 
ashamed of you.’ 

" * Do not jest, with me now, Irwin,’ 
said he. ‘ I am serious. 1 have all 
to lose, and you nothing, unless, per- 
haps, a friend. Are you convinced 
of the reality of what 1 tell you? 
Do you know, or do you not know 
that iny whole sou) is staked on my 
love? If you are so ignorant of me 
as to doubt it, let us part. I will win, 
or lose alone ; and the sole request I 
will make shall be, that, in memory of 
our past friendship, you will not im« 
part this confidence to any one — that 
yon forget thisjast hour ; but if you 
believe me, will you indeed be *iny 
friend ? — will you assist me to secure 
what is far more to me than life ? 
May I reckon upon yon, Irwin? 
Choose, and choose quickly.* 

You may anticipate the answer i 
gave him. I promised to do all in- my 
power to forward his wishes; and» 
alasl I kept my promise to the very 
letter. 
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Hd told mo he had the worst opi- 
nion of Colonel Power; that he be* 
lieved his sole ambition for himself 
and his child was the possession of 
wealth and rank ; and that, to attahi 
tbesci he would sacrifice her and his 
honour also^ He dwelt on her love 
for her father, and his power, as well 
as influence over her ; and he knew 
her nature, too, he said, and that a 
day of retribution would come, should 
she obey him, and repeiftance' come 
too late. And he trembled for her, 
as well he might ; and yet it had 
been better for her that his worst 
fears had been realized ; but I must 
not anticipate. 

The following week the Powers 
came to town ; and 1 wish you could 
have seen her as; on that day, 
when, for the last time, I saw her 
happy. Her forehead was high and 
broad, too large, perhaps, for regular 
beauty, but nobly formed; and her 
brows, though straight and delicate, 
bad a character of decision not com- 
monly seen in one so young. The 
rest of her features were small, and 
the outlines seemed hardly yet fully 
defined. Her hair, which was of a 
pale nut browm-colour, approaching 
golden, but darker, fell in wavy curls 
around her face, and in childish 
fashion over her neck and shoulders ; 
and her large dark gray eyes, whose 
long lashes cast a deep shade beneath, 
bad an habitually thoqghtful expres- 
sion, which did not quite amount, but< 
nearly so, to melancholy— unless when 
she smiled, and then they seemed to 
beam mirth. Her skin was very fair, 
but not of that transparent kind 
usually called so, but of an opaque, 
vellum-like texture ; and her complex- 
ion was singularly colourless, unless 
when excited, and then the soft glow 
that dawned upon her cheek was like 
the pink in the inside of an Indian 
shell; but this was seldom, for she 
was of a calm and serious tempera- 
ment, and not -readily moved. She 
sat next me at dinner the day of their 
arrivi^. in town ; and with her slight 
obildisih figure in her simple white 
fbock, andlong gp*een sash tied behind, 
she looked * scarce fourteen,* though 
she wae, in reality, two years older. 

«.It w|U alfectiog to See her ignorant 
of thefisarf^ solicitude that oppressed^ 
her lover^'iaiid ' of all cause for it — T 
bending lier innocent, inquiring look 
\ou XXVLr-No. 155. 


on Richard's anxious ' 

miliar air of a sister. . 

t What is the matter 
. said she, when we came up staur# 
the drawing-room. ' Mr. Ii^win^^ 
has happened to Richard? 
he is not .ill, though he seems so, nod . 
will har^y speak to any of us. He*ia. 
changed, I think, since he has cojne tOr 
live in Dublin among all the gay peo- 
ple— isn't it so ? But he ought not to ' 
be So surly when we are just going to 
leave you^ all. Indeed, Dick,' turning 
to him as he sat abstractedly gazing at 
her, with coquettish laughter in her 
eyes, *if you don't mend, 1 will take, a 
leaf out of your book aiM forget you 
in .turn, and take upon me to play the 
dignified when I come back to Clon- 
sallagh, after our grand visit to Bar- 
ronscourt. But no, you are really 
grieved, Richard ; 1 have vexed you — 
in truth, I did not mean itl' seeing, 
wdth sudden concern, the pain given 
him by her thoughtless jest. 

** Hie did not answer her ; but taking 
the little hand that rested on his shoal* 
der, pressed it for a moment between 
both his, and then starting up, left her. 
and me together, and entered into con- 
versation with Mrs. Power, in what 
would have seemed to a stranger a 
careless strain. I could easily account 
for this puzzling mood of his, but she 
was evidently at fault. 

Can you tell me, Mr. Irwin, the 
meaning of Richard's manner? He 
is not angry with me, I know ; 
there is something strange in his be-, 
haviour. May I venture to press him 
for the cause ? There is a vague sen- 
sation of fear over me concerniftg him 
— has he got into any scrape ?' 

* Perhaps, Miss Bessy,' said 1, 
gravely, * he is hurt at seeing you so. 
gay ip leaving your friends. 1 donbt, 
you do not know ail his heart towards 
yo».* , . 

1 looked steadily at her while I 

spoke, for I could not suppose her 
ignorant of Daly's passion ; and,,had\ 
1 seen one symptom of dupUpiiy^in^ 
her bearing, 1 hAd determined to 
my utmost efforts to free him from.hw^^ 
toils. She turned her soft .ipoAv. 

dcringly on mv face, and th^. 4 p 
live who could doutrt the truth 
fair open gaze. What she tl^e 

I know hot ; but it was a oqoi^h^cy 
^of volumes on my words, fear she past 
them down soon, and her sweet face 
2p 
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^ my eyes, I was thinking perhaps it 
the last time we might be reading 
together, and Edward laughed at me, 
and said he hoped I was not going to 
play Ootavia on your hands^ to finish 
the scene, and he made me angry, and 
X pretended to be very merry to puzzle 
him, and you too maybe. Well, I 
was thinking of all this, and longing 
to be once more back at Clonsallagh, 
to make sure my fears of that day 
would never come true, when the door 
opened, and in walked Master Oliver, 
looking for his whip or something. 

« * Hallo, you here, miss — what 
are you reading? Tom Jones — ehr 
What’s this— Trench ?* I laughed. 

* No — Latin. And are you a scho- 
lar, miss? Upon my conscience, you’re 
a very pretty one, at all events.’ Just 
then pap, a came in. ‘ You know all is 
fair between cousins, sir,* said he, 
winking at papa, and he suddenly took 
my hands and kissed me. 

I was choked with anger, and pull- 
ing away my hands, told him he was 
very insolent; but he laughed, and 
shook his whip at me and ran off. I 
expected certainly papa would have 
been furious with him, but instead of 
that he called me a little fool, and said 
that he was a good young man, but 
perhaps a little rude in his manners, 
but that he was our relation, and I had 
no cause to be so indignant ; that it 
was necessary for him that we should 
not quarrel with the Meredyths ; that 
prudery was not dignity and, in 
short, 1 got a lecture, and wasn't a 
bit convinced ; but as to marrying him, 
that is }oo ridiculous. But I know 
papa wishes us to be very civil, and 
bores himself to death to be so, walk- 
ing out through the farms fed talking 
to the people, which you know he. 
always detested doing, and then driv- 
ing out in the poney-chaise with old 
Mr. Meredyth, and sitting late aftef 
dinner with him and my * elect,’ you 
wot, and some hunting, rough sort of 
men who come ^re, for there are 
very few ladies mr come ; and then 
th^ talk of drains, and green crops, 
aftergrass, and horses, and train- 

. ij^, and light-weights, and anon of 
'Soups aud sauces, in the smence of 
which both father and son are skilled ; 
in the first perhaps the taste is ac- 
quired, for he is not a fool, and when 
fie chores can be agreeable, but in the 
son it is, I am sure, hereditary, and 


he eats and drinks like a pig. You 
know papa can care for none of these 
things, so you see you need not fear 
that our stay will be long, or that 
we shall not come back to Clonsallagh 
to love all its dear inmates better than 
ever; and for you, Richard — but I 
will not tell you all ; I might say you 
know very well, perhaps too well, al- 
ready how I am yours and you are 
mine.’ , 

It was about a week after this, 
when one morning Daly came in. 

* Irwin,’ said he, * I have been a fool 
to go on as I have been doing. I have 
been losing all remembrance of reali- 
ties in my love for Bessy. After all, 
what have 1 to offer her but my heart, 
which would justly seem a poor settle- 
ment in her father’s eyes. I can no 
longer waste my life in dreams ; 1 
must ami will up and be doing. I 
have been pondering over my pros- 
pects and they are nothing ; for study, 
if X had even a mind at ease and not 
tor lured by my perpetual distractions, it 
promises little except its own ex- 
ceeding great reward” of knowledge ; 
the bar and the church offer little en- 
couragement ; 1 have no interest to 
push me forward in either, and the 
recompense is a long way off. From 
my father I have nothing to hope; 
like all men who have taken their own 
way in matrimony, he would be parti- 
cularly determined his children should 
not take theirs ; not only would he, 
if he knew of it, forbid me to think of 
Bessy, but I firmly believe his first step 
would be to warn Power agaiusf^me, 
so I have come to a determination 
which this morning has luckily given 
me an opening to declare. My uncle, 
Sir Edward Daly, has written to offer 
Edward a writership in India. Ed- 
ward you know is a regular book 
worm, and is determined to die a 
chancellor, and will not hoar of it, and 
besides my mother is averse to his 
going, as she says the climate would 
kill him. Now for me it would be 
different; I am strong and hei^hy, 
and the climate would, if any thing, 
be beneficial to me. My uncle was 
but a younger son, and went out with- 
out any thing, and in ten years was 
worth thirty thousand pounds; half 
that would content me. < Oh, I know 
well what you are going to say; but 
I love my rather, Irwin. God ibrbid 
1 was to promise myself the purchase 
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of my happiness only by the event 
which my independence would involve. 
At all events I am deter mined, and 
all you can do is to encourage me, and 
to watch — oh, watch jealously over 
the treasure I leave in your charge.' 
1 asked him what she would say to 
his project. * I cannot tell,’ said he ; 
I have only now formed it. How 
could she judge? But this I know, 
she will trust me, and time and place 
will never change hePinow.* There 
was too much truth in his arguments 
and reason in his plan for me to be 
able to bring much against it ; indeed, 
before we parted I had nearly decided 
on the wisdom of its adoption, but I 
never knew by wtiat means Mr. and 
Mrs. Daly were brought to consent to 
this exile, as they, unlike me, were in 


ignorance of Richard’s motives and 
object. ' At first, I know, they were 
strpngly^ averse to it, hut they knew 
his ardent nature, and having never 
hitherto exerted ' their power ofi com- 
mand over him, hesitated io^ do JO 
now. Had he been directly forbidden 
by them, he would doubtless . have 
renounced the project. I believe where 
there is even only a moderate portion 
of intellect, a strong will is generally 
invincible, and such was his. Hc had 
never bent his energies on a settled 
purpose before ; his eager hopes gave 
vigour to his determination and bright- 
ness to his anticipations of quick suc- 
cess. These were at length infectious, 
and with his parent 'Ffull acquiesence 
it was arranged that in six weeks he 
was to sail for India. 


TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


Blame me as niucli as 'you like, my 
dear Sybel, for my silence, for I feel 
1 deserve blame, though, as 1 have 
often told you, my life here is so mo- 
notonous, that 1 have in general little 
to say. But lately 1 have been think- 
ing much of you, and of our long 
conversations regarding the luxuries 
of India ; and 1 remember well that 
all 1 could say had not the power of 
convincing you that, what in England 
might be considered Ivxuries, or, at 
any rate, unnecessary comforts, are 
absolutely required to keep us in tole- 
rable health in India. 

You scarcely believed me when £• 
assured you I should never wish for 
them, were 1 only living in dear 
England, or how very little they con- ® 
tributed to one’s real happiness. You 
cannot imagine the weary longing that 
comes over my heart, when in sickness 
or sorrow 1 think of home, though 

surrounded by every thing that F 

can give me ; yet, the pining for one’s 
^*ain countrie," makes all of little 
value. 

' Do yon leniember the lines that 
E—. copied kito my book ? 

Oh, grant me in a Chti»tian lanil, 

Aa 1 born to die ” 


riow often have I repeated theni, -as 1 
passed the melancholy-looking burial- 
ground, always made far away from 
the church in this country. But, my 
dear Sybel, 1 must not write so as to 
make you sad. That would be a poor 
return for all your welcome letters ; 
besides, I sat down with the. intention 
of sending you rather an amusing 
letter, viz. an account of my journey ^ 
when taking Frank to the beautiful 
Himalehs, (never call them Himalaya, 
that is quite wrong) and though you 
will find it difficult to believe that it 
was reaTly I, you must not imagine 
that 1 am exaggerating in the leaat-i« 
far from it I assure you. 

Well, I shall begin, as our story- 
books do, and tell you that once upon 

a time F was stationed at Delhi, 

and as my child was to go home in a 
fbw months, we determined to trv an^ 
keep him with us there, though, being 
four years old, it was scarcely prudent 
to expose him longer to such a cli- 
mate. BtUI, I thought wo nxight kpep 
him for our hot weather, by taking 
great care of him ; and, Delhi was 
not so unhealthy as some- of the other 
stations in the neighbourhood. Before 
the end of May, all the small portion 
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of colonr that he had gained in the 
preceding cold season^ and in the 
OTacing climate of the Hill Country, 
where we had passed the tiito previous 
summers, left his little cheeks; and 
in time the poor child began to suffj^r 
from the heat. He had constant fits 
of fever and ague, which severely 
tries the constitution of a grown-up 
person, and speedily undermines the 
tender frame of a child. Doses of 
quinine every ten minutes being un- 
availing, at last the doctor recom- 
mended me to take him to the. Hills 
again, as the only means of preventing 
a recurrence of the fever. My hus- 
band could not,, be spared from his 
official duties, and I could not leave 
him for the whole season alone ; so I 
asked a friend to receive my boy for 
me ; but , as he was too ill to be 
trusted only to native servants for 
the journey, (about two hundred 

miles,) I at last prevailed on F to 

let me take him myself to the foot of 
the Himalehs, where my friend Mrs. 
S— — made arrangements for meeting 
him. So 1 started on the 6th of 
July, with iny child in my palanquin, 
and two servants — a man and a wo- 
man — with me. 

I suppose you -know that a palan- 
quin is something like a couch, with 
Hght wooden sides and roof ; and the 
easiest position in it is lying at full 
length. In fact, as you never travel 
during the day, you always undress, 
and make yourself commrtable in 
your dressing-gown. 

You have eight men, (bearers,) fpur 
of whom carry you at once, two be- 
fore and (wo behind ; and the other 
four run alongside, and take their 
turn about every five minute^ Your 
servants travel in lighter conveyances 
than a palanquin, and have four men 
each. Then your clothes are packed 
in square boxes of equal size, and one 
is fastened to each end of a strong 
bamboo, which is them put on a rn^n’s 
shoulder, and he keeps up with the 
itest. . 

Then;^ to complete your luxuries / 
a man with a long torch in one hand, 
bottle of most dreadful oil in 
^Wither, keeps quite close to your 
in order to give light to 
Iwe bearers ; so you have the comfort 
ot toe smoke and toe smell the whole 

1 ■ ”0 ob- 

stacles^ and your baairert are strong, 


you go at the wenderful rate of three 
and a-half miles an hntir, or perhaps 
even four ! The whole set is changed 
every seven or eight miles. 

1 had almost foi^otten to mention 
another necessary attendant on . ,a 
journey in this country, viz. a native 
horseman, (called a Sowar) whose 
business is to keep all your bearers 
together, to see they do not put 
down your boxes, or run away with 
them, to make*^ them go fast, &c. &c. 
So he gallops backwards and^ for- 
wards, and with the most civil inten- 
tions, sends all the dust into your 
palanquin, generally not understand- 
ing half what one says, as these 
Sowars are servants of the native 
princes in the neighbourhood and 
have not much to do with the English. 
And now, my dear Sybel, I have often 
told you about a dak journey, but 
I do not think I have ever given 
you a clear account of what it meant, 
and I hope from my present descrip- 
tion you will be able to understand 
what luxuries I am about to .enjoy 
whenever I write that I am tt%velling, 
or am going to travel TlaA, and 
when you have finished my litter 
pray tell me by the next overland 
mail if you think it at all more com- 
fortable than travelling in England ! 

Well, off I started, I had four 
nights journey — stopping during the 
heat of the day, at small bungalows 
erected by government, for the con- 
venience of those unfortunates who 
are compelled, like myself, by some 
urgent reason, to make a journey dti 
the hot season. The first night was 
oppressive and sultry to a degree, 
the second was a little cooler, and 
all the different imocent reptiles were 
enjoying themselves. The frogs 
* croaked so loud that sleep was out 
of the question even had it not been 
for the snakes, who seemed to have 
taken a particular fancy to the road 
that night and kept coming under my 
bearers' feet, and they very obligingly 
threw me down every time they saw 
one. Five times in one hour, did 
they throw me down, and scream 
out, ** snake, lady, Snake,” and though 
I was not hurt, still you will allow 
it was not pleasant. 

However I reached, the h6use of 
our old friend Harry £ - — >■, at 
the end of that night, and after, a 
comfortable day's rest, agaml started. 
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When I had gone about ten milesi 
I felt sure we were going to have , 
a^ thunder storm, which came on • 
violently, very soon. The pouring 
rain speedily extinguished my torch, 
and we were in perfect darkness, 
excepting from the flashes of light- 
ning — then came the thunder exactly 
over our heads, and then the bearers 
said they must put me down and 
wait; however, I insisted on being 
taken into a village which we were 
just entering, and on* being placed 
under the projecting roof of a 
house until the storm should be 
over, for the rain was so violent 
that I feared the palanquin might be 
wet through, which would have been 
the means of giving my child a re- 
turn of his fever. So they did as 1 
told them, and, after about an hour 
and a halfs delay, we started again, 
and finished that night's journey 
without any other interruption. 

The last night we went on very 
well, and arrived at day-break at the 
small bungalow built just at the foot * 
of the hill, 

I cannot describe to you the beauty ] 
of these hills, rising at once from the 
fiat plains beneath them — so green 
when all around them is burnt up and 
withered — the change is instantaneous. 
Before you have ascended a quarter of 
a mile, there is scarcely a tree that 
you have seen below, and the cold in- 
creases rapidly ; besides the beauty of' 
all around you,, the change in the 
climate does you good at once, and 
ou feci revived, strengthened, and 
appier, long before you reach the 
station, Simlah, which is about forty 
miles from the foot of the first range 
of hills. The whole forty miles is one 
continued ascent and descent, far too 
steep to allow of any wheeled convey- , 
ances, and instead of a palanquin, 
ladies are carried by the hill men in a 
kind of covered arm-chair. We per- 
form this distance in about sixteen 
hours ; gentlemen riding do not take 
more than six or seven. 

These mountaineers are far more 
prepossessing in their manners than 
the natives of the plains~more an 
English cast of countenance too, if 
on can imagine a black Englishman ; 

mean they look more honest, Und 
have not the ci*ingipg civility of the 
inhabitants of the pfdns. When we 
went to ffimUdi in 19 ^, we began the 


ascent just before daybreak, and 94 
the suii rose I felt at ir I were on en- 
chanted ground. 1 had seen nothinw 
beautiful since I left England, and 1 
was perfectly delighted. F— ^ eii- 
joyed it too, nearly as much as tnytoli^ 
but you know he does not gO into 
raptures as I do, and then it was not 
new to him, which it was to me. 
Though I had been travelling for two 
nights and all that day, 1 could not 
resist a scramble again on a mountain 

side; and though F feared I should 

be knocked up, yet 1 would take with 
him what I thought was a short cut 
across a bill. It was about three miles, 
but I declare I was scarcely tired with 
good quick walking, v much to the 
astonishment of the hill men, who are 
not accustomed to see an Indian En- 
glish lady exert herself sq much. 

It was night when we reached Sim- 
lah, so I could not judge of it ; but the 
peculiar smell of the fir trees was most 
fragrant, and the soothing note of a 
bird I enjoyed much. I do not know 
its name, but as it is only heard at 
night, and is certainly not a nightin- 
gale, I believe it is some species of 
owl, and you may therefore add it to 
your .long list of my luxuries, for I do 
not think a musical owl is known in 
England. 

The “next morning imagine my 
delight at seeing the snowy range in 
the distance — oh, sq dearly against 
the bright sky ! The sight of ‘Sn6w 
even at so great a distance, warmed 
nfy heart — bow I wish I could describe 
it to you. Betweeq Simlah and the 
Eternal Snow there are four ranges ' 
of hills to the north, rising one . above ^ 
the other. The two nearest are cul- 
tivated, and most brilliant from a kind 
of barley forming part of the crops, 
which, when ripe, turns blood red. 
Behind these a range covered with 
trees to the top, chiefly firs of dif- 
ferent kinds ; then a higher stilt per- 
fectly bare and rugged, of a most beaa- 
tiful deep purple hue, and between 
them and the blue sky towers Uto 
highest range of the far-famed Hioia* 
lehs, upon which the snows never melt. 

1 cannot imagine any thing more grimd 
than an Indian sunset (for it is Still ifiie 
Eastern sky, though in this ddictiottt 
climate), when the red clouds are re- 
flected on the snow. SimllA itself is 
between seven and eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, andT die 
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highest peaks of these different ranges 
vary from twelve to twenty-five thou- 
aand feet 

To the souths east» and west of 
Simlab the hills are covered with trees, 
evergreen oaks> larch and fir of dif- 
ferent kinds, more resembling the 
cedar than English larch, wild fruit 
trees, &c., but the most splendid is the 
red rhododendron, which there grows 

into a tree, and is covered with im? 

11 ■ . ^ ‘ 


there is any part of India colder than 
England, but Simlah oertainlyis. July, 
August, and September are vei^y cold 
months, from the constant rain. Oh, 
eo refreshing when you have borne the 
heat for a few years, to find yourself 
enjoying a blazing fire, high above all 
the musquitoes, scorpions, centipedes, 
and other accompaniments . of the 
scorching hot months. 

At Simlah I had the pleasure of 


mense blossqms, some a paleiose '' working in my garden again, which is 
lour an,d others a'rieh crimson.' . * 

We used constantly to take j<»ig 
walks with my arm-chair ^ehind me, 
in case 1 were tired (you would not 
understand me if I called it by its 
right name), though at first 1 found 
it very difficult to walk up any steep 
ascent off the regular road, it gave me 
such a violent pain in my chest. Every 
one, 1 believe, experiences this on first 
being on so high a level. 

The*' shooting has great charm for 
the gentlemen, as there is some danger 
from the precipices besides, there is 
more honour and pf]ory in killing an 
immense bear than in murdering snipe, 

&c. 1 used to feel anxious though 
when they were out, aft^r the death 
of a poor servant (a hill man too.) 

The ground was slippery from rain, 
and he fell from a great height whilst 
cutting wood;< just where a deer had 
been Act by some of our party a few 
days before. • In one’ of our Jong walks 
we came upon a hill woman, who bad 
just put her baby to sleep; and as her 
way of doing so would astonish white 
mothers in general, I will tell you how 
they do' it. They place the infant on 
the ground, near a spring, under a 
huth, to ^eep the sun 6ff, and then 
hripg a narrow stream of water tq 
fall exactly on the crown of^jthe head, 
which is bare ; a hole is made in the 
’ ground immediately under, or rather 
behind the head, to carry off the water. 


impossible in "the plains, and the En* 
glisb fiowers flourish very well ; dah- 
lias were splendid from the seed you 
sent me, dear Sybel. 

Some of the inhabitants of Thibet 
come into Simlah. I never saw such 
strange looking mortals. I wa^ very 
anxious to purchase an ornament that 
the wobten wear ; it is a long strip of 
leather, upon which turquoises of dif- 
ferent sizes (sometimes mqre' than an 
inch long) and other ston.es are at- 
tached ; their hair hangs down , their 
backs in innumerable plaits, and this 
leather is fastened on their forehead, 
goes over the head, and hangs down 
in the middle of the hair ; it is more 
curiot^ than pretty, but 1 thought the 
turquoises might be of some value ; 
none of ..them wquld it how- 

ever. * 

You will think from this long di- 
gression that I quite forget F--^— 
was in Delhi, and - that 1 actually 
ascended the hills with my boy ; such 
is not the case, only the recollection of 
^Simlah comes over me literally like 
green in the desert, and 1 could not 
help enjoying its verdure a little*^^ I 
did not ascend a step ; 1 watched poor 
Jittle frank as far as 1 could see him, 
'and with rather a heavy heart I started 
at sunset on my return to * Delhi. 

Now my adventures were to begin. 
Bo not imagine that I endured any 
thing very remarkable; many others 


so that nothing but the head is wet, have had quite as much to go through 
and there the ohild aleeps as comfort- ^ as I had — in fact. 


ably as in a^dradle, the nrother or a 
bigger chUd sitting hear it. Their' 
"c'idea is that it stryngthens the poor 
little creatures. 

One could understand this treat- 
ment better if they used it in the 
^ where the heat is eo fearful, but 
talah there are only about six 
. > jf the year during which a fire 
® fiisagreeable. 1 dare say 
wiU find it difficult to believe 



every one must, if 
they travel at that season, (just before 
the usual commencement Of the ^raihe). 
However, I slfall tel! you the 
particulars, and I do not think 
; will reproach me for my luxuriee, for 
. a twelvemonth and a day at least. ' 

? The first night of \my 'downward 
journey over safely, and, 1 reached the^ 
i bungalow, whence 1 bad;; s&rlisd'liwo 
daye before for i^hille. 1 aTriv^ At 
; about five in th^^nlog, andimdiiot 
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been there half rd hour when another enoi^gh to drown a eftt» and , now 
palanquin arrived* These bungalows " rnslung and roaring furiously by I ' I 
are built to accommodate twp parties, got out of my palanquin^ and stood on 

so the fresh arrival, a gentleman, took a little bank just ai>ov6 the stream, 

possession of the second half of it The^ body of a native was whirled by 

You will hardly credit me when I me as 1 looked, down. Ah/* said 

tell you he, at that hour of the morn* my bearers, no doubt drowned at 

ing, arrived tipsy. This I soon dis: the village above." 
covered from the noise he made, and 1 felt a little in despair, I must coo* 
from the disrespectful manner and . fess. 

sneering expressions of the natives > 1 watched an old ruin, which had 

around. ,1 did feel asl^med for my « stood high and" dfy when 1 saw it last, 
countryman. ' j but was now in the middle of the 

I'he morning passed away slowly > stream, and I saw that the natives 
enough. About one o’clock, unfortu- were correct in saiying that the water 

nately, a friend joined my neighbour in was rising still. A number of people 

the other rooms, and very soon the were collected, intending to cross, and 

noise rather alarmed me ; at last they 1 saw a crowd on the opposite side 
became so disagreeable, that, aAer too. The flood had been so sudden, 
eating a few mouthfuls of luncheon, I that no one was at a)l aware of it until 
thought 1 would brave the sun rather coming near the river, 
than remain in their neighbourhood ; 1 thought of all at home, though as 

and at three I started — in my hurry yet my courage had not deserted me. 

leaving behind me every thing eatable, There I was, with every eye fixed 

excepting some tea and sugar, and a curiously on me — the only white face 
pomegranate. among them — and many had seldom. 

At the time I did not think it signi- if ever, seen a* white lady before. In 
fied, as I hoj^ed to arrive very early ^ about an hour the letter-carriers came 
the next morning at Harry, up to the halting-place (our post goes 

house, with whom you know I had on foot always' in this country). My 
stayed on my way to the hills. bearers saluted them by saying they 

Wbsih 1 started, it struck me that could not cross. ** Letter-carriers 
the heat was much less than I had ex- dare not wait," they replied, and put- 
pect^d at that hour of the day ; but it ting the bags on their head, they ap- 
did not occur to me what had caused preached the brink; There their cou- 
the comparative. coolness of the atmos- rage failed them^ and they resigned 
phere. 1 went on for six miles, when . themselves also to their fate. I knew 
I noticed my bearers speaking to every they would be able to swim across 
one they met, evidently asking ques- with so light a load, long before my 
tions ; and at last the Sowar rode up \ bearers could with my palanquin ; so , 
to tell me that 1 should not be able to * I hastily wrote a few lines with my * 
proceed, as the l ains had begun in the i pencil to Harry, telling him 1 was de. 
hills, and that every one they met told ^ layed by the Waters having rSen, and, , 
them the rivers were un fordable. — therefore, not to expect me until I 

(Bridges are impossible luxuries in arrived, h<^ing, too, that I should soon 
this part of the world 1) / #7/^® *^'® on, for that 1 had no- 

1 had never travelled at this time or 1 thing tb eat with me. I gave the note 
the year, and did not believe I should ' to the letter-carrier, and a rupee made 
find matters so bad as they repre- . the poor man very glad to take it for 
sented. Not a drop of rain either me. He had just told me his life was a 
had fallen near me, and I knew that very hard one. “ If," he said, poor 

Harry E-i would think I was de- runner is drowned in crossing a rivejr^ 

tained by illness, or that somethiug what do the English^ gentlemen say ? 
had happened, if I did not trtw W ] the poor man’s wife and childreii? 
the time I had told him ; so 1 dbsired f No,' they only roy ‘ How provoking^ 
them to go on, which command j all pur letters lost of such adw/" 

to amuse them, though they pbeyn|lb My consdence pricked me very 
and about six o’clock, p.m., 1 was' put for I felt that might probabW have 
down on the ground, close to a brook been my first thought, ba:d txty JSugHsh 
1 hj^ passed so lately with little ' tetters been lost. 

Frank ; then there was scarbuy water Night came ; and where was the 
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torch to be l^hted ? Not a hat within placed one at eaoh corner^with the 
a mile or more. 1 luckily had not \ month downwards, 
forgotten my lucifer ‘ matches^ and 1 j They took the mattrass and pillows 
lighted a piece of paper^ much to the^ ^ out of my palanquin, and rolled them 
astonishment of all around. I thought i up ; then they put it on this frail tafk 
every minute an hour, until they told ] and by means of ropes they took it 
me the water was lessening. About across, four of the men swimming 
ten the letter-carriers crossed swim- alongside, and holding it up. 
ming. As soon as it begins ^lessen, The moment it was put on, it sank 
it does so as rapidly as it risel^ and at about a quarter of a yard in the water, ' 
midnight they took me up, and went raft and all, but at last it was landed, 
into the water. I must say I trembled and the raff came back for unhappy 
not a little; but we safely reached the me. By this time I was nearly wet 
other side, and the bearers encou- through, for I had only a shawl wrap- 
raging me with hopes of getting on ped round me over my white dressing- 
wml, and I Aem, with hopes of a large gown. There was no use in delay, so 
reward if f did, we went on for declining the offer of being carried 
nearly two hours. down the steep bank, I held their 

Then the roaring of water showed hands firmly, and leaning all my weight 
US that another river was at hand. It on them, 1 jumped lightly on the 
was pitch dark, and 1 had nothing for raft, 
it but submission, when the bearers „ ^ 

told me tney could not go on till day- Deeply, deeplyi her heart would rue it." 

light I To make it pleas^ter, and 

tAe away all hopes of doing so, the How glad 1 felt that 1 was not very 
thunder began— first distant rumb- heavy; for even my weight sent it 
ling ; but soon loud claps and pouring under water, and 1 was obliged, in 
riun. They put my palanquin under order to balance myself, to kneel on it, 
some trees, and left the torch close Ito so I was thoroughly wet through. At 
me, to prevent its going out. The the other side 1 seated myself in my 
Sowar got off his horse, and sat under palanquin. There was a bu^alow, I 
it, and my poor hearers, in their light knew, about seven miles oft, and 1 
clothing, got all round me, to get as hoped to reach it soon ; hut fancy my 
much shelter as they could from the dismay at seeing that the whole eoun- 
palanquln. I thought of my mother try was a sheet of water ! 
and all at home, how litlle they The bearers said, There will be 
guessed the situation 1 was in; and five miles of this; the inundation has 
poor F-- . too, 1 knew would be reached it, and it is all low land ; then 


nearly frantic. You feel so lonely 
with only natives around you 1 

At last daylight came, atid the rain 
nekrly ceased. I tried to encourage ^ 
the bearers to go, on; but they omj 
told me the river was too high to at- 
tempt crossing it, and at last I said,^ 
^ Come and look, and 1 will walk.* 
You qan carry the empty palanquin." 

It ^ras about one hundred yard? 
lo the river, which" 1 found not so 
wide as the first, bat 1 was cure it was 
diaper, firom the smooth way in which 
the Water was rufoping. The bearers 
were aslumed ar se^ng me standing 
^ in my thin shoes on the muddy bank, 

* coming down ; so 

flW' At last began to exert them- 

A beggar wail found close by, who, 
^the hope of jiome^mdaoky ^rayelkpr,. 


comes the Marcanda river, where, 
perhaps, we shall have to wait twenty- 
four hours, for it is the largest of all 
the rivers here." 

Ifow 1 did long for that bungalow, 
and what 1 would have given for a 
^ little ted I I sat shivering, and I had 
been long enough in India to know 
that shivering there in July was any 
thing but what ought to be. 

Five weary miles of water we had to 
go '^through. When I saw the knee 
joint of h^Arers above the water, 
I was satisfied; but I saw it but 
rai^ely* Constantly it was waist deep, 
and constantly they stumbled with 
me; and from the poor creatures 
being tired and cold, they dould hot 
hold my p^anquin as high as they 
should have done, and constantly, 
therdlbre, was I th the water. I^had 
hot unrolled my mattrass, &c.| ak I 
was wet, 1 hop^ tn keep it a Jfitlts 
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dry for me when I changed my dress 
at the much longed for little bunga- 
low ; and the bottom of my palanquin 
being only rattaned, was of course no 
protection from the water. 

At ten o'clock^ a.m.^ we reached 
the Marcanda^ and about a mile on 
the other side I saw the bungalow. 
But such a river ! — the others were 
nothing to it. It was so much wider 
and so rapid. I was really frightened. 
1 must always have great faith in the 
power of my tears. I could not help 
itf I did begin to cry. 1 was tired out 
quite^ and not feeling strength enough 
leftj nor courage cither, to tell them 
to attempt the crossing, 1 sat there 
without speaking, with the tears rolling 
down my face. 

The poor bearers had certainly 
never seen a white lady cry before I 
They all seized my palanquin, collect- 
ing all the men that were on the bank 
to help them, and putting it on their 
beads, instead of their shoulders, they 
shouted out, ‘^Victory, victory over 
the Marcanda," and in we went. The 
water was in my palanquin the whole 
time. The bearers kept their heads 
above ; but we weVe washed down a 
long way. At last, to my great relief, 
f was placed on dry land again, and 
'sny poor bearers went back to bring 
my boxes over. 

They were almost exhausted, and 
I was glad to find a small bottle of 
brandy, F— . had put in for me, had 
not been left behind with my eatables. 
Don’t be shocked at my taking such a 
thing with me, Sybel ; ddk travellers 
always do ; in cases of sudden illness, 
or one of your bearers being bitten by 
a snake, it is most necessary ; so 1 told 
all the men with me they must a 
little English Tnedicine, and' after a 
few scruples they all did, with the ex- 
ception of the Sowars, who, being 
Mussulmen, would not of course touch 
it. 

This revived them, and 1 reached 
the bungalow ; it was occupied^ and at 
first I felt glad that 1 should get a little 
tea without the trouble of making it. 
1 was completely tired, 

I found one gentleman had taken all 
the accommodation ; his breakfast was 
prepared in a small room he vacated 
w me ; he sent, and bad it all carried 
. away 1^ So feeling I really was in 
want of something after all my fa- 
I was obliged to look for my 


own tea and sugar from mvitfUti^ub. 
Alas I that I had never given th^ U 
thought before 1 The tin Cji^blatar 
had opened, and the sugar had disap- 
peared, and tife tea was swimniing 
about quite unfit for use. 1 still flat- 
tered myself the gentleman might have 
the civility to oner me a part of his 
breakfast ; but not a thought of the 
kind entered his head, and 1 was top 
English to put myself under the obli- 
gation to him by ctsking for any. 
With some difiiculty I extricated my- 
self from my wet clothing, which 
refreshed me a little, and again 1 
started. What specinwns 1 have 
given you of our countrymen in India I 
I must say I was truly unfortunate. 

Here 1 had fresh bearers — the eight 
that brought me to the bungalow had 
been with me from five o’clock the 
evening before till eleven that day- 
eighteen hours ; the Sowars had been 
rather longer, and really scarcely a 
complaint had escaped them. They had 
gone through a great deal of fatigue, 
and had they chosen to put me down, 
and run away, I was quite at their 
mercy. They might have robbed me 
of any thing they liked, for even had 
they been discovered, I should not, 
in all probability, have recognised 
them ; but they have a sort of inhe- 
rent respect for a white face : ladies 
constantly travel alone, and I never 
heard of any one losing the smallest 
article. They seemed very well pleased 
with my rewai’d, and began telling 
me their names, that I might ask for 
them if 1 came that way again. 

After leaving the bungajpw^ and 
Us courteous tenant, 1 was very thank- 
ful to find the road^ better. 1 had 
one more* river to cross, on a raft 
similar to the one 1 had before ; but 
it was near a village, and better con- 
structed, and they were able to get 
%ome blankets to keep me dry. J 
went on all day, and about midniglit 
again we came to another river. They 
put my palanquin on their heads, and i 
took me over in it. J was brave afte^ 
the Marcanda, and uttered not a Syl- 
lable of fear. , - 

In an hour after that, 1 heard a great ' 
shouting, and a number of tordiea 
were seen through the l^ees; son^ 
Sowars galloped up to inquire if ^it 
was my palanquin, and" I found Hioriy ' 
had sent an elephadi to meet ip 
case tbe water-had extended In. tins 
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direction. . The poor^ letter-carrier 
had reached safelj^ and, nij note had 
been deliverer^ 

Last not least, under the circuzn- 
Stances# even when an elephant was 
concerned# was a boa with a cold fowl 
and some bread# and as 1 had eaten 
nothing since my hasty luncheon cn 
Thursday# and it was then Saturday 
morning# 1 really was very glad to 
see it. The servant with the box did 
not know what it contained. He was 
a Hindoo ; and it is as much' against 
their prejudices to touch a fowl# as it b 
against those of a Mussulman to touch 
a pig. H&wever# he had been a servant 
of F— 's#'%d was too much horrified 
at. thinking what I had gone through 
to mind# and out came the fowl in hb 
fingers# and the bread likewise# and 
then he gave me a fork# carefully hold- 
ing it by the prongs I 

1 was almost too much tired to eat# 
and I found something to drink would 
be more acceptable at first. 1 could 
not fancy wine, which Harry had also 
sent# and as I did not like to mount 
the elephant at that time of night# 
feeling too much tired to bear the 
shaking of the animal# .i‘4old them 1 
would remain in my palanquin# and 


sent on a Sowar to announce my aip- 
proaoh. 

It was three o'clock in the morning 
when I reached Harry's house# and 
very thankful I was to do so# and to 
get at last a cup of tea. 

My ill fortune did not desert me 
when I continued my journey, the 
rains having become general over the 
country# and I was twelve hours beyond 
the usual time; hut 1 met with no 
serious discofiifort# and at last reached 

Delhi— finding poor F frightened 

out of hb wits nearly. He had sent 
the carriage to bring me in the last 
twenty miles# which helped me greatly, 
though the roads were such as no 
English coachman would have cared 
to drive over. 

1 had never such an expedition be- 
fore or since# and 1 most sincerely 
trust I shall never be obliged to make 
another journey during the month of 
July, in that very luxurious country ! 

And now# my dear Sybel# 1 am 
afraid you are sadly tired of me# and 
this is the last safe day for the over- 
land letters# Pray write and tell me 
what you think of me as a heroine ! and 
believe me ever yours affectionately# 

M. R. G. 


A NIGHT WITH MEPHISTOPHELES. 

PROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAftSRS OP COUNT SIOIBMUND D- 


So^E fifty years Hiave noW elapsed 
since# after completing# at Heidelberg# , 
a course of sfudy# mrected, 1 must 
confess# more, by the suggestions of a 
'Uruant fancy#',' to one;\i^m birth ands 
fortune rendered independ^t of con- 
trol# than based on aqy solid plan of 
^ mental discipline^ resolved# before 
a^tlihg down fomfe .on my paternal 
d(Hnainin I'huriiigia# to indulge, my- 
' ® the 

^ coiiptr^s of Europe. 

far less frequently visited by, 
i ;? jiy countrymen than , appeared 

tp me, nevertheless# Mpi the -close 
- .connexion hetweemth^uittiotts at Uidlr 
period of mutual 

the more fraught to 'a 


German nobleman. And having 
adopted,' from a strange half Jew# 
half Moorish professor of Oriental 
languages at my Alma Mater# a 
taste for researches of an occult cha- 
racter# I longed to prosecute them in 
the famed Bitilioteeh Reale of Madrid, 
where# to bUslidless stores of printed 
volumes, and ,MSS. of every age and 
country# were added unwonted facili^ 
ties for their free and unmolested eoik^ 
saltation. , ^ 

No soouer/ therefore# had t ex- 
hausted the- few, lighteif, resources of , 
Madrid# than, on the approach of 
winter, fid*', favourable for/ sedentary 
pursuits# 1 occasionally udiiled vfuj 
a^^ble# !fooug|f ^ot#\ 1' fear# viry 
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profitably spent hours in the privi- 
leged literary establishment before- 
mentioned ; whose ancient Gothic hall, 
lined with the scanty wisdom and 
laborious trifling of centuries, pre- 
sented, to a mind constituted like 
mine, a species of dissipation more 
congenial than scenes of livelier ex- 
citement. 

1 often availed myself of the smat- 
tering of Spanish acquired from the 
mongrel being already alluded to, for 
holding brief intercourse with the 
courteous and friendly librarian ; who, 
though a churchman and a monk, was 
as exempt from bigotry as any sincere 
votary of an exclusive religion can ever 
hope to be. In his countenance, if 
not his words, might be read that he 
echoed in his heart my indignant 
youthful sallies against the barbarities 
of which the real or supposed prose- 
cutors of my pet studies had so often 
been the victims. On day, however, 
on my closing a huge folio record of 
cruellies, on whose authors I indulged 
in a more than usually ill-judged tor- 
rent of vituperation, he put a calm 
and gentlemanlike period to my ebul- 
lition, by saying — 

You can never, my dear count, 
form a dispassionate verdict on these 
matters till you have endured trans- 
migration into the person of an inqui- 
sitor of the sixteenth century. To 
judge aright, or even with tolerable 
fairness, of the conduct, not merely of 
a set of men thus remote from our- 
selves in period, opinions, and educa- 
tion, but of the actions and motives of 
our next-door neighbour, we must 
flrst learn to think, and feel, and ap- 
preciate, as he does, on all the great, 
and many of the minor affairs of life ; 
and if we confess this to be impossible, 
leave his actions to be scrutinized, and 
their meed awarded by a higher and 
more competent tribunal/’ 

A rebuke so mild and gracious was 
unanswerable save by a bow of grate- 
ful submission* The good padre 
pressed my band in token of uninter- 
rupted amity, and left the bail to pur- 
sue his avocations elsewhere. 

I had not observed, till the close of 
my colloquy with the worthy father, 
that it had a not unattentive listener 
in the shape of a little decrepit man- 
in person the h^au ideal of a famished 
alchymist, and with eyes (which, at the 
idos^ of my remarks, I first perceived 


to be fastened with the most searohmg 
scrutiny on my face) of that unearthly 
brightness which we uncons^dousiy 
associate with the pursuit of forbidden 
studies, or the possession of unhallowed 
powers. 

This singular individual, on whose 
strange physiognomy the rays of the 
setting sun, from one of the high win- 
dows under which he sat, shed a sort 
of lurid illumination, while his thin 
and impalpable figure, mingled almost 
imperceptibly with the dark shadows 
beneath — remained, like myself, seem- 
ingly absorbed in his studies for per- 
haps a couple of hours after the depar- 
ture of the librarian ; whefl^, rising to 
replace on its shelf the curious volume 
he had been perusing (which I knew, 
from a late reference to it myself, to 
be of a mystical and magical charac- 
ter), he advanced towards the table 
where 1 was transcribing, and said, 
with an air of urbanity which sat ill 
on his sharp malicious features — 

1 fear, young gentleman, much as 
I respect the ardour for study mani- 
fested by your praiseworthy forgetful- 
ness of time, that, as an h(d)Hueo( this 
place, I must remind you of the arri- 
val of the hour for locking the doors ; 
and though /, personally, should not 
feel materially inconvenienced by the 
prospect of passing a night in the ex- 
cellent company ” (this was said witTi 
a sneer) of the holy saints and re- 
vered theologians here assembled, a 
heretical Lutheran, and moreover a 
young one, might not feel the forced 
association so desirable.” 

Indeed,” replied I, a little piqued 
by the oblique hit at once at m^ creed 
and juvenility, ** had 1 a good m’e, and 
a flask of I^enish foa companions, not 
to mention,” (bowing ironically in re- 
turn), **the advantage of the society' 
of a gentleman of your venerable years 
£^d experience, 1 should think very 
little of being locked up for a night in 
a place so calculated to give birth to 
a thousand fantastic revenes, and to 
people either sleeping or waking 
dreams with images of the most unw 
que and exciting description." 

Say you so, young man ?" rejoined 
my companion, his little deep^set eyes 
kindling like sparks issuing from the 
womb of night at the touch of the hoof 
of some passing palfrey. 
topp r added he, gliding with the ease 
of an adept into my native language, 
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find suiting the action to the word, by 
grasping my hand in ratification of the 
tacit engagement I had incautiously 
formed^ without an idea of being taken 
auwJbdde la lettre. 

Ashamed^ however, like all young 
fools, to back out of an idle bragga- 
docio, and really desirous, besides, of 
seeing and hearing more of the extra- 
ordinary person who had testified a 
reciprocal and flattering wish to forego 
his night’s rest for my society, I sig- 
nified my acquiescence; provided(which 
was very unlikely) the officiating func- 
tionaries should be careless enough to 
leave their unestimated treasures of 
literature tb the nocturnal mercies of 
two foreigners and possible incen- 
diaries like ourselves. 

Bah 1” exclaimed my polyglot 
friend, selecting for the expression of 
his contempt perhaps the European 
monosyllable most expressive of its 
superlative degree, “ let me alone for 
that! We have only to ensconce 
ourselves in the deepening shadows of 
yonder almost impervious recess, and 
to forbear replying when the shrill 
cracked voice of the old porter Diego 
summons all ‘ Senores Caballeros estu- 
dianteSf (few indeed and far between, 
in this age of Boeotian Spanish illi- 
teracy), to quit the premises on which 
the approach of the Avc Maria may 
find them lingering, and the business 
is done. 1 question if, after sun down, 
friend Diego would encounter, even 
lantern in hand, the grim array of 
folios which frown on either side of 
him, in a progress of discovery into 
the gloomy depths of this vast den of 
departed literature. To do so at the 
risk of encountering there a heretic, 
and** (with a slight hesitatiq,n, and sar- 
donic grin which might have supplied 
the hiatus less favourably), a philo-' 
sqpj&er, would, 1 am sure, baffle his 
courage, l>acked by all the array of 
canonized worthies, and friars mili- 
tant who might descend from their 
shelves to aid him in the adventure. 
But hark ! I hw his step shuffling 
along the oorridOT. Down ! down 1” 
exoliumed be, rath^ unceremoniously 
'pushinff me behind ^e massy read- 
ing- desk; while (as 1 afterwards 
remembered) h was at no apparent 
palus to remove out of the sphere of 
the old man’s impe^ect vision, his owfi 
1^8 conspicuous yet uot whcdly invi- 
sible person, ' 


I confess that, even while antici- 
pating nothing more alarming tfaan a 
night’s incarceration with a somewhat 
questionable personage, the hollow 
sound of the porter’s massy keys,, while 
yet hanging at his girdle, inspired me 
with a very unheroic thirst for deli- 
verance; and nothing but the vice- 
like grasp (very disproportioned, by 
the way, to his apparent decrepitude) 
with which 1 was held down by my 
new acquaintance, and the impossibi- 
lity of traversing, with sufficient rapi- 
dity, a room of such enormous dimen- 
sions, in the door of which the keys 
aforesaid already sonorously grated, 
prevented my throwing shame aside, 
and making what is called, in jail par- 
lance, a “ bolt ” for my liberty. 

But the matter was now past re- 
medy. The turnkey’s receding steps, 
and the successive harsh sounds of the 
locking up of exterior gates, had died 
on the ear ; and not caring to forfeit, 
at the outset of our nocturnal adven- 
ture, my character for courage with 
my unaccountably formidable and do- 
mineering new friend, I made a vir- 
tue of necessity, and said, as gaily as 
I could— 

" Well, here we are for the night — 
if«we only had the fire and the flask 
of Rhenish.” 

** You don’t think I would embark 
unprovided on an enterprise of this 
nature. Mein Herr,” replied the old 
man, with an attempt at jocularity at 
utter variance with the saturnine ex- 
pression of his cadaverous counte- 
nance. “ 1 thought you Burschffli of 
Heidelberg, knew better than not to 
be aware that if sorrow is dry, so also 
is conversation ; especially in an old 
disconsolate place like this charnel 
house of literature, where the removal 
from its shelf of one antediluvian vo- 
lume cannot be effected without rais- 
ing a dust, as if all the owls that ini^ 
hit your deserted castle at Rahsnstoin 
were fluttering at once from their 
perch of centuries.*’ 

^ 1 need nof say that this direct allu- 
sion ,to the precise scenes of no^y birth 
and education, by an individuid whom 
I had never before set eyes on, and 
who, to the best of my beliaf, had ae 
little opportunity of becoming ao- 
quainted with them, as I had hitherio 
eiyoyed for plating of kts whmro-. 
about,” made me fee], $)r .tbe first 
time, thoroughly unoomwtsble tnmj 
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strange position ; nor did the genial 
influence either of the small portable 
brasero, disclosed by mine host (who 
tiest knew how the devil it came there) 
from beneath the carpet of the reading- 
^loi its two attendant meerschaums^ 
or eren of the flask of exquisite Johan- 
nisberg by which they were appro- 
priately flanked, suflice for long to 
dispel the disagreeable sensations 
awakened by the abrupt mention of 
aternal localities, 
hey were gradually forgotten, 
however, and at length totally ab- 
sorbed in the fascinations of a con- 
versation more racy and original, 
perhaps, than ever flowed from mortal 
lips, however highly gifted. And if, 
after skimming across the surface of 
ancient and modern literature, history, 
past and present, men and manners, 
familiar and remote, with the ease and 
rapidity with which some strong- 
winged sea-bird, after balancing for a 
moment on the crest of one fast-shift- 
ing wave, suddenly appears surmount- 
ing in conscious power the summit of 
another — those pinions were ambi- 
tiously stretched into realms of air 
beyond the legitimate scope of man’s 
investigation — no young and ardent 
student, no German one especially, 
will doubt that, like other forbidden 
pleasures, the very questionable auda- 
city of my new friend’s speculations 
enhanced their hold of my juvenile 
fancy. 

We were soon deep in the myste- 
ries both of mind and matter ; and 
when, by disquisitions equally saga- 
cious and profound, intermingled with 
a vein of sarcasm which lent them but 
too resistless a zest, he had aroused 
all the latent propensities of my na- 
turally restless and inquisitive mind, 
he suddenly reverted, for the first 
time, to the tenor of my conversation 
with the librarian, and said — 

"That was a shrewd remark to 
come from an old cowled grey-beard, 
that to judge (even superficially and 
preposterously, as men alope do or can) 
of the actions of other persons, you 
ought to identify yourself with them 
in wtb, education, original character, 
inherent feelings, and acquired preju- 
dices, as well as all the minor circum- 
stances of social position and acciden- 
tfd associations, which make the inside 
of one man’s mind differ as absolutely 
from those of his neighbour the 


external form of his body, or ei^res- 
sion of his features.** . 

" This is all very wellf and Very 
true,** said I, writhing rather impa- 
tiently under the first approach to a 
truism, which had lent a common-place 
character to my friend’s truly unique 
lucubrations ; but how is such identi- 
fication as you require to be attained ? 
We cannot walk out of our own bo^es 
to take even a hasty inventory of the 
mental furniture of our neighbours.** 
And why not, young gentleman?*’ 
asked my new friend very composedly, 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe, 
while I involuntarily looked up, to 
see how far the enhanced twinkle of 
his eye, coupled with the incoherence 
of his last question, might be referred 
to the influence of the second bottle of 
impayahle lludesheimer which had 
found its way from the recesses of his 
flowing gaberdine. " And why not ?’* 
reiterated he, after a glance had 
sufficed to satisfy me that potations 
more stimulating certainly than I had 
ever before found my native beverage, 
had affected Mm no more than an 
aguadiuntes glass of iced water at the 
Puerto del Sol. 

As 1 naturally paused for an answer 
to a question not dreamt of ” as yet 
in ray juvenile " philosophy,” my ex- 
traordinary vis a vis came at once to 
the point. 

** If,” said he, with affected ironical 
humility, " I gathered rightly the im- 
port of your late incredulous remark, 
it bore the implied wish of Count 

Sigismund D ” — (at this explicit 

mention of my Christian and surname, 
innocent as they were, I winced like a 
convicted criminal) — "to be* put in 
possession of the means of becoming, on 
special ocoosiuiiH, and for a limited 
,time, the inhabitant of any mortal 
'tenement, a temporary residence 
within which might appear desirable, 
for purposes either of increased ac- 
quaintance with, or adequate appre- 
ciation of the conduct, character, 
and motives of the party ordinarily 
domiciled therein. The wish, Herr 
Graf, is a verv natural one, springioff 
partly from a laudable ancestral cur^ 
osity, hereditary in your race, wl^ob 1 
should be the last person in the world 
to discourage. And I am happy, sin- 
gularly happy,” added he, ms eyes 
illuminated with a highly fiendish 
twinkle, "to hare }t m mj power 
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tib^** . ' - 

#* Dd yoiiitee thissring?" ^sked he, 
handing to me one of thb smallest ' 
8ize> and most admirable,' evidently 
antique workmanship. **By lending 
it, as I am quite disposed to do, to so 
promising a votary of the occult 
sciences, I shall enable you to locate 
yourself, with all the familiarity of a 
deniaen, in any human bosom which it 
may import you specially to inhabit 
and explore^ But as the unlimited 
privilege of such domiciliary visits 
would be equally troublesome to 
Qth^Si and fatiguing to yourself, my 
invariable^practice is to restrict it to 
three, while the ring, on the faith of 
German honour and probity”— (a per- 
ceptible sneer)— must be replaced 
with me, to save the desagrcmens of a 
forcible resumption, within the period 
of three years. With a view to the 
former limitation of the privilege, I 
strongly advise you not to waste it 
rashly on idle curiosity, but reserve it 
for the weightier epochs of your his- 
tory ; while the restriction of your 
tenure to thVee years will, I doubt 
not, sufficiently remind you not to let 
these elapse without availing yourself, 
ta>the permitted extent, of such rare 
and precious opportunities.” 

If I looked up before to ascertain 
whether my companion was sober, it 
was^ not with any doubt of his decided 
insanity that I now rather averted ray 
eyes from his unseen, but nut less for- 
cibly remembered features. Their 
whole expression, wild, unearthly, and 
painful as I had jfelt it to bo during 
even thj most flowing period of our 
genial intercourse, now deepened my 
conviction tha^. the rare talents and 
commanding intellect of tffis singular 
person were, as too frequently hap-, 
pen^ rendered valueless by mental 
aberration— at least that degree of it 
on particular subjects, which, in me* 
dical phrase, is styled ** hallucina- 
tion.” To argue with persons so cir- 
cumstanodd, is proverbially fruitless ; 
to incense them, (skuate^ especially, 
as we then were, aF a distance from 
all possihility of human intervention,) 
absurd and .irapolkiib ; and whether, 
(aa^ if the power of the ring had 'ex- 
tended Jto myself, 1 should probably 
have detected,) 1 ace^ted it with any 
latent idea of its |>es$i^lc!,. eflbacy, I 
at the time persuaded myself 1 did so 


at the simple suggestion of benevolent 
compliance with the morbid fancy of 
an old crack-brained, though highly- 
gifted victim of monomania. 

Be my motives what they might, 
my companion was too politic to (ques- 
tion or analyse them ; or by investigat- 
ing the extent of my belief, in his wild 
assertions, to pique me into doubt or 
refutation of them, or startle roe from 
acceptance of a boon, on the supposi- 
tion of its r(?Ality, of so very equivocal 
a nature. Taking deliberately from 
his Anger the little antique, and hold- 
ing it to the hrasero, so as to let light 
fall on its hieroglyphical emblems — 

** On the position of these,” said 
he, "depends either the potency or 
utter harmlessness of this unique gem. 
In case of sudden emergency arising, 
in which you may wish to invoke its 
aid, I recommenu you to wear it ha- 
bitually — only reversing, on such spe- 
cial occasions, its mystic sym*bols, so 
that the head of Isis, here represented, 
may point towards the party whose 
locum tenetiH you ore inspired with the 
wish to become.” 

I mechanically accepted, and drew 
on the ring, feeling, as a shudder 
crossed my frame in so doing, us 
foolish as an esprit fort when betrayed 
into superstitious feelings by the reci- 
tal«of a ghost story. Nothing ro,ore 
passed on the subject ; yet, long as we 
had already sat, and rapidly as the 
night now waned, nqy friend’s conver- 
satioi^'j^owers were as ine&austible 
as ever. But I no longer listened 
with the same interest. Confidence^ 
had given place to well-founded 
cion either of insanity or imposture ; 
and as all trace of the former re- 
mained confined to a single topic, the 
idea of the lattei' necessarily gained 
ground in my mind. 

It was not then to be wondered at 
if (in spite of his specious warnings 
against idle curiosity, nay, perhaps in 
consequence of them) I gradually 
yielded to the temptation of subjecting 
to the first ordeal of scrutiny theinterlor 
economy of my Mysterious rw a ew; or 
rather (as reason preferred (krignating 
the process) proving, on the «d^i^ 
himself, the fallacy bf hta vacated 
nostrum. After a p^led of consider* 
able hesitation, ocoasiotied, partly by 
the secret repugnance I &}t to 
fying wysolfv mn in ajicnrl, Irith * 
creature from whom^y 
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volted, and partly by a vague fecW of 
oiFending a being of whose power 
and energies, even in madness and de- 
crepitude, I experienced an unac- 
countable dread, 1 seized a moment 
when the old man, exhausted perhaps 
by his long vigils and incessant con- 
versational exertions, had leaned back, 
as if dozing, in his chair — to turn, un- 
perceived, the position of the mystic 
talisman, and to point, in pushing over 
to him the small remnant, of the yet 
unfinished third bottle of Rhenish, 
the head of the fatal figure towards its 
late possessor. 

My disappointment — which, con- 
scious how childish it was, I shrunk 
from confessing to myself— on per- 
ceiving, after the lapse of a few mi- 
nutes, no change in my personal iden- 
tity, was at the moment compensated 
by fiattering myself that the attempt 
to invade the penetralia of his bosom 
had at least remained unsuspected by 
its object. A peal of shrill and sar- 
donic laughter, into which he suddenly 
burst, soon undeceived me. 

** And so you thought. Mein Herr 
Bursch,’* exclaimed he, with a grin of 
mingled contempt and exultation, *‘to 
indulge that idle curiosity which 1 
warned you was the weakest point of 
your weak character, by striving to 
transfer your pigmy fragment of a 
soul into a receptacle, the boundless 
capacities of which would soon have 
taught it the lesson of its own utter in- 
significance! Well is it for you, rash 
boy ! that the attempt to identify your- 
self with me was as fruitless as the 
idea was presumptuous ! Success in 
it, had it been possible, would have in- 
volved consequences which, were I to 
unfold them, would freeze the current 
of your youthful blood ! But though, 
like a skilful master workman, I may 
defy puny efforts to unlock my secrets, 
even with a key of my own providing, 
it is fit you should pay the penalty of 
the meditated treason. Your attempt, 
abortive as it has proved, must stand 
for one of the three chances, (not, as I 
hinted, with your turn of mind to 
have been thus thrown away) which 
were afforded you of ascertaining how 
you stood with your fellow-mortals. 
The remainder I foresee you will, in 
the waywardness of folly, misuse as 
signally as you have done the first; 
but in these, or any of your concerns, 
you cannot now expect me to take a 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 155. 
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jot of interest. All 1 stipulate for — 
since my promise forbids my instant 
resumption of the forfeited’ ring — Is 
its being punctually deposited this day 
three years on the altar of the ruined 
chapel in the castle of Rabenstein. 1 
might, were I revengeful, assign you a 
more distant pilgrimage; but, with 
your restless character, home will pro- 
bably be the last place where you will 
voluntarily be found. And now^ 
young man, to sleep with what appe- 
tite you may ! Henceforth, 1 hold no 
farther converse with one unworthy 
of my condescension.’* 

It would be hard to say whether 
regret at failure — shame under detec- 
tion — or surprise at what seemed the 
supernatural prescience of the myste- 
rious being before me, predominated 
ill the complicated feelings with which 
1 writhed under his scornful rebuke. 
1 gazed at him as the expiring embers 
of the hrasero threw their lurid light 
on his wizard lineaments, till they as- 
sumed, in my imagination, a demoniac 
character ; and instinctively pushed my 
chair as far as possible from contact 
ivith the diminutive and contemptible 
form in which lay shrouded the ener- 
gies, bodily and mental, of a giant. 
So thoroughly did my excited fancy, 
by degrees, recoil from him, and so 
rapidly did dislike and contempt ex- 
pand into absolute loathing, that, had 
not sleep sheltered him from all save 
a coward’s vengeance, the temptation 
to invade his mysteries might not im- 
probably- have been succeeded by the 
more irresistible one to deprive him of 
life! To return, at morning light, 
his hateful gift was the fixed purpose 
of my soul. Visions of denouncing 
him, as a cheat and dabbler in forbid- 
den arts, t(f the proper authorities, 
succeeded to thoughts of blood in my 
excited imagination, till, exhausted by 
a night of intense emotion, and heated 
by the wine 1 had unconsciously 
quaffed, 1 at length fell asleep. 

The morning sun streamed brightly 
through every window of the vast 
hall, when my eyes again opened to 
its rays. They lit up with unwonted 
cheerfulness the long dark array of 
ponderous folios, banishing, during 
their brief sojourn, the oimmerian 
darkness of many an obscure recess, 
and rendering completely visible, in 
all its length and vastness, an apart- 
ment never perhaps, at any less privi- 
2 Q 
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leged hour, so thoroughly illuminated. 
I rubbed my ejes, and cast them in 
the hated, yet inevitable direction of 
my sleeping boon companion. He 
was not there ! Brasero^ pipes, bot- 
tles, all relics of an orgie probably 
unique in the locality, had vanished 
with him ; and the huge reading-table, 
whose sanctity they had so lately out- 
raged, reposed as calmly unsullied, as 
if never desecrated by aught more 
profane than some canonized legend. 
Or richly-illuminated missal. 

1 looked at my watch. The morn- 
ing was certainly far advanced. 
Diego, (between whom and an acknow- 
ledged frequenter of the library, it 
was very possible to suppose some 
compact, or collusion,) might have al- 
ready entered, and, for his own sake, 
afforded assistance in removing the 
evidence of his criminal connivance. 
But when, in this belief, I tried the 
massy doors, they were still fast 
locked ; and when the old porter at 
length, to my great joy, came hobbling 
to open them, his air of unfeigned 
amazement, and scarcely prevented 
swoon of apprehension, on perceiving 
a living proof of his over night’s ne- 
gligence, would have acquitted him, 
^fore any tribunal in Christendom, 
of a previous hand in the transaction. 

This being the case, the old func- 
tionary was no less glad to turn me 
out of his precincts than 1 to be so 
emancipated ; and I turned my back, 
1 blush to say, for ever on the learned 
treasures of ihe Bihlioteca Reale. Of 
the being with whom they must ever, 
in my mind, remain associated, no 
more was ever seen or heard ; and 
had not the ring on my finger borne 
its silent testimony to tl^e reality of 
the interview, I should, ere long, have 
set ddwn the whole for a bona fide 
dream, inspired by a chance locking 
up in so peculiar and exciting a 
bivouac. 

I should have forthwith quitted 
l^drid, had I not been unconsciously 
induced to lingw by an affaire du 
cceur, savouring^lmost as much of 
romance as my nocturnal adventure. 
Accident had put it in my power to 
render, during the period of a brief 
but sanguinary insurrection, the most 
efisential services to the family of a 
wealthy inhabitant of Madrid, to 
whose care 1 had beeti consigned by 
a German correspondent; and his 


daughter, rescued, by my interposi- 
tion, from a band of intoxicated ma- 
rauders, had awakened in .my breast, 
by her devoted gratitude, as well as 
her rare charms of person and mind, 
an hourly increasing passion. 

As long as its demonstrations were 
confined to daily visits at her father's, 
and attentions, the more acceptable, 
perhaps, that they were unobtrusive, 
Juanita’s reception of them had been 
abundantly • encouraging ; nor could 
the most timid lover have long failed 
to construe into proofs of sincere and 
growing partiality, the enhanced sparkle 
in her eye, and flush on her cheek, 
which marked my daily approach. 
But no sooner had I, with the precipi- 
tance of youth and passion, perhaps pre- 
maturely disturbed this auspicious state 
of tacit encouragement, by an explicit 
avowal of my attachment and offer 
of iny hand, than a sudden damp 
seemed cast by it on the hitherto wel- 
come enjoyment of my society ; and 
Juanita — of whose reciprocal predilec- 
tion at least, therej could be no man- 
ner of doubt — if she did not, in com- 
pliance with her father’s expressed 
wishes in my favour, absolutely refuse 
my suit, was thrown by it into a state 
of melancholy abstraction, wholly in- 
compatible with that cordial accep- 
tance of it, on which I had, perhaps, 
too confidently reckoned. 

1 have said that to her father— a 
man of the world and of liberal ideas 
— difference of country, nay even of 
creed, presented no obstacle to an al- 
liance which gratified, by its nobility, 
his pride of birth, and more than"^atis- 
fied by its opulence, a disposition by 
no means grasping or mercenary. His 
chief wish in it, after all, was to pro- 
mote his only child's welfare and hap- 
piness, even at the sacrifice of her 
society; and sufficiently observant as 
he was, to have detected in her con- 
duct many irrefragable proofs of re- 
ciprocal affection, he was, like myself, 
utterly baffled in the attempt to recon- 
cile these i^kh her evident reluctance 
to accept my proffered hand. 

Nothing is so mtolerable to a young 
and ardent mind as suspense ; and 1 
could, after weeks spent thus between 
hope and fear, have ratW courted 
the worst confirmation ofithe latter, 
than daily read in the tduful and 
averted eyes of Juanita« and lier w«i- 
ing blooXDi the straggle which sirm^ 
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internal feelings adverse to my wishes 
were evidently maintaining in her 
bosom. 

What a pity !” I exclaimed to my- 
self one morning, as my eye fell casually 
on the ring which I still meohanicaliy 
wore, that this bauble cannot indeed 
possess the virtue ascribed to it by yon 
audacious charlatan, and enable me at 
once to fathom the mysterious aversion 
of one who so evidently loves, to sanction 
our mutual felicity.*’ In 1)o saying, I 
had drawn the ring indignantly otf, 
meaning to deposit it, ns I had long 
intended, in the deepest nook of iny 
wriling-desk. The key, however, it 
so happened, was out of the way, and 
not choosing to leave at the mercy of 
the inmates of a public lodging-house, 
the property, however valueless, of 
another, I hastily drew on the ring 
again, and proceeded to the scene of 
my daily fascination — the house of 
Senor Gonzales. 

In the gardens— her favourite re- 
treat during the cooler morning hours 
— I found her, in whose presence, 
])ainful as it had of late become, I had 
long only lived. I extended my hand 
as usual, to meet the friendly, though 
often trembling, grasp of licr’s, and 
had no sooner clone so, than I stood 
transfixed and rooted with an excess 
of astonishment, of the external mani- 
fi btations of which, and their effect on 
the no doubt bewildered maiden, 1 
remain to this day ignorant. Attri- 
buting them indeed, I believe, to a 
i'oup de solsilf she fled in quest of as- 
sistance ; but ere she returned I had 
learnt and knew enough, to make me 
relieve her for ever from a conflict 
under which, I became too sadly aware, 
her health was sinking, and life itself 
in danger of soon becoming extinct. 

The words of the mysterious 
stranger on the powers of his fatal 
ring were no delusions! No sooner 
had the accidentally reversed ring 
pointed its mystic symbols towards 
Juanita, than my audibly^ expressed 
ejaculation of the morninfg gave it 
potency ; and 1 became to all intents 
and purposes (as far as character and 
sentiments were concerned) a fund, a 
loving, but bigotted and broken- 
hearted Spanish maiden 1 

What a revolution was instantly made 
in all my views relating to the advan- 
tages of an alliance, which in my 
oossequenoe of birth 1 had imagined 


so flatteringly congenial with the pride 
of the Spanish character! 1 found 
the ancestral name on which I so 
piqued myself, was to my new and 
strange other self, a sound of barba- 
rian import ; and the visions of future 
residence in my northern castle, which 
gladdened my patriotic heart, meta- 
morphosed into a sentence of chill and 
hyperborean banishment 1 

Amid these mortifications, bitter as 
they were, it was balm to find my 
wealfh utterly left out of the account ; 
while oven love — all grasping love — 
might have been satisfied with the 
genuineness of the tribute extorted by 
its power from duty, conscience, and 
love of country. But how feebly had 
I hitherto estimated the potency of 
all (save the last) of these powerful 
principles of human feeling and con- 
duct ! 

1 now first comprehended that to a 
duteous daughter, accustomed from 
child hoood to replace a buried mother 
in a widowed parent's affection, a 
father was bound by ties which love 
itself might loosen, but could never 
rend away ; that to a daughter of the 
south, a; comparatively humble home, 
beneath soft airs, and genial sunshine, 
could outweigh a palace in a less fa- 
voured climate. Nay, 1 half smiled, 
half shuddered to perceive how deeply 
weighed with the gentlest and softest 
of 3Ia(/rifenas, the relinquishment for 
ever of the strangely national bull 
fight! * 

But these 1 felt — even while for the 
moment imbued with all Juanita's life- 
long sentiments of filial and patriotic 
devotion — were elements over"* Which 
love, wonder-working love, was achiev- 
ing a silent bfit certain triumph. There 
ri^igneJ, however, a power in the bo- 
som of the pious Catholic maiden, to 
which the first glance within that 
hal lowed sanctuary, sufficed to con- 
vince me its inmate would die a 
martyr ! Love for a heretic had been 
for months sapping, slowly but surely, 
not her principles but her life. To 
marry him was, in her simple view, 
perdition! — to exchange for a brief 
and troubled dream of sinful eivthly 
happiness, the possession of ages of 
felicity beyond the grave 1 

When all these sources of cruel agU 
tation and infallible future misery be- 
came unveiled to me — not by cold 
recital, or even ocular demonstration, 
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but actual identification with their 
every fibre and ramification in the bo- 
som they had so long well nigh fatally 
tortured — how did I reproach myself 
for the selfish perseverance which had 
prolonged the poor girl's martyrdom ; 
for the accusations of caprice and 
coldness with which I had so unjustly 
aggravated her sorrow! And how 
hastily did I set about sacrificing all 
iny own views of happiness (visionary 
and delusive as I now perceived they 
must, under every possible result, have 
proved to another) by an instant fiire- 
well to Spain and its heroic and con- 
scientious though prejudiced daughter. 

What I wrote may be left to the 
imagination. Suffice it that a disco- 
very, designed no doubt by a juggling 
friend to have been made too late, 
came early enough to save from misery 
a pair of youthful victims ; to gladden, 
years after, the decline of the virtuous 
Gonzales with grandchildren born 
around his domestic hearth, and edu- 
cated in the faith of their ancestors ; 
and to leave me a sadder but a wiser 
man, at liberty to seek a more et^ual 
alliance in my own less favoured, yet 
henceforth dearer North. 

If I have been fain to leave to ima- 
gination the details of my ])arting with 
Juanita, far less would it be possible 
for words to express the state of mind 
into which I was thrown and left by 
the unlooked for verification of the 
mystery of the ring I As well might 
I attempt to account for the proper- 
ties of the loadstone, as to throw the 
slightest ray of light on a subject so 
utterly inscrutable. It is W’ith its 
moral fesults alone that I wish to ac- 
quaint my posterity ; because much of 
its abjured power may be enjoyed by 
all who seek honestly to place theiq- 
selves, even in idea, in the situation of 
those they often misjudgingly blame. 

During more than the following two 
years and a half, passed chiefly in my 
native country, in endeavours to com- 
pensate to an excellent mother for the 
wanderings off a somewhat truant 
youth — to my peasants for the long 
absence occasioned by my University 
career — and to myself, by the execution 
of rational plans of internal and ex- 
ternal improvement, fur llie years 
misspent in worse than idle researches 
into subjects wisely removed beyond 
mortal ken.. the fing vemaiued reso- 
lutely consigned tbj the 4»afe8t recess of 


my family strong box. Never, during 
this period, did I feel interest sufficient 
in the views or sentiments of any one 
around me, to brave for their disco- 
very the recoil of nature from the 
invocation of preternatural agency. 
My mother — the person by whom my 
affections were chit fly engrossed — 
needed no ring to unveil to me her 
two predominant passions of widowed 
affection and maternal tenderness ; and 
though it m’ight have gratified vanity 
to see my own picture, as reflected in 
the mirror of my own partiality, I 
knew too well the horror with which 
the means would have inspired her, to 
unlock, with so unhallowed a key, the 
bosom’s spotless sanctuary. 

But partial — devoted as it may be — 
a mother’s love is never long of a sel- 
fish engrossing character, and mine's 
last wish on earth was to see her son 
happily married, I had confided to 
her — for what (save that which would 
have shocked it) did I ever withhold 
from her maternal ear — my juvenile 
passion for the Spanish maiden ; only 
ascribing, of course, to natural causes 
a mutual relinquishment of nearer 
ties, which while 1 had long since ceased 
to regret them, a Protestant parent 
could not but regard as providential. 

A heart once tenanted, ray mother 
knew could not long profitably remain 
unoccupied ; and as soon as the n^pairs 
on my chateau had dislodged the 
owls (with which the disdainful allu- 
sion to them by the old alchyraist had 
induced ino to wage a deadly warfare) 
she unfolded to me her ow|^ long 
cherished aspirations regarding its fu- 
ture mistress. After my father’s 
death, and during my absence, her 
existence, she told me, had been chiefly 
shielded from despair and desolation, 
by the tender and filial attentions of 
a young female relative, the daughter 
of an impoverished scion of our own 
noble house, who had cheerfully dedi- 
cated to the task of consoling the widow, 
the flower^ of her yauthful days, and 
buried unhestitatingly amid my mould- 
ering and desolated towers, a beauty 
which, coupled with her lofty birth, 
would, in the world sh had abjured, 
have purchased for her undoubted dis- 
tinction. 

Nor would my unselfish parent — 
aware of my prolonged absence, and 
the possible uncertainty of my ratifi- 
cation of her darling choice— suffer 
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her own cherished but secret views to 
interfere, beyond ;i limited period, witli 
the prospects of her duteous com- 
panion. Some time before my unex- 
pected return, she had driven Leonora 
reluctantly from her side into the 
wider and gayer sphere of our provin- 
cial capital ; where, if courts are not 
exactly the atmosphere for portionless 
beauty to find disinterested suitors, 
admirers at least, among whom the 
sovereign’s brother might be num- 
bered, hovered around her shrine. 

Neither during her cousin’s stay at 
Rabcnstcin, nor in their subsequent 
close correspondence, had'my mother 
been unguarded enough (at least so 
she flattered herself) to hint at the 
object of her own wishes, far less to 
commit, in any shape, her absent son. 
When, therefore, I gave my cheerful 
consent to her proposal of inviting 
Leonora to pass the summer at lla- 
benstein, I did so with the pleasant 
feeling that no aw'kward previous gos- 
sip or implied expectations, would 
throw a shade of embarrassment on 
my unfettered opinion of Mademoiselle 
Von D 

She came, and all my mother's re- 
ports of her beauty — partial and highly 
coloured as 1 had thought them — were 
fully realized; yet w’ere thrown into 
the shade by those charms of charac- 
ter and disposition, which it had been 
hardly possible even for her to exagge- 
rate. Unsophisticated as if she had 
never quitted rural retirement, she re- 
turned to it with a zest which spoke 
volumes for the happiness of our future 
vie de chateau, and if beneath the ra- 
diance of her smiles and the warmth 
of her endearments, my mother’s age 
was renewed, what wonder that her 
son’s heart quickly yielded before their 
resistless influence. So rapidly did Leo- 
nora “ come, see, and conquer," tiiat 
with a haste, which even my mother 
was inclined to term precipitation, I 
threw myself, and all that was implied 
in the surrender of my hand and heart, 
at the feet of my beautiful though 
portionless cousin. 

Let it not be supposed that indepen- 
dent, opulent as 1 was beyond ray 
utmost desires, her being destitute of 
the gifts of fortune ever weighed a 
moment in the scale of my estimation. 
But, so wayward is man— so prone to 
extract poison from the very sweets of 
his cup, her utter destitution funned 


a slight alloy" in the gratification 
afforded by her prompt, nay, instant 
acceptance of my proffered hand ! 
But two short months had elapsed 
since 1 was an utter stranger— a 
period little enough, suspicion would 
at times whisper, to give birth to a 
genuine reciprocal attachment, on the 
part of one fresh from a court and 
familiar with adulation. Could my 
ratik or fortune, and her own dependant 
condition have indeed influenced a con- 
sent so unhesitating ? 

The best proof, perhaps, of the un- 
worthiness in my own eyes of these 
misgivings, w'as, that at the sight of 
their object,they uniformly melted, like 
murky vapours before the presence of 
the blessed sun ; secondly, that I durst 
not bretathe even a hint of their exist- 
ence to my frank, unsuspecting mother. 
Yet from the very warmth of her con- 
gratulations on that rapid success in 
my suit, which, partial as she then 
was, had surpassed her expectations, 
1 gathered food for occasional musings 
on the strange contrast in my two 
attempts at matrimony, and the fate 
which had doomed me first to bo 
beloved while rejected — and then per- 
chance — oh, that odious word — to find 
myself accepted without the absolute 
certainty of ray being beloved. 

Now, if ever, was there scope for 
a third and final test of the properties 
of the ring ; and never, perhaps, was 
the temptation resisted in a shape more 
forcible, if not seductive, than when 1 
forebore to bring from its conceal- 
ment the talisman which would have 
have silenced (a hope whispered trium- 
phantly) every doubt which* shed its 
sickly halo around my approaching 
nuptial jo^s. 

But 1 had not lived so long in the 
pure and pious atmosphere of female 
companionship, without shrinking with 
^ added repugnance from aught that 
savoured of unhallowed agency. The 
sneering allusion of the being (be he 
what he might) of the library, to that 
hereditary sin of curiosity, which, by 
lending the ring, be had done all in bis 
power to fasten in a descendant of our 
luckless first parent, came back with 
ominous meaning on my memory. 
Like the spear of Ithurie), it seemed 
to reveal in the old man the original 
tempter himself, or on© of his subor- 
dinate agents ; and^^it would have ill 
become on© .Under whose auspices 
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(urged on by the connael of a pious 
mother) the ruined chapel of Raben- 
stein had been transformed into a 
neat, cheerful village church, to pol- 
lute, by recourse to forbidden agency, 
the sacrifice to be in due time laid on 
its restored and consecrated altar. 

In the double strength, then, of con- 
fiding love, and of higher and holier 
feelings, I exorcised from my path the 
evil spirit of doubt and 8uspicion,*and 
threw myself for happiness on the 
faith and integrity of the bright being 
by whom that path was henceforward 
to be illumined. And oh, how richly 
was 1 repaid for the sacrifice! On 
the auspicious day which made Leo- 
nora mine, I dropped, at the close 
of the ceremony, the hated symbol of 
distrust and espionage on the steps of 
the nuptial altar. On the morrow I 
revealed to her, in the full tide of 
wedded confidence, its singular history 
and powers ; and in so doing, (uncon- 
sciously perhaps,) enough of my late 
resistance to their exercise, to induce 
her to confide to me, with a half re- 
proachful smile, a counter talisman in 
the key of her private escritoire, where, 
bound together by a long fair tress of 
the locks of my childhood, reposed a 
boyish miniature (copied by herself 
from one of my mother's), whose con- 
nection with a file of letters from that 
partial parent, breathing enthusiastic 
praises of her absent son, and uncon- 
scious aspirations after his union with 


their object, attested the hold which, 
almost from its first pulsation, he bad 
been acquiring over a youthful and 
susceptible heart. 

Had more been wanting to prove 
that in Leonora’s prompt acceptance 
of one thus half betrothed, there 
lurked no sordid or unworthy motives, 
a billet in the same, till then strictly 
sacred receptacle, tendering to its 
lovely owner the long-since rejected 
hand of Prince Maximilian of X-j — , 
put a climax to a connubial felicity 
never since overshadowed by the 
vestige of a cloud. 

On the lowest step of the chapel at 
Rabenstein was found by the sexton 
an almost illegible scrawl, containing 
in its brief, characteristic tenor, the 
moral of this strange, mysterious his- 
tory ; which, if my children have not 
perused it in vain, will inculcate con- 
fidence in their fellow-mortals and 
mistrust of all who would endow them 
with gifts beyond humanity. It ran 
thus : — 

You have escaped. Had you pro- 
fited to their full extent by the pri- 
vileges of the ring, it would have re- 
mained in your possession, but on con- 
ditions from which your pusillanimity 
would have shrunk : at the expense of 
all those cherished delusions for which 
weak man is content to forego the 
clearer vision, and expanded powers 
enjoyed by a race whose daring he 
wants courage to emulate.” 
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In our last chapter on Italian poetry^ 
we prepared our readers for the study 
of Ariosto's great work, by an analysis 
of the story of the Innamorato. The 
romance of Boiardo is throughout con- 
ceived in a higher and rilore serious 
tone than that of Ariosto ; but this is 
little felt by the modern reader, who 
for the most part sees not the original 
poem of Boiardo, but the dexterous sub- 
stitute for it given by Bern!, in which 
the peculiarities of Ariosto's style are 
imitated and exaggerated. Berni, 
however, is a faithful narrator of the 
story, and we cannot, on the whole, 
ffill out with the decision of the Italian 
public, who, in spite of many attempts 
of their critics to restore the original 
work, detcrminately prefer the imita- 
tion. Whatever the effect at first 
may have been on Ariosto’s popularity, 
of continuing the subject of another 
rather than composing an independent 
poem, there can be no doubt that the 
necessity of this reference renders his 
work at present less acceptable to 
r.eaders who will shrink from any 
thing requiring antecedent stutly. It 
breaks the unity of the poem even 
more than his plan of relating parts 
of each of his stories, and then leaving 
them unfinished, to take up the thread 
of some other unconnected incident in 
the variety of adventures through 
which he conducts his knights and 
damsels. Through the whole work, 
however, a distinct plan prevails, and 
is sufficiently announced in the open- 
ing of the poem. The adventures of 
the knights, engaged in repelling the 
Moorish invaders of France, in the 
time of Charlemagne; the strange mad- 
ness that fell on Orlando ; and the mar- 
riage of Rogero, who seems to be the 
true hero of the poem, with Brada- 
mante, the ancestress of tlie House of 
Bate, these are the three leading sub- 
jects of the poem, and with one or 
other of these every subordinate inci- 
dent is connected. 


The invaders had made their way 
to the confines of Paris ; Charles, to 
save the capital, gives them battle, and 
is defeated. Angelica, our readers 
will remember, has been consigned to 
the care of Namus, the old Duke of 
Bavaria, by Charlemagne, with the 
intention of giving her to whichever 
of the cousins, Orlando or Rinaldo, 
should most distinguish himself against 
the Saracens in the battle which had 
so fatal and so unexpected an issue. 
Angelica, foreseeing the issue of the 
battle, thinks it wise to make her 
escape, and mounting her horse, flies 
to a thick wood, where she meets 

“ In a close path a horseless cavalier. ” 

He has his shield on his arm ; he is 
belted and mailed, and with his helmet 
on his head. He dies more lightly 
through the forest, we are told, than 
a hal^clothed peasant running for a 
rustic prize. She no sooner sees him 
than she too dies ; and her flight and 
agitation are compared to those of a 
shepherd girl who has been startled by 
the sight of a snake. This was Ri- 
naldo, that had of late drunk of the 
fountain of love ; but unluckily An- 
gelica had about the same time tasted 
of that of hatred. She turns her pal- 
frey round and leaves the choice of 
how she shall go to the sagacious 
horse. She reaches the banks of a 
river, and, lol another adventure. 
Ferrau, tl^ Spanish infidel, who had 
long before, as our readers will re- 
member, fought for Angelica, and 
who had slain her brother, Argalia, 
i| leaning over the stream. He had 
gone to it to take a drink of water, 
using his helmet as a cup. The hel- 
met had fallen into the stream, and he 
was seeking as he best could to re- 
cover it, when he was startled by the 
cries of Angelica, whom Rinaldo had 
all but overtaken. 


' Courteous and haply gifted with a breast 
As warm as either of the cousins two, 

As bold as if his brow's in steel were dressed. 

The succour which she sought he lent, and drew 
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. Hid fiklcbion and acainst Biaaldo prcaaed, 

Who saw with little fear the champion true. 

N^t only each to each was known by sight. 

But each had proved in arms his foeman's might. 

** Thus as they are, on foot the warriors vie 
In cruel strife, and blade to blade oppose ; 

No marvel plate or brittle mail should ^y 
When anvils had not stood the deafening blows. 

It now behoves the palfrey swift to ply 
His feet, for while the knights in combat close 
Him, vexed to utmost speed with goading spurs, 

By waste or wood the frightened daiqsel stirs.” 

Angelica's plan in all difficulties is falchion or otherwise, who is best en- 
to fly. Rinaldo proposes to his pagan titled to her. The pagan feels the 
adversary a truce, and suggests the reasonableness of the proposal, and 
wisdom of their jointly pursuing the both mount Ferrau’s horse, 
flying game, and then determining, by 

“ On foot the Spaniard left not Aymon’s sou ; 

But him to mount his courser’s cruppor prayed, 

And both united chased the royal maid.” 

Then follows one of those passages which defies translation. 

<< Oh gran bontd de cavalieri antiqui ! 

Eran rivalif eran di fe diversi, 

E si sentian de gli aspri colpi iniqui, 

Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 

E pur per selve oseure e ealli ohliqui 
Jnsteme van senza sospetio aversi, 

J)a quattro sproni il destrier punto arriva 
Dove una strada in due si dipartiva”* 

Where the way divides, the heroes self on the banks of the stream, and 
part company. Ferrau, after wander- at the very spot where he had lost the 
ing for awhile in the forest, fluds him- helmet. 

Poplar it a tree «* Hard by the bank a tall young poplar grew, 
that growethbjf the Which he cut down, thereof a pole to make, 

vfoterit ear m ow With which each place in feeling and in view. 

To find his skull he up and down doth rake ; 

But lo ! a hap unlooked for doth ensue, 

While he such needless, fruitless pain doth take, 

He saw a knight arise out of the brook 
«, Breast high, with visage grim and angry look. 

' We transcribe Rose’s and Sir John Harmgton’s translations 

“ Oh, goodly truth iu cavaliers of old ! 

Rivals they were, to' different faith were bred ; 

Nor yet the weary warrior’s wounds were cold, 

Still smarting f^om these strokes so fell and dread, 

Yet they together ride by wasto and wold. 

And, unsuspecting, devious dingle tread. 

Them while four spurs infest his foaming sides, 

^Their courser brings to where the tl^y divides.” ! 

^ Rose. 

Oh, ancient knights of true and noble heart, 

Rivals they were, one faith they lived not under ; 

Besides they felt their bodies shrewdly' smart 
Of blows late given, and yet (behold a. wonder) 

Through thick and thin, suspicion set apart, 

Like friends they ride and parted not asunder 
Until the horse, with double spurring drived, 

Unto a way parted in two arrived,” 

Harington. 





if. 




** The knight was armed at alt points save thiQi held, 

And in his hand he held the helmet plain-^ 

That very helmet which such care had bred 
In him that late had sought it with such pain, 

And looking grimly on Ferrau, he said, 

A faithless wretch, in promise false and vain. 

It grieves thee now this helmet so to miss, 

That should of right bo rendered long ere this. 

“ Remember, cruel pagan, when you killed 
Me, brother to Angelica the bright, 

You said you would, as I then dying willed, 

Ming^armour drown when finished were the fight; 

Now, if that fortune have the thing fulfilled. 

Which thou thyself shouldst have performed in right. 

Grieve not thyself, or if thou wilt be grieved. 

Grieve that thy promise cannot be believed.*’* 

Argalia, or the ghost of Argalia, mets, every one of which he would 
having thus accidentally become pos- find very becoming, if he could only 
sessed of his helmet, determines to manage to get it. ** There is,** said 
keep it, and assures Ferrau that there he, for instance, Rinaldo’s, or Or- 
are in the world some very good hel- lando’s would do admirably.** 

“Bristled the paynim*s every hair at view 
Of that grim shade uprising from the tide 
A nd vanished was his fresh and healthful Iiue, 

While on his lips the half-formed accents died. 

Next hearing Argalia, whom ho slew 
(So was the warrior bight) that stream beside, 

Thus his unknightly breach of promise blame, 

He burned all over Hushed with rage and shame.’* 

In indignation he swears by bis Angelica, meantime, Hies through 
mother’s life (a Spanish form of adjii* the forest imagining that she is pur- 
ration) that he will never put helmet sued by Rinaldo. 
on his head till he can win Orlando’s. 

“ As a young roe or fawn of fallow deer 
Who mid the shelter of its native glade. 

Has seen a hungry pard or tiger tear 

The bosom of its bleeding dam, dismayed. 

Bounds, through the forest green in ceaseless fear 
Of the destroying beast from shade to shade. 

And at each sapling touched, amid its pangs, 

Believes itself between the monster’s fangs. 

“ One day and night and half the following day, 

The damsel wanders wide, nor whither knows ; 

Then enters a deep wood, whose branches play. 

Moved lightly by the freshening breeze which blows 
Through this two clear and murmuring rivers stray, 

Upon their banks a fresher herbage grows, 

While the twin streams ^heir passage slowly clear 
Make music with the stones and please the ear.” 

She begins to feel herself at last in must avail ourselves of Sir John Ha- 

safety, and allowing her horse to pos- rington’s rhyme, to describe the place 

ture at will on the bank, thinks of of her intended rest, 
laying herself down to sleep— but we 

“ Hard by the brook an arbour she descried, 

Wherein grew fair and very fragrant flowers. 

With roses sweet and other trees beside, , 

Wherewith the place adorns the native bowers 
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So fenc^id in with shades on either side, 

Safe from the heat of late or early hours 
The boughs and leaves so cunningly were mixt 
No sun, no light, could enter them betwixt.*’ 

' Within, the tender herbs a bed do make 
Inviting folk to take their rest and ease, 

Here means this lady fair a nap to take, 

And falls to sleep, the place so well doth pleast'. 

Not long she lay, but her a noise did wake. 

The trampling of a horse did her disease. 

And looking out, as secret as she might, 

To come all armed she saw a comely knight. 

' She knows not yet if he be foe or friend, 

'Twixt hope and fear, she doubtfully doth stand. 

And what he means to do she doth attend, 

And who it was she fain would understand. 

The knight did to the river side descend, 

And resting down his head upon his hand. 

All in a muse he sitteth still alone, 

Like one transformed into a marble stone.” 

After resting for an hour or more who, he complains, is indisposed to 

in this kind of trance, he is at last reward his love with more than words 

overheard by Angelica lamenting his and looks, while a more favoured 
fate and complaining of the caprL lover has to boast of more tenden 

cious destiny to which he is exposed, favours, 

by the cruelty of some fair maiden 

“ Bare words and looks scarce cheer my hopeless state, 

And the prime spoils reward another’s suit. 

Then since for me nor fruit nor blossoms hangs, 

Why should I longer pine in hopeless pangs ? 

** The virgin hath her image in the rose 
Sheltered in garden on its native stock 
Which there in solitude and safe repose, 

Blooms, unapproached by shepherd or by flock, 

For this earth teems and freshening water flows. 

And breeze and dewy dawn its sweets unlock 
With such the wishful youth his bosom drosses 
With such the enamouj^ damsel braids her tresses. 

** But wanton hands no sooner this displace 

From the maternal stem where it was grown, 

Then all is withered ; whatsoever grace 
^ Is found with man in heaven ; bloom, beauty, gone, 

The damsel who should hold in higher place 
Than light life, the flower which is her own. 

Suffering the spoiler's hand to crop the prize 
Forfeits ner worth in evefy other’s eyeB. 

Angelica now recognizes in the woman’s wit determines to avail her- 
stranger knight her old lover, King<* self of his services to conduct her 
Sacripant, who has wandered from the to her own country ; of returning his 
east in pursuit of her, and with love she does not for a moment think. 

* f* lit floB in septis secretns nascitur hortis,, 

Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro ; 

Quern mnlcent aurm, firmat sol, educat imber, 

Multi ilium pueri, multm optavere puellm. 

Idem, quum teneri oarptus defloruit ungui,^ 

Nulli ilium pueri, nulls optavere puells. ^ 

Slo .Virgo, dam intacta manet, dum, oara suis est 
Quum oastum aZaisit est polluto oorpore florem, 

Kec pueris ittcanda manet nec cara puellis. 

CatvUuB, 
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‘‘ with his plaint her heart no measure keeps ; 

Cold as the column which the builder rears, 

Like haughty maid who holds herself above 
The world and deems none worthy of her love. 

But her from harm amid those woods to keep, 

The damsel weened she might his guidance need. 
For the poor drowning caitiff, who, chin-deep. 
Implores not help is obstinate indeed — 

Xor will she if she let the occasion sleep 

Find escort that will stand her in such stead : 
For she that king by long experience knew 
Above all s>ther lovers kind and true/’ 


But not the more for this the maid intends 

To heal the mischief which her charms hath wrought. 
And for past ills to furnish glad amends 
In that full bliss by pining lover sought. 

To keep the king in play are all her ends. 

His help by some device or fiction bought. 

And having to his purpose taxed his daring, 

To re-assume, as wont, her haughty bearing, 

“ An apparition, bright and unforeseen. 

She stood, like Venus or Diana fair. 

In solemn pageant issuing on the scene 
From out of shadowy wood or murky lair. 

And * Peace be with you !’ cried the youthful queen, 

* And God preserve my honour in his care. 

Nor suffer that you blindly entertain 
Opinion of my fame so false and vain.’ 


Not with such wonderment a mother eyes. 

With such excessive bliss, the son she mourned 
As dead, lamented still with tears and sighs, 

Since the thinned files without her boy returned — 
Not such her rapture as the king’s surprise 
And ecstacy of joy when he discerned 
The lofty presence, cheeks of heavenly hue. 

And lovely form which broke upon his view. 


** He, full of fond and eager passion, pressed 
'Towards his Lady, his Divinity ; 

And she now clasped the warrior to her breast 
Who, in Cathay, had haply been less free. 

And now again the maid her thoughts addressed 
Towards her native land and empery, 

And feels, with hope revived, her bosom beat, 
Shortly to repossess her si}mptuous sdkt.” 


She tells Sacripant of her adven- 
tures since they last met — how, under 
Orlando’s guidance and protection, 
she had returned to Europe. How 
she had escaped all such dangers as 
the words she had overheard from 
him referred to. Perhaps this was 
true, says the poet, however improbable 
.but Sacripant saw with the dazzled 
eyes of a lover. Love sees but what 
it wishes to see, and Angelica was to 
Sacripant the same pure vision that 
had enraptured his youthful fanoy. 
There was no reason to doubt the ho- 
nour of AngelicOf although the mali- 


cious poet amuses himself with this 
passing jest, imitating Boiardo, who, 
en relating this part of the adventures 
of Orlando and Angelica, owns he is 
telling what would be a very improba- 
ble story were the lady, under the same 
circumstances, intrusted to his own 
care. Sacripant is not as generous as 
Orlando, and is disposed to avail him- 
self of the opportunity which placed 
the lady in his jpower — when a third 
is added to their party. This is a 
warrior in snow-white armour, and 
with a snow-white plume ; Sacri- 
pant springs to horse# and prepares 
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to slay the intruder. The encounter 
48 a fierce one ; Sacripant s horse is 
killed and his rider crushed beneath 
his weight. The unknown knight is 
satisfied with his victory, and rides 
on, making no further inquiry about 
his adversary or his fortunes. An- 
gelica raising Sacripant from the 
ground, endeavours, with a smile, 
to persuade him that as be has 
kept the field he is properly the 
conqueror. While this parley con- 
tinues, a messenger comes up and 


inquires have they seen the knight 
of the white plume. Sacripant tells 
what has just occurred, and is mor- 
tified to find that his conqueror is— 
a woman — the redoubted Brada- 
mante. The ungenerous purpose of 
Sacripant is, perhaps, unsuspected by 
Angelica, and she mounts behind him 
on his second horse. They have not 
journeyed through the forest more 
than two miles when they meet a 
noble courser 


* With housings wrought in gold, and richly bound, 
He dears the brook and stream with furious force, 
And whatsoever else impedes his course. 


* * Unless the misty air,’ the damsel cries ; 

* And boughs deceive my sight, yon no ble steed 
Is sure Bayardo who before us flies, 

And parts the wood with such impetuous speed. 
— Yes, Tis Bayardo’s self I recognise. 

How well the courser understands our need ! 
Two riders ill a foundered jade would bear ; 

But hither speeds the horse to end that care.”' 


The Circassian king alights, and to the maiden, for he remembered, 
seeks to seize Bayardo's rein. The when in Albracca, she had of old, 
horse resists, but goes up submissively prepared his food. 


That time the damsel loved Rinaldo bold, 
Hinaldo then ungrateful, stern, and cold.” 


While she pats the steed, Sacripant 
watches his opportunity, and succeeds 
in mounting him ; and she moves from 
croup to saddle on the palfrey. While 
they are about to pursue their journey, 
Rinaldo makes his appearance, and 
straightway demands his steed, and in- 
sists also on the possession of the lady. 


Our readers are aware that the 
lady at present regards Rinaldo with 
detestation. Ariosto had found in the 
classical writers descriptions of foun- 
tains of love and hatred — in Claudian’s 
description of the gardens of Venus* 
we have something of the kind: — 


** Lahuntur gemini fontes ; hie dulcis ; amarus 
Alter, et infusis corrumpit mella venenis. 
Unde cupidineas armavit Fama’sagittas.” 


Near Thebes, too, were springs, one* 
of which was supposed to increase, 
the other to take away memory^. 
These passages were sufficient to sug- 
gest the ‘fountains of love and hatred 
in the forest of Arden, of which Ri- 
naldo and Azmelica drinking, are 
affected-— the one, with passionate de- 
sire, the other, with unconquerable 
aversion. Before Rinaldo, however. 


can make good his claim to either steed 
or damosel, he must encounter with 
Sacripant. The pagan knight meets 
his adversary at fearful disadvantages. 
Bayardo, the ' steed of Rinaldo seems 
gifted with more than ' human intelli- 
gence. In'^lTact, there was something 
not canny about the good steed. It 
had been found by Malagigi,* the en- 
chanter, in a mysterious grotto, toge- 


* Malagigi was educated at Toledo. ** One of his first exploits was the con- 

quest of the horse Baiordo, which Jived in a wood defended by a devil named Bou- 
art, and by a serpent. To deceive the former of those guardians, Mangle took 
the skin ot a beat, Uteily killed, and made a dte'S of it, to which he attached at 
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thor with a suit of arms, and the is defeated by the disobedienoe of the 

sword Fusberta^ under the watch of a , steed. Sacripant leaps down from 

dragon, whom he succeeded in charm- the unmanageable horse, and they 

ing. The treasure thus obtained was fight on foot. There is considerable 

bestowed on Rinaldo. • life in Sir John Harington’s vigorous 

The steed wifi not run against his translation of the passage : — 

master. Every maiuruvre of the pagan 

** With naked swords there was a noble fight, 

Sometimes they lie aloft, sometimes alow. 

And from their blows the fire flees out in sight. 


** Sometime they proffer, then they pause awhile ; 

Sometime strike out, like masters of the play ; 

Now stand upright, now stoop another while ; 

Now open lie, then cover all they may ; 

Now ward, then with a slip the blow beguile; 

Now forward stop, now back a little way ; 

Now round about ; and where the one gives place, 

There still the other presses in his place.” 

Rinaldo, it is probable, would have her champion's defeat, takes to flight, 

won the day, for his sword Fusberta She has not gone far before she meets 

had already cloven through the Cir- a hermit, 
cassian’s shield. Angelica, fearing 

“ Devotion in his aspect was exprest, 

And his long beard descended on his breast. 

“ Wasted he was as much by fasts as age. 

And on an ass was mounted slow and sure ; 

ITis visage warranted that never sago 
Had conscience more precise or passing pure. 

Though in his arteries time had stilled the rage 
Of blood, and spake him feeble and demure.” 

The old hermit was a hypocrite, or, that saintly vice of the less worthy 

as we are reading an allegorical poem, gender. We cannot but give our 

was perhaps Hypocrisy himself-— if the readers one of Sir John Harington's 

masters of allegory bad not made rhymes, describing the old rascal 

“ And so devoutly cometh this old carrion, 

As if he had been Paul or Saint Hilarion" 

The seeming hermit is told of immediately on this deteraines to 

the combat between Rinaldo and pursue her, and leaps on the back of 

Sacripant. He opens his book, for be Bayardo, who now bounds beneath 

is a magician, and calls up a spirit. * him with delight. His former seem- 
The lying spirit makes himself seen ingly stnange conduct is explained in 

and heard by the combatants, and sue- a manner very creditable to the good 

ceeds in persuading them that A nge- ^aith, as well as the sagacity of the gallant 
lica has just met Orlando, and is on steed. The horse, though he did not 

Ler way with him to Paris. Rinaldo actually speak, yet understood human 

least five hundred fox-tails ; he moreover put on a leathern visor with seven horns 
round it, and when thus attired he bore, as will be readily believed, a greater re- 
semblance to the devil than to any other kind of being. The disguise was so per- 
fect that Rouart himself was deceived, and mistook him for one of his brethren ; 
and on Maugis tolling him how well he had succeeded in causing an abbot and ab- 
bess to sin, Kouart was amazingly pleased, and said to Maugis that he merited 
much praise, and that ho would be truly welcome on his return to hell. MaugjyS^ of 
course, secured Haiardo, of which he 'afterwards made a present to Rtnaldd.'’— 
Paniszig Boiardo, Vol. I. p. 70. 
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* lafiffuaM, and saw his master’s affec- his master was fighting on foot, and 

tion Angelica. He also was wit- he thought it the part of a faithful 

ness of her flying away at a time that servant to follow her. 

** He chased the maid by woods, and floods, and strands,* 

" In hopes to place her in the warrior’s hands ; 

And with desire to bring him to the maid, 

Galloped before him still with rampant play ; 

But would not let his master mount, afraid 

That he might make him take another way.” 


Bayiirdo is, however, now imposed 
on ; nor do we think that his believing 
a plausible lie, which has imposed both 
on Ills master and the Circassian king, 
is any impeachment on his understand- 
ing. He, like them, believes the lady 
to have gone to Paris ; and to Paris 
be flies with speed that might seem to 
rival the celerity with which man is 
gifted by modern science. Arrived 
^at Paris, Rinaldo finds King Charles 
prc[)aring tlie city fur an obsliiiate de- 
fence, and meditating an embassy to 
England. Rinaldo, sore against his 
will, is dismissed on this embassy. He 
18, however, compelled to obey, and 
encounters a fearful tempest. The 
poet, however, who has other business 
in band, cannot for a while tell his ad- 
ventures, but follows the path of his 
sister, Bradamante, through the forest 
after she has unhorsed Sacripant. 

Bradamante, our readers are aware. 


is the ancestress of the House of Estc, 
and the poem of Ariosto had for its 
main purpose to illustrate th.at noble 
family ; the movements of Bradamante 
are therefore of importance. She has 
not advanced far when she comes to a 
rising ground, and a little beyond it is 
a fountain. She saw seated beside the 
fountain a youthful cavalier, who re- 
counts to her a sad adventure that 
had lately befallen him. He had been 
taking to Charlemagne a band of horse 
and foot, and with him was a lovely 
lady to whom he was passionately at- 
tached. They were on the banks 
of the Rhone, when looking up he 
saw a rider on a winged horse, and 
suddenly the rider pounced dowm like 
a falcon from abf>vcvand carried off the 
lady. After considerable search he 
makes his w^ay to a hatron valley, and 
on a rook above it, hut wholly inac- 
cessible to him, was a castle. 


** From far it shone like flame, and seemed not (light 
Of marble or of brick, and in my eye 
More wonderful the work, more fair to sight 
The walls appeared as I approachecl more nigli ; 
1 after learned that It was built by sprite, 

Whose potent lumes had raised and sorcery ; 
Who on this rock its towers of steel did fix, 
Case-hardened 1 h the stream and fire of Styx. 


Each polished turret sliin^ with such a ray, 
That it defies the mouldering rust and rain ; 
The robber scours the country night and day, 
And after harbours ii^tbls sure domain. 
Nothing is safe which he would boar away, 
Pursued With curses and with threats in vain, 
There (fruitless every hope to foil his art) 

The felon keeps my love — oh, say my heart. 


•* Alas, what more is left me but to eye 
Her prison on that rock’s aerial crest? 

Like the she-fox, who hears her offspring cry,. 
Standing beneath the ravening eagle’s nest, 

And since she has not wings to rise and fly, 

Runs round the rugged rock with hopeless quest. 
So inaccessible the wild dominion 
To whatsoever has not plume and pinion.” 
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The cavalier’s story as it advances 
has new interest for Bradamante, for 
he tells here that, as he lingered near 
the castle walls,’’ he saw a dwarf lead- 
ing two noble warriors to the castle j 
one was Gradasso, king of Sericane, 
the other was Rogero. Below the 
wizard’s castle a level field of about 
tw'o bow shots in length was the scene 
of an encounter between the adventu- 
rous knights and the owner of the 
castle; and of this encounter the war- 
rior who converses with Bradamante 
was 'an anxious witness, for on the 
event depended the deliverance of his 
lady. The fight is described with 
great animation, and continues till 
nightfall with doubtful success. The 
combatants were not as unequally 
matched as might be imagined, for if 
tlie castellan has his winged horse, on 
the other hand Gradasso has tiie Al- 
fana,* a mare of monstrous dimensions 
and power, which he rode on as a mode 
of observing or evading his vow never 
to mount a horse till he could get 
Rinaldo’s. As evening, however, is 
darkening on the scene, the enchanter 


removes a silken case with wluch his ' 
shield bad been covered# and the effect 
of its sudden brightness is saeh,^t «il 
beholders fall dazzled to the eakb i the 
narrator of the story is himself deprived 
of all« power of seeing the issue, hot 
he has no doubt that both knights are 
now prisoners in the sorcerer’s castle. 

Show *me,” says Bradamante, (he 
way to this felon’s castle.” ' She did 
not know to whose guidance she was 
intrusting lierself. Jt was Pinabel, a 
descendant of the wicked line of Ma- 
ganza, whose treachery had been fatal 
too oheii, and of whom romance or 
history has preserved no good trait. 
He led on and she followed^ nothing 
doubting. At last they came to tho 
entrance of a cave, and having induced 
her to apprbach it, he thrust her in, 
and when ho bears her fall, he ^lie^« 
away on her horse, of which he has , 
taken possession. 

Her fill! is broken, and on her rising 
from the ground, she finds herself at. 
the entrance of an interior cavern, 
which was fashioned as a church. 


‘ This was a church most solemn and devout, 

Standing on marble pillars small and round, 

Raised by great art in arches all about, 

That made each voice to yield a double sound ; 

A lightsome lump that never goeth out 
Burned on an altar standing on the ground. 

That though the rooms were large and wide in space, 
The lamp did serve to lighten all the place.” 


The solemnity of the place awakened 
devotional feeling, and w ith huurt and 
lips Bradamante prayed to God. While 
she was yet in prayer she hears the 
grating sound of a wicket door that 
opens in the opposite wall, and from it 
sees a lady coming slowly forth, that 
addresses her by name. The woman 
who thus addressed her is ungirt, is 
barefoot, and her hair flows wildly abouf 
her head. '' Bradamante,” said she, 
I have waited for thee long ; your 


coming is not unexpected. Within 
this cavern is the grave of Merlin, and 
and here the sago reposes till, on the 
day of judgment, his spirit shall rise 
with the^dove’s or the raven’f plumes. 
Meanwhile oracular voices are heard 
here, and* I have lingered hero for 
finally weeks expecting thee, as thy 
coming was foretold by Merlin.” Bra- 
damante hears the announcement and 
follows her guide with anxiety to the 
tomb. 


Menage derives the word from equub * Alfana dallo Spagnuolo Alfana obe 
vale I'istesso e che forse fu cosi formate dull’ articolo Arabo a/, e equa. Equa, eka , 
aka, haka^facay colla mutazione dell’ H in F,/cc«na, o per contrazione/a»a e poi 
coil’ articolo Arabo ( al ) Alfana.’ On this metamorphosis the following epigram 
was written 

** Alfana vient d’e^vs, sans doute ; 

Mais il faut avouer aussi 
Qu’en venaut de la jusque ici 
11 a bien chang6 en route.” 

Paniz2i’b Boiabdo# Vol IL 
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‘ Scarcely had Bradamant above the sill 
Lifted her foot, and trod the secret cave, 

When Iho live spirit, in clear tones that thrill, 

Addressed the martial virgin from the grave — 

* May fortune, chaste and noble maid, fulfil 
Thine every wish,* exclaimed the wizard brave, 

‘ Since from thy womb a princely race shall spring, 

Whose natnolhro* Italy and earth shall ring.’ ’’f 

Merlin^ first gives her information' three times, and when this evolution 
that probably interested her more is performed, returns to the cave, 
than the fates of ;h.er remote descen- Meanwhile Melissa, who instructs the 
dants. The will W heaven destines spirits from a book of prophecy what 
her ^r Hogero. He is to be won part they are to play, informs Brada- 
through her own prowess, too— by her inante who they are, who are thus re- 
own good lance. There is som"e com- presented. When this pageant of 
fort in this ; and Merlin gracefully future princes— her descendants— has 

concludes his discourse at the point passed on, Melissa instructs her how 

which is most likely to please his fair she is to defeat the wiles of the en- 

auditress, and leai^s Melissa — such* is chanter, Atlas, in whose power Ro- 

the name of the hierophant— to arrange gero now is. The magic effect of his 
all further communications. Melissa dazzling shield can only be overcome 
begins her evocations ; and groupes of by a magic ring, now in the possession 
shadows obey the summons. Brada- of the Dwarf Brunello. King Agra- 
inante returns into the church, where mant knows that the destinies of both 
Melissa had drawn a magic ripg, little armies and «of France depends on the 
more than wide enough to contain the part Rogero shall take in the coming 
maiden, if laid at full length wkhin contest; and he has Bent Brunello to 
it. On her head she placed a penta- * try and win him to the side of ^ in- 
cle, as ftp sure protection against the vaders. « Brunello will guide them to 
demons, if by possibility artjr should the castle, in order that, when en- 
break within the circle. Tl^p pentacle trance is gained, he may do what he 
is a cap constructed with five sides, can to gain over Rogero. Distrust 
bearing some mystical reference lo • Brunello, but use his services ; and 
the five senses ; and in the south of when opportunity offers, do not hesi- 
Europe some reliance is'^still placed tate to slay him, and possess yourself 
on its virtues. When the virgidN^ of the ring. Should he succeed in 
thus dressed, and placed within the slipping the ring into his mouth, it 
ring, a more difficult task is imposed, will render him invisible, and enable 
She is directed to hold her tongue, him to transport^mself whither be 
The spirits crowcHo the ring, but can pleases." The ring itself was stolen 
go no farther. B.ch then circles it by Brunello from an Indian qiieen,^ 


fP"*TIarington. 
t Rose. 

% The Indian ^ueen is Angelica. For the circumstance 'of the ring, see the 
InNAMOROTo, canto 1. See also Dctblin Umiyerbity Magazine. (Artlole, Ita- 
MAN Poets,) Vob XXVL p. 180. 


ftaitttn V, , 

i* The* very iiiftrble was so* clear and bright, 
Thai though the sun no light unto it gave, 
Tbo.toinb itjself Jdid lighten all the cave. 

« Whether it be the nature of some stone, 

A darksome place w’ith lightsomeness to fill : 
Or were it done by magic art alone, 

' Or else by help of mathematic skill, 

To make transparencies te meet in one, 

And so convey ^he sunbeams where you will ; 
But sure it was most curious to behold, 

Set forth with carved works, and gilt with gohl. 
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and Brunelio himstilfilhou^ati ainiid-^ 
ioj^ scoundrel in his way, id one of 
IV horn it were well that earth was rid. 
His" cunning is that of a mischievous 
imp, and the only objection to slaying 
him is, that it is soiling a noble weapon 
to employ it in giving a dog of the hind 
the death of a man. ' 

Bradamante listens with anxiety to 
the advice of the generous enchantress. 
With Hogero, whom she seeks with 
such earnestness, and ^hose destinies 
she has just learned are for ever inter- 
woven with hers, she has hitherto had 
but one interview. When King Agra- 
mant had first meditated the invasion 
of France, be had been assured by an 
old necrorilancer that victory could 
not be obtained without the at^sistance 
of Rogero. The war itself was un- 
dertaken, as all readers of rom;ince " 
know, to avengn the death of Trojauo, 
the father of Agrainant. Rogero 
was the son of Galaciella, the sister 
of Trojano. By his father's side, ho 
is descended from the house of Priam, 
and thus related, in no distant degree, 
with the Emperor Charlemagne. The 
incidents of the wooing and wedding 
of Galaciella are worth recording, as 
few will suspect how the father of 
Rogero won his bright and beauteous 
bride. Kiza, or Uhegio, is besieged, 
and the fair Galaciella is one of the 
Saracen invaders. She engages in 
single combat with a Christian war- 
rior, who succeeds in smiting her 
down with the sword. ** "fhe wounds 
are not mortal ; and a serious dialogue 
ensues, in which he teaches her some 
lessons of theology ; and he straight- , 
way baptizes,} and marries her. His 
brother, Beltrame, an ungenerous 
viper, is above measure annoyed at 
this, aa he had himself taken a fancy 
to the fair catechumen. And Bel- « 
frame's revenge is taken by betraying 
Rhegio to the enemy, and his brother ’ 
to death. The widow has no choice 
but flight ; and the opportunity of 
flying is only granted on her consent- 
ing to return to the religion of Maho- 
met. From this alternative she shrinks 
at flrst, but ends in a fi'igned adoption 
of the retjuired creed, and is shipped 
off for Africa. That her zeal for 
Christianity is sincere is proved by her 
contriving to slay all the infidels on 
board, that is, the whole crow. She 
lands at last, all alone in her glory, on 
a desolated island, and dies after giv- 
VOL. XXVI.— No. 155. 


' ing birth 
The two 
"care of the 
whose dwelling 
Carena. . ; Tqf 

situation of daranS' ,|iresei|tisd serioilts " 
difiiculties Co King Agr4jmatit' add^ 
his wiso men,^ His army was'lilfe 
that theatrical company,, bi whiqb . 
there was notVing but kipgs ; and bnto 
of his kings wandered far and wide iti 
search of Carena, and returjied with 
the information that, in his opinion, it 
was no where. Perhaps it was the 
very Outopia, or Utopia of later ro- ‘ 
mancers. Another council is )ield«' 
and the old j(;onjuror (hhnself a king, 
Garam antes by name) insists on toe 
existence o( the mountain, though he 
cannot say where it is, and adds, that 
the way to it can only be discovered 
by whoever is fortunate enough to 
possess the ring of Angelica. The 
old king feels that bis audience is still 
incredulous; 1 grieve," said 
*Hhat I possess the gift of seeing 
things before they come to pass. As 
for instance, I riow know that I shall 
ill a moment die and he' dies. A 
reward is offered to whoever finds the , 
ring ; and one of the council presents 
the Dwarf Brungllo, who is more 
subtle than any of the beasts of the 
field, and who has a taste for the com- 
mission, as it had in it any ingredient 
of mischief or malice. Brunelio is a 
thief— not exactly one of the kwell 
mob ; J^is line is the shabby genteel ; 
and he^soon comes back with Ange- 
lica's ring, and — what Agramant had 
never thought of— the horse of Sacri- 
pant, Marfisa’s sword, and Orlando's 
sword and horn — all of whiSh he had 
stolen on his travels in search of the 
ring, /fgramant is in delight. ^ A. 
day probably will come when the title 
and office of king may cease to be an 
object of ambition ; and certainly, if one 
* 0 ^ imagine any place or time where 
it ought to be of small repute, it was 
in this court of Agramant. Howev^ 
this may be, Brunelio is rewarded foir 
his successful enterprise by being made 
king of Tingitana. 

There is now some hope of finding 
the palace of Atlantes. Agramant 
Brpnelio, and his knights, ill long 
cavalcade, traverse the great Stse^ 
and arrive at last at Carena. Below 
the mountain was a fruitful and- w^U* 
wooded plain, watered a nol^ 
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riv6r^ Frow th® plwo was d68cri6d ft 
b6ftfttifnl giffd^n on the side of the - 
inoQDtftin % end theroy toO| was seen 
the meosipn of Atlantes. The gifts 
of magic are like the gifts of nature^ 
and increase of instrumental means 
is not always a real addition of power. 
The philosopher's stone has its virtue 
only in the hands of the philosopher ; 
and the ring, which rendered visible 
to the infidel army the retreat of Ko- 
gero, showed them but the difficulties 
of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged. The rook on which the 
palace was built was so steep and 
smooth, that none could scale it ; and 
the King of France, with fifty thou- 
sand men, who went up the hill, and 
then went down again, accomplished a 
feat greatly to be remembered, in 
comparison with that of Agramant, 
who seemed likely to have never got 
further than the valley. Brunello's 
wits, however, did not desert him; 
and he suggests the holding of a tour- 
nament on the plain. As Ulysses 
wiled Achilles firom the court where 
he was concealed, so Brunello fancied 
that the sight and sound of arms 
might attract the young warrior to the 
fete. He was not wrong. Rogero 
joins the games; and his tempter, 
looking into his own heart, fancies 
that Rogero's is not unlikely to be ac- 
cessible to a bribe. So he tells him 
of the meditated invasion of France ; 
and, in the shape of a bounty, to en- 
gage his services on the side of^ Agra- 
mant, he gives him Sacripant's horse 
and Orlando's sword. In the mejiee 
Rogero is treacherously wounded, but 
healed by^Atlantes. 

In Atlantes, the earlier Italian com- 
mentators* think that Cupid |s meant, 
and fancifully explain all the incidents 
an^^^cidenls of the description of 
htmsSf and his castle by this strange 
concett. They, no doubt, are wrong. 
Rogero is confided to Atlantes, m * 
Aohilles to Chiron. He is fed on the 
marrow of lions, and disciplined in 
every exercise that Is best calculated to 
developeall tho highest faculties of body 
of mind. WlMb no one can deny 
the existence of allegory in the pas- 
jBEM, yet there is a manifest error in 
ei^ftyouring to strain it too closely ; 


, * _ particular, Zfi SpeUtione 4e Af. 
Wa ^Wneio. Floreiiee« lS6. 


and it U abundantly pkin ^hat We, in 
any .ol the ordinary meanings of the 
word, cannot he meant. Atlantes 
is to Rogero an instructor, even as 
Chiron was to his pupil; and while 
the thought, perhaps, runs through 
the passage which Wordsworth ex- 
presses in his miraculous ode, of the in- 
structor endeavouring to make, the fos- 
ter child forget the imperial mansion 
whence he came,” we think all attempts 
to exhibit an^s precise parallelism be- 
tween Atlantes and any of the abstrac- 
tions which ingenuity may suggest, 
will probably fail. 

Rogero joins the invading army, and 
performs prodigies of valour-^he even 
fights with Orlando himself. Atlantes, 
however, has watched over his safety, 
and deludes Orlando’s sight by a phan- 
" tom representation of Charlemagne 
assailed and almost overpowered by 
numbers, and summoning him to his 
aid. Another adventure in which the 
young hero distinguishes himself, gives 
the occasion of his first interview with 
Bradamante. He tells her the circum- 
stances, of his parentage and education ; 
and she — who had mingled in the war 
ill a knight’s dress, and enacted the 
heroic part of a Penthesilea and Ca- 
milla — feels other wounds than those 
of sword or spear as she listens to 
the story of the young warrior. Is it 
accident, or is it woman's pardonable 
guile that makes the daughter of Ay- 
mon, when she has told the wondering 
youth her ronfantic story, remove her 
helmet? Her fair hair flows over her 
neck, and her features glow with more 
«than their own radiant beauty. 
youth is dazzled with the vision of 
transcendant loveliness, and a new 
passion, of the existence of which he 
had never before dreamed, awakens in 
’ his heart. Alas 1 for true love ! — the 
accidents of the battle separate the 
lovers. While she is widiout her hel- 
met, a troop of Saracens attack her, 
and one (whom, however, she iiyime- 
diately cuts absolutely in two, tha 
sword cutting through bone and brain, 
and down to l^e waist,) wounds her la 
the head. She, notwithstanding ^her 
wounds, pursues the rest of the assaiU 
ing party into a wood, wh^e she loses 
sight of them, but where she meets a 


SirHonIhrmn da aopha 







little hermitage, the occupant of which, 
who had not seen a human being for 
the last sixty yearsi finds some diffi- 
culty in distinguishing her froi|i the 
great enemy of the human race> with 
whom he had had* many encounters 
during his long separation from the 
world of bustling humankind. He 
'prepares himself for an encounter with 
the evil onej thinking it was no other 
that came against him in the form of 
an armed man ; but wlfen his visitant, 
for the purpose of showing her wounds, 
undid her armour, and the hermit 
saw his guest was a female, youthful 
and beautiful, and seeking his compas- 
sionate assistance, he did hut feel the 
danger increased. Was not this a 
form which the demon but too often 
assumed? — and supposing, after all, 
tlie fair phantom is woman and not 
de\il, is the*danger to poor human 
flesh and blood less to be apprehended ? 
He doubts and trembles, and Is at last 
re- assured. He then begins to dress 
her wounds, and with that view com- 
mences by cutting off' her beautiful 
tresses — an operation which, however 
necessary, gives rise to other adven- 
tures in which the fate of another of 
Ariostos heroines is involved, but 
which we must leave untold or our 
story would never be at an end. 

Our readers are now prepared to 
accompany Bradamante in her search 
after Rogero. She finds Brunello 
soon after she has parted from the en- 
chantress, and the ring of Angelica is 
on her finger. Ariosto seems to adopt 
the convenient ma.\im that has been 
every now and then asserted by trans- 
cendental moralists, that a liar is not 
entitled to the privileges of truth ; and 
a conversation ensues, in which they 
try to outwit each other. The lady^ 
herself witnesses the feats of the 
hippogryph and his rider, and Bru- 
nello guides her to the enchanted 
castle of Atlantes, (for it i.s At- 
lantes who has his castles in Europe 
as well as Africa). She succeeds in 
obtaining from him the enchanted ring, 
but she spares his life, contrary to 
Melissa's advice. She reaches the plain 
below the tower, and blow^s the bugle 
to sutntnon the wizard. He appears 
with no other arms than a book and a 
shield covered with crimson silk. He 
rode a steed which was not, as might 
bi supposed, a creation of magic, but 
an actual steed, brought forth in the 


course of 

flUy and a griffin ; in 
and the fore feet shaped w 
in the other parts like the 
dam. In the Riphoean MoHiitainSf 
mules of the kind are still now and 
then, but rarely, found. He liras 
brought by enchantment from his na* 
tive hills, and broken and taught all 
that it was fitting for a horse to leam 
by the magician. The winged horse 
was the only thing in the whole place 
that could be called real-^all else were 
glittering show. The ring rendered 
all enchantments vain ; even the shield, 
which dazzled all eyes, was powerless 
against the virtues of the mighty aipu- 
let. Bradamante affects to close her 
eyes when the crimson covering is re* 
moved ; but this was a feint that she 
might tempt the enchanter to dis- 
mount. He dismounts, and is soon 
conquered by the triumphant maid. He 
tells her of his afiectiom for Rogero. 
Tv save him from predicted danger, 
he has confined him in his castle ; and 
to render his captivity less irksome^ he 
every now and then enticed such com- 
pany as he could find. He leads her 
to the castle gate, when a new wonder 
strikes her astonished sight : wall, and 
tower, and garden, and castle have 
vanished, and they are on the side of 
an inhospitable mountain. A city 
.suddenly deprived of light by the in* 
terruption of the play of its gas- 
works, alone would give some idea of 
the dismal change and the causes 
which produced it. Atlantes has ff-om 
the threshold removed a concealeii 
stone, graven with magic characters, 
which covered a passage to waul ts be- 
low the wizard's domain, where per- 
petual fire burned, and with the ex- 
tinction of the fire the whole scene 
passed away. On the side of the bleak 
mountain are seen all the humim cap- 
tives of the old magician, 

** And many at the freedom felt annoy. 

Which dispossessed them of s^dh 

The meeting between Bradamante 
and Rogero is not unpleadngfy de- 
scribed by Ariosto ; of all that 
perly belonged to the magidfan the 
hippogryph alone remained, still bear- 
ing the dazvling shield, but con- 
cealed as before ' in its erimabn 
covering. The lady seeks to seise 
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htm hr the rein ; he seems to play 
with her, for he stands fast for hw 
approach, and when her hand Is 
reached out he spreads his pinions, 
and like a bird rests a little way off, 
and agains begins to fly. All the 
warriors who have been released by 
the success of Bradamante's adven- 
ture, pursue the steed, who it would 
seem, is only amusing himself by 
leading them to some rocky height 
or moist spot of the valley. The 
hippogryph takes a short flight in 
air, and descends near Rogero. This 
was the artifice of Atlantes — he loved 
Rogero, and the winged horse was 
left for the purpose of tempting him 
away, like the bridleless steed of the 


Arabian romance, which comes to 
bear Thalaha td the palace of Aload- 
din. Rogero leaps on the strange 
steed in the boldness of his youthful 
heart. He goads him with the spur 
the horse gambols for a moment, and 
runs a short course. Does Rogero 
feel aright, or is he rising in the air ? — 
is it a dream, or does Bradamante as 
she looks, see the horse still ascend- 
ing and lessening to her view ? They 
have vanished, *the poet leaves Rogero 
to relate an unimportant tale of Ri- 
naldo. His return to the adventure 
of Rogero opens with the passage not 
unlike Scott — nor is Rose*s trans- 
lation unworthy of the original. 


“ Although Rogero is of constant mind, 

Nor from his cheek tlip wonted hues depart, 

I ween that faster than a leaf in the wind • 

Flattered within his breast the stripling’s heart. 


** When the huge bird his pinions long had plied 
In a straight line without one stoop or bend, 

He, tired of air, with sweeping wheel and wide. 
Began upon an island to descend. 

Like that fair region whither long uuspied. 

Of him, her w'ayward mood did hmg oftbncl, 
Whilom in vain through strange and secret sluice, 
Passed under sea the virgin Aretlmse.” 


The island where Rogero lands 
from his voyage in air, is the love- 
liest that the sun beholds in his whole 
round, — this Rogero had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing, as his flight was 
sufficiently near earth to have beheld 
almost every place at all worth seeing. 


There is a freshness and beauty over 
the whole passage, that is to us the 
great charm of Ariosto. From his en- 
chanted palaces we every now and then 
find avenues that lead to common earth 
and air. We must quote a stanza. 


' Amid red roses and white lilies there 

Which the soft breezes freshen as they fly 
Secure the cony haunts and timid hare 
.4.nd .stag, with branching forehead broad and high, 
Those fearlcSis of the hunter’s dart or snare. 

Feed at their ease, or ruminating lie. 

While swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep, 
Dun deer or nimble goat, disporting leap." 


Rvigero ties bis horse to a myrtle, 
and finding a little fountain which 
bubbled up among palms and cedar 
trees, he stoops to drink ; the hippo- 
gp^yph, in the mea|liirie, is startled by 
some accidental ^ht or .sound, and 
s^s to disengage himself from the 
The effort is vain, but the 
is disturbed at being so rudely 
^idkaken,and Rogero is startled at hear- 
the tree a human voice. 
*,The myrtle, it would aeem, is the 
prison of one of the paladins of 


France — A.sto1pbo, who was not only 
cousin to Orlando and Rinaldo, but 
also heir apparent to the crown of 
England. storm had cast him on 
the shores of this island. The mis- 
tress is the enchantreEs Alcina, a lady 
whose habitual practice it is to. fall 
in love with wgndcring knights, and 
when she is wearied with' them 0 
enchant them into some other shapes 
of ve^^table or animal life. Huzgad 
conaebusneas remains, and Ihe tmui 
knows in general that he Is ne lotiger 





a man but a haddock or whaloi or cab- 
bage, or, if he were a very handsome 
fellow, he sometimes looks well in 
his new form, asfor instance, the myr- 
tle is after all a shape better than that 
inflicted on some of Astolpbo's compa- 
nions. Alcina — the myrtle adds — ‘^has 
robbed her sister Logistilla of the 
best part of the island. Logistilla 


lires beyond a, barren mountain og 
an unimportant part of tbelana whiob 
ought to have been divided between 
them equally.** Rogero seeks to leom 
the way to Logistilla’s. Aa he is on 
bis way thither, be sees Alcina’a oitji 
and seeks to avoid it— in vain. A 
crew of monstrous shapes oppose bis 
passage. 


“ Some with the head of cat and some of ape ; 

Withjioof of goat that other stamped the land ; 
While 'some seemed centaurs quick in fight and rape; 
Naked or mantled in outlandish skin, 

These doting sires — those striplings bold in sin. 


** This gallops on a horse without a bit ; 

This backs the sluggish ass or bullock slow, 
These mounted on the croup of centaur ait. 
Those perched on eagle crano or estridge go. 
Some male, some female, some hermaphrodite, 
These drain the cup, and tho.se the bugle blow.*’ 


The crowd by which he i.s assailed 
are the Seven Deadly Sins, led on by 
indolence, their captain, who rides a 
tortoise ;* he is drunk, and with diffi- 
culty supported on his seat by his 
companions, llogero is young, is 
resolute, and at last draws his sword 
on the assailants — in vain. If he had 
uncovered the magic .‘shield, it would 


have prostrated, in sudden blindne.ss, 
his enemies ; but he relies on his own 
strength, and if he remembered the 
shield, was unwilling to use it. While 
his danger from this vile rabble still 
continues, two ladies appear riding on 
white unicorns — they seem to be sisters, 
and 


** With such a mien 

Embodied GuACB and JlKAUTr would be seen.” 


At their approach the r<abble scatter. 
The ladies extend their hands to the 
knight ; and an impulse of courtesy, 
on his part, effects all the mischief 
which had been in vain attempted by 
his violent a^isailants. He returns 
with them to the golden gate of 
Alcina’s palace. A cornice above the 
gateway is encrusted with the rarest 
gems from India. The portal rests 
on columns of solid diamond. On 
the sill and through the columns' 
ran sportive girls, who would have 
appeared "more fair,'* had they ob- 


served a woman’s fitting port. They 
were all arrayed in green, and wore gar- 
lands of green leaves ; and the colour 
is not, say the Italian commentators, 
without mystery, green being the 
symbol of fickleness, as blue was of 
constancy. A dangerous enemy, how- 
ever, was still to be overcame. Eri- 
phlla guards the bridge, which must 
be passq^d before the castle is reached. 
She is armed, and rides on a wolf. 
We are told that Avarice Is the fiend 
or plague designated ; but whatever 
he her name. 


** The accursed plague, arrayed in surcoat, comes 
Above her arms, in colour like the sand, 

That, sawing in its dye, was of the sort 
Which bishops and which prelates wear at court.’* 


• This passage is imitated and expanded by Spenser, Faery Queene, book i, can. iv. 
The passage is given in Craik’s " Poetry of Spenser,’* Vol. I. page 133, Knight*9 

WecMy Volume. Mr. Craik's work gives an exceedingly accurate and usefat ab- 
fitract of Spenser’s poem. The rsfprint of Fairfax’s Tasso in Mr. Knight’s publi- 
cation, is also an important service to our best literature. ' We hope that Chap- 
man’s Odyssey of Homer may be printed in this cheap form. It ia,. In every Re- 
spect, far*better than his translation of the Iliad. 
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nootter it at last owiqero^^ «» chupiM, idi^ <lf -IMt 

AiomO ajipears. Aldoaii deaenbed e5et OM egiAfiMrt, timi 

at of traoscendant beauty, aiidaiiitiBg: light babc^i - ‘1/ - . > 

’* t 

** Her shape is of such perfect eymmetrj,.. ' ^ 

As best to feign, the industrious peintter 
With long and knotted tresses, to m 
Not yellow gold with nrighter^ustre glows. 

Upon her tender cheek the mioglesi dye 
Is scattered of the lily and the rose. 

Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay jand round, * * 

Fills up the space, and forms a fitting bound. 

'* Two black and slender arches rise above 

Two clear black eyee, say suns of sadiant light. 

Which ever softly beam, and slott'ly haoye. 

Round those, appears to eport fn frolie flight, 

Hence scattering all his shaftts* the littl^ Love, 

And seems to plunder hearts In open sfght ; 

Thonce, through mid visage, docs the nose descend 
Where envy finds not blemish to amend.** 


The illusions and the enjoyments 
of the island of False Pleasure are 
the same that all romancer^, from 
Homer down to our own days, have 
described. Rogero is the not unwiL 
ling captive of the beautiful fai{;y. 
He is disenchanted, however, soon, 
for Melissa, to whom it seems to be 
intrusted to bring the love of Rogero 
and Bradiimante to a happy termina-* 
tion, makes her way to the island, and 
succeeds in arousing a sense of manly 
virtue within his mind. 

The adventures of Rogero are pur- 
sued with many an episode till his 
conversion and bapti«(m. The usual 
aids which the epic poet derives from 
prophecy enable Ariosto to connect 
his hero with the hou^e whose praises 
it was his task to celebrate ; and we 
are bound to say that flattery never 
assumed a more graceful garb. No- 
thing can be more remarkable than 
the contrast which the li^ht and 
laughing verses of Ariosto present 
to the sombre and constrained style of 
Tasso, all whose powers appear para- 
lysed, when he haa to dilate on the 
fflorles of the house of Estc. 

^ The second thread which is to lead 
the poet and reader through the en- 
chanted land of FuriosOf is the 
madness of OrldAo. The subject 
of Boiardo's poem is the love of Or- 
In this, Boiardo deviated 
the old legendary character of 
^s hero, who was represented in 


earlier poems,* as too wise to have 
ever Adt ^ ^passion which at one 
moment or another has seized or sub- 
dued every heart of hulnan mould. 
Every incident in the I^namorato 
grows out of Orlando's love for An- 
gelica; and we have some doubt if, 
when this is once felt by the reader 
to be the writer’s true subject, it 
does not present a sufficient unity 
of purpose, and sustain the interest 
in a series of adventures growing 
out of it, as fully as the wrath of 
Achilles, or the wanderings of the 
King of Ithaca. In Boiardo, Orlando 
has abandoned his prince, his country, 
and every duty of life, to indulge in 
the wild dream of love ; and, though 
his character has undergone an import- 
ant change in the hands of AriostguWe 
yet think that representing the pas- 
sion as rising to actual madness, in 
some respects excuses, in some exalts 
and ennobles him. 

• It is impossible to think of Ariosto's 
poem without being compelled to refer 
perpetually to its connection with 
Boiardo's. And we advise such of 
our readers as do not happen to have 
Boiardo* or Bern! at hand, to look at 
our account of Orlando's adventures 
in pursuit of '^Angelica, in the August 
number of this magazine. Language 
cannot describe liifi indignation, when, 
after having brought Angelica through 
so many dangers to France, she is 
taken from hitn and left by Charle- 


Boiardo, the pniy tbadable edition that uxists, o* ever existed, is 
tWokering, 1880 .) ' 
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to be arranged' eon(^hmi of 

the Saracens* board of her. 

escape froim the gn^^dlan^ip into 
which she had be^jft ektrhsted by the 
emperor; he i8;di«trectM at the 
thought of the dangers to^whieh she 
is exposed ; he rerhains through haH* 
the night steepless, atid when slpep 
comes it is accol^panied * harass- 
ing and anxious areamv^^ There are 
momentary scepes of joyance, inter- 
rupted by what would seem the . howl- 
ing of tempests tearing up.trees, and 
scattering their branches . over the 
forest. He js wandering, it would 
seem, at night, and seelung for her 
whom he has lost ; voices reply with 
ominous warning. He awakes and is 
unable to distinguish between dreams 
and realities. He leaps from bed 
and dresses himself in armour ; he 
rushes to the stable where his horse 
is, and gets it ready without the 
assistance of any esquire. Instead of 
his own bearings, he adopts those of a 
knight whom he had conquered and 
slain some time before, and leaves the 
camp of Charlemagne. His absence 
is not known till the next day. He 
passes through a thousand adventures; 
in every one of them generosity of 
purpose and conduct is manifested. 
He one day reaches a little rivulet, on 
the banks of which were meadows and 
shadowy trees. He thought of it as 
a pleasant place of repose, for he is 
tired with travel and fatigued with the 
weight of his armour, rendered more 
oppressive by the fervour of the mid- 
day sun to which he had been exposed ; 
he sees engraved on several of the 
trees round him, writing which he re- 
cognizes as Angelica’s, and with 
her name, was that of Medoro en- ^ 
twined in a hundred love knots. Of 
Medoro Orlando had not before heard, 
but it was too plain that Angelica had 
a favoured lover. Medoro, a man of 
humble birth, had won the heart for 
which so many of the paladins sighed, 
and was already married to the heiress 
of the crown of Cathay ; but this Or- 
lando did not know. He endeavours 
first to persuade himself that the An- 
gelica whose name he sees every where 
written, may be some other than his 
charmer ; he then seeks, with the in- 
genuity of a mind rendered insane by 
what it has learned, to give meanings 
different from what the words would 


itatutaHy imply to the bvo verses in 
her praise which he finds curved on 
rocks and trees. He is up 3.ble thus to 
deceive bimself, and he sinks into 
helpless stupor, which is succeeded by 
violent frenzy. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood do what they can to 
assist him, but he breaks from the bed 
in which they have placed him ; he 
leaves the place at night, without any 
attendant. W,hen he is alone he dwells 
on all the past ; his agony shapes itself 
into words, and Shakspeare himself has 
never depicted any state of mind more 
truly than Ariosto does the succession 
pf feelings through which his mind 
passes, till it ends in utter and un- 
governable piadness — will, indomitable 
will, with the fury of an unchained 
torrent, or tempest, or volcano, alone 
ruling, and mind and body becoming 
merely instrumental. We do not think 
that in any poet whatever is there any 
thing finer, more entirely true to 
nature, that is, to possibility, than this 
whole passage. The translations— -and 
it is no fault of the translators— are 
utterly and entirely inadequate. Till 
the passion has attained its full strength 
there is, as we believe is the case in 
actual madness, a sort of microscopic 
subtlety every now and then mingling 
with the colours in which Orlando repre- 
sents objects to his mind ; and this is 
one of the particulars which the trans- 
lators have been unable to deal with, 
which they do not (juite understand, 
and for the introduction of which they 
fall out with their author. We think 
this the passage of niost power in the 
Fukioso. 

In the more playful par^s of the 
poem, both of Ariosto’s translators — 
we spealg of Harington and Rose- 
are far more successful; indeed, we 
think the determination of each never 
to allow the meaning to run beyond 
the limits of the very artificial stanza 
•in which they write, is unfavourable 
to serious effect. Hoole’s translation 
we have not looked at for many years; 
our recollection of it is, that the story 
is not unpleasantly told, but that every 
thing is frozen into the conventional 
style in which verse was written in 
England, till the poets of our own day 
and that which has just passed away, 
broke the spell. 

We have avoided any interpretation 
of the allegory, even where it ieems to 
be forced on us. All such interpreta* 


tbni u« deceptive, « even Itt # liO^mKi when Alma 

characters are allegorical, the Jiw^ta Xtlw godtfBafOBj^i her palace of 
m necessariJjr ofteii euch as Tuive Ho tbe body^ tie teed)f represented as her 
peculiar reference to the allegorjc guards, rise up, to do her reverence. 

* And round Abeot tie porch on every aide • 

Twice idsteen warders sate, all araied bright 
In glistening steel, and strongly fortlfted. 

Tall yeomen seemed they, and of great might. 

And were arranged ready still for light. 

By them as Alma passed with her guests ^ 

They did obeisance as beseemed right. 

And then again returned to their rests.”* * 


While there can be no doubt of who 
the twice sixteen warders are, the];;e is 
surely as little that no distinct lucan- 
ing, as far as they are concerned, is to 
be looked for in the fact of their being 
represented as tall yeomen ready for 
fight, and doing obeisance to the lady 
of the castle and her guests. We, 
therefore, feel that, in looking for the 
meaning of Ariosto’s allegories, we 
may be likely to attribute more than 
is fitting to mere picture. It, however, 
is scarcely hazarding too much when 
we incline to think that the hippo- 
gryph, the winged horse, originally in 
the service of a power who seems to 
look no higher than those heights 
which may be seen from our own 
earth, and who seems employed alone 
in increasing the enchantments of 
earth, and giving to the barren desert 
all the colouring of the brightest land- 
scape, and to age and decay all the 
attractions of youth and beauty, is no 
other than the glorious faculty of Ima- 
gination. This forward and delu- 
sive faculty,” as Butler f calls it, 
which, either under the control of the 
magician,*who looks no further than 
earth, or in obedience to its own ca- 
prices, hurries Rogero to thef^sland of 
false pleasures, is afterwards, when 
trained and disciplined in the domains 
of Logistilla (or Reason), the same 
focul^ that bears Astolpho to tbe 


high regidhs in which he finds St. John 
and Eliasr]: 

The extent to which playfulness and 
sublimity are combined in the great 
poems of the Italians, is, perhaps, the 
main cause why they are so little sym- 
pathised with* by us, who demand 
boundary lines distinguishing every 
thing, and who are perpetually em- 
ployed in educating ourselves into a 
state of feeling in which romance and 
reality, far from being one, as for real 
happiness they perhaps should be, are 
never allowed to entrench on their re- 
spective domains. Never, certainly, 
did imagination indulge a stranger or 
more capricious flight than in Astol- 
ho’s journey to the lunar sphere to 
ring back the wits of Orlando. The 
passage is admirably translated by 
Harington, in spite of some minute 
inaccuracies ; and we cannot, perhaps, 
interest our readers more than by 
transcribing the passage. We tran- 
scribe from the first edition of 1591. 
There are minute variations in the 
edition of 1634, which also lies before 
us, but they are unimportant. This 
translation is, from the size of the book, 
and from the great merit of Rose’s, little 
likely to be reprinted ; but we think 
a few extracts from it ought to possess 
great attractions for the lovers of our 
old poetry 


When the sunne began this earth to balke, 
And passe into the tother hemispheare, [ 
Then they prepard to fetch a further walke, 
^nd straH the fine eharret that did beare 
Elyas, when he vp to heau’n was caryd, 

Was readie in a trise, and for them taryd. 


Faery Queene, Book IL Canto 9. See also Warton's Observations on Spenser, 
t Analogy. 

t See the Dubuh CiovKasXTT MAjuaxiNH, (August, 1845,) Vol XXYI, pp. 188, 
189 ; article — Wi/ft’s Works, 
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Thitflctiottita- 
freeing with an 
Engtuh prouerb 
we vse : that met 
tpUt are beyond 
the moane, and 
they haue layd 
vp thingi in the 
circle the 
moone. 


Pride qfPrin- 
tUt and vant- 
fii of their /f- 
Oet, 


Oifli geuen to 
Prineet in 
hope «f re- 
n>0nk 


** F^e horsey fierce, ee ret} as fl^mmloir. firfi " > 
th* Apostle doth ihto the chaitet ^ . ''' " ^ 

Which When he framed had to his deshroj)' ' ' * ■. ' 
Astolfi in the earre by him he set ; • 

Then vp they went, and still ascending hyer, 

Aboue the firie redon they did get, 

Whose nature so w Apostle then did tome, 

That though they went through fire, they did not bnme. 

*' I although the fire were wondrous hot, 

Yet in their passage they no heat did feele. 

So that it burnd them, nor offends them not ; 

Thece to the moone he guids the runing wheele, 

The moone Vas like a glasse ail voyd of spot, 

Or like a peece of purclie burnisht stecle, 

And lookt, although to vs it seemos so small, 

Well nye as bigg as earth, and sea, and all, 

“ Here had Astolfo cause of double wonder, 

One, that that region seemeth there so wyde, 

That vnto vs that are so far a sunder, 

Seems but a litle circle, and beside, 

That to behold the ground that him lay vndor, 

A man had need to hauo boon sharply cyd. 

And bend his brows, and marko all that he might. 

It seemd so small, now chiefly wanting light. 

** Twere infinit to tell what wondrous things 
He saw, that passed onrs not few degrees, 

What towns, what hills, what riuors, and what springs, 
What dales, what pallaces, what goodly trees ; 

But to bo short, at last his guide him brings, 

Vnto a goodlie vallie, where ho sees 
A mightie masse of things straungely confused, 

Things that on earth were lost, or were abused. 

‘ A store house straunge, that what on earth is lost, 

By fault, by time, by fortune, there is found, 

And like a marchaundlse is there engrost, 

In straunger sort than 1 can well expound : 

Nor speake 1 sole of wealth, or things of cost, 

In which blind fortunes powre doth most abound. 

But eu’n of things quite out of fortunes powre, 

Which wilfullie wo wast each day and houre. 

‘ The precious time that fools mispend in play, 

The vaine attempts that neuer tako effect. 

The vows that sinners make, and neuer pay. 

The counsel! s wise that carelcsse n^n neglect, 

The fond desires that leads vs oft astray, 

The prayses that with pride the heart infect. 

And all we loose with follie and mispending, 

May there be fotnnd vnto this place ascending. 

• 

* Now, as Astolfo by those regions past, 

He asked many questions of his guide, 

And as he*on tone side his eye did cast, 

A wondrous hill of bladders he espyde ; 

And ho was told they had been in time past. 

The pompous crowns and scepters, full of pride 
Of Monarks of Assiria, and of Greece, 

Of which now scantlie there is left a peece. 

** He saw great store of baited hookes with gold, 

And those were gifts that foolish men prepard, 
Tqjiue to Princes, couetous and old, 

Wish fondest hope of future vaine reward : 
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Cunning Jlat- 
tereri, 

BanJlaUtrert, 


Pond loucf. 

Famritfs re- 
wards. 

Great mens 
promises. 


Treoaons and 
cmspiracies. 


Poore cour- 
tiers. 

dimes and cha- 
ritable deeds 
done to late. 


By that gift is 
nmderstood the 
Citie qf Romot 
whick Con- 
stantine gaue 
PopeSiluester^ 
which he faith 
now stinkefh 
because of their 
smnes^ The 
beauty t\f u'o- 
men. 


Mans toU kepi 
in larrs^ like 
oyU. 


Then were there ropes all in sweet garlands retd, 
And those were all false flatteries he hard, 

Then hard he crickets songs, like to the rerses, 

The seruant in his masters prajse reherses. 

** There did he see fond loues, that men pursew, 
Looking like golden giues with stones all set, 

Then things like Eagles talents he did yew. 

Those offices that fanorites do get : 

Then saw he bellows large that much winde blew, 
Large promises that Lords make, and forget, 

Vnto their fauorites in flowre of yonth, 

Bat after nought but beggerie insewth.c 

** He saw great Cities seated in fay re places, 

That ouerthrown quite topsie turuie stood, 

He askt and learnd, the cause of their defaces 
Was treason, that doth neuer turne to good : 

He saw fowle serpents, with fayre womens faces, 

Of coyners ana of thieues the cursed brood. 

He saw fine glasses, all in peeces broken. 

Of seruice lost in court, a wofull token. 

‘'Of mingled broth he saw a mightie masse, 

That to no vse, nil spilt on ground did lye, 

He askt his teacher, and he heard it was. 

The fruitlesse almes that men geue whe they dye : 
Then by a fayre green mountain he did passe, 

That once smelt sweet, but now it stinks perdye. 
This was that gift (be't said without offence) 

That Constantin gaue Siluester long since. 

** Of birdlymd redds, he saw no litle store. 

And these (O Ladies fayre) your bewties be, 

I do omit ten thousand things and more 
Like vnto these, that there the Duke did see, 

For all that here is lost, there euermorc 
la kept, and thither in a trise doth flee, 

Onlie nor more nor lesse there was no follv. 

For still that here with vs remaincth wholly. 

“ He saw some of his own lost time and deeds. 

But yet he knew them not to be his own. 

They seemd to him disguisd in so straunge weeds. 
Till his instructer made them better known : 
Lastlie, the thing which no man thinks he needs, 

Yet each man needeth most, to him was shown, 
Namely, mans wit, which here we leese so fast, 

As that one sUbstance, all the other past. 

** It seemd to be a body rooyst and soft, 

Apt to ascend by en’ry exhalation, 

And when it hither mounted was aloft. 

There it was kept in ^otts of such a fashion 
As we call larrs, where oyle is kept in oft : 

The Duke beheld with no small admiration. 

The larrs of wit, amoi^st which one h#d writ 
}jfon the side thereof, Orlandos wit. 

«* This vessell bigger was then all the rest, 

And eu'ry vessell had engrau’n with art. 

His name, that earst the wit there in possest : 

Them of his own, the Duke did finae a part, 

And much he masd, and modi him sdfe he blest. 

To see some names of men of great desert. 

That thinke they haae great store of wit, aad host It, 
And here tt pleyhei^eard diey quite had lost it. 
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** Some loose their wit with loue» some with ambitioii» 
Some running to the sea, great wealth to get, 
Some following Lords, and men of high oonmtion, 
Some in rare iewells ritch and costiie set, 

One hath desire to proue a rare Magicion, 

Others with Poetrie their wit forget, 

An other thinks to be an Alcumist, 

Till all be spent, and he his number mist. 


This It tffritfen 
in th« /burth 
book* qfthejlue 
Cantos added 
to Asto{fo which 
many thinke 
were none qf 
his doings and 
are verie *•«- 
per/et 


** Astolfo takes his own before he goes. 

For BO th* Euangelist did him permit ; 

He set the vessels mouth but to his nose, 

And to histplace he snuft all his wit : 
Long after wise he lin'd as Turpin shows, 
Vntill one fault he after did commit, 

Namelie the loue of one fayre Northern lasse. 
Sent vp his wit vnto the place it was. 

** The vessel! where Orlandos wit was closed, 
Astolfo tooke, and thence with him did beare, 
It was far heauier then ho had supposed. 

So great a qnantitie of wit was theare." 


m 


On the story of Orlando's further 
adventures after the restoration of bis 
wits, and on the more important sub- 
ject of the Charlemagne of romance 


as contrasted with the Charlemagne of 
history, we hope soon to have an op- 
portunity of conversing with our read- 
ers. A. 


THE DITTIES OF IRISH PROTESTANTS— PEEL AND THE STANDARD* 

TO SBB KDITOB OF THE DtlBLIN UNITBRBITT MAQABIBB, 


SzB — My recent communication, you 
inform me, seems not to have been 
understood by the editor of ^‘The 
Standard for my part, I think it 
more likely that it has not been read 
by him. Had he read the article 
through, he could hardly have sup- 
posed that I wrote of undertakership 
as a system of which I approved. My 
object was simply to show, that as it 
was the system on which Sir Robert 
Peel's government of Ireland was to 
be conducted, it would be well that 
Protestants put themselves in a condi- 
tion to have their principles respected 
in the ordering of public oJTairs. 

Neither were my suggestions liable 
to other misinterpretations which 
you tell me they have experienced. It 
was not in my intention to seok exclu- 
sive or disproportionate patronage for 
the Protestant body, nor was it my 
purpose to provoke a struggle between 
them and the professors of a rival reli- 
gion. It was my intention to advise 
Ihftf. they should prepare themselves 


for a struggle,because it was and is my 
fixed persuasion, that if they do not, 
they will perish, or be chased away 
without one. 

This is no time, sir, to speak smooth 
things, for which the speaker has no 
warrant — ^nor is it a time to conceal 
harsh things, of which he is, with too 
good reason^ apprehensive ; it is not a 
Jime to speak intemperately, because 
rashness may be productive of calami- 
ties for which there is no remedy, nor is 
i^ a time to speak dispiritingly— the 
aspect of public afiaira is sumciently 
threatening to relieve even such com- 
forters as Job had from the task of 
^gravating the sense of despondency, 
prime minister of England has 
uttered the stern warning, that ^ 
republic is in danger — he has pro- 
claimed that there is a confederacy in 
Ireland, bent upon the attainment of an 
object which will ruin Gfreat Britain, 
and will convert Ireland into a savage 
wilderness and tliat this tremendous 
con^iracy Bt aaossN up bt 
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FORCE.” To make this announcement, 
JB to proclaim that the power of Great 
Britain is withered— that her glory is 
only the useless foliage that decorates 
a blasted tree— a decoration with which 
the next blast of autumn may strew the 
ground. To make this announcement, 
IS to proclaim to the Saxon in Ireland 
that he must not look beyond the sea 
for protection — ^that Great Britain will 
have to yield, when the Repeal Asso- 
ciation becomes importunate in de- 
manding, and must consent to an act 
which is ruin to this country, although 
her own degradation and decay are 
sure rapidly to follow. This is plainly 
implied in the avowal that the Repeal 
confederacy cannot be broken up by 
force. Sydney Smith, who had little 
love for Protestantism in Ireland, and 
who was a parson, would answer the 
summons to repeal the Union, from the 
mouths of cannon. Sir Robert Peel 
intimates that his ansTver must be sub- 
mission. The Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet in this intimation speaks for him- 
self. He knows what he is capable of 
doing, and may speak truth when he 
intimates that Irish Protestants cannot 
safely trust him. He may speak un- 
truth in his prediction respecting Ire- 
land. His past predictions have been 
falsified. If wc are true to ourselves, 
so, also, will this. Ireland will not be- 
come savage wilderness,” if Protes- 
tants prepare, while there is time, to 
meet the perils of Repeal — ^if England 
be true to her fast friends in this coun- 
try, the confederacy before which the 
Ped cabinet shrinks aghast, will melt 
away, without harm to our national 
institutions, without the enforcement 
of oppicssivc laws, and without a san- 
guinary Convulsion. 

But, it may be said, th^t I am rec- 
koning too fast. Although the Repeal 
confederacy cannot be broken up bf 
force, there are other agencies which 
may affect its dissolution^-^gencies on 
which Sir Robert Peel places a wibe 
reliance. Hid he not intimate os much ? 
Even at the moment when he was con- 
fessing his inability to put down Repeal 
by a strong am, did he not use the 
WQfds, ^^Isay, without hesitation, that 
yiRj^ust in some way or other break 
^that formidable conspiracy?” And 
did he not thus intimate his persuasion 
that there are available means by whi<^ 


the great deliverance can be effected ? 
True— -all true. Thus and thus spoke 
Sir Robert Peel — declaring his hope 
that the dread conspiracy can be bro- 
ken up by acting towards the Roman 
Catholics who compose it in a spirit 
of kindness, and forbearance, and gene- 
rosity.” But what are his expecta- 
tions worth? What courage can we 
take from them? We can judge by 
comparing his expectations at a former 
eriod, witji the judgment which events 
ave passed upon them. 

In the year 1829, Sir Robert Peel 
had to contend or deal with another 
powerful confederacy — a confederacy 
which, like that of the time present, 
“could not be broken up by force.” 
He said then — 

“ Theto is a spirit of union and com- 
pact among the Catholics, which, in my 
view, wo cannot dissolve, bnt by per- 
mitting political influence to operate 
upon them as it docs upon others, thus 
destroying their own separated connec- 
tion.”* 

Accordingly, Uu' effect of political 
influence was tried: for fifteen years 
it has been in operation, and it has 
“ dissolved ” the “union and compact ” 
of the foniKu* period, into a confede- 
racy which has for its ultimate object— 
to make Great Britain a fourth-rate 
power, and Ireland a savage wilder- 
ness!” And of this fearful confede- 
racy the Emancipator is humiliated to 
affirm — “I do not believe that you 
can break it up by force !” 

It was not thus the Right Honour- 
able Baronet spoke when tha^rospect 
of distant difficulties arose before him, 
in the day of the former delusive tri- 
umidi. In that day he said — 

“ I trust, by the means now propo$ed, 
that the moral storm may be lulled into 
a calm, that the waters of strife may 
subside, and tlie elements of discord be 
stilled and composed. ”t 

Such were the Right Honourable 
Baronct’a expectations ; but he did not 
fear then to look at the reverse of the 
medal, and to* look at it with the sent- 
blance of a bravo spirit. 

“ If the battle must be fought, if the 
worst come to the worst, the battle will 


• Mirror of ParUamiettt, part xxix. p. 60. 
t Mirror of Parlimneat, Wireli 3, 1829. 
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b« fought for other objects— -the contest 
will take place on other grounds. The 
contest then will be, not for an ecjuality 
of civil rights, but for tbeprodommanco 
of an intolerant religion. I say, we can 
fight that battle to greater advantage, 
(if, indeed, those more gloomy predic- 
tions shall bo realized, and if our more 
favourable hopos ^all not bo gratifiod 
by the result) — we can fight that battle 
against the predominance of an intole- 
rant religion, more advaiitageoiHl y after 
this measure shall have passwl, than wo 
could at present.”* 

Cold Lope, Sir Robert. Such an- 
tecedents bode ill for what is to conic. 
You undertook to make a momontoiis 
change in the constitution of England 
— a cliange which 3 ou declared was 
not called for by prin(!iple or justice — 
which you Lad aforetime oi)i)osed as 
an innovation wLich tLrcatciied ruinous 
consequences. When it pleased you 
to make trial of it, you (!asl off old 
friends and true to aocompli^L it ; and 
you promised then that you would be 
securitjr that it should do no harm. 
Until it was made, you could not do 
battle for the constitution ; but once 
liberate you, and eximerate the good 
cause from trammels and burdens hard 
to be borne — gi^c equality of civil 
rights — take away just, or at)])nrently 
just, ground for discontent and mur- 
muring — and then, if the expected 
good did not follow — if dang(*r arose, 
and disaffection continued, and reli- 
gious intolerance became openly dar- 
ing — then said you in your bravery — 
Let the worst come to the worst — 
we can fight that battle to greater ad- 
vantage.” The hour has come to re- 
deem your proud pledge ; the >Yorst 
has come to the worst — more than 
the ascendancy of an intolerant re- 
ligion,*’ is the prize of contention j the 
degradation of Great Britain — ^thc de- 
struction of Ireland — ^thcsearcthe evils 
ffom which you are pledged to guard 
the country which trusted in your pro- 
mise. They call upon you ; ^d >vhat 
is your answer, I don’t believe that 
you can break up the confederacy by 
force” — a confederacy for the annihi- 
lation of every thing dear to your 
country — ^thc extinction of her glory 

^tho prostration of her independence 

..—a confederacy which, making her a 
fourth-rate power,” will make her 
ne^ssarily a servile power— will sub- 


due her to a condition in which ^ 
must endure spoliation ahd shhmo f 
and you, wbo betrayed her into this 
peril, coolly announce that you cannot 
defend her in it. 

But you can seiwe your country, by 
the use of agencies different from 
force. Although you cannot conquer 
the confederacy, }'ou may dissolve it 
— you may win its members to separate 
by gentler infiuences. So you pro- 
mised in 1829. Your promises were 
then two — one, which Roman Catho- 
lics were to fulfil ; one, for which you 
made yourself answerable; one, ac- 
cordingly, conditional, the other, po- 
sitive. The positive promise you have 
broken, for you refuse to do battle 
for your country’s honour ; the condi- 
tional promise the Roman Catholics 
refuse to ratify, for the inffucnce 
whk'h, you assumed, was to dissolve 
their union, has but rendered it more 
comjiact, more enterprising, and more 
formidable : so enterprising, that its 
aims involve the empire’s ruin ; so for- 
midable, that the empire, according to 
you, has not force to contend with it, 

riow' can Protestants rely upon the 
professions of such a man ? 1 do not 
wrile of him, I can truly with 
any feeling of personal disesteem. 
There is no room in my mind for such 
an emotion. Where evils so manifold 
and grievous have been done, and 
where evils still more afHicting are 
threatened, all thought of the instru- 
ment is merged in the dread retrospect 
or anticipation of its effects. I can 
truly say that, in thinking of Sir Ro- 
bert Feel, there is no more of personal 
bitterness in my mind than if were 
meditating on some Apocalyptic woe 
past, cxistii^, and approaching — ^than 
if I were linking of the ravages 
wrought by cholera, pestilence, or 
famine. If we were under one of 
those physical visitations, and one 
were to utter warnings how the 
scourge might be turned aside, he 
w'ould speak them in a spirit differing 
little from that in which my earnest 
admonitions arc given. I speak ^pf 
Sir Robert Peel’s past groat failures 
without the remotest thought of 
the exposure may affect him ; bii^ mot 
without some mint hope that the 
wronged and sorely endangered Pro-^ 
testaiits of Ireland may profit by it. 
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I do not mean to say that a sense 
of anger has never stirretl within me 
when contemplating Sir Robert 
Peel’s illustrations of expediency, 
When he said that the disasters im- 
pending over the emijire were to be 
averted by the exercise of forbear- 
ance, kindness, and generosity, and 
exemplified his precept by declaring 
n hat he expected from the Maynooth 
endowment bill, I did think there was 
a practical atheism in the argument 
which caused indignation to mingle 
with my alarm and amazement ; but 
I can truly say that I do not suffer in- 
dignation to prescribe to me the sug- 
gestions which 1 venture to make 
public. It may sometimes warm or 
tinge my language ; it assuredly does 
not supply my thoughts j nor does it 
inlLuence me to exaggerate, while I 
urge, in sober, but in the deepest ear- 
nestness, the necessity of Protestant 
union — union not with the hope or 
jiurpose of attaining anv sordid ad- 
vantage — ^not under an idea that Pro- 
testants may thus win from such a go- 
vernment as the present, or, indeed, 
from any government, the share of offi- 
cial patronage to which they arc en- 
titled; but that they may be enabled 
to protect themselves and their coun- 
try, through God’s good favour, fi'om 
the dread calamities with which Sir 
Robert Peel warns them they are 
threatened, and from which, he also 
avows, he has not force to defend or 
deliver them. 

1 could understand dependence ou 
a political leader, whose ])ast experi- 
ments had failed, if he were one who 
explained the unsuccessful issue of 
formef endeavours, and showed that 
the scheme he was now bent upon, was 
exempt from all suspicions liability. 
Sir Robert Peel gives no such assiv 
ranee or ground of hope. The regi- 
men which has brought the country 
into distress and danger, is the oi^ly 
regimen he can think upon to extri- 
cate it. The forb^ance, which is 
indifference — ^the kindness, which is 
connivance at sinful error — ^the gene- 
rosity, which ft giving the rewards of 
m^t to creed not worth, have been 
t^ied with evil results :.-i.the operation 
dt them is to be continued. Emanci- 
imtion Has had the effect ef marshal- 
ling the hosts who lift the banner of 
repeal. The Rational education scheme, 
a concession to ?lhe Reman Catfapilic 

priesthood, hM 


minishing tbennmber ef theeedlejdiii^ti- 
calpatnmsof repeats Sir Robert Peid^s 
advertisement for Rohlan Catholic Can- 
didates, although it may hate been an- 
swered by one or two aspirants, or 
rather, perhaps, accejitants, shows 
much more the resolution of repealers 
to adhere to their party, than the 
power of ministeriaKblandishments to 
allure them ; and the forbearance with 
which monster meetings and other te- 
eal moveinents have been regardetb 
as had its acknowledgment id 
O’Connell’s call upon his supptwtes, 
to furnish a (*orps of seventy members, 
who are to obey his orders, fw* the 
senate-house, or the Conciliation IjUlb 
in the ensuing sessions of parliament. 
Such are the achievements of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy, so far as it has yet 
had time to operate. Ilis unjust and 
ungenerous offers and actsof preferencfc 
to Homan Catholics, individual and col- 
lective, to their persons and their prin- 
ciples, have thus far proved abortive, 
or rather liave taught repealers their 
own worth, and encouraged them to 
stand out for higher terms. Will Pro- 
testants learn the lesson it teaches them ? 
Will they be taught by it, that the 
Peel i)olK^y for the dissolution of a 
formidable confederacy” will be a 
failure, and will be attended by re- 
sults, like or rather worse, than those 
which waited on former temerities? 
Will they be taughf to doubt the wis- 
dom or the sincerity of a politician 
who pretends to dissolve a confederacy 
by concession, and who tells the con- 
federates that he has not strength to 
overcome them — ^who tells Unem that 
if they are obstinate, they must be 
successful, and who then thinks to win 
them by paltry bribes, or by a show 
of kindness which has no gnice in it? 
What ! — to make known to a confede- 
racy which proposes to itself sudh 
prizes as stimulate the Repeal Associa- 
tion — (prizes which they look to, it 
may be, in the degradation of Great 
Britain, but certainly not in the de- 
vastation (Jf Ireland) — ^that he cannot 
put it down by force, and then tp in- 
treat, that, in compliment to him, or in 
return for fair words or poor ser^d, 
they will renounce* the purpose 
making Ii^land a kingdom, and lliem- 
selves a proud aristocracy or a happy 
people; (for such, whatev^ hk, i^r 
oth^ wise men may think, & the hope 
of repeaiet^s ;) will any aaae man think 
this a pru&nt ^eme df negodatiodV^ 



If you pmevero— a salamd 
prio^^ood tf you renounce your pur- 
pose-^^iera is the Feel preeeription in 
an appalling emergency. 1 must turn 
from such a topic: 1 should lose pa- 
tience were I to dwell on it. 

The Protestant gentry of Ireland 
will greatly err, if they think Mr. 
O’Connell's parliamentary menace an 
affair of ti'iviid moment — ^let him have 
*the i^etinue be calls for^ in the next 
‘sdaiidn^let him set in .action the 
itiesdia at his disposal for enlarging his 
numhers^ should there bc^ iroin any 
cau^t an early dissolution, and it will 
be difficult to assign limits to his suc- 
^sses. They will be probably eom- 
ihfi^urate with his demands — and his 
demands* however, daring and exorbi- 
tant they may be, can hardly dare 
more than Sir Robert Feel has encou- 
raged. Before twelve years, if the 
connexion with England endure so 
long under a system of government 
like the present, the Protestant gentry 
of Ireland may not have twenty mem- 
bers in the senate — and if that day 
arrive, and public affairs, from any 
cause, become perilous or embarras- 
sing, the anti-Anglican party may be 
not only suffered, but entreated, to set 
up a Parliament of their own in 
Oollege-green — ^nay, may be bribed to 
depart, and may go forth as the Jews 
went from the land of bondage, sjioil- 
ing the Egyptians in their departure. 
Au these and their attendant evils are 
in prospect, if the Frotestiinis of Ire- 
land will not address themselves to 
the solemn duty which the emergency 
imposes on them, and which God in 
his mercy and his bounty, yet leaves 
them power to discharge. 

I know well that there ai'e some 
who deny this latter truth, and who 
affirm that the Protestants of Ireland 
are too weak to maintain themselves, 
and that union will only have the 
^lect of exposing them to assault and 
injury. Tnere is no fear of such a 
consequence^uniou will not make the 
exposure of iprotestauts mcjre perilous 
^on .it is. ^ Poor and ricH, they ore 
knowi^nnion will not encreose the 
c ei^a i^ that they aire Protestants. 

It ,i^crca8e their danger ok , their 
dili^x^orts.? The well-known histcury 
o^rotei^t Operative S^ieties has 
answered the question. Were 
further aoifwerSpecessary, the l^tory 
of every j^oyince in Ireland could 
ahuhdant^' supply them. Unibn will 


not imorease ^e daMt^nf 
gentlemen ; mdiseirSbi' but 

disunion will not serveiliitiafff^aird^ 

I turn to the other 
paucity of their numbers rente* 
hopeless for Protestants to effect:^ 
g<^ by union. Thef fall shorts it IS v 

said, of two millions ; and although ^ 
numerous and strong in Ulster, the^ 
are so thinly scattered over the 
provinces, tet their strength in them 
is scarcely available. To all this I 
answer, in the first place* the strength 
of Protestants is not known, nor can 
it be known until the agencies which 
will show themselves when a union has 
been formed, ascertain it. Every body 
can understand that many causes may 
liavc combined to render the govern- 
ment census defective, and that the«e 
causes may have operated prejudicially 
against a faithiul return of the Protest 
tant population. There would be little 
difficulty in procuring a correct return, 
were the united Protestant gentry to 
desire it ; and there is little doubt in 
the minds of those who are best in- 
formed, that such a return would 
prove much ampler, than that which 
IS found in the Government census. 

But whatever the numbers may be, 
union among Protestants would render 
their strength much more efficient 
than it is. There is, perhaps, no body 
on earth, considering all the circum.. 
stances in their condition, to whom 
union is more essential, and who are SD 
little united as the Pi'otestant gentle^ 
men of Ireland. Members of botli 
Houses of Parliament, and persons 
of fashion, do meet and merge in 
Jjondon societies in the season ; visiters 
for pleasure or on business, toO, may 
be found there, in the same circles ; in 
Ireland, also, there are places for 
social recreation; but all this con- 
duces, at the most, to society, not 
union — it implies no presiding pur* 
po^c — no common object — no com- 
bined instrumentality. We waitt this— 
we want such an interchange of intel- 
ligence as shall make the gentlemmi of 
Cork, and the gentleman of Antrim-^ 
the inbahitants of Waterford and lUm* 
donderry, reciprocally ai^uaiutedfl^ 
the statistics, Inoral, social, and telb. 
rial, of their respective localities. We 
want to have .the north and the imtb 
brought to a harmonious understand-; 
ing with each other, so tte tbte 
sh^ be mutte encouragement, aad^ 
tance, advice, and that the resources 
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of cacli and all shall be made avail- 
able. No man can say how tnuch 
power «iiich a union may develoi)e 
and put in peaceful a(‘tion for good, 
how much talent and energy may be 
called forth, which is now dormant or 
misdirected— irtiat inas'*es even of 
physical force may be^ found in exis- 
tence, and only requiring to be kept 
from crumbling away under the* wasting 
influence of neglect. 

Why will the Protestant g(‘ntr\ of 
Ireland remain a scattered, and, there- 
fore, a helpless, race? Can they 
not see what union is capable of effect- 
ing ? Who would measure the power 
of the Methodist connection, simply 
by the amount of their numbers? 
None, surely, who understand what 
union has done for them. The Pres- 
byterians, and the various sections of 
dissenters, ha\ e theii presiding union, 
and derive the benefits which naturally 
result from it. E^en Quakers find 


it profitable to ammbi^, afld to’ com- 
pare their experiences and their 
** wrongs”— all creatures, one might al- 
most say, who have life and property to 
lose, unite for the care of them. . The 
Irish Protestant gentleman alone Mfaits, 
in estranoemeiit from his kind, the 
fate which combined adversaries Are 
preparing for liis overthrow. Talk of 
endangering, by exposure, the man 
whose broadacrcs stimulate the cupi- 
dity of adycntureis — ^talk of the wis- 
dom of placing supine trust in a 
aovernnient under whose (are the 
country has s< niggled on to its pre- 
sent perilous condition. No ; but let 
the Piotestants of Ireland learn to 
know and inspect each other--4Uid 
when they have thus fairly done their 
part, and m<Hle themselves ready, 
llioy mu}, i^ith an assured trust, com- 
mit themsehes, and their cause, to 
the power which ordcretli all things 
alight. 


P,S. — It appears that Protestants thi*ougbout the country are beginning to 
rouse themselves from their supineness ; and although their first efforts are 
somewhat more uncertain and disorderly than could be wished, I am glad to 
see that, at all events, they are awakening. It is high time to awake. The 
danger is nearer and greater than, some years since, a sane man would have 
dared to prognosticate. Even now there are not a few who will affirm that 
none but an alarmist could give utterance to such apprehensions as mine. No 
matter — 1 shall not shrink from the avowal of what 1 so deeply feel. 

My fear is, then, that the Repeal of the Union is in prospect ; and that if 
Protestants in Ireland do not prepare for a new state of things, they will have 
to enoounter it without preparation. As regards them it is quite possible that 
even while the Act of Union remains, in the letter, on the statute book, it may 
neveHhelets have become a nullity.^ A minister like Sir Robert Peel may consent 
to a violation of the articles of union, for the sake, or in a hope of purchasing 
repose from the assaults of repealers. In other words, for the purpose of re- 
commending the legislative union to Roman Catholics, he may give over to 
their mercy the interests of Protestants. Should a compromise ofHiis kind 
take effect, it is clear, that one party in Ireland would experience many of the 
ill consequences to besanticipated from repeal, while the other became mono- 
polists of all the benefits promised in union. 

To look at this matter more in detail ; — I would ask of any reflecting men to 
consider what Is likely to be the result if Mr. 0*Con nell’s project succeeds of putting 
out many of the existing members of the House of Commons, and simplying th^ir 
place with repealers. What, except yepeai, would a minister of Sir Robert PeeVs 
heart and head, refuse to such a party as would then confront him ? A threat 


like that of Mr. O* Connell would rouse a bolder minii^ter into action, and laws 
be passed, and regulations made, by which an^gjtation, worse than ordi- 
hs^ireason, would be decked and counteracted. The ministet^^who listens to 
suchysnenaces^k^ dpes nothing, is not one upon whom it would tmwiso to 
pbMie a relianofilmat he Will rise with the difficulties 0/ the, OUlprgency, and 7 in 
the prp|>er moment ^Is^ay the and forpO^ whluh 41 ^ demandSp No $ be 

permits Jlr.^ p'Copfiell sixty, erf aevei^y repealers in^ mliaineot, 

who may help immbeM ; arid who when they have 

eQlai;ged to qigbty, thefariQl^ing whioh a surprised, or ^suaded, 

or worried se^te wULAMoiewb th^ oxpe^ncy of granting. What. will 
ihm be will they not darnand? 

To me it jfb^ is ai&ool 'of pofitioians now imqtiiring 


or worried se^te wOL^umsca thq expediency of granting. .Whatvwill 
ihm be pud, Mat gill they not dmand? 

To me it doewdtW^«^tM$ i» aiohool 'of pofitioiaus now poqniring 
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influence in England^ from which we hate reason to apprehend a verj ready 
acquiescence in the measure of repeal. At some future day I iflayt perhaps* 
notice iu detail the indications of this growing indifference to the union. For 
the present I forbear, observing merely, that such indications are neither am- 
biguous nor few. The minister, I believe, does not now contemplate more than 
the employment of a Roman Catholic party in the government of Ireland ; ‘but 
he will soon And that his instruments will demand ample remftoeration for their 
services. They who in past days employed Protestant undertakers, were forced 
to pay them well. How exorbitant will be the commissions likely to be de- 
manded by the new agents. The Protestant undertakers were rewarded for 
services which they loved to render, because they loved Great Britain. The 
party now to be propitiated neither feel, nor pretend to feel, any such attach- 
ment. The terms on which they will accept employment must be proportionably 
high. It is time for the Protestants of Ireland to bethink them what those 
terms may be. If they let the time pass, they invite destruction. At this mo- 
ment they might gather together no inconsiderable strength among themselves, 
and they could form an alliance with a Protestant party in England, which, 
strengthened by and strengthening them, would protect them against gross 
wrong. A year hence, it may be ** too late.” 


THE COCK AKD ANCHOR.* 


A THREE-VOLUME novel issuiog from 
the Dublin press, is in itself an event 
that demands from us a notice. A 
novel of which the scene is laid in the 
old Dublin city — which describes with 
fidelity the manners and habits of a 
generation now for ever passed aw^ay — 
which depends for its interest on the 
painting of Irish scenes, and the re- 
calling of Irish associations — and the 
author of which, scorning the vulgar 
prejudices of Irishmen against their 
country, has selected Dublin at once 
as the scene of his narrative, and the 
locality of its publication ; — these arc 
claims upon our notice, which we 
would be ashamed not promptly to 
acknowledge. Claims upon our favour- 
able notice we would scarcely admit 
them to be. Utterly do we repudiate 
that false patriotism, whi(di would call 
on us to praise, or even tolerate, dul- 
n^ssor mediocrity, because it added to 
its inherent vices the anomaly of being 
Iriidi. It wete bad encouragement of 
national genius to bestow its rewards 
upon pretensions which pould pot 08 ^' 


tablish its claims ; and no folly could 
be more monstrous than to imagine 
that the best mode of bringing forward 
native talent was to leach it to be con- 
tent wdth mediocrity. To crush Irish 
prctcudei's, without reference to tboir 
sect and j)arty:, we have ever regarded 
as just as much a part of our hteraiy 
pati'iotisni, as to extend a helping hand 
with equal impartiality to real merit. 
The Irish author who produces a 
bad book, has never wdth«us suc- 
cessfully plci^cd his nativity as an 
apology his faults. Never, how'- 
ever, was there a work which stood 
less in need of any such false .claims 
to indulgence, than the one the title of 
which we have prefixed to this notice, 
ft requires neither favour for its merits, 
nor indulgence for its faults. .It has 
that sterling merit which needst^no 
flattery, and which can bear 
sure of bold and free criticism, tritfiout 
detracting from its. praise. The critic 
4^wquld far mistake. ttie stuff of'yhidi 
ibis' work is mode, who wod^. apply 
to^ititbe l^gpage of coihn^rplace 
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and he would be the inost un- 
kina to its author who would hesitate 
to point out its faults. ^ 

What we have said implies that this 
** Chronicle of Old Dublin City ” is 
a work of h^her^ far higher character 
than the ordmary^class of novels that 
issue from the press ; and in truth it 
is so. It is not to be described in the 
language applicable to common-place 
tales, nor tried by the rules by which 
we judge of them. It is impossible to 
peruse even a^ chapter of it, without 
naving the mind stamped with the 
conviction that the writer is a man of 
g^usy and this is impressed even 
upon its faults. Scenes of singular 
power and interest, some of them 
wrought up with the highest art, are 
thrown thick upon its pages, with the 
prodigality of a writer who felt he had 
no need, certainly had no care, to 
husband his resources. It is a book 
to captivate the imagination, and to 
stir the heart ; and yet, after all, its 
close impresses you with the belief, 
that as to its effect in the entire, much 
of the power that has been lavished 
on its details has been thrown away. 
We are sure that the effect of the en- 
tire is not corresponding to that which 
you would expect from the aggregate 
of so many scenes of surpassing power; 
and we confess that, while we read 
^ough each chapter of the book, with 
an attention enchained by descriptions, 
frinn the graphic interest of whicli it is 
impossible to escape — awhile wo felt, iii 
pur progress through the story, that 
we were in the hands of a master — awhile 
our hearts would beat with anxiety at 
some perilous position of the innocent; 
or be ]^mdled into indignation at 
the portraiture of some bold and suc- 
cessful villany; — ^we yht closed the 
book with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The scenes of the magic lan- 
tern had passed before us, each of 
them wonderful, and rivetting our 
thoughts ; but when the last of them 
had pass^, there was no master im- 
nreauon left tp group them into one. 
Not that story is unoonnect^..- 
far ftom it; mnident succeeds inci- 
dent, with thennoral and regular suo 
cession of an historical account; andin 
this respect, the “ Cock and .^adior”^ 
h Inieasurably superior to many tides 
^,thal.^s without a sufficient histCH’ical 
^ cmmection, if we may use the wo^ 
^rom one scene of powerful deacrip^ 
taon to another. ^w nov^ 


that we have ever i*ead, is the clear, 
continuous narrative better emdf 
tained; in none, perhaps, except the' 
unapproachable romances of Sir Wal- 
ter ^.ott. The absence of continnous 
narrative — ^the characteristic of some 
productions of great power — ^is not 
the fault of the volumes before us. 
In its presence tlie author has dis- 
played, perhaps, his rarest powers. 
Neither can it, with perfect propriety,' 
be said, that it is deficient in plot.' 
There is abundance of unexpected 
incidents — of slowly and cautiously de- 
veloped revelations ; and yet to attri- 
bute to it this deficiency of plot, would 
be — ^not exactly the truth, but yet 
something very like it. There is not 
in the book — there was not, we 
venture to say, in the‘ imagination 
of the writer — one general presiding 
plan, to which every scene and every 
incident should be in the end found to 
be subservient. We do believe this 
to be a defect. It may be said, that 
from the very absence of this the nar- 
rative is more truthful; the realities 
of life do not supply instances of ac- 
tual scenes, all tending to one grand 
dmouement. This may bo true ; but 
still it is the business of the no- 
velist, not to strain or colour events 
beyond nature, to attain this re- 
sult, but to select scenes from the 
great possibilities or probabilities of 
life to produce it ; and without 
reverting tO" the old rules about 
the unities — which, after all, have a 
deeper foundation iu good sense and 
knowledge of human nature, than 
many persons believe — we are sure 
that the novelist who does noi.group 
his scenes and positions, so as to make 
all subservient to some one plan, and 
leave one general impression upon 
the mind, must be prepared to meet 
with, in ^e minds of his readers, the 
very feeling of disappointment wifii 
which wc have acknowledged we 
closed this book— ^ feeling m disap- 
pointment, which will be heightened exi 
actly according to the power with which 
the TOokhasli^ written. Themorewe 
sympathise, and the more our imagmi^ 
tion has been wound up, the mole wo 
miss the oneness of whienfFe speak; atid 
the more too ftte exciting and power- 
ful descriptiOnB of the writer have" 
tak^ hold upon oiir hearts, the less 
will we be mclined to admit the eold 
Buggestmn, that the very tratlifixhiesa 
of the st^ causes tl;^ disappoiiM;- 
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m^nt which we aad that the tale 
18 the more like life, which, with all its 
scenes of deep interest and fierce ex- 
citement, when all are passed through, 
leaves on the mind but the sad lesson, 
*^all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

To another cause that contributes, 
in no small degree, to heighten this 
feeling qf disappointment, we will, be- 
fore we conclude, have occasion to ad- 
vert. We mean, the most unsatisfac- 
tory adjustment — unsatisfactory to our 
sense of moral retribution — of the final 
fortunes of the principal actors in its 
scenes. But upon the other point we 
believe our criticism to be perfectly 
just. To constitute a perfect -novel, 
there must be that which we may ven- 
ture to call the unity of impres- 
sion — no matter how produced. 
Something more than a mere narra- 
tive, even of striking events, all per- 
sons will agree they expect in a novel ; 
that something is exactly the subordi- 
nation of all that is narrated to one great 
impression tliat the entire is to leave. 
In some works of fiction, the attempt 
has been made, and successfully made, 
to supply this by mysteriously at- 
taching the fortunes of all the actors 
of a story to a place ; but the highest, 
although not, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing, art of the novelist — ars est cehre 
afim — an art seldom indeed attained to 
— is to produce this by an arrangement 
of character and incident so dextrous, 
that while all seems like the calm 
narrative of actual life, the unity of 
the entire, the oneness of the impres- 
siou, is produced natui'ally, and with- 
out any efibrt that is apparent to the 
eye. We cannot help thinking, that 
the author of the Cock and Anchor” 
felt this deficiency in his own work, 
and that the name is an attempt to 
supply it. An old inn, in the good 
old city of Dublin, presented, after 
all. Quite as good a centre of unity m 
the Church of Notre-Dame in Paris did 
to Victor Hugo ; and it is more than 
probable, that our author contem- 
plated the making of thelgood old 
Cook and Anchor” the centre of all 
the incidents and fortunes of his tale. 
J£ thU were his design, he has departed 
from H ; and while he has thus left 
visibly impressed upon his pages the 
d^ect we nave adverted to, he has at 
the same time produced a work of a 
higher order, than if he had escaped 
the l^ult by a machinery such as this. 
We Mieve we have in these ob- 


servations pointed out the great 
feet of this work. Some pewns, we 
know, will be disposed to believe that 
we have been too severe, or too critt 
cal in pointing it out. But we re- 
peat, this is a produ\|tion of too high 
an order to be dealt with in the leniea^ 
cy of criticism. It would bo unjust 
to the work itself not to comment oil 
it as it is. It would be still more 
unjust to the author, not to point out 
to one capable of so much excellence, 
the fault into which he has fallen. 
The reader of the ‘'Cock and Anchor” 
will feel the truth of our remarks. 
Not only is there in the general im* 
pression an absence of the one pervading 
and harmonizing influence ; but there 
are characters introduced, on whose 
description great graphic power is 
lavished, in whose appearance great 
dramatic talent is expended, while yet, 
after all, they perform some very subor- 
dinate part m the story, and then dis- 
appear, and we meet with them no more. 
It is quite true, that this is but say- 
ing, that the autlior has thrown into 
these pages materials that might have 
supplied many volumes to an inferior 
artist; it is quite true, too, that in 
the drama of life we meet with cha- 
racters that produce upon us an im- 
pression as striking, and who never 
afterwards influence our fortunes or 
cross our path. B ut stil 1 in a novel this 
marring the general efTcct by the in- 
troduction ot superfluous portraits, 
is a fault— and a fault for which no 
power, in the details of their introduc- 
tion, can altogether atone. Indeed, 
wc have already hinted, that the very 
power that gives them impresi^veness 
and distiirntness, heightens the feeling 
of disappointment in the end. 

The sceu^nf this novel opens, as its 
name imports, in the Cock and Anchor, 
an old inn in the neighbourhood of tbe 
castleof Dublin; the period of its events 
is llhe first ten years of the last century. 
Between the city of Dublin and the 
mansion-house of Morley Court, with- 
in a few miles of it, the locality of 
most of the scenes of this novd is 
situated. The heroine of the tale is 
Mary Ashwoode, the daughter of n 
fa^ionable^nd unprincipled baronet, 
who is the proprietor of Morley Court. 
Her father, for interested and selfish 
purposes, endeavours to marry her to 
Lord Aspenly, an old and heartless 
eer. Sue has herself bestowed 
er heart upon the hero of the tale. 
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fifeufy O’Coniior, the descendant of 
an old but broken Boman Catholic 
family. On thelovcs of these two the 
unity of the stoiy' depends. The deep 
and malignant plots of her father to 
separate the tw> faithful hcarts> and 
accomplish his own selfish purposes, 
by selling his reluctant child to the 
worn-out debauchee, who purposes 
literally to purchase her; the court- 
ship of Lord Aspenly himself ; the 
cold villany of an Italian valet of Sir 
Bichard Ashwoodc’s, who had, hy a 
knowledge of his early life, acquired 
over his master a inysterious infiuence, 
about which evidently the less that 
was said the better for both parties; and 
the struggles of Mary against all these, 
supply abundant materials for scenes 
of great truthfulness and power. The 
death of her father releases poor Lucy 
from one persecution, to encounter one 
still more terrible. Her brother. Sir 
Henry Ashwoode, has been a game- 
ster. To meet his gambling debts, he 
has placed himself in the power of a 
money-lender, a hideous wretch named 
Nicholas Blarden, who, to revenge a 
thrashing given him in the theatre, 
determines to ruin 1 he young baronet. 
He lays plots for him, by which lie en- 
tangles him into the forgery of his 
name, and then threatens to prosecute 
him on tlio charge. On one condition 
he ofiers him his escape — that his sister 
Mary should be married to him. He 
takes possession of Morley Court ; 
and when artifice has failed to re- 
concile the heroine to the loathsome 
wooing of this hideous monster, force 
is threatened — she is locked up in 
one of^.the rooms of the old mansion- 
house ; a degraded clergyman is brought 
to perform the ceremony; and her 
miserable ^brother, with^ the halter 
dangling over his neck, is forced by 
the fear of it to l^nd himself to these 
infernal designs. The scene in which 
Mary and her female attendant eserpe 
from their prison, and narrowly evade 
the pursuit of Blarden and his blood- 
bound accomplices, is one of the most 
thrilling that we h^e ever read. 

It is not, howevS*, our intention to 
digest Ibe narrative of our author 
into a ^ort compass, for the especial 
benefit of our readers. We have said 
enough to make intelligible the ex- 
tracts which we may make in illustra- 
tion of what we oclieve to be the* 
peculiar characters of the author's 
style. Suffice it to say, by way of 


general description, that the above 
plot is carried out with a surprising 
power of execution, great knowledge 
of human nature, and a vividness of 
dramatic incident and dialogue that 
reminds us frequently of the comedies 
of Sheridan. Sketches there are in 
abundance of the society in all^ ranks 
in the good city a£ Hubliu in the 
olden time, from the Viceregal sa- 
loons of the profligate Wharton— of 
whose conversation at one of his draw- 
ing-rooms there is a description that 
would have satisfied the malice of 
Swift himself — down to the retreats of 
thieves and murderers, or perhaps we 
ought to say, as a lower depth, the 
splendid hells in which Nicholas 
Blarden, and his jackal, Gordon 
Chancey, lay in wait for the souls 
and bodies of men. Even the cock- 
pit, a fashionable amusement of the 
young bloods of the day, has its 
appropriate place in this description 
of the manners of the olden time. 
Tlic streets and lanes of the old city 
arc depicted with a vivid and graphic 
minuteness ; and that nothing may be 
wanting to complete the picture of the 
times, we are introduced to a secret 
conclave of adherents of the fallen' 
house of Stuai't, by a rash intrusion 
into whicli O’Connor, although him- 
self an adherent of the cause, had 
very nearly forfeited his life. 

We have already spoken freely — 
perhaps too freely — of one defect of 
this work. We must add to our cen- 
sure, a remark upon an occasional — it 
it is but an occasional — carelessness 
of style. In general there is upon 
this point no reason to complain. In 
many of the scenes we have said that 
every pains has manifestly been 
taken. Occasionally, however, we 
meet with an unevenness of style — 
nay, even once or twice a slovenliness 
of diction— that a very little core 
in one so perfect a master of lan- 
guage, as other passages prove the 
author to l^e, would have certainly ena- 
bled him to avoid. 

The powers which are displayed 
in this work ore of the highest orw* 
They are those which ore adequate to 
the production of works of fi^rion, 
to be ranked with the highest. Of 
imagination he has no lack^f that 
fi^ulty of the mind which phrenolo- 
gists called constructiveness, and with . 
out whitffi no imaginatkm and no 
talents can make a man a first-rate 
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povelist^there is abundant evidence 
an the volumes before us. The power 
of quietf continuous, sustained narra- 
tive, is one of the rarest, and by him 
who aspires to the highest rank as a 
writer of fiction, the most to be desired. 
Any man of strong feelings and good 
natural eloquence can assume the 
semblance of power in the use of 
strong and excited phrases. It is in 
no spirit of depreciation that we 
cannot help recalling to osir minds the 
passages from the Diary of a late Thy- 
sician, and, to come nearer home, the 
Chapters of College llomance, the 
writers of both of which appeared to 
fear to trust themselves to quiet 
narrative, and when they did so, 
failed. The power that is displayed 
in the calmer historical style of narra- 
tive, is far above any that can be ex- 
hibited in that high-toned mixture 
of sentiment and narrative, which 
has too much obtained the name of 
powerful writing. Writing such as this 
is popular, because it is exciting ; but 
in reality is as far inferior to the calm 
dignity of unexcited narrative, us the 
glare of the meteor is to the steady 
light of the star. The power of tell- 
ing things so as to impress others 
with the mere narrative, is a very 
rare one : it is much rarer than that 
by which its place is often attempted 
to be, and sometimes' is in a manner 
actually supplied — the faculty of 
telling things with such an expres- 
sion of strong feeling, that the 
reader sympathises with the fecliqg, 
and imagines himself moved by the 
narrative. We do not deny to this 
latter, merit, but it is merit of a far in- 
ferior order — as inferior as the Wan- 
dering Jew is to Wavcrley ; and no 
writer who is obliged or content to de- 
pend upon it for eilect, can ever rank 
among the masters of fiction. The 
indication which has pleased us most 
in these volumes is the success of the 
writer in the narrative style. We 
have said that the faculty of narration 
— ^the power of telling things so as to 
interest and impress others by the 
narrative — ^is absolutely a rare one. It 
is of course rarer still in combination 
with imagination-»the power of con- 
ceiving as well as telling — wiA power 
of observation— .with insight into cha- 
racter-^with power of description 
^with the other q^ualities essential to «i 
the novelist— qualities which have ex- 
isted without it, and have without it 


produced works of great interest aind 
power. 

When we say, then; that the *^€ock 
and Anchor” does exhibit diis power of 
quiet and impressive narrative, we 
accord to it very h|gh praise; and 
when wc add, that it is combined with 
the other qualities we have pointed 
out, we attribute to the writer what 
wc believe to be the highest quality 
which a writer of fiction should desire 
to possess. 

l^et us take one scone, to which we 
have already referred in terms of 
praise, as a specimen of the narrative. 
It is the escape of Mary Ashwoode. 
It is the day upon the evening of 
which the schemes of the ruffian Blar- 
den and the wretched coward, her 
brother, were to bo completed by the 
forced marriage of Mary to Blai’don. 
Confined for weeks a close prisoner in 
her brother’s mansion, from which all 
the family servants had been dismissed, 
and replaced by creatures of Blarden's, 
the wretched girl made vain attempts to 
escape, or to communicate with some 
friend, the discovery of w’hich only ex- 
asperated the fury and increased the 
vigilance of her gaolers. Her brother, 
jui unwilling but cowardly participator 
in these outrages, yields to the terror 
of an ignominious death a base com- 
pliance with the diabolical schemes of 
Blardcn, from which his nature, not 
utterly debased, recoiled in disgust. 
Terror had liiiled to extort the con- 
sent of the unfortunate girl ; her en- 
treaties to her brother, to Blarden 
himself, had been of no avail ; a 
baffied and detected attempt to escape 
had precipitated their determination. 
Gordon Chaneey, a barrister*by pro- 
, fession — why made so by our author 
wc cannot divine — in .reality the 
-Avretched tool and accomplice of Blar- 
den’s most hideous plots, the inveigler 
of Sir Henry Ashwoode into the forgery ^ 
'^ich had placed him in the demon’s ^ 
power, and of course his betrayer, is 
with Blarden keeping guard. The 
last baffied attempt had made double 
vigilance necessary; not only the 
door of Mary’s bed-room, but the 
great door of the hall, is kept locked; 
and Gordon Chaneey is dispatched to 
the city to bring back with him the 
degraded clergyman, the Rev. Ebeneaer 
Shycock, who is to perform the mock^y 
of marriage. Mary, however, had 
one fi-ien^— Flora Guy, the atten- 
dant whom Blardcn had placed in per- 
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tottal atteodancc upon herse^. The 
dreary day was drawing to its dose 
ijrithout hope of relief— ue day which 
was to close In her fearful union to 
the detestable Blarden. Gordon Chan- 
cey has returned^om his mission with 
the Rev. Ebcnezer Shycock, and the 
two scions of law and divinity'* are 
ordered by Blarden to keep their 
watch in a boudoir^ once the tasteful 
and happy retreat of the lady of Mor- 
ley Court. Ashwoodc and he were to 
be absent until evening ; at eight they 
were to return, and the doom of poor 
Mary to be sealed. Off the room in 
which the barrister and parson were 
ordered to watch, opened the only door 
which led to the bed-room and prison 
of Mary. During the day. Flora 
Guy in vain made exploring rambles 
in the hope of discovering some avenue 
of escape. 

“ Thus pleasantly the day wore on, 
until at length the sun descended in 
glory behind the far-off blue hills, and 
the pale twilight began to herald the 
appearance of night. 

^ “ As the evening approached, the poor 
girl made another exploring ramble in 
the almost desperate speculation that 
she might possibly hit upon something 
which might suggest even a hint of some 
mode of escape. Having encountered 
Chancey and one of the serving men, as 
usual, and passed her examination, she 
crossed the large old hall, and without 
any definite pre-determination, entered 
Sir Henry's .study, where he and Blar- 
den had been sitting, and carelessly 
thrown upon the table lay a .large key. 
For a moment she could scarcely believe 
her eyes, and tier heart bounded high 
with hop6 os she grasped it quickly and 
rolled it in her apron — * could it bo the 
key of one of the doors throrgh which 
alone liberty Was to be regained?’ With 
a deliberate step which strangely belied 
her restless anxiety,^ she passed the 
46or within which Chancey was sitting, 
and astended to the young lady’s cham^ 
ber. 

** * My lady, is this it?’ exclaimed she, 
almost breathless with excitement, aad 
holding the key before the lady’s face. 

Mary Ashwoode with a momentary 
eagerness glanced at It, 

y * No, no,’ said she, faintly, * t know 
'i||hthe keys of the outer doors ; it was 
l|who brought them to my father every 
i^ht ; but tliis is none of them— no, no, 

, no, no.* There was a dulness and 
apathy upon the young lady, and a 
weming insensibility to evsfy thingi*.^to 
hope, to danger—to all, in snort, whiOh 


had Intensely interested every faculty 
of mind and feeling but the day before— 
which frightened and dismayed her 
humble friend. 

“ • Don’t, nix, — 

oh, sure you won’t lose heart entirmy ; 
see if 1 won’t think of something — never 
mind, if 1 don’t think of some way or 
another yet.’ 4 - 

** The red discoloured tints of evening 
were now fading from the landscape, 
and rapidly giving place to the dim twi- 
light — the harbinger of a night of dan- 
gers, terrors, and adventures; and as 
the poor maiden sate by the young lady’s 
side, with a heart full of dark and omi- 
nous forebodings, she beard the door of 
the outer chamber — ^the little boudoir 
which we have often had occasion to 
mention — opened, and two persons en- 
tered it. 

“ * They are here — ^they are come. 
Oh, God! they are here,’ exclaimed 
Mary Ashwoode, clasping her small 
hand, in terror, round the girl’s waist. 

“ • The door’s locked, my lady,’ said 
the girl, scarcely less terrified than her 
mistress ; * they can’t come in without 
letting us know first.’ So saying, she 
ran to the door and peeped through tbo 
keyhole, to reconnoitre the party, and 
then stepping on tip-toe to the young 
lady, who, more dead than alive, was 
sitting by the bed-side, she said in a 
whisper — 

“ ‘ Who do you think it is, ma’am ? — 
blessed hour ! my lady, who should it be 
but that lawyer gentleman — that Mr. 
Chancey* and the old parson I — they are 
settling themselves at the table.’ ” 

For the head of the parson the pota" 
tions in which he and Chancey had in- 
dulged proved too strong, and he fails 
into a stupiffed sleep. 

“ Flora Guy peeped eagerly through 
the keyhole of her lady’s chamber, into 
the little apartment in which the two 
boon companions were seated. After 
reconnoitering for a very long time, she 
moved lightly to her mistress’s side, and 
said in low but distinct tones— 

* Now, my lady, you must get up 
and rouse yourself— for God's sake, mis* 
tress dear, slf^ke off the heaviness that’s 
over yott^ and we have a ehanee left 
still.’ 

** ‘ Are they not in the next room to 
us?’ inquired Mary. 

« * Yes, my lady,’ replied the mild, 
* but the parson gentleman is drunk or 
asleep, and Mr. Qiancey is there alond 
— and— has the four keys beside faha en 
Me table ; don’t be fHgbtened^ taif lady, 
do yon stay quiet, and I’ll gokto tie 
room.* 
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** Mary Ashwoode made no anHwer, 
bat pressed the poor girl's hand in her 
cold fingers, and without moving, almost 
without breathing, awaited the result. 
Flora Guy, meanwhile, opened the door 
and passed into the outhr apartment as- 
suming, as she did so, an air of easy 
and careless indifference. Chancey 
turned as she ci^tered the room, fanning 
the smoke of his tobacco pipe aside with 
his hand, and eyeing her with a jealous 
glance. ‘ Well, my little girl,* said he, 

* and what makes you letfve your young 
lady, my dear ?* 

** * An* is a body never to get an in- 
stant minute to themselves?* rejoined 
she, with an indignant toss of her head ; 

* why then 1 tell you what it is, Mr. 
Chancey, I’m tired to death, so 1 am, 
sitting in that little room the w'holo 
blessed day, and not a word, good or 
bad, will the young lady say — she’s gone 
stupid like.’ 

“ ' Is the door locked?’ said Chancey, 
suspiciously, and at the same time rising 
and approaching the young lady’s cham- 
ber. 

** As he did so, Flora Guy, availiug 
herself instantly of this averted posi- 
tion, snatched up, without waiting to 
choose, ono of the four great keys which 
lay upon the table, and replaced it dex- 
terously with that which she had but a 
short tune before shown to her mistress ; 
in doing so, however, spite of all her 
caution, a slight clank was audible. 

“ ‘ Well, is it locked ?’ inquired the 
damsel, hoping by the loud tone in which 
she uttered the question, to drown the 
suspicious sounds which threatened her 
schemes wdth instant detection. 

** * Yes, it is locked,’ rejoined Cbau- 
cey, glancing quickly at the keys, * but 
what do you want there? — ^move off 
from my place, will you?’ and shambling 
to the table, he hastily gathered the 
four keys an his grasp, and thrust them 
into his deep coat pocket. 

** * You're in a mighty quare humour, 
so you are, Mr. Chancey,^ said the girl, • 
affecting a saucy tone, through which, 
had his ear been listening for the sound, 
he might have detected the quaver of 
extreme agitation ; * you usedn’t to be 
so cross by no means at the Columbkil, 
bat mighty pleasant, so you used.’ 

** • Well, my little girl, said Chancey, 
whose suspicions w'ere now effectually 
qnieted, *1 declare to God you'fe the 
first that ever said 1 was bad-tempered, 
so you are— -will you have something to 
drkk?’ 

** * What have you there, Mr. Chancey ?' 
saquired she. 

This is brandy, my little nrl— and 
: tlds is sack, dear,’ rejoined Chancey, 

* both of them elegant— you must have 


which ever you like-^-whioh will ydu 
choose, deal'?’ 

* Well, then, I’ll have 4 little drop 
of the sack mulled, 1 thsefik ydfi» Mr. 
Chancey,’ replied she. 

* There’s nothing to mull it iii here, 
my little girl,* objecflbd the barrister. 

***Oh, but I’ll get it in a minoie 
though,’ replied she ; * I'll run down f6r 
a saucepan.’ 

“ ‘ Well, dear, run away,’ replied he^ 
* but don’t be long — for Miss Ashwoodd 
might want you, my little girl — and it 
wouldn’t do if you were out of the way, 
you know.’ 

** Without waiting to hear the end of 
this charge, Flora Guy ran down the 
staircase, and speedily returned with the 
utensil required. 

“ ‘ Maybe I’d better go in for a 
minute first, and see if she wants me,* 
suggested the girl. 

“ ‘ Very well, my dear,’ replied Chan- 
cey. 

** And accordingly she turned the key 
in the cbamber-cloor, closed it again, 
and stood by the young lady’s side — 
such was her agitation that for three or 
four minutes she could not speak. 

** * My lady,’ at length she said, ' I 
have one of the keys — when I go in next 
I’ll leave your room-door unloved, only 
closed just, and no more — the lobby- 
door is ajar — I left it that way this very 
minute ; and when you hear me saying, 
** the sack’s upset !” do you open your 
door, and cross the room as quick as 
light, and out on the lobby, and stop by 
the stairs, my lady, and I'll follow you 
as fast as I can. Here, my lady,* con- 
tinued the poor girl, bringing a small 
box from her mistress’s toilet — *your 
rings, my lady — ^they’ll be wanted— 
mind your rings, my lady — there is the 
little case — keep it in your pocket ; if 
w'e escape, my lady, they’ll b% wanted— 
mind, Mr. Chancey has ears like needle- 
points. Keep up your heart, my lady, 
and in the name of God we’ll try this 
chance.’ 

** * Into bis hands 1 commit myself,’ 
said the young lady, with a tone and 
air of more firmness and energy than 
she had shown for days — ' my heart is 
strengthened — mv courage comes again 
— oh, thank ^God, I am equal to this 
dreadful hour.’ 

** Guy made a gesture of silence, 

and then opening the door briskly, and 
shutting it again with an osteuMioas 
noise, and drawing the key from the 
lock, she crossed the room to where 
Chancey, who had watched her en- 
trance, was sitting. 

“ * Well, my dear,’ said he, * how it 
that delicate young lady there ?’ 

*• * Why, she’s rayther^ad, Tm afraid,* 
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rajoiaed tha .girl— sbe^s the whole day 
loi^ in a sort of a heavy duincss like— 
she don’t seem to mind any thing.’ 

* So much the better, my dear,’ said 
Cbancey ; * she’ll bo the less inclined to 
gad, or* to be troublesome. Come, mix 
the spices and t|)p sugar, dear, and 
settle the liquor in the saucepan — you 
wanti^some refreshment, so you do^ for 
I declare to God, 1 never saw any one 
so pale in all my life as you are this 
minute.’ 

“ ‘ 1 w*ill not be long so,’ s.aid the girl, 
affecting a tone of briskness, and pro- 
ceeding to mingle the ingredients in 
the little saucepan — *for 1 think if I 
was dead itself, let alone a little bit 
tired, a cup of mulled sack ivoiild cheer 
me up again.' 

*' So saying, she placed the little 
saucepan on the bar. 

** * Is the parson asleep ?* inquired 
she. 

“ ‘ Indeed, my dear, I’m very much 
afraid it’s tipsy he is,’ drawled Chancey, 
demurely. ‘ Take care of that clergy- 
man, my dear, for indeed I’m afraid he 
has very loose conduct.’ 

* Will I blacken his nose with a 
burned cork?’ inquired she. 

“ ‘ Oh, no, my little girl,’ replied 
Chancey, with a tranquil chuckle, and 
turning his sleepy grey eyes upon the 
apoplectic visage of the stupified drunk- 
ard who sate bolt upright before him ; 
* no, no ; we don’t know the minute ho 
may be wanted ; he’ll have to perform 
the ceremony very soon, my dear; and 
Mr. Blarden, if he took the fancy, would 
think nothing of braining half a dozen 
of us. I declare to God, he wouldn’t.’ 

*• ‘ Well, Mr. Chancey, W'ill you mind 
the little saucepan for one minute,* said 
she, * while Fm putting a bit of turf or 
a few sticks under it ?’ 

Indeed 1 will,’ said be, ‘turning 
his eyes fiizily upon the utensil, but 
doing nothing more to secure it. Flora 
Guy accordingly took some wood, and 
pretending to* arrange the fire, over- 
turned the wine; the loud hiss of the 
boiling liquid, and the sadden cloud of 
whirling ‘ steam and ashes, ascending 
toward the ceiling, and puffing into his 
face, half confomided the barrister, and 
at the same instant Flora Guy clapped 
her hknds, and eaolaimed with a Mrill 

** * The sack's upset ^ the- sack's vpset / 
lend a hahd, Mr. Cbancey— Mr. Cban- 
cey, do yen hear ?* and, while thus con- 
jur^ the barrister, in obedience to her 
vootferotis appeal, made some indis- 
dinet passes at the saucepan with the 

S oker, which he had grasped^ at the 
rstalai^m ; the damsel, witaeut daring 
to look directly where' every 


would j^ave rivetted her eyes, beheld a 
dark'^rm glide noiselessly behind 
Chancey, and pass from the room ; for 
the moment so intense was her agony 
of anxiety, she felt upon the very point 
of fainting : in an instant more, how- 
ever, she had recovered all her ener- 
gies, and was bold and nuick-wdtted as 
ever ; one glance in the direction of the 
lady’s chamber showed her the door 
slowdy swinging open ; fortunately the 
barrister was at the moment too much 
occupied Avith^ the extraction of the 
remainder of the saucepan from the 
fire, to have yet perceived the treache- 
rous accident, one glance at which would 
have sealed their ruin ; and Flora Guy, 
running noiselessly to the door reme- 
died the perilous disclosure by shutting 
it softly and quickly ; and then, with 
much clattering of the key and a good 
deal of pushing beside, forcing it open 
again, she passed into the room and 
spoke a little in a low tone, as if to 
her mistress ; and then, returning, she 
locked the door of the then un tenanted 
chamber in real earnest, and, crossing 
to Chancey, said — * I wonder at you, 
so I do, Mr. Chancey; yon frightened 
the young mistress half out of her wits ; 
and I’m all over dust and ashes; 1 
must run down and wash every inch 
of my face and hands, so I must ; and 
here, Mr. Chancey, will you keep the 
key of the bed-room till I come Wok, 
afraid I might drop it ; and don’t let it 
out of your hands ?’ 

“ ‘ 1 will, indeed, dear*; but don’t he 
long away,* rejoined the barrister, ex- 
tending his hand to receive the khy of 
the now vacant chamber. 

“ So Flora Guy boldly walked forth 
upon the lobby, and closing the cham- 
ber-door behind her, found herself in 
the vast old gallery, bung round witli 
grim and antique portraits, and light* 
ed only by tne fitful beams of a 
clouded moon shining doubtful!^ through 
the stained glass of a solitary window. 

^ “Mary Ashwoode awaited her ap- 
' proach, concealed in a small recess or 
niche in the wall, shrined like an 
image in the narrow” enclosure of carved 
oak, not daring to stir, and with a . 
heart throbbing as though it would 
burst. , 

“ ‘ My lady, are you here ?’ whispered 
the maid, scarceTy audible. Groat ner- 
vous excitement renders the senee mor- 
bidly acute, and Mary' Ashwoode heard 
the sound distinctly, faint though it 
was, and at some 'distance from her; 
she stept falteringly from her place of 
concealment, and took the hand of lier 
conductress in a grasp cold as 
death itself, and, side oy side, they pird* 
ceeded down the broad staircase.** 
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The address of Flora Guy brings 
them safelj past a man whom they 
encounter in tnc hall ; the^ escape from 
the house, and make their way to the 
high road. 

" The moon was high in the heavens, 
but the dark, drifting scud was sailing 
across her misty disk, and giving to her 
light the character of ceaseless and 
over-varying uncertainty. 'I he road on 
w*hich they walked was that which led 
to Dublin city, and from each side w'as 
embowered by tall old trees, and rudely 
fenced by unequal grassy banks. They 
had proceeded nearly half a mile with- 
out encountering any living being, when 
they heard, suddenly, a little way be- 
fore them, the sharp clang of horses* 
Jioofs, upon the road, and shortly after, 
the moon .shining forth for a moment, 
revealed distinctly the forms of two 
horsemen, approacliing at a slow trot. 

“ ‘ As sure as light, my lady, it’s 
they,* said Flora Guy; “I know Sir 
Henry’s grey horse— don’t stop, my 
lady — don i try to hide— just draw the 
hood over your head, and walk on steady 
with me, and they’ll never mind us, but 
pass on.' 

“ With a throbbing heart, Mary 
obeyed her companion, and they w*alked 
side by side by tho edge of the grassy 
bank, and under the tall trees — the dis- 
tance between them and tho two 
mounted figures momentarily diminish- 
ing. 

“ ‘ I say, he’s as lame as a hop-jack,* 
cried the w'ell-known voice of Nicholas 
Blarden, as they approached — * haven’t 
you an eye in your head, you mouth you 
— look there — another false step, by 
Jove.' 

"Just at this moment, the girls, 
looking neither to the right nor left, 
and almost sinking w ith fear, w'cre pass- 
ing them by. 

“ • Stop you, one of you, will you ?' 
said Blarden, addrcs.sing them, and at 
the same time reining in his horse. 

** Flora Guy stopped, and making a 
slight courtesy, awaited liis further 
pleasure, while Mary Ashwoode, with 
faltering step, and almost dead wdth 
terror, walked slowly on. * 

***&vo you light enougn to seo a 
stone in a horse’s hoof, my dimber hen ? 
—have you, I say ?* 

Yfes, sir,* faltered the girl, wdth an- 
other courtesy, and not venturing to 
raise her voice, for fear of detection. 

** Well, look into them all in turn, 
will you continued Blarden, * while I 
walk the beast a bit. Do you see any 
thing t— is there a stone there?— is 
there?’ 


* No, sir,* said she aggin« with a 
courtesy. ^ ‘ \ 

“‘No, sir,’ echoed he — ’but Isay 
;^s, sir, and I'd take my oath of it. 

j> n it, it can’t be a strain. Get 

down, Ashwoode, 1 say, and look td it 
yourself. Those blasted women are fit 
for nothing but darning old stockings— 
get down, I say, Ashwoode.* # 

Reluctantly we omit, in tbc fear of 
too much lengthening our extracts^ 
the chapter in which is described the 
fury of Blarden, on returning to the 
mansion and finding that his prisoner 
was gone. In the desperation of 
baffled rage, he forces the wretched 
brother to join him in the pursuit. 

The girls, in the meantime, had 
overtaken on the high road a country- 
man driving his cart. Fatigued by 
the rapidity of their flight, and almost 
sinking to the ground, it required all 
their efforts to reach the humole vehi- 
cle that was destined to save them. 

“ After a few minutes’ further exer- 
tion, they came up wdth the vehicle, and 
accosted the driver, a countryman, 
with a short pipe in his mouth, who, 
with folded arms, sat listlessly upon the 
shaft. 

“ ‘ Honest man, God bless you, and 
give us a bit of a lift,’ said Flora Guy s 
‘ we’ve come a long way and very fast, 
and w'e arc fairly tired to death.’ 

“ The countryman drew the halter 
which he held, and uttering an unspell- 
able sound, addressed to his horse, suc- 
ceeded in bringing him and the vehicle 
to a stand still. 

“ ‘ Never say it twiste,’ said he; • get 
np, and welcome. Wait a bit, till I give 
the straw a turn for yees ; now for it ; 
step on the wheel ; don’t be in ^read ; 
he wont move.* 

** So saying, he assisted Mary Ash- 
woode into the rude vehicle, and not 
Without wondering curiosity, for the 
hand which she extended to him was 
white and slender, and glittered in the 
moonlight with jewelled rings. Flora 
Guy followed ; but before the cart was 
again in motion, they distinctly beard 
the far-off clatter of galloping hoofs 
upon the road. Their fears too truly 
accounted for these sounds. 

“ ‘ Merciful God I we are pursued/, 
said Mary Ashwoode; and then turfiiag 
to the driver, she continnedr writh an 
agony of imploring terror — * as you look 
for pity at the dreadful hour when all 
shall need it, do not betray us. If it be 
as 1 suspect, we ai*e pursued-^pursued 
with an evil— a dregful purpose, 1 
bad rather die a thousand oeatha than 
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lUl into tbe hands of those who are ap- 
proaohing. 

«« « Never fear,' intormpted the man ; 
* He down flat both of you in the cart 
and ril hide you->never fear.’ 

** They obeyei^ his directions, and he 
spread over their prostrate bodies a 
covering of straw ; not quite so thick, 
however, as their fears would have 
desired ; and thus screened, they awaited 
the approach of those, whom they 
rifflitly conjectured to be in hot pursuit 
or them. The man resumed his seat 
upon the shaft, and once more the cart 
was in motion. 

‘‘Meanwhile, the sharp and rapid 
clang of the hoofs approached, and be- 
fore the horsemen had reached them, 
the voice of Nicholas Blarden was 
shouting — 

“ ‘ Holloa — holloa, honest fellow — saw 
you two young women on the road ?’ 

“ There was scarcely time allowed for 
an answer, when the thundering clang 
of the iron hoofs resounded beside the 
conveyance in which the fugitives were 
lying, and the horsemen both, with a 
Sttd&n and violent exertion, brought 
thMr beasts to a halt, and so abruptly, 
that although thrown back upon their 
haunches, the horses slid on for several 
jrards upon the bard road, by the mere 
impetus of their former speed, knock- 
ing showers of tire flakes from the 
stones. 

“ ‘ I say,* repeated Blarden, ‘ did two 
girls pass you on the road — did you see 
them ?’ 

“‘Divil a sign of a girl I seen,* re- 
plied the man, carelessly ; and to their 
mflnite relief, the two fugitives heard 
their pursuer, with a muttered curse, 
plunge forward upon his way. This 
relief, however, was but momentary, 
for checking his horse again, Blarden 
returnM. 

“ ‘ I say, my good chap, I passed you 
before to-night, not ten inmutes since, 
on my way^ out of town, not half a 
mile from inis spot-^the girls were run- 
ning this way, and if they’re between 
this and the gate— they must have passed 
you.’ r 

' “ * Devil a girl I seen this— -Oh, be- 
gonra 1 proU’re right, sure enough,’ said 
9ie driver— ‘what the devil was I 
thiii1ilii‘ about— ^o girls— one of them 
taH aad $l!m, with rings on her Angers— 
and the other a short, active bit of a 
dolleen ?’ 

“ ‘ Ay— ay — ay,’ cried Blarden. 

“‘Sure enon^ ttiey did overtake 
um;’ said the man, ^shortly af^ I 
passed two gentlemen — I suppose you 
are one of them— and the little * one 
aated me the fraction of fiarold’s- 
tmtp^^whea^ It hho#«d it to them, 
WM they both made no 'more bones 


pJov. 

about it, but across the ditoh with 
them, an’ away over the fields— they're 
half-way there by this time— it was jist 
down there by the broken bridge— they 
were quare-looking girls.’ 

“ ‘ It would be d d odd if they 

were not— they're both mad,* replied 
Blarden ; ‘ thank you for your hint.’ 

“ And so saying, as he turned bis 
horse's head in the direction indicated, 
he chucked a crown piece into the cart.*' 

Imperfectly as these broken extracts 
convey an idea of the eflect of the en- 
tire scene, they will amply justify the 
opinion we have expressed of the 
povrer of narrative displayed in these 
volumes : it is a power of which, per- 
haps, it is the most difficult to give“a 
specimen by an extract ; it is one, in- 
deed, that rather pervades the entire 
work, than one that can be judged of 
by particular passages. We are by 
no means sure that we have selected 
tbe passages that would most fully 
illustrate the meaning of the praise 
we have bestowed ; and yet, when we 
reflect on the rapidity and number of 
the incidents recorded in the passages 
we have cited — ^how naturally they 
follow, rapidly but not crowded, in 
the narration — how completely is 
avoided the temptation to indulge in 
poweriul writing — with what severe 
simplicity every thing is avoided that 
would^ disturb the continuity of the 
narrative — and yet how thrilling is the 
interest which is kept up by the mere 
power of the telling of events— we be- 
lieve there are few pieces of narrative- 
writing in the language entiUed to 
higher praise. 

Nearly allied to the power of narra- 
tive, and equally essential to the no- 
velist, is the power of description — it 
is tbe painting of still life. It is very 
possible to bo a master of narrative, 
without being a master of description ; 
nay, such is the strange division offacul- 
ties in the human mind, there are writers 
who can describe — ^we use the word in 
distinction ^rom narrate — some things 
well, and yet fail altogether in others. 
It is strange, ^t it is true^ that ^ 
writer who could perfectly to 
the mind the picture of a fai^y seated 
round the domestic hearth, before a 
word was spoken to blend description 
with the dramatic or the nan^ve, 
would yet fail in describing Ihfl 
rior of the house, the intermr of which 
he could so vividly paint. Desor^iticm 
of natural scenery demands power of 
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ill own ; in fact« there are as many dif- 
ferent species of painting with the pen 
as with the pencil and each and all of 
them distinct^ both from each other 
and from narrative. 

^ As a sample at once of what descrip- 
tion is, and of the descriptive power 
displayed in these volumes, let us take 
the opening pages : — 

“ Some time within the first ten years 
of the last century, there* stood hi the 
fair city of Dublin, and in one of those 
sinuous and narrow streets which lay in 
the vicinity of the castle, a goodly and 
capacious hostelry, snug and sound, 
and withal carrying in its aspect some- 
thing staid and aristocratic, and per- 
haps in no wise the less comfortable that 
it was rated, in point of fashion, some- 
what obsolete, structure was quaint 
and antique ; so much so, that had its 
counterpart presented itself within the 
precincts of ‘the Borough,’ it might 
fairly have passed itself off for the ge- 
nuine old Tabard of Geoffry Chaucer. 

“ The front of the building facing the 
street, rested upon a row of massive 
wooden blocks, set endwise, at inter- 
vals of some six or eight feet, and run- 
ning parallel at about the same distance, 
to the wall of the lower story of the 
house, thus forming a kind of rude 
cloister or open corridor, running the 
whole length of the building. 

“ The spaces between these rude pil- 
lars were, by a light frame-work of tim- 
ber, converted into a number of arches ; 
and by an application of the same or- 
namental process, the ceiling of this 
extended porch was made to carry a 
clumsy but not unpicturesque imitation 
of groining. Upon this open-work of 
timber, as we have already said, rested 
the second story of the building ; pro- 
truding beyond which again, and sup- 
ported upon beams whose projecting 
ends were carved into the semblance of 
heads hideous as the fantastic monsters 
of heraldry, arose the third story, pre- 
senting a series of icall and fancifully- 
shaped gables, decorated, like the rest 
of the building, with an abundance of 
grotesque timber- work. A wide pas- 
sage, opening under the cqrridor which 
we have described, gave admission into 
the inn yard, surrounded partly by the 
building itself, and partly by tho stables 
and other offices connected with it. 
Viewed from a little distance, the old 
fabric presented by no means an un- 
sightly or ungraceful aspect : on the 
contrary, its very irregularities and 
antiquity, however in reality objection- 
able, gave to it an air of comfort and 
ahaostof dignity, to which 'many of its 
more pretending and modern competi- 


tors might in vain have aspired. Whe- 
ther it was, that from the first the sub- 
stantial fabric had asserted a oovsoiotts 
superiority over all the minor tenements 
which surrounded it, or that they in 
modest deference ha^ gradually con- 
ceded to it the prominence which it de- 
served — whether, in short, it had always 
stood foremost, or that the street bad 
slightly altered its course and gradnaUy 
receded, leaving it behind, an immemo- 
rial and immovable landmark by which 
to measure the encroachments of ages— 
certain it is, that at the time we speak 
of, the sturdy hostelry stood many feet 
in advance of tho line of houses which 
flanked it on either side, narrowing tho 
street with a most aristocratic indiffe- 
renco to the comforts of the pedestrian 
public, thus forced to shift for life and 
limb, as best they might, among the 
vehicles and horses which then thronged 
tho city streets — no doubt too, often by 
the very difficulties which it presented, 
entrapping the over-cautious passenger, 
who preferred entering the harbour 
which its hospitable and capacious door- 
way offered, to encountering all the 
perils involved in doubling the point. 

“ Such as we have attempted to de- 
scribe it, thA>ld building stood more 
than a century since ; and when tlie 
level sunbeams at eventide glinted 
brightly on its thousand miniature win- 
dow panes, and upon the broad hang- 
ing panel, which bore, in the brightest 
hues and richest gilding, the portraiture 
of a Cock and Anchor ; and when the 
warm, discoloured glow of sunset touched 
the time-worn front of the old building 
with a rich and cheery blush, even the 
most fastidious would have allowed that 
the object was no unpleasing one. 

** A dark autumnal night had closed 
over the old city of Dublin, and the 
wind was blustering in hoai^e ffusts 
through the crowded chimnoy sta^s— 
careering «lesolately through the dhn 
streets, and occasionally whirling some 
* loose tile or fragment of plaster from 
the house lops — the streets were silent 
and deserted, except when occasionally 
traversed by some great man's carriage, 
thundering and clattering along tho 
broken pavement, and by its passing 
glare and rattle making the suceedf 
ing darkness and silence but the more 
dreary. None stirred abroad that 
could avoid it? and with the exeep- 
tion of such rare interruptions a# Wo 
have mentioned, the storm and darkness 
held undisputed possession of the city. 
Upon this ungenial night, and some- 
what past the hour of ten, 
mounted traveller rode fnto the nar^^w 
and sheltered yard of the ^Ooek 
Anchor and having bestowed upon the 
groom who took the bridle of 1 m steed 
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finch minute and anxious directions as 
betokened a kind and knig:ht1j tender- 
nesB for the comforts of his eood beast, 
he forthwith entered the pubJio room of 
the inn— a large and comfortable cham- 
ber, having at the far end of a huge 
lioarth overspann^ by a broad and lofty 
mantel-piece of stone, and now sending 
forth a warm and ruddy glow, which 
penetrated in gentle streams to every 
recess and corner of the room, tinging 
the dark wainscoating of the walls, 
glinting red and brightly upon the bur- 
nished tankards and flagons wdth w'hich 
the cupboard was laden, and playing 
cheerily over the massive beams w'hich 
traversed the ceiling. Groups of men 
variously occupied and variously com- 
posed, embracing all the usual company 
of a well-frequented city tavern — from 
the staid and sober man of business, 
who smokes his pipe in peace, to the 
loud, disputatious, half-tipsy town idler, 
who calls for more flagons than he can 
well reckon, and then quarrels with 
mine host about the shot — were dis- 
posed, somo singly, others in social 
clusters, in cosey and luxurious ease at 
the stout oak tables which occupied the 
expansive chamber. Among these the 
stranger passed leisurely^ to a vacant 
table in tne neighbourhodi of the good 
Are, and seating himself thereat, doffed 
his hat and cloak, thereby exhibiting a 
fiaely proportioned and graceful figure, 
and a face of singular nobleness and 
beauty. He might have seen some 
thirty summers — ^perhaps less— but his 
dark and expressive feature.^ bore a 
character of resolution and of melan- 
choly which seemed to tell of more griefs 
and perils overpast than men so voung 
in the world can generally count. 

'Not so good a specimen of the style 
of desorption wc admire, but more, 
perhaps, to be admired by others, is 
the description — almost poetic in its 
beauty— of an evening ramble from 
the city to Morley Court. 

**On reaching St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, O’Connor paused, and for some^ 
minutes contemplated the old building. 
Larry, however, did not care to com- 
mence his intended ne^ociation in the 
street ; he purposed giving him rope 
enough, having, inlruth, no peculiar ob- 
ject m following him at that precise 
4 moment, beyond the gratification of an 
idle cariosity ; he, therefore, hung back 
uq^l O'Connor was again in motion, 
wbBn he mice more renewed his pur- 
,suii. 

" O’Connor had soon passed the 
smoky precincts of the town, and was 
now. lyuklug at a tdackeaed pace among 


the green fields and the trees, all clothed 
in the rich melancholy hues of early au- 
tumn. The evening sun was already 
throwing its mellow tint on all the land- 
scape, and the lengthening shadows told 
how far the clay was spent. In the 
transition from the bustle of a town to 
the lonely quiet of the country at even- 
tide, and especially at that season of 
the year when decay begins to sadden 
the beauties of nature, there is some- 
thing at once soothing and unutterably 
melancholy. Leaving behind the glare, 
and dust, and hubbub of the town, who 
has not felt in his inmost heart the still 
appeal of nature ? The saddened beauty 
of scar autumn, enhanced by the rich 
and subdued light of gorgeous sunset — 
the filmy mist — the stretching shadows 
— ^the serene quiet, broken only by rural 
sounds, more soothing even than silence 
— all these, contrasted with the sounds 
and sights of the close, restless city, 
speak tenderly and solemnly to the heart 
of man of the beauty of creation, of the 
goodness of God, and, along with these, 
of the mournful condition of all nature 
— change, decay, and death. Such 
thoughts and feelings, stealing in suc- 
cession upon the heart, touch, one by 
one, the springs of all our sublimest 
sympathies, and fill the mind with the 
beautiful sense of brotherhood, under 
God, with all nature. Under the not 
unpleasing influence of such suggestions, 
O’Connor slackened his pace to a slow, 
irregular walk.” 

Of the dramatic power displayed in 
these volumes — that is, the power of 
making men and women speak as be- 
comes themselves, and so as to interest 
and engage the attention of the reader 
— ^we have already incidentalljr ex- 
pressed our^ opinion. The dialogue 
IS always lively — almost always ap- 
propriate — ^frequently enlivened with 
a wit and humour that seem to 
partake of the Sheridan vein. We 
must not, however, turn our review 
of the "Cock and Anchor” into a 
general lecture upon the qualifications 
of a novel-writer. Wo have said 
enough to give our readers our iudg- 
inent upon t{iosc possessed by the in- 
dividual writer upon whom we com- 
ment $ and the little wo have to add 
may best, perhaps, be supplied by 
the remarks that may be suggested as 
we turn over the pages of the book, 
and make, as they occur to us, extracts 
that will enable our . readers to judge 
for themselves of the value d nor 
opinion. 

A scene at a drawing-room of Lord 
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Wharton is altogether too graphic to 
be omitted^ 


** Those who have seen the castle of 
Dublin only as it now stands, have be- 
held but the creation of the last sixty or 
seventy years, with the exception only 
of the wardrobe tower, an old gray 
cylinder of masonry, very dingy ana 
dirty, which appears to have gone into 
half mourning for its departed com- 
panion^, and presents something of the 
imposing character of overgrown 
mouldy band-box. At the beginning of 
the last century, however, matters were 
very different. The trim brick buildings, 
with their spacious windows and sym- 
metrical regularity of structure, which 
now complete the quadrangles of the 
castle, had not yet appeared ; but. in 
their stead masses of building, con- 
structed with very little attention to 
architectural precision, either in their 
individual formation or in their relative 
position, stood ranged together, so as 
to form two irregular and gloomy 
sauarcs. That portion of the building 
which was set apart for state occasions 
and the viceregal residence had under- 
gone so many repairs and modifications, 
that very little if any of it could be re- 
cognised by its original builder. Not 
so, however, with other portions of the 
ile: tlio ponderous old towers which 
a ve since disappeared, with their nar- 
row loop-holes and iron studded doors 
looming darkly over the less massive 
fabrics of the place with stern and 
gloomy aspect, reminded the passer 
every moment, that the building, w'bose 
courts he trod, was not merely the 
theatre of stately ceremonies, but a 
fortress and a prison. 

“The vice-royalty of the Earl of 
Wharton w-as within a few weeks of its 
termination ; the approaching discom- 
fiture of the Whigs was not, however, 
sufficiently clearly revealed, to thin the 
levees and drawing-rooms of the Whig 
Lord Lieutenant. The castle-yards* 
W'ere, therefore, upon the occasion in 
question, crowded to excess with the 
gorgeous equipages in which the Irish 
aristocracy of the time delighted. The 
night had closed in unusual darkness, 
and the massive buildiiigs whose sum- 
mits were buried in dense and dark ob- 
scurity, were lighted only by the red 
reflective glow of crowded flambeaux 
and links — which, as the respective foot- 
men who attended the crowding chairs 
and coaches, flourished them according 
to the approved fashion, scattered their 
vide showers of sparks into the eddying 
air, and illumined in a broad and ruddy 
glare, like that of^ a bonfire, the gor- 
geous equipages with which the square 


was now thronged, and the splendid 
figures which they successively dls* 
charged. There were ocaches aad four 
—-out-riders— running footmen audhang- 
ing footmen — crushing and rushing-*- 
jostling and swearing— and burley eoadi- 
men with inflamed visaqes, lashing one 
another's horses and tlieir own. Lackeys 
collaring and throttling one another, all 

* for their master's honour,’ in the hot 
and disorderly dispute for precedence, 
and some even threatening an appeal to 
the swords — which, according to the 
barbarous fashion of the day, they car- 
ried, to the no small peril of the public 
and themselves. Others dragging the 
reins of strangers* horses, and backing 
them fo make way for their own;— a 
proceeiling which, of course, involved 
110 small expenditure of blasphemy 
and vociferation. On the whole, it 
w'ould not be easy to exaggerate 
tho scene of riot and confusion 
which, under the very eye of the civil 
and military executive of the country 
was perpetually recurring, and that too 
ostensibly in honour of the supreme 
head of the Irish government. 

* Through all this crash, and elattor, 
and brawling, and vociferation, the 
party whom ive are hound to follow, 
made their way with some difficulty and 
considerable delay. 

“ The Earl of Wharton with bis coun- 
tess, surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
and amid all the pomp and state of vice- 
regal dignity, received the distinguished 
courtiers that thronged the castle cham- 
bers. At tho time of which we write, 
Lord Wharton was in his seventieth 
year. Few, however, would have 
guessed his age at more than sixty, 
though many might have supposed it 
under that. He was rather a spare 
figure, with an erect and dignified 
bearing, and a countenance which com- 
bined vivacity, good-humour,* and bold- 
ness in an eminent degree. Mis manners 
were, to* those who did not know how 
unreal was every thing in them that 
bore tho promise of good, singularly 
engaging, and that iii spite of a very 
strong spice of coarseness, and a very 
» determined addiction to profane swear- 
ing. Ho had, however, in his whole air 
and address a kind of rollicking, good- 
humoured familiarity, which was very 
generally mistaken for the quinteScence 
of candour and good fellowship* and 
which consequently rendered hiin un- 
boundedly popular among thoft^ wlm 
were not aware of the f^, that l^s 
complimentary speeches meant Jnst no- 
thing, and were often followed, thc^mo- 
ment the object of them had wiUu^yrn, 
by the coarsest ridicule, and evibn by 
the grossest abuse. For Hie rest; he 
was undoubtedly an able statesman. 
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and had clearly discerned and adroitly 
steered his way through the straits and 
perils of troublous and eventful times. 
He was, moreover, a steady and uncom- 
promising Whig, upon whom, through- 
out a long and active life, the stain of 
inconsistency had never rested ; a tho- 
rough partizan, quick and ready de- 
bater, and an unscrupulous and daring 
political intriguer. In private, however, 
entirely profligate — a sensualist and an 
infidel, and in both characters equally 
without shame. 

“ Through the room there wandered 
a very wild madcap boy of some ten or 
eleven years, venting his turbulent 
spirits in all kinds of mischievous pranks 
— sometimes planting himself oehind 
Lord Wharton, and mimicking, with lu- 
dicrous exaggeration, which the courtly 
spectators had enough to do to resist, 
the ceremonious gestures and gracious 
nods of the viceroy ; at other times as- 
suming a staid aud manly carriage, and 
chatting with his elders with the air of 
perfect equality, and upon subjects 
which one would have thought immea- 
surably beyond his years, and this with 
a sound sense, suavity, and precision, 
which would have done honour to many 
grey heads in the room. This strange, 
bold, precocious boy of eleven was 
Philip, afterwards Duke of Wharton, the 
wonder and the disgrace of the British 
peerage. 

“ * A.h 1 Mr. Morris,’ exclaimed his 
excellency, as a middle-aged geutlemain, 
with a fluttered air, a round face, and 
a vacant smile, approached, ‘ I am de- 
lighted to see you— by Almighty 1 

am^givo me your hand. 1 have writ- 
ten across about tbo matter we wot of ; 
but for these cursed contrary wnnds 1 
make no doubt 1 should have had a let- 
ter, before now. the young gentle- 
man Mmaelf here T 

** quite your excellency. 

That.,ti imt ft^-all,’ stammered the gen- 
tleman w 'mingled' delight an/# alarm. 

* HaiU, my lord, a — a — laid up. He— a 
■‘-it is a sore thro^, Y our “excellency is 
most graciolis.' 

“ * Tell him from me,' rqjoined Whar- 
ton, * that he must get well as quickly as « 
may be. We doiTt know the moment 
be may be wanted. You understand me T 

« ‘ l—a — do indeed,’ replied Mr. Mor-. 
ris, retiring in gj^eful confusion. 

** * A. d— Apudent booby,’ whis- 
per^ Wharton to Addison, who stood 
beside him, uttering the remark without 
the change of a single muscle. * He has 
made^ome cursed nnconscionabJe re- 
qaefnbout bis son. I'gad 1 forget 
but we w%nt his vote on Tues* 

” to civility, you know, costs no 


** Addison smiled faintly, and shook 

his head. 

“ ‘ May the Lord pardon us all/ ex- 
claimed a country clergyman in a rusty 
gown and ill-dressed wig, with a pale 
attenuated eager face, which told mourn- 
ful tales of short commons and hard 
work; he had been for some time an 
intense and grieved listener to the lord 
lieutenant’s conversation, and was now 
slowly retiring with a companion as 
humble as himself from the circle which 
surrounded his excellency, with simple 
horror impressed upon his pale features 
— ‘ may the J^ord preserve us all, how 
awful it is to hear one so highly trusted 
by Ifim, take his name thus momen- 
tarily in vain. Lord Wharton is, 1 
fear me much, an habitual profane 
swearer.’ 

“ ‘ Believe me, sir, you are very simple,’ 
rtjoined^a young clergyman who stood 
close to the position which the speaker 
now occupied. ‘His excellency's object 
in swearing by the different persons of 
the Trinity is to show that he believes 
in revealed religion — a fact which else 
were doubtful ; and this being his main 
object, it is manifestly a secondary con- 
sideration to what particular assevera- 
tion or promises his excellency happens 
to tack his oaths.’ 

The lank, pale-faced prebendary 
looked suddenly and earnestly round 
upon the person who had accosted him, 
with an expression of curiosity and 
wonder, evidently in some doubt as to 
the spirit in which the observation had 
been made. Hu beheld a tall stalwarth 
man, arrayed in a clerical costume as 
rich as that of a churchman who has 
not attained to the rank of a dignitary 
in his profession could w'ell be, and in 
all points equipped with the greatest 
neatness. In the face he lookeMn vain 
for any indication of jocularity. It was 
a striking countenance — strikinp for the 
extreme severity of its expression, and 
for its stern aud handsome outline. 
The eye which encountered the en- 
'quiring glance of the elder man was 
of the clearest blue, singularly p«ie- 
trating and commanding — the eye- 
brow dark and shaggy--the lips full 
and finely formed, but In their habi- 
tual expression bearing a charaeter 
of haughty pnd indomitable deter- 
mination — ^tbe complexion of the faea 
was dark ; and as the country preben- 
dary gazed upon the countenance, Ml, 
as it seemed, of a scornful, stern, mer- 
ciless enargy and decision, something 
told him that he looked upon one born 
to lead and to command the people. All 
this he took In at a glance ; and while he 
looked, Addison, who had detadied him- 
self. from the viceregal coterie, laid his 
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hand upon the shoulder of the stern-fea- 
tured ^oung clergyman. 

‘ S'witt,’ said he; drawing him aside, 
‘ we see you too seldom here. His ex- 
cellency begins to think and to hope you 
have re-considcred what I spoke about 
when last we met. Believe me you 
wrong yourself in not rendering what 
service you can to men who are not un- 
grateful, and who have the power to 
reward. You were always a AVhig, and 
a pamphlet were wdlh you but the work 
of a few days.’ 

“ ‘ Were 1 to write a p^phlot,’ re- 
joined Swift, * it is odds nis excellency 
w'ould not like it.’ 

“ ‘ Have you not always been aWhig?’ 
urged Addison. 

“ ‘ Sir, I am not to be taken by nick- 
names,’ rejoined Swift, * 1 know Godol- 
phin and I know Lord Wharton. 1 
have long distrusted the government of 
each. 1 am no courtier, Mr. Secretary. 
What I suspect I will not seem to trust 
— what 1 hate I hate entirely, and re- 
nounce openly. 1 have heard of my 
Lord Wharton's doings, too. When I 
refused before to understand your over- 
tures to me to write a pamphlet for his 
friends, he was pleased to say I refused 
because he would not make mo his chap- 
lain — in saying which he knowingly and 
malignantly lied ; and to this lie he, 
after his accustomed fashion, tacked a 
blasphemous oath, lie is therefore a 
perjured liar, I renounce him as 
licartily as I renounce th(*. devil. I 
am come here, Mr. Secretary, not to 
do reverence to Lord Wharton — God 
forbid — but to offer my homage to tlie 
majesty of England, whose brightness 
is reflected even in that cracked and 
battered piece of pinclibeck yonder. 
Believe me, should his excellency be 
rash enough to engage me iii talk'to- 
night, 1 shall take care to let him know 
what opinion I have of him.’ 

“ * Come, come, you must not be so 
dogged,’ rejoined Addison. * You know 
Lord Wharton’s way. He says a good 
deal more than he cares to be believed 

every body knows that — and all take 

bis lordship’s asseverations with a grain 
of allowance ; besides, you ought to 
consider that when a man unused to 
contradiction is crossed by disappoint- 
ment, he is apt to bo cholei'ic, and to 
forget his discretion. We edl know his 
faults ; but even you will not deny his 


merits.’ 

“ Thus speaking, he led Swift toward 
the viceregal circle, which they had no 
sooner reached than .Wharton, with his 


good-humoured smile, advanced to meet 
the young clergyman, exclaiming— 

“ * Swift ! so it is by . I am glad 

to see you— by 1 am.’ 


“‘lam glad, my lord,' replied Sidft 
gravely, ‘ that you take such frsiqii^ 
occasion to remind this godless com- 
pany of the presence of the Almighty/ 
‘“Well, you know,* rejoined Whar^ 
ton good humouredly, ‘ the Scripture 
saith that the righteous man sweareth 
to his neighbour.’ • 

‘“And dUappointeth him not,’ re« 
joined Swift. 

“ ‘ And disappointeth him not,' re- 
peated Wharton ; ‘ and by * coa^ 

tinned he with marked earnestness, and 
drawing the young politician aside as he 
spoke, ‘ in whatsoever I swear to thee 
there shall be no disappointment.’ 

“ He paused, but Swift remained sL 
lent. The lord lieutenant well knew thdl‘ 
an English preferment was the nearest 
object of the young churchman’s Ainbiv 
tion. He therefore continued — 

“ ‘ On my soul, we want you in 
land — this is no stage for you. By 

you cannot hope to servo oitbar 

yourself or your friends in this place.* . 

“ ‘ Very few thrive here, but scouBn 
drels, my lord,’ rejoined Swift. 

“ ‘ Even 60 ,* replied Wharton with 
perfect equanimity — ‘it is a nation of 
scoundrels — dissent on the one side and 
popery on the other. The upper order 
harpies, and the lower a mere prey — 
and all equally liars, rogues, and rob- 
bers. By — some flue day the devil 
will carry off the whole island bodily. 
For very safety you must get out of it. 
By - ■ he’ll have it.* 

“ ‘ 1 am not enough in the devil’s con- 
fldeiice to speak of his designs with so 
much authority as your lordship,’ re- 
joined Swift; ‘but 1 incline to think 
that under your excellency’s administra- 
tion it will answer his end as well to 
leave the island where it is.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! Swift, you are a wag/ rc* 
joined the viceroy : ' but by — 1 bOy; 
nour and respect your spirit. } know; 
we shall agree yet — by I know it/ ^ 

1 respect your independeitce and hottest j 
all the moref that they are seldom met 
i|;ith in a presence-chamber. By — 

1 respect and love you more 4na ^lore^ 
every day.’ 

“ ‘ If your lordship will forego yow 
professions of love, and graciously oon- 
flno yourself to the backbiting wiiicli 
must follow, you will do for me to fbe 
full as much as 1 either expect or 
desire,’ rejoineil Swift with a grave 
reverence. 

“ ‘ Well, well,' rejoined the vioeroj, 
with the most unruffled good humour, 

‘ 1 see, Swift, you are in no mood to 
play the courtier just now. Neverthe- 
less, bear in mind what Addison advise^ 
you to attempt ; and thhugh .we part 
thus for the present, believe me 1 iore 
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Tou all the better for your honest 
humour.’ 

** * Farewell, my lord,’ repeated Swift 
abruptly, and with a formal bow he re- 
tired among the common throng. 

** *A hungry, ill-conditioned dog,' cried 
Wharton, turning to the person next 
him, ' who, havidg never a bone to gnaw% 
whets his teeth on the shins of the com- 
pany.' 

Having vented this little criticism, 
the viceroy resumed once more the for- 
mal routine of state hospitality." 

This scene possesses, we cannot say, 
historical trutu — ^it is not a narrative of 
what actually occurred — but enough of 
historical probability and veri-resem- 
blance to give a deep interest to its de- 
tails. Before many months had passed 
after the date fixed for this scene. 
Swift wrote the celebrated character, 
which has immortalized the vices of 
Lord Wharton . Much skill is shown in 
the adaptation of historical incidents, 
in the short allusions in the graphic 
scene above described. Swift, however, 
ought scarcely to be called a young 
clergyman — he was then upwards of 
forty — he was then the author of the 
“ Tale of a Tub and the Vicar of 
Laracor and Prebendary of Saint 
Patrick's was then a known and 
formidable character. The j)ersonal 
sketch of Swift is perfectly accui'atc, 
according to the best accounts and 
ortraits, and the strange rudeness of 
is interview with the Viceroy, in per- 
fect keeping with his character.* The 
blasphemous character of Lord Whar- 
ton's conversations is in exact accord- 
ance, not only with Swift's character 
of the viceroy, but, in fact, with his- 
torical H;ruth. Yet, we confess, that 
both here and in other parts of these 
volumes we could wishthat^ even at the 
loss of some veri-similitude, wemetsome 
fewer of these printed dashes which! 
like the asterisks in the margin of the 
Belphin classics, indicate, but do not 
conceal, the improprieties they afiect^to 
hide. The dullest imagination cannot 
fail to supply their with the 


oath, for which they gland. And true 
as is the report of Lord Wharton's 
conversations, a little circumlocution 
might have conveyed the idea of his 
blasphemous habits, not certainly so 
striluug as these blanks, but with a 
less painfully striking distinctness. 

Far different in character is the scene 
of the hell, in which the young baronet 
lost the sum that afterwards so fear- 
fully involved him in the meshes of 
Blarden. But we must not let our 
extracts gr6w too fast upon us as wc 
proceed. 

In descriptions of character, when 
such description involves the deeper 
workings of the passions, the solemn 
and more powerful emotions of the 
human soul, this book is deficient, or 
rather, perhaps, wc ought to say, this 
is not attempted. Its power, after 
all, lies in narrative and description, 
and not in either philosophy or passion ; 
yet most of the characters that are drawn 
m it are admirably and powerfully sus- 
tained. We could, we confess, have 
wished Mary Ashwoode different from 
what she^ is. She is not wort^ to be 
the heroine of such a tale. C5ur au- 
thor has not succeeded in this portrai- 
ture: not that there is any thing to 
find fault with in her character; there 
is not a line relating to her that 
would require to be blotted out. But 
deeply interested as we are in ber fate, 
it- is not from love of herself, but from 
sympathy with her position, and hatred 
of the villany by which she is oppres- 
sed. We feel for her trials not for her- 
self. There is nothing of individuality 
impressed upon her; wc r^ember 
nothing to distinguish her from other 
women, at least from any other 
amiable and pretty woman who was 
exposed to her trials ; even Flora 
Guy has biore to impress her upon our 
memories than her mistress. Three 
cliaracters, however, are drawn with 
consummate skill : those of Nicholas 
Blarden, and the two Baronets who 
were the successive occupants of 
Morley Court. The impersonation of 


• The following is Sir Walter Scott's description of Swift ; — “ Swift was, in 
person, tall, strong, and well made, of a dark complexion, but with bine eyes, black 
and bushy eyebrows, nose somewhat aqniline, and -features which remarkably 
expressed the stern, hanght^ and dauntless tnni of his mind '^ * * In youth he 
was considered handsome, rope observed, that ' though his face had an expression 
of dulness, hb eyes wero very peculiar ; they were as azure in tlie heavens, and 
had an universal expression of acuteness,* In his personal habits he was cleanly, 
•ven to scrupulotuiness." 
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the vulgar, domineering upstart, halt* 
coward, half bully, Nicholas Blarden, 
presents ns constantly with traits of 
truthful adherence to such a character 
— in the vulgar insolence with which 
he insults the fallen baronet in his 
distress — in tlio baseness to which 
he turns the power he has acquired 
over the unfortunate young man— in 
the fiendish malignity with which he 
gloats over the fall of aristocratic pride, 
and feasts the low-born malice of his 
soul, by heaping ever)^ degradation 
upon the man who luid once chastised 
his insolence — this is a character drawn 
by the hand f»f a inastci*, and the 
truth of the traits of which must be 
recognised. 

Of the young Sir Henry Ashwoode, 
the character is equally striking and 
well sustained. I’ossesscd of many 
qualities that might be deemed good, 
an utter selfishness, and an absence of 
principle, combined with habits of 
dissipation and ^ extravagance, lead 
him on from step to stej) in acts 
of the , deepest villany and dis- 
grace. With a selfish good-nature, 
the impulses of which might be mis- 
taken by ordinary observers of cha- 
racter for generosity of tcmjier — to 
oblige a profligate father, lie com- 
bines with him in a scheme of the 
most cold-blooded duplicity, to ruin 
the peace of his sister, and of the man 
who had saved his life at the peril of 
his own. To (‘scape from the tempo- 
rary embarrassment of some gambling 
debt, ho is led into the forgery of the 
name of the man whom he had made 
his bitterest enem^'’; and then, from 
want of courage either boldly to meet 
or fly from the consequences of this 
act, he soils his sister to the insulting 
and loathsome addresses of a vile and 
low-born scoundrel. Startling as this 
character may be, it is fearfully true — 
it is the character of the selfish and 
unprincipled^thc character that any 
man that is selfish and unprincipled 
would, ' under similar circumstances, 
become— such is the utter meanness of 
vice — a meanness which "no priA®, nf 
birth can redeem, and no afiectatiou 
of aristocratic honour elevate or save. 

The third character is perhaps still 
better drawn — that of the father. Sir 
Richard Ashwoode, the cold, calculat- 
ing gentleman of policed manners, re- 
fined taste, and scoundrel heart — ^with 
the utter meanness and selfishness 
of his son— polished by an intercourse 
VoL. XXVI.-No. 155. 


with the world, which the sb&ha^ 
and made acute by a shrowduesjs'^^ich 
the son did not possess. Sir Richard 
Ashwoode is, in fact, the portrait to 
which many men of rank, and fa^ion, 
and polished exterior, might, even in 
our days, sit — but let this character be 
told in the author's own words:— 

“ Sir Richard Ashwoode had never in 
the whole course of his life denied him- 
self the indul;7ence of any passion or of 
any whim. From his childhood upward 
ho had never considered the feelings or 
comforts of any living being but himself 
alone. As he advanced in life, this sel- 
fishness had improved to a degree of 
hardness and coldness so intense, that 
if over he had felt a kindly impulse at 
any moment in his existence, the very 
remembrance of it had entirely faded 
from his mind : so that generosity, com- 
passion, and natural affection were to 
him not only unknown, but incredible. 
To him maiikiucl seemed all either fools, 
or fiuoh as ho himself was. Without 
one particle of principle of any kind, he 
had uniformly maintained in the world 
the character of an honourable man. 
Tho ordinary rules of honesty and 
morality he regarded as so many con- 
ventional sentiments, to which every 
gculleman subscribed, as a matter of 
course, in public, but which in private 
ho had an unquestionable right to dis- 
pense with at his own convenience.' He 
was imperious, fiery, and unforgiving to 
the uttermost ; but when he conceived 
it advantageous to do so, he could prac- 
tice as well as any man the convenient 
art. of masking malignity, hatred, and 
inveteracy, behind tho pleasantest of all 
pleasant smiles. Capable of any secret 
meanness for tho sake of the smallest 
advantage to be gained by it, he was 
yet full of fierce and overbearing j^ride; 
and although this world was all in all 
to him, yet there never breathed a man 
who could on the slightest provocation 
* risk his life in mortal combat with mare 
alacrity and absolute sang froid than 
Sir Richard Ashewoode. lu bis hAhits 
^e was unboundedly luxurious— in his 
expenditure prodigal to recklessness. 
His own and his son’s extravagance, 
which he bad indulged from a kind of 
prido, was now, however, bep^ioning to 
make itself sorely felt in formidable and 
rapidly accumulating pecuniary embar- 
rassments. These had served to em- 
bitter and exasperate a temper which 
at best hod never been a very sweet 
one.” 

These three characters are all con- 
ceived with great skill, and sustained 
2 T 
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with great art. The culd selfishness 
with which Sir Richard dismisses the 
momentary hesitation of his consciencef 
and makes his confiding daughter sign 
away the entire provision for her life, 
is admirably drawn. 

With great regret, wc omit a very 
powerful scene describing the death of 
Sir Richard Ashwoode — ^tlie more re- 
luctantly, because it is the only pas- 
sage in the book in which we have even 
a hint of the supernatural. The scime 
iS' well contrived, without shocking 
even the most sceptic in credulity, to 
leave on the mind the vague and unde- 
fined impression of terror in which the 
excellence of such scenes consists. 

It is timb, perhaps, that our extracts 
and our comments should both draw 
to a close. We have devoted to these 
volumes more space than is our wont, 
because we believe them in every way 
entitled to a notice as ample as we 
can bestow. The product of no or- 
dinary mind — they are, we trnst,^the 
forerunner of other creations of the 
genius that has given us these. It is 
in this hope that wc have spoken so 
freely of their faults. Excellent— 
positively excel lent as are these volumes 
— still perhaps th§ highest praise and 
the strongest censure they merit is, 
that they contain proofs of capabili- 
ties of a far higher excellence — proofs 
which we trust the success of these 
volumes will induce their gifted author 
to realize in more than promise. A 
little discipline of the imagination a lit- 
tle correction of the faults of this work 
by the highest and the best models— 
a little more cheerful view of human 
a little restraint upon the mor- 
bidgloominess with which the way ward- 
mess of genius is too apt to colour a 
world in which, after all, there is sun- 
shine enough to give many bright pic- 
tures; and we feel assured that there is 
mo rank as a writer of fiction above the 
powers of the writer of these volumes 
to attain. ^ 

Fublii^d without a iiame^ we have 


nor the desire to peno- 
Tthe inc^nito of the author. We 
may, however^from the scenes and 
locality of the ^publication, presume 
that he is an Irishman. No country 
14 Ae world presents such a field to 
the writers of historical romamcb as 
own. In capabilities of natural 
scenery — ^in spots' deserving to be 
people with urn creations of hisdi and 
holy iinagiii«tioii<.* 4 ji suhjeots orh^en- 


dary lore— in scenes of wild and thrill- 
ing interest to be found in the disputes, 
the sufferings, and even the crimes of 
our jieoplc, a rich mine of unknown 
and immeasurable interest is, alas, 
like our physical treasures, unwrou^ht. 
It may be liard in a people divided a.s 
we are with prejudices of our two races 
angrily opposed— it may be hard to 
expect a national novelist; and yet 
we believe that such a path is open, 
if there be the man who has the genius, 
the courage, the national spirit to 
tread it. li‘ doing full justice to all — 
and shame upon the bigotry that would 
say that, in all the past struggles on 
our soil, there is not iiinch on both 
sides that deserves honom* and praisi* — 
undeterred by the fear of offending the 
prejudices of party, uninfluenced by 
the base desire of pandering to its 
jiassions, the genius were indeed to 
arise among us that could recall tin? 
images of what is holy, and generous, 
and commendable in the past — could 
people our glens and onr valleys with 
creations that would imperishn])ly 
associate their names with our now 
unknown localitieB— Ave do believe that 
such labour would not be without, its 
abundant reward. Above the distj’ac- 
tions of party, free from its preju- 
dices, and scorning the resti’aints by 
which, on all sides, pai’ty in Ireland 
would fetter the free impulses of the 
heart, such a genius should recognise 
virtue, and loyalty, and devotion, 
Avlierever it Avas to be found, and 
(daiming no monoi)oly for any Section 
of our countrymen, cither present or 
past, of all that is good and generous 
m our nature, do homage to ^inciple 
and virtue, and self-sacrificing devo- 
ti(»n, in whatever causa it Avere 
enlisted. This would be , a task very 
different from that of flattering the 
prejudices of cither party, by magnify- 
ing all tbe faults of the other; tliis 
Avould be to teach us tbe great lesson 
of mutual respect, and in esteeming 
all our countrymen more, to make us 
love our couptry better. 

But wejivjst return to the volumes 
before us; — we have asked from the 
author a more cheerful iniew of human 
affairs. We have not classed it among 
the faults wg have remarked on, that 
tJio tale ends glc^iily and dishearten- 
ingly ; and yet in our judgment this 
is a serious fault, and it certainly is, 
we fear, calculated to damage its popfi- 
larity. There may be in fiction tei- 
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sons tanglit of high endiu*ance of 

faith in the triumph of virtue — of re- 
liance on the success of goodness and 
truth. And to teach such lessons 
gives to the tale of fiction at once 
a dignity and a power over the hearty 
that without them cannot he at- 
tained. It may be that such pictures 
give too bright an account of life ; — 
It may be that in the actual dispensa- 
tions of life the Iriuniiih of villany is 
here — thcrcward of virtue, suflcring and 
cast down, is reserv(?d fcu’ another and 
a better world. If tin* writer of iie- 
tion docs represent this solemn and 
affecting truth, let him relieve the 
gloom of a picture, otherwise too dark 
for truth, by the light that is boiTf»wcd 
from higher hojies than those of this 
life. !No nobler picture conhl, per- 
haps, be drawn than that of the good 
man calmly meeting misfortune, from 
which this life pri'sents no <^scape. 
All we ask is, that, draw his scenes as 
he will, the novelist, in liLs high and 
holy office of man’s instriuitor — and if 
he fie not this he is nothing — teach him 
that it is best to be noon the side of 
right and truth. Let this great lesson 
be tin; impression that all his narra- 


tives leave upon the imagination and 
the heart ; and these be thus made the 
allies of conscience and reason in the 
struggle against the evil that is in 
our nature. Let ilo man arise 
from this book with a spirit dis- 
heartened for the struggle wilh the 
evil that is within* and around him, 
but rather with his courage invigorated, 
and his faith in the triumph of what 
is right, strengthened. 

We have gloomy pictures of human 
life enough around us. It is some con- 
sidatiuii, even while we give ourselves 
up to the emdiantment of a novel, to 
dream that the seltish are not always 
the succ(;ssful, and the generous are 
not always dupes. Sure we are tlisl 
the novel whicli, if ^ou will, cheats men 
into such belief, will be more sure; t>f 
acceptance from the majority of nnas, 
than the truest picture of gloom tlu': 
can be drawn. 

With these few hints — ^wc mein 
them not as words of censure — v e , 
take our leave of the author of ll U 
“Cock and Anchor,” rejoiced that to 
the literature of Ireland there br.s 
been made an addition, in every way 
>0 well calculated to do it honour. 


^ APPLE AND A SPINNING- W'UEELA A BALLAD IN A DBEAM. 
nr SIR ENiiK^ 

'Tis long since I stood near her, 

Beside a cottage door ; 

And there she sate, and turned her wheel 
Upon the earthen door : 

This was the face that ever • 

Came in iny dreams to^me — - 
Ah I like the F^tes, she blindly spun 
The threads of destiny. 

It was the last of winter. 

Her hands were cold and bare. 

And hej head was only covered 
With its own wavy hair ; 

Her foot, aye, made it flutter. 

As round the wheel it hurled ; 

And, oh ! to beg and follow 
That footstep round the world I 

She gave me a ruddy imple. 

As she ^ose up on the floor | 
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Save the holy heart within her breastj 
'Twas all the wealth she bore : 

But up from that rich mine within 
There glimmered in her eyes 
The light that gilt the apple old, 

Whose price was paradise. 

• 

S09 as she left me standing, 

She smiledy and looked behind ; 

With one long sigh I sighed ray heart 
To her*8 upon the wind : 

I tried to eat, but still my lips 
Upon the fruit would linger — •- 

Perhaps it touched her lips — I know 
It touched her naked finger. 

Something that touched her lips since then—. 
Her lips so dear and true, 

Has day and night been close to mine. 

And in my bosom too : 

True words and truer tokens 
No other eyes have seen. 

Brightened for me the blue of heaven, 

And made the fields more green. 


Dh, spin no more, old woman. 

Within that cottage door ; 

The thread of bitter fate is spun. 

The true heart is no more 1 

Spin backwards with that weary wheel — 

Unwind the coil of pain-» 

Spin backv^rds to that hour of truth, 
And find those threads again I 


A phantom of her yet remains. 

How life-like death can seem ! 

And it can eat, and drink, and sleep, 

And never dream a dream ; 

Yet she is dead ; for truth is life. 

And lies a poison cup ; 

And when the cunning hands prepared. 
For fear, sHh drank it up. 

So she drank poison— ever, alas 1 
That heart of truth is dead ; 

She put aside the heading draught, ' 

For, ah 1 heTjsenses fled. 

O bitter tea^s/drop fast for her — 
pity for such wrong ! * 

*Ah, why should truth grow faint and die. 
And falsehood be so strong ! 


Tis long, long since I saw her 
Sit by her wheel and spin ; 
Witl^ime not rojb the threads away 
She spun tny heart within ? 


[rNov. 
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The cottage and the wheel w'ere far 
When last I saw her near ; 

And one she trusted sate beside, 

Whom most she ought to fear. 

The hand that spun, so cold and bare, 

Lllie naked truth alone. 

Was gilded with the price of faith. 

And well the bauble shone. 

Upon her bosom, day and night. 

That glittering sin may rest ; 

Rich may the lustre be that bought 
The jewel from her breast. 

I was close by — she passed away. 

Her eyes kept to the ground ; 

Well might they sink, for truth alone 
Above is to be ibund. 

She smiled no more departing — 

No more her wavy hair 
Shook back its parting messages 
Of love upon the air. 

She left no apjde, leaf, nor flower. 

For Nature’s charm was by ; 

She left one message still behind — 

Ah, no ! — it was a lie ! 

She stepped up to the carriage seat, 

And drove away so grand. 

You would have thought she had been born 
The lady of tiie land. 

Vki\v Falsehood sale beside her — 

Alas 1 so false and fair ; 

Presumption sate behind her, 

To make the rabble stare ; 

And one was looking after. 

In silence, on the w'bole. 

Who hid the scorn upon his lip 
For pity in his soul. 

« * « * • 

Spin on, spin on, old woman, • 

Within that cottage door, ’ 

For fate has other threads to sjiin, • 

I’ill fal$e];iood be no more. 

Spin onw^d with thy weary .wheel — 

Spin out the coil of pain^ 

Spin on with Time, till hekvon renews 
The hours of truth again% 
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CLAIMS OF ABCRBJseOP DE LOKOl^ TO A NICRE IN TUB NEW BOOSE OF LOBD8, 
IN A &BTTEA TO- ifBNRY HA^LtAM, ESQ. 


Sill — I have read ip the Fourth' fte- * 
port of the Commissioners on, thh 
Fine Arts, a letter addressed ^ you 
to the secretary of the Commission, 
explanatory of the grounds on which 
the Committee for selecting the names 
of persons whose effigies might be 
placed in the niches of the new Hrtuse 
of Lords, have recommended, as pecu- 
liarly deserving of that honour, the 
names of certain nobles and prelates 
chosen by them from amongst those 
of the many eminent persons who 
were prominently concerned in obtain- 
ing the Great Charter of King John, 
to M'hom, as being our first founders 
of constitutional freedom,*' the com- 
mittee have appropriately dedicated 
the eighteen niches in question. 

By referring this explanation to a 
member of their body so highly dis- 
tinguished for attainments in constitu- 
tional learning, the Committee appear 
practically to recognise you as their 
historical adviser in the selection they 
have made ; and 1 therefore trust that 
you will not deem it intrusive on you 
individually, that, on this topic, 1 should 
address myself to you rather than to 
the members of the Committee at 
large. 

The subject which induces me thus 
to trespass on your attention, is the 
exclusion of the name of Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin, from the list 
selected ; and I will beg your permis- 
sion, in the first instance, to observe 
on the grounds which you suggest, as 
having induced the Committee to sup- ^ 
press the name of that prelate, and to 
select instead the name of William, 
Bishop of London. <, 

Having stated that the Gjtamittee 
had first determined that Jiromi- 

nent in obtaining the great charter of 
K ng John, Aould be chosen, and 
that the number of nobles and pre- 
lates concerned in that great achieve- 
ment, considerably exceeded the num- 
, her of disposable niches, you observe, 

**lt became, consequently, the duty 
of the Committee to look over the his- 
tory of the time, in order to fix upon 
eighteen persons; who,' put of a more 


considerable number, appeared most 
worthy of being commemorated on this 
occasion. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Stephen Langton, independently 
•of his high rank, was, as is well known, 
one of the most distinguished statos/- 
men of that age, and a strenuous sup-' 
porter of the charter, though without 
quitting the royal banner. The next 
in station among the prelates is the 
Archbishop of Dublin ; but as be did 
not bold an English see, it seemed more 
desirable to select William, Bishop of 
London, whose see is next in dignity 
among those w^ho were present, and 
whose names may be found in history.” 

Allow me to express my regret that, 
in this exclusion of the only eligible 
ecclesiastical personage holding , an 
Irish dignity, from a society and com- 
memoration so honourable, another 
seeming slight to the people of this 
part of the United Kingdom should be 
added to those pernicious distinctions, 
(as unfounded generally as they arc 
invidious,) which have so long excited 
dissention and bitterness between the 
two most numerous and powerful sec- 
tions of her majesty's subjects. The 
evil of such a contempt, real or seem- 
ing, is greatly enhanced by the emi- 
nence in rank'and reputation of those 
at whose hands it is experienced ; and 
although, in the absence of th^ special 
minute on which the Committee acted, 
I would willingly question whether the 
distinction may not have originated 
elsewhere, yet seeing that the primary 
instructions of the Committee, as stated 
in Appendix, No. 1, are to " prepare 
a general list of distinguished persons 
of the United Kingdom, to whose me- 
mory statues might with propriety be 
erected, in or adjoining the new houses 
of parliament, such list being unre- 
stricted as to the number of such dis- 
tinguished persons, and as to the time 
in which they lived I find it hard 
to believe that, in this particular, their 
eneral constitution sho\ild have been 
eparted from ; and am in a manner co- 
erced to conclude that the distinction, if 
not the result of some merely technical 
misconception, has been adopted by your 
committee on independent grouniu. 
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And; possibly, it may be that 
sons not iramediately interested in this 
part of the United Kingdom, or vet*sed 
in its history, hoivever well accom- 
plished in other respects, may conceive 
that the Great Charter of King John 
was an enactment in which the people 
of England only were concerned, and 
that therefore none but English prelates 
and nobles could properly, in such a 
case, be commemorated in connnection 
with it. • 

But Mr. Hallam docs not need to he 
remi nded that, prior to this even t,( Mutt.. 
Par. ad ann. 1210) the king’s Irish sub- 
jects had received the common law, of 
which the Great Charter was merely de- 
claratory ; and that in point of fact a 
duj)licate of the charter, as re>grantod 
by Henry III., was shortly afterwards, 
and while Henry Archbishop of Dublin 
still coiitinui'd to fill the office of Lord 
Justice of Ireland, transmitted hither 
and enrolled here in Dublin, in like 
manner as the original at Westminster, 
in the Red Book of the King’s Exche- 
quer, where it still remains. — {Leland, 
Vol. 1. p. 200.) 

To suppose, therefore, that the 
King's subjects of this realm had not 
an equal interest with those of Eng- 
land in the procurement of this decla- 
ration of their liberties, would be an 
error in law and in fact, which I can- 
not entertain the thought of imputing 
to your committee. 

It only remains, then, on this part of 
the subject, that I should express my 
hope that some technical mistake may 
appear to have intervened, which shall 
explain the anomaly, without permit- 
ting us to believe — a belief which 1 
assure you 1 would admit with ex- 
treme and painful reluctance — that, in 
this postponement of an Irish to an^ 
English prelate, by reason only of the 
locality of the see of the former, a 
portion of the United Kingdom has 
been vilipended by a committee, whose * 
duty it was to consult the proper pride 
and just national recollections of all 
those whose representatives are to 
assemble in the new Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Apart, however, from considerations 
of this kind, there are some historical 
circumstances which I will now crave 
leave to recall to your recollection; 
from which I humbly conceive it will 
appear, that in an^ selection of emi- 
nent men, engaged in the procurement 


of Magna Charta, as bearing the cha- 
racter of our first founders of consti- 
tutional freedom/’ Henry Archbishop 
of Dublin ought not only not to have 
been' omitted, but ought to have re- 
ceived the first place. 

When the see of Dublin became 
vacant by the death of Archbishop 
Corny n in a.n. 1212, Henry do Lon- 
dres gave the first evidence of that 
independence and loyalty which so 
highly distinguished him throughout 
his subsequent career, by accepting from 
his sovereign, as the constitutional 
head of the English church, the archi- 
episcopal office and dignity (Prynne 
Hist. King John, p. 13), and this at a 
time when the realm of England lay 
under the papal interdict, and the ma- 
jority of the prelates who advocated 
the supremacy of the bishop of Home, 
including Stephen of Canterbury and 
William of London, were absent from 
their sees, preparing that next instru- 
ment of spiritual coercion, the excom- 
munication, which this same William, 
bishop of London, shortly afterwards 
had the boldness to pronounce against 
the king, as he had had already 
the boldness to pronounce the sentence 
of interdict against the kingdom. 
Suffer me from the pages of a somewhat 
old-fashioned, but still respectable his- 
torian, to lay before you a picture, 
which you will acknowledge tu be in 
no way overwrought, of the condition 
of your country at the time when 
Henry de Londres gave this first tes- 
timony of his attachment to the an- 
cient principles of English freedom. 

** The sentence of interdjpt was at 
this time the great instrument of ven- 
geance ^od policy employed by the court 
of Rome ; was denounced against sove- 
reigns for the lightest ofiences ; and 
made the guilt ol one person involve 
the ruin of millions, even in their spiri- 
tual and eternal welfare. The execu- 
tion of it was calculated to strike the 
senses in the highest degree, and to ope- 
rate with irresistible force on the super- 
stitious minds of the people. The na- 
tion was of a sudden deprived of all 
exterior exercise of its religion : the 
altars were despoiled of their prnur. 
ments; the crosses, the reliques, the 
images, the statues of the saints, were 
laid on the ground ; and, m if the sir , < 
itself were profaned, and might pol- ' 
lute them by its contact, the prieste 
carefully covered them up, even from 
their own spproach and veneration. 
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The use of hells entirely ceased in all 
the churchc^s: the bells tnemsolvps wore 
removed from the steeples, and laid on 
the ground with the other sacred uten- 
sils. Mass was celebrated with shut 
doors, and none but the priests were 
admitted to that he.ly institution. The 
laity partook of no religions rite, ex- 
cept baptism to new-born infants, and 
the communion to the dying: the dead 
were not interred in consecrated ground, 
they were throwm into ditches, or bu- 
ried in common fields ; and their obse- 
quies were not attended with prayers 
or any hallowed ceremony. Marriage 
was celebrated in the church-yards: 
and that every action in life might bear 
tho marks of this dreadful situation, 
the people were prohibited the use of 
meat as in Lent, or times of the highest 
penance ; ivere debarred from all plea- 
sures and entertainments, and even to 
salute each other, or so much as to 
shave their beards, and give any decent 
attention to their person and apparel. 
Every circumstance carried symptoms 
of the deepest distress, and of the most 
immediate apprehension of divine ven- 
geance and indignation.” — Hume, Hint. 
JEuff, c, A'i, 

I may, peihaps, be allowed to add, 
that the circumstance of its being an 
Irish see to which Archdeacon de Lon- 
dres permitted himself to be promoted, 
under the above circumstances, af- 
fords an addition<al argument for his 
attachment to right constitutional 
principles ; for Ireland had then but 
recently and partially come under 
foreign spiritual jurisdiction, and 
while the synod of Lismore was an 
event almost of the current genera- 
tion in Ireland, an illustrious example 
of the independence of an Irish 
prelate was fresh in the memory, 
and 1 am persuaded I may well add 
in the gratitude, of the English people. 
Permit me to record the circumstance 
to which I allude, in the words of a 
p-cat, a learned Englishman, whom it 
is no disparagement to the memory of 
Swift to designate, ** strenuum pro vl- 
rili Libertatis Vindicatorem.” 

“ The Church of Exeter, wanting a 
bishop during thl interdict, the king, 
out of his piety and ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty, sent the Archbishop of Armach, 
primate of Ireland, thither to execute his 
episcopal office in that bishoprick, giving 
orders to defray his expenses out of the 
maimors of the bishoprick, as this writ 
records (and cites the writ to that efiect, 
bmmg teste at Devies the l^th June, 
1307, and enrolled in the Close Boll of 


9 Johan, m. 3, in Turr. . Lpnd.) Z Thus 
did the king provide for the people’s 
souls, which the pope and bishops who 
interdicted the realm, endeavoured to 
starve and destroy by interdicting all 
public worship, service, and sacra- 
ments.” — (’Prynne’s Exact History, ad 
an. 1207-8. p. 13.) 

We read of this charitable journey 
of the Archbishop of Armagh in the 
anonymous annals cited by Harris, 
( Ware, Vol. I. p. 64,) where it is stated 
that the comorh of Patrick went to 
the king of England’s house for the 
good of^the churches of Ireland and 
we learn from the Tower record, (8 
.Tohann m. 3, dors.) cited by the same 
learned writer (ibid.) that the Irish 
primate had already, through the me- 
diation of tw'o friars of Mellifont, 
made satisfaction to the king for his 
acceptance of the archiepi.scopal office 
at the hands of a foreign potentate; 
for Eugene MacGillividor (however 
much his subsequent conduct may re- 
dound to his honour) was the first Arch- 
bishop of Armagh who accepted his 
appointment at the hands of the Bishop 
of Rome. — (Ware, Vol. I. p. 64.) 

But to return to our Archbishop of 
Dublin. The next occasion on which 
we find his name commemorated in 
popular history, is in connection with 
that sad and dotes Utble business of 
King John doing homage to the 
pope\s legate for his kingdoms ; and 
here the conduct of Archbishop de 
Londres was in all points as indepen- 
dent and worthy of honour, as that of 
those prelates whom your cornsnitteo 
have preferred to him, was slavish and 
shameful. For while Henry, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, lamented and pro- 
tested against the king’s transfer of 
his dominions to a foreign poten- 
tate, (^* Achiepiscopo dolente et re- 
clamante,” Matt. Par. p. 237,) the 
other two were in point of fact 
''the first to put their hands and seals 
as witnesses to the deed of homage 
solemnly execi^ed by the king and 
them at St. Paul’s to the pope’s 
legate on the 3r4 October, 1213. To 
the tale of Archbishop Langton's 
verbal reclainations and subsequent 
remorse, as preserved by Mathew 
Paris, on the authority of the arch- 
bishop’s brother, Simon, the histori- 
cal student will give such credence as, 
w'ith the deed of homage, which he 
reads at large in Rymer before him, 
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bis charity or his credulity can afford : 
but that Willian of London, for whom 
in particular the Irish prelate lias 
been postponed, put his hand to the 
document in any other character than 
that of a witness against the civil 
liberties of Englishmen, has never been 
suggested or surmised. 

You will pardon mo for continuing 
to cite matter so familiar ; but, inas- 
much as it may become a question how 
far it is consistent with just notions of 
constitutional freedom <o accord the 
most honourable commemoration in the 
power of a nation to bestow, to any of 
the parties, whether principals or wit- 
nesses, engaged in a transaction so en- 
tirely at variance with every principle 
of national independence, it seems 
proper hero to introduce the text of 
the deed itself : — 

THE CUAKTEll Ol* CHANT. 

“John, by the* grace of God, king of 
England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of 
Normandy, and Aquitaine, Count of 
Anjou, to all the faithful in Christ who 
shall inspect these presents, health in 
the Lord. 

“ We will that it be known to your 
universality by this our clmrter, au- 
tbenticateef with our golden bulla, that 
whereas we have offended God and our 
holy mother church in many things, and 
are thereby conscious that we stand in 
great need of the divine mercy, neither 
that we can offer any thing worthy for 
making due satisfaction to God and the 
(‘.hurch, save it be ourselves and our 
kingdoms. 

“Desiring to humble ourselves for 
his sake who humbled himself for us 
even to death, we, by the inspiring grace 
of the Holy Spirit, neither luducocl nor 
coerced by any fear, but of our own 
good and spontaneous will, and by the 
common consent of our barons,^ offer 
and freely grant to God and his holy, 
apostles Peter and Paul, and to our 
holy mother church of Rome, and to 
our Lord, Pope Innocent the Third, and 
his Catholic successors, all our king- 
dom OF England and all Ireland, 
AND all their RIGHT ^ND APFURTE- 
NANCES, for the remission of our own 
sins and those of our entire race, us 
well for the living as for the dead. 

“ And thereupon receiving and taking 
back the samefrom God and from the Ro- 
man church, as feudatory, in the presence 
of the venerable father our Lord Nicholas 
bishop of Tusculum, legate of the apos- 
tolic seat, and of Pandulf, subdeacon 
and familiar of our Lord the Pope, we 
make and swear according to the sub- 


scribed form, ft*alty therefor to our 
said Lord Pope Innocent and to his Ca- 
tholic successors, and to the church of 
Home. 

“ And further (whereas) by the hands 
of the albro.said legato, and in the place 
aud stead of our said Lord the Pope re- 
ceiving the same we4iave publicly done 
lioge homage lor the said kingdoms to 
God and the holy apostles, Peter and 
Paul, and to the church of Rome, and 
to our said Lord Pope Innocent, oblig- 
ing ourselves and our successors and 
heirs by our wife for ever, that they 
wirliout contradiction shall be bound to 
profess their fealty, and acknowledge 
their homage in like manner to the chief 
pontiff for the time being, and to the 
chureli of Rome. 

“ For an evidence of this, our perpetual 
obligation and grant, wc will and estab - 
lish that out of the proper and special rents 
of our said kingdoms, as and for all the 
service aud custom which we ought to 
rouder for the same, (saving always the 
blessed Peter’s penny) the Roman 
church shall receive one thousand 
marks sterling by the year : to wit, on 
the feast of St. Michael five hundred 
marks, and at Easter five hundred 
marks ; seven hundred, to wit, for the 
kingdom of England, and throe hundred 
for the kingdom of Ireland; saving to 
ourselves and our heirs our justices, 
liberties, and royalties. 

“ All which, as aforesaid, willing the 
same to be ratified and confirmed for 
ever, we bind ourselves and our succes- 
sors not to contravene. 

“ And if wo, or any of our successors, 
shall presume to attempt this, whosoever 
he be, may he, unless, being duly ad- 
monished, ho repent, fall from his right 
to the kingdom; and may this, our 
charter of obligation and grant, remain 
firm for ever.” 

THE FORM OF H03IAGE. 

“ 1, J6!m, by God’s grace, king of the 
English and Lord of Ireland, from this 
hour henceforth will be faithful to 
God and the blessed Peter and church 
of Rome, and to my Lord, the Lord Pope 
Innocent the Third, and his rightful 
Catholic successors. 

“ 1 will not in deed, word, consent, or 
council, that they lose life or limb, or 
be taken in wrongful caption. 

“ 1 will if 1 know of aught to their da- 
mage, and can, hinder the same, and cause 
it to bo amoved; or otherwise, 1 will 
as speedily as 1 can inform them thereof 
or communicate the same to some one # 
such as 1 believe for certain will inform 
them. Such council as they shall com- 
municate to me by themselves or by 
letter, I will keep secret, and know- 
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inyly will disclose to no one to their de- 
triment. . , n ,• 

‘*1 will be their aider in defending 
against all men the patrimony of the bles- 
Peter, and especially the kingdom 
of England and the kingdom of Ire- 
land, according to my ability, so help 
me God and l^e holy evangel of 
God. 

“ Whereof, lest hereafter there should 
bo any doubt, for the greater security 
of our aforesaid obligation and grant, 
we have caused the present charter to be 
made and authenticated with our golden 
bulla, and for the rent of this first year 
we have paid to the church of Rome a 
thousand marks sterling by the hands 
of the aforesaid legate. 


WITNESSES : 


The Lord Stephen of 
Canterbury, Archbp. 
W. London, ^ 

H. Lincoln, J 
W. De Grey, our Clian* 
cellor. 

W. Earl of SallBliury, our 
lirother, 

R. Earl of Clare, 


W Marsliall, Earl Pem- 
broke. 

Robert de Rus, 

W. Earl of Ferrers, 

S. Earl Winton, 

William Rriwere, 

Peter Fitzherbert, 
Mathew Fitcherbert, and 
Brian do Insula, our 
butler. 


Given by the hands of master Richard 
de Marisco, Archdeacon Of Richmond 
and Northumberland, at Saint Paul’s, 
London, the 3rd day of October, in the 
year from the incarnation of our Lord, 
1213, and of our reign the fifteenth.” 

(Ex. Bib. Cotton. Nero, c. 11, ii. 47 ; 
Rymer, vol. 1, p. 115.) 


vary with the ever-varying[ state of so- 
cioty. To judge impartially of our 
ance.Hors, we are not to measure their 
actions by the standard of our present 
manners and notions : we should trans- 
port ourselves back to the age in which 
they lived, and take into account their 
political institutions, their principles of 
legislation and government. Now in 
the thirteenth century there was nothing 
so very degrading in the state of vas- 
salage. It was then the condition of 
most of the princes of Christendom. 
Even the king of Scotland was the vas- 
sal of the king of P^nglaud, and the king 
of England was vassal of the king of 
France; the one for the lands what- 
ever they were, which he held of the 
English crown, the other for his trans- 
marine territories; and both were fre- 
quently seen in public on their knees, 
sw^earing fealty, and doing homage to 
their feiidals superior. John liimself 
had been presemt w'hen William the Lion 
subjected the Scottish crowm lo the 
English ; and it was but nine years since 
Peter the king of Arragon, had vo- 
luntarily become the vassal of Innocent, 
and bound himself and his suceesKurK 
to the yearly payment of tw'c hundred 
and fifty ounces of gold to thq holy 
SCO. Nor were similar precedents want- 
ing in his own family. He knew that 
his father Henry, powerful as he was, 
had become the feudatory of Pope 
Alexander III. ; and that his brother, 
the lion-hearted Richard, had resigned 
his crown to the emperor of Germany, 
and consented to hold of him by the 


Such was the instrument attested 
and authenticated by these prelates^ 
who as witnesses virtually became 
guarantees for its observance. But| lest 
I should be deemed to have indicated 
too strongly the views which strike 
my own jnind in relation to this trans- 
actioDf 1 will ask your permission to 
add what has been said in it^ extenua- 
tion by (1 believe) the only English 
writer who has deemed the proceeding 
capable of excuse 

** This transaction has heaped eternalw 
infamy on the memory of John. Every 
epithet of reproach has been expended 
by writers and readers against the pu- 
suanimity of # prince, who could lay 
the crown of England at the foot of a 
fqreigpi priest, and receive it from him 
again os bis vassal and tributary. It 
was certsinly a disgraceful act; but 
there are some oonsiiferations, which, if 
they do not remove, will at least exte- 
nuate his offenoe. 7'bough the prin- 
ces pf moralUy are unchangeable, our 
Ideas of honour and infamy pcrpetaolly 


payment of a yearly rent. John in his 
distress followed these examples ; and 
the result seems to have recommended 
hifi conduct to tho imitation of the Scot- 
tish patriots, who, to del’eat the claim 
of his grandson, Edward 1. acknow- 
ledged the pope for their superior lord, 
and maintained that Scotland had always 
been a fief^of the Church of Rome. 
Neither is the blame of this transaetioii 
to be confined to the king. It must bo 
shared with him the ^eat council 
of the barons, ms constitutional ad- 
visers, the very men who two years 
later extorted from him the grant of 
their liberties on the plain of Bunny- 
mead. The cession was made by their 
advice, and with their consent : whoiice 
it may be fairly presumed, that there 
was something in the exir;tiug circum- 
stances which would justify the kin^-, 
as far as he was concerned. Some wn- 
ters have imagined that their motive 
was the hope of averting the threatened 
invasion, or if it could not be averted, 
of at least preserving John on the 
throne by the intervention of the some 
ower, which had so nearly preoipitated 
im from it. There is, however, some 
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reason to believe that it originated with 
the baroTiA themselves, who eagerly 
grasped at the opportunity of humbling 
the pride, and checking the violence of 
the despot, whom they abhorred. From 
that moment they began to demand the 
grant of their liberties. On his refusal, 
they appeuiL’d by their agents to the 
gratitude of the pope, now become his 
and their sovereign, reminding him that 
“ it was not to the good wdl! of the king, 
!»ut to them, and the compuNion which 
they had employed, that h<* was in- 
debted for his superiority over the 
English crown.” Innocint, however, 
supported the cause of his vassal ; and 
the barons transferred their allegiance 
to Louis, the son of Philip. The men, 
who could thus place on the Ihrone the 
heir of tlie French monarchy, were cer- 
tainly capable of subjecting it to the 
feudal control of the lioad of the^r 
church.” — Linyard. Hist. Eng. v.iii. c. 1. 

Leaving these more prominent 
transactions in which the Irish prelate, 
and those fur whom he has been ex- 
cluded fromt he place of honour, played 
parts so pppusite — and in my humble 
judgment so conclusive of his right to 
he jtreferred to both — I will now beg 
leave to refer you to the collections of 
tlie learned Prynne, in whose History 
of the re'gns of King John and his 
successors, and Exact History of the 
Pope’s intolerable Usurpations, we find 
numerous testimonies to the services 
to the state performed by our arch- 
bishop in England, especially in medi- 
ating between the king and the pre- 
lates who bad abandoned the realm, 
and for whose safe conduct on their 
return, he was one of the guarantees 
both by his letters patent, and by 
his personal attendance on them on 
th(ir journey home. (Prynne, Hist. 
King John, p. 278, citing the Close 
Roll of 15 Johan, p. 2, dors. m. 8.) 

Rut, next to the example of inde- 
pendence set by bim to the clergy and 
laity of England, you will probably 
esteem these services of chief value 
which the archbishop, as Justiciary, 
rendered to the state irf Ireland. I 
make no pretension to judge of (neither 
am I in a position to submit to your 
better judgment) those synodical con- 
stitutions, which have obtained bim 
the approval of the Ecclesiastical Ap- 
nalist of Mary’s Abbey (Harris’s Ware, 
voi. 1. p. 318) ; but for his activity and 
usefulness in the secular government, 
we have abundant and distinct vouchers 


in the remaining state records of that 
period. 

In the Patent Roll of the 16th John 
Xm. 13, n. 2) in the Tower of Lon- 
don, (our own cotempnraneoiis recor<^s 
were unfortunately consumed in St, 
Mary’s Abbey, in A.p. 1360), we find 
a writ directed to him as Justiciary^ 
whereby he is commanded to purcha-*^e 
scarlet rubes for the native Irish 
princes, who appear, through his in- 
strumentality, to have submitted them- 
selves at this time to the king’s govern- 
ment along w'ith Cathal O’ Con or. 
(Rymer, vol. T. p. 123.) 

A service of a similar nature ap- 
pears due to his good conduct in con- 
cluding the terms specified in the 
Patent Roll of the 6th of Henry 3nl, 
on which Donald, King of Thoinonil, 
consented to hold his territory of the 
crown. (Rymer, Vol. L p. 167.) 

Immediately before the granting of 
the gieat charter, on the 3rd July, 
1215, at Marlbridgc, he appears us 
first witness to the charters of Dublin 
and Waterford respectively, bearing 
date the same day. The charter of 
Dublin (in Lib. Nig. Eco. S. Trin., 
Dub., given in Rymer, Vol. I. p. 135), 
besides numerous civil and political 
privileges, and a grant of the entire 
soil of the city, contains a provision 
for building the first bridge over the 
Liffey, a work which we may not un- 
reasonably ascribe to the Justiciary, 
seeing that he is recognised as the 
founder of the Castle of Dublin (Han- 
mer, p. 188 ; Cox, p. 57) ; and is 
supposed, on good grounds, to have 
defrayed the cost of its erection out of 
his private revenue. 

Of this, as well as of his numerous 
other services to the state, we have 
good evidence by a writ in the Patemt 
Roll of the 12th of Henry the Third 
(m. 4, int.), cited by Harris (Ware 
(Vol I. p. 318), and by which, after 
reciting the king’s obligations to the 
Archbishop for these services, the pro- 
fits of certain vacant sees are appro- 
priated to refund him his outlay. 

And finally, as a concluding evi- 
dence of the estimation in which this 
prelate was held by his sovereign, let 
me cite the language of that writ 
which king Henry the Third addressed 
to the barons of Ireland on the occa- 
sion of sending over de Londres to 
assist his deputy, Geoffrey de Marisco, 
in the government. Albeit we are 
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aware that the presence in these parts 
of England of our venerable Either 
the Lord Henry, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, is very needful for us and for 
our kingdom ; and that we can hardly 
do without his council ; nevertheless, 
wo destine him^’or the parts of Ire- 
land that he may visit and console his 
church, &c.” (Pat. 1, Hen. Ill; n. 8 
in Turr., Lund.; Ilymer, vol. I, 
p. 140.) 

With regard to the story told by Han- 
mer, who does not name Lis authority, 
of the Archbishop having received the 
name of Bum 5i7Z, from burning his ten- 
ant's leases, with which he had been 
intrusted for inspection, I apprehend 
most candid minds will agree with 
Cox (p. 57) “ That it is a silly story, 
and not to be believed of so, learned 
a man, and so good a governor, as 
every body allows this archbishop to 
have been and 1 may add what seems 
to shew the improbability more con- 
clusively, that two deeds of agree- 
ment and concord between Ifie arch- 
bishop and the citizens who were ten- 
ants of his see, remain in the register 
of Archbishop Alan (fo. 117 d. and 
fo. 118) from which their differeneea 
appear to have been referred to arbi- 
tration and amicably composed («n- 
pvhiisked fasciculus nf Irish Becord 
Commission, in, Lib. Queeiis Inns, 
Dub.). 

It only remains to inquire whether 
any thing be known of William, Bi- 
shop of London, which makes him, in 
any comparative estimate of claims to 
commemoration, more worthy or even 
equally worthy of our honour. To dis- 
charge this part of the inquiry, with 
least risk of partiality, it seems the bet- 
ter course to transcribe what is said of 


him in the standard history of the .Eng- 
lish Bishops, and therefore T extract the 
passage from Godwin entire. ** Wil- 
liam de St. Maur, canon of St. Paul’s, 
formerly secretary to king Richard the 
First, succeeded, and was consecrated 
on the 22nd June, 1 199. He was one 
of those who in the name of the Pope 
interdicted the whole of the realm from 
sacred services, and pronounced king 
John excommunicate ; and being pun- 
ished therefor with five years’ banish- 
ment, demoKshed the castle of Stort- 
ford, which William the' First had 
bestowed on the see of London, and 
utterly razed it in a.d. 1211. He 
voluntarily resigned his bishoprick the 
26th of January, 1221” — (de Preesu- 
libus, p. 237) — a brief and not honora- 
ble notice, to which the diligence of 
Richardson has added nothing beyond 
the fact, that William was a native of 
Normandy. 

Having brought these facts under your 
attention, I would beg you to consider 
whether they do not render some new 
arrpgement of the list desirable. It 
would be importunate to trouble you 
with the complaints of some other omis- 
sions which self-respecting persons con- 
nected with this country might make re- 
garding the lists in general ; but my 
reverence for the memory of ray great 
countryman, John Scot, will not suffer 
me to close this communication with- 
out a sigh over the inadvertence to 
which 1 must ascribe the omission 
of his illustrious name from ever so 
select a roll of the British and Irish, 
fathers of European learning. 

I have the honour to remain, vith 
mat respect, Sir, your must obedient 
hup^le servant, 

, Samuel Fehouson. 


II, Esnrlttto-^tnet, Dublin, 
aSfauf (ktQbnr, 1845. 
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PORTUGAL AS IT IS. 

MARRiTlTE OF A FEDBITBIAIT JOV&NBY FROM LIIBOIT TO OPORTO AMO BRAQA 
XM TBX BFRIRO OF 1845. , 

Journey from Llibon to Santarem, and Oa C3ajr?alho«--0<»nfbrtabla Oonditlon of Oountry Feople^Tlilt 
to Alcubaca— Monastery dcNrted— Momunenti of Don Pedro, and lgoto da <^itro-^tl4 of AUr- 
barotta— Batalhn^Its monuments, and tomb of Prince Heniy--Jottniey through Lelrla, Fotobal, and 
Condeixa to Coimbra— ProMut condition of the UidverBity— Mnnlwr of Studenti, and mode Study-^ 

Beauty of the environi of Coimbra, and the Mondego— Journey by Mialhada and Over to OpOrto— The 
Berra Convent— Effects of the Siege by Dom Miguel viaible on the houiea— Effeeta of the Bevuhxfldn Upon 
the Bocial^tate of Portugal— Viait to the Hot Baths of Vieella, Quemaraens, and Btagor-^Riiirdi of Bom 
Jeitts do Monte, and its Pilgrims— Bctnin to Oporto. 

[So much has been said of "the dangers of travelling in the interiop of Portugal 
and Spain, that few are willing to undertake such hasardous journeys ; but a 
more correct knowledge of the social condition of the Pehinsmay especially of 
Portugal, will soon dissipate such apprehensions, or, at least, show that they 
are greatly exaggerated. 

Whatever may have been the dangers of tiravelling in Portugal in former 
times, at the present day they are by no means formidsble, and need not alarm 
the most timid. 

During the ascendancy of Dom Miguel, and for lome vears after his over- 
throw, there was unquestionably much danger, not merely in travelling into 
remote districts, but even in the larj^e towns. Uodor the usurpation, even in 
Lisbon and Oporto, foreigners, especially Englishmen, firequently insulted^ 
and their predilection for the cause of the queen as oofi^itutional government, 
rendered them obnoxious to the rabble and absolutists* llie civil war,'Wid suba^ 
quent disbanding of Dom MiguePs army, turned loose upon society a groat 
number of idle and lawless characters, who committed iputny muadert and 
outrages; but this evil has ceased for several years, and at presept .robberies are 
seldom heard of, and the stranger may travel in safety. It b It fact, and a 
melancholy one, that more ihurderi take plaoe annually in the oeUfkty of Tip* 
perary, than in the kingdom [of Pdrtu|al and Algarve. And during an exten- 
sive journey in the latter country, where we mixed freely with the people, m 
never heard of any deed of violence, or even experienoed any thing Approaching 
to rudeness. ♦ , 

It must, however, be acknowledged that, even in the present improved Hhta 
of Portugal, the possibility of meeting with robbers is not to be altogethiMr 
overlooked ; and a soiehtidc individual informed us that had been robluid 
more than once, while making excursions, although even in this worsl^Niae 
there is usually but little personal danger to be apprehended, provided 
Teller conduct himself with prudence and self-command. 

The solitary traveller, who wishes to traverse^the unfregiunied pai:ib 
tugal, we are convinced may doit with perfect safely, provided he ppesess^ 
that amount of courage and common sense, without which trouble and dang^ 
^11 be met with every where. All useless and utmeeesiary di^lay glipiild be 
^Avoided. The traveller, who wears a profusion of rings, carrieff a gohto wrateh.^, 
VoL. XXVL--NO, 156. 2 v 
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guard, and is encumbered with a lead of seals and chains, merely exhibits an ad- 
vertisement that be is worth robbing, and certainly deserves little sympathy, if 
he meet with trouble. Anoth^j^ absurdity, on the part of traveller, is to 
carry arms. Such a proceedipg is merely an intimation thai he carries along 
with him something worth ^ghting for, and that be is a lure for tho^e who 
desire his pr^i^rty; But the al^surdity of carrying a^ms is still more apparent 
when we reflect^ that, in an encounter with rortuguese highwaymen, he will 
have no opportunity pf using them. Four or five muskets will be presented to 
him when he least e^;pects it, and resistance will be vain. His wisdom# then, is 
to surrender.^t discretion, which, in this case, is safety, and in ordinary cases, 
no unnecessary viqUnce will he,offered, if the property be surrendered with a 
good grape. The traveller also ought always to carrv ^long with him enough 
of money to propitiate the highwaymen. The neglect of this may lead to 
dai^er, especi^ly in the case of an Englishman, who is always supposed to 
abound^n wealth. 

The best guarantee, however, is to study the manners of the people, to 
respect their prejudices, and as rapidly as possible to acquire a knowledge of 
the language. In this point of view, we think every one ought to prefer a 
native to an English servant. There can be no difficulty in obtaining a trust- 
worthy attendant ; and his knowledge of the country, both as regards safety 
and economy, will render such a choice by far the most prudent. 

Of course, the travel!^, before setting out, ought to he aware of the very 
indifferent accommodation to be found in the country towns, where the estahgem 
seldom possesses the comforts of an English fpublic-house ; and all murmuring, 
in such a case, is foolish ; it is his duty to make the best of the accofhmodatioii 
which he can obtain ; and we venture to assert that the traveller who does so, 
will find that every exertion will be made to rendeff him comfortable^ and he 
will encounter few difficulties which prudence and good temper cannot over- 
come.] 


On the evening of the 5th of March, 
we left Lbboo in a boat for Santa- 
rem, where we arrived on the after- 
noon of the following day. The chief 
beauty of the Tagus is on its north- 
ern bank, up to Vilja Nova and 
Alhandra, rendered doubly so to an 
Englishman, as forming the termi- 
nation, and also the least defensible 
part of the lines of Torres Vedras. 
As we ascend# the country becomes 
still bolda>*, until wp descry, from afar, 
the lofty hilt wliich Santarern is 
built. On Ae south side of ^he river 
tha couYitry is a great level expanse, 
or slightly raised above the river, and 
cflHlfet utnug . what ;is called the Uzerias, 
Tmrvio|nity of Santarein is emi- 
nent beautiful, and is ia some degree c 
of ihany Portuguese towns, 
siicb is Palmella, Leiria, and Pombal. 
In these, and many other places, the 
towai htM been built near some elevated 
which constituted the garrison 
or Wwopolis, where the inhabitants 
couLA refuge, apd deposit their 
yiduable property, (p Portugal, while 
we find remains of ahipiept ^foriiiSca- 
tions in paoit of the towns, the ret 
muns ,bif feudal osistles, belonging to 
the ^nohmty, aia Ar fewe^ thap i^ 


England or Scotland, or on the banks 
of the Rhine. It would appear that 
the feudal system, where each chief 
was a petty sovereign, never prevailed 
to the same extent in the Spanish pe- 
ninsula as in the rest of Europe. This 
resulted from many circumstances. 
The Gothic conquerors, who succeeded 
the Romans, were the most civilized 
of the Teutonic tribes who partitioned 
the empires of the Caesars, and being 
few in number, they soon adopted the 
language and manners of the con- 
quered provincials. The Goths, far 
removed ' from their original seats, 
could not readily recruii their num- 
bers by emigrations from the north ; 
and thus a few generations oblite- 
rated in Spain distinctions which it 
took all the long period between the 
Norman conquest and the accession of 
the Tudor dynasty to extinguish in 
England. Another powerful coun- 
teraction of feuejal influence existed in 
the power of the church, and also in 
the municipal system, which took deep 
root during the five centuries of the 
Roman government ^ of Spain. The 
invasion of the Saracens also must 
have tended to bring all classes into.,^ 
more intimato ,cbntact|, by uniting ' 
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them in a common effort to defend 
botli national honour and religion. 
From these circumstances we may de- 
duce^ tlie source of some of the pecu- 
liarities of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese character, they felt the fhudal 
yoke lightly ; but, in return, the spirit 
of bigotry resulting from the crusades 
was experienced in a greater degree 
than in any other part of Europe. 

To return to Santarem ; its si- 
tuation is remarkable, <he older part 
of the town built upon the summit 
of a lofty hill, while a new town, 
probably two hundred feet lower, 
is upon the margin of the Tagus. On 
ascending to the old town, our land- 
lord of the estalagem received us with 
the usual Portuguese politeness ; and 
after dinner, he accompanied us to 
show all that was interesting about 
the town, and to enable us to arrange, 
with a muleteer to accompany us to 
Coimbra. One of the first places we 
visited was the old castle, or, as it is 
called, tJie Mouraria, onc^ a Moorish 
citadel, and now in ruins. From this 
situation the view is really magnifi- 
cent ; wo see the Tagus through a 
considerable part of its course, and 
the vast plains of lizerias extending to 
the south, and the whole illuminated 
by a sun whicli might afford charms 
to a far inferior landscape. 

Another circumstance, wkich must 
strike every intelligent person, is the 
former extent of monastic influence, 
as displayed by the nutnber of the con- 
ventual buildings. Santarem appears 
to have been a most monastic town, 
and tlie convents most have contained 
inmates enough to have controlled 
every intellectual movement in the 
district — the convent of the Jesuits 
alone might afford accommodation for^ 
a regiment ; and one cannot but regard 
their dilapidated state with feelings of 
satisfaction, as evidences of the down- 
fall of a system which proved so ruin- 
ous to the prosperity of the country. 
These monastic buildin^fs seldom pos- 
sess anything of architectural merit, 
and their decay can excite hut little 
sentimentalism; the beautiful Gothic 
edifices of England, interesting in 
their ruins and historical associations, 
are very different from the factory- 
looking * convents of Portugal, and 
above all, the present generation is 
.^contemporary with their late^tt inmates, 
aud remembers their lives and morals. 


From t5antarem our first journey 
was to Rfo Maior. The district 
around Santarem was extremely beau- 
tiful ; but we soon descended to a 
tame and level county, malung our 
way through One ef Ericeta pir 
heatheries, which are' ah common/ln 
Portugal. These expanses, whiph 
form the most nSonotonous portions 
of the landscapes of Portugal, are not 
uninteresting to the naturalist, who 
can speculate on their origin, and the 
physical conditions to which they owe 
their peculiar characters. Consider- 
able districts are characterised by the 
prevalence of sandstone strata, perhaps 
of the age of the old red sandstone of 
English geologists, and apparently in 
extensive horizontal beds. In these 
sandy districts the nature of the sur- 
face varies considerably ; in some, the 
vegetation has given fixity to the soil ; 
while in others the sand is so loose, 
that one feels as if walking among 
snow. The botanical traveller can 
recognise such tracts by the nature of 
their plants, as well as by the charac- 
ters of the soil. The wooded parts 
are occupied by forests of the stone 
pine and pinaster, and the more open 
spots by a profusion of odoriferous and 
beautiful shrubs. We find a vegeta- 
tion of Cisti and HelUnihemums ^of 
endless variety, furzes and brooms *bf 
all kinds, W'ith juniphrs and crow- 
berries, and ifianv fine apecios of heath, 
which beguile the lohg and tedious 
journey through an o^erwise mono- 
tonous country. 

After spending the evening in the 
poor estalagem and dull iteighbour- 
hood of Rio Maior, we set^ut in the 
morning for Os Carvalhos, and in the 
afterno<Wi arrived at its auberge, which 
was honoured with the titfe of esta& 
gem real, to which its exterioj* gave it 
but little claim. This public house, 
as it would be called in Englii^'bas 
• been erected for the convenibiM of 
the students triivelling betweeK 
bon and Coimbra, and resembJ^'7,1^ 
little convent, from the nuihb^; its 
sleeping apartments. The a|pprcAjlii 
to the house is detestable: Reltig 
in the worst style of ScoUb farih- 
houses of former days — thW is, the 
front of the house is a itnaiz^'ef 
filth and th&ntirc, thrbttjA WFhicfl Wb 
traveller has to ' prdeeea well- 
chosen Steps, and he^at lefi|;tli^lves at 
a series of cold, uti^arnishe^ and com- 
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forties! rooms. The bed-wras, bow* 
effei*, are on the gfrtund-flo^i jand sd 
the traveller escapes a nuisance but jtoo 
commoQ in Portugese 
that of havitiff to sleed^ltmmXatlliy 
abof e the iDft>uea In an atmos* 

phim whose qiiallties do not reijuiri^ a ' 
mitiute des<jM^on. Howevhft 
the innkeeper was* aS tve always foimd' 
to be the ba^e in IMtitj^ab not only* 
polite, but really uli^iroas to oblige 
and after excbangifk our gripping 
clothes for "h dry smt^ we ifined On^ 
bacealhao (cpdftsh}, eggs, and a pre* 
paration^T pdrk rhUemblinj^ li sausage^ 
and called lom^bo de tloroo; wlkleh we" 
found eicellenf^ nomthstandibg that 
it was seasoned pfefififhllv #iih gaflio. 
Aftei^ dihner, we foOM me moM com* 
fbrfp&h^'p^aee m a 

rllo^ da^ in the month Mkroh, wias 
the kitchen, the only place wh^e the 
comfort of a Are could be found. 
Tbe heldiths are of enohndus siee, 
tldth beni^is on eabh side Which may' 
ditontnodate abotk a dozeh phople. 
We were welx^med to a ifoarb of the 
warmth, and a pokent of aoij^dr to tbh 
hbsi soon estabiistied a cqr^l under* 
sfoudlng. In thls’ wsjt oite' could ob- 
tain a more intimate ac^uaihtdnce Mth 
ihe people ahd their modes of livings 
and their habitual' gravity and polite- 
dess soon planes all parties on good 
terms. On, tfiis^' as on nnhibeftess 
occasions, we'had fo' contrast the com- 
fort of the Poi^glieSe with the wretch-^ 
edness pf this IrliAi peasant. Ute 
Mrvdhts of the Mtala^m weTe par- 
taking of Bahekmao, with whdaten 
bread d‘ reuonabtk tdlpwimce of 
the rfo|iiwfde/6ir you hn3 

ft M il^^bhy^si^xUbAsi:^ 

is fitU© 

ekdse for bompiai&t work 

add we 

obaca and Batidha, wMcfa ( 
we Milt oii the following 

da^and cm wU requisite iufor- 
majlia; .Aimong ombr topics,'' our 
in^ed umm that. ^ tiUldon | 
iSnt hia ^eologm lore* vtis or the' 
slenderest ^teftd. ^ ' One waS perplexed 
kt first |Q know whS!t W meant When 
he decliffej|.the PrAich" to he good 
dlHitialtksf^andl^^ Ho bp 

good Ci^iUics; but oll^r he men- 
tioned ffiat the Pwppigneie wSre Very 
foSttfsO, it Was titat afi 

WlnewHfnhrSittdr ^ thr 


titles df the Sovereigns of the three 
and from other similar con- 
versations, we life afraid that such 
ighdrance is not rare. * ^ 

As Alo<$baca is tiotmhre than^^e 
or six ' miles foom Os Garvalfahs, we'^ 
went ^ thither hext morninff.' This 
town, of kbout I >400 Inhabitants, Hr’ 
interesting from Its ancient convent^ 
of wboitd weklth and Splendour Beck- 
ford has .given so entertaining an ac- 
count. /ft is ndw desolate, the monks 
have been scattered, and their pro- 
perty 'sold. We walked through the 
kitchen, so graphically deScril^d by 
Beckfofd, and even in its decay we 
find hvidehce that its magnificence has 
not been exaggerated. The little 
town. Which probably was formed in 
conseijncnce of the wealth of the con- 
vent, IS situated near the confluence of 
tWo small Streams, the Alboa and the 
Baca, ahdhence its name. The country 
arOhnd, and especially along the 
streams, is remarkably beautifm, and 
much Indebted to k bnllant, sun ; and 
the views from the conveht windows 
are, although comprehending but small 
landscapes, very delightful. Formerly 
tbe convent of Alc<macfa was one of 
’ the richest in , Portugal ; but now 
every part of the building except the 
chapel is going to ruin. The library, 
which was very extensive, and rich in 
manuscripts illustrating Portuguese 
history, has very judiciously been re- 
move to Lisbon, where it will be 
more usefbl tlmn it Over was in this 
remote spot. The library ball must 
have beat! a splendid apartment, and 
foom its windows tbe view is dharm- 

[le chardb, wbicB Is still in repair, 
flso deserves to be' vHtited. ‘W e find, in 
t the/style of itff decoration, the sam© 
Bad tasfo kj is universal in Portugal. 
The altar fiks been Hbe part on which 
fb© greatest labour is bestowed, in a 
pforase display of carving and gilding, 
with little elegance^ The statues and 
paintings are 0 Often disgusting/ ahd 
mor^/ctioulated to corrupt. iMn im- 
prove taste. find often the huWVr 
dbforoVa depicted in a manner that 
called to/ mind nothing" l>ut the'^'dil^ 
secting-room,' or. the wix mOdelf^of 
the anatomist, and wWAOuk) think suifii* 
loathsome figures WitH^ghastly wounds 
Would not .mm»ly deprave tbe tasfOi 
hht, fay. their' fomUiarHy;^ ^erisli a 
Ming dr disregard to aotualsulPeriiig, 
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by weakening our tympatbieii* In tho 
ishurch of Alcobaoa there is a painting 
which sins no less against propriety^ 
although in another direction, where 
all that is solemn is displayed in union 
with what is little better t^n low buf- 
foonery.* We allude to a jncture of 
the death of St. Bernard, wbere the 
body of the saint is surrodnded by his 
weeping followers, and a party of 
angels, with fiddles and guitars, are 
ready to serenade his saul to hearen. 
In the same bad taste votive offerings 
of arms or legs of wax, of crutches, 
&c., are suspended near some favourite 
image of Nossa Senhora, to comme- 
morate cures effected or miracles per- 
formed. 

The convent of Alcobaoa is, how- 
ever, interesting on very difierent 
grounds ; for it must be looked upon 
as a classical spot in Portugese history. 
Its foundation is nearly coeval with 
that of the monarchy. It was founded 
by the first king, Dom AffonSo Henri- 
ques, afj^r he had conquered Santarem 
^om the Moors. Within two miles 
is the field of Aljubarotta, so glorious 
to Portugal. The story of this im- 
portant battle may be briefly told The 
Burgundian, or first dynasty of kings 
of Portugal, had become extinct. The 
right tc the crown was claimed by the 
King of Cast! lie. The Portuguese, 
however, were determined to maintain 
their independence, and chose for king, 
the Master of Avis, an illegitimate 
descendant of the old dynasty. After 
an obstinate struggle, the question was 
decided on the field of A\jttburotta, 
and the Spanish army defeated by 
a far inferior force of the Portuguese. 
The King of Castille fied to Santarem, 
and bis travelling altar, and all tlm 
contents of his camp became the spoil ^ 
of the victors. The roost interesting 
monuments in the church are the 
tombs of Don Pedro and Ignez 
Castro— the hero and heroine of so 
much song, and whose loves and inis<- 
fortones jhave given mttWials for sp 
many tr^^ies. It is most vexatious 
to see how those beautiful and richly 
ornamentetl tombs hate been injures 
by the French, who rifled and broke 
them Open, and drew out the bodies 
in quest of goidi which might have 
been interred along with theim In 
the same style, of wanton mischief, the 
alters have been mutilated; to obtain 
hones for Bharj;>ettiDg knives* M* 


Balbi, with that bad filitk wbi^ 
i^cterizes F^cbmen when writing 
about England, omita all allusion 
this barbarism, and mentions th^tha 
EngM^ bswned a oottpn |aetQi$ In the: 
vicinity, leaving uatto tfrasr^ |he 
rence, which only imoos like His 
could insinuate, that what was do^ 
from an absolute military .necessity#. , 
caused by the unprincipled mvasioOv^i 
was a malicious attempt to 
Portuguese manufactures* 

We left the very good estalagem of 
Alcobaca, and bgain crossing the fiel^ 
of Aljubarotta, a walk of twh hours 
brought us to Batatha. This beautiful 
monastery was founded by John the 
First, to commemorsite the viefOI!7 nf 
Aljubarotta, which seated. WS '^Miijiy 
on the throne, and exting^sbed dim 
hopes of the King of Castilla.. The 
building, in the florid Ootliic iiyle, 
rich in its profusion of ornaments, is 
worthy of the dynasty of Avisi Wnder 
which Portugal rose to suchjm^neis 
as a commercial kingdom. ThMe wM 
wish fbr informatiott rejecting m 
architectural beauties of Batalha, 

And it iu the work of Murphy. ‘ 
church contains the monuments of Do^ 
Joam and bis illustrious sons, and his 
queen Phillif^ the daughter 6f John 
of Gaunt. The traveller will tkw 
with deep intiwesti the mausoleum of 
Dom Henry, the fiither of maritime 
enterprise, toe precursor of Columbus* 
Here, as at Alcobaca, the broken mcK 
numents and pillaged tomiba remind US 
of the devastatiotts of thole pmfiigatb 
adventurera to long the peA of Europe. 
We saw with pleasure the mpphto^t 
of the Duke de Lafoehs, the muhder of 
the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, 
and lonif the friend of s^shee, and ihe 
protector of soientifld then, at t, tih^ 
when the power or the Inqulsitloa 
rendered futettectual safSoL 

ently hazardous. The duke; far ebme 
^reason or other, incurred dislike 
of his brother, JpS(y[i|h.' " iDjiring 
the greater pi^' of th^ 
reign, he spent hit in 
t and visited almost everv opnntry'm 
Europe, and on the death, the kii^ 
he returned to Lisbon, whbte he Spent 
his time inih^leotu|d purauitL ' The 
following anecdotd Wi(l 
liberality of ihe duke#" ipd 
same time the intolerance nbiih* 
trymen. ^ The Abbo Corra de Serra^ 
a distii^ished bbtaumt, Wnb# in spite 
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af'lthe' patronage of the duke^ waa 
obliged to quit his native oOuntrjr, 
composed the following inscription for 
the tomb of the novelist, Fielding, in 
the English bfirjing ground in Lis- 
bon I— c ' ' ' ' 

r ,{ 

“HQBMnItotl fliHrtiita. 

OlMctbnt Henrici FlelOUif , AiigU 
qbM hie abMjiuc honore Jiuiebant* 

Johannes do B^aganxa 
Moniunentumhocponeiidicaravitf . 

Ne muBbi Inhoaplta 
hacc telliiB Tiduentur." 

This intended tribute proved abor- 
tive. The virtues, the tastes, the 
liberality, and even the illustrious 
rank of the I>ufc6 of La Foens (John de 
Br^atiza) uncle to the Queen of Por- 
tugal, had no weight against monkish 
funaticisia, which would no means 
ooimive at such a compliment to a 
heretic, and the monument was never 
executed.* 

We could not but admire this beau- 
tiful monastery of Batalha, situated 
in a secluded valley, of which the ar* 
chitectural beauties were its smallest 
charm ; for we viewed it also as the 
immiiment of the most glorious period 
pfl^uguese history — a period which 
neftW Portugal nor Europe will rea- 
dily forget. Built by King Joam the 
First, ^e founder of a new dynasty, 
and, like Robert Bruce to the* Soots, . 
the restorer of nationid Ind^ndence, 
the chapel of his descendant, Kii^ 
Manuel, calls to^iUind the discovery 
of the passage to India, and the com- 
mercial revolution which has'dianged 
the .polities of Europe. To an 
Englishman, tklso, it possesses a sort" 
of domestic interest is Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Was the 
queen of Khiff Joam, and interred 
by hts side, and near them theremainsof 
their gallant sons, of whom Don Henry 
has left an imper]]^lidi>le, pome. Amidst 
so much to hiterast, there Is also much 
to regret caused by the devastations <. 
of the French. We are mortided to 
find that adoalioii eallmg itself civilized, 
haa, after all, made so Httto progress, 
and still carriedlen Urar&re after the 
manner of Twphs and mva^^es. The ^ 
atrocities of Massena, Loison^; and 
l£eller»an, were but in harmony with 
the.>usiiBl proee^i^s of French offi- 
cers, and Uere combined with a toem 

oi 


docity and theft of private property, 
which united in them the character of* 
highwayman and pickpocket* Every 
public building in Portugal hks marks 
of this devastation ; iiiidit was a lucky > 
familyVliiOh oould conceal their platisv 
medals/or pictures. ' 

On leaving Batalha, we arrived 
in the evening at the ancient town Of 
Letria, where we spent the evening. 
Ibis town is finely situated, and 
watered by t^o small streams ; but 
the most picturesque object is the 
castle, situated on an elevated rock, 
and commanding the town. ' This 
castle was formerly the abode of the 
patriot King Dinis, the founder of the 
University of Coimbra, and whose 
surname of the ‘^farmer" indicates 
that he was more occupied with inter- 
nal improvements than foreign wars. 
The town also claims the honour of 
being one of the caHiest in Europe 
which possessed a printing-press. It 
is said, that an edition of the poems 
of Don Pedro was printed here, in 
1466, and if so, as early as about ten 
years after the art had been practised 
at Mayenee, in Germany. The intel- 
lectual state of Portugal at this period 
must have been in advance of most 
countries in Europe ; we ind, for 
example, that printing was not intro- 
duceu into Scotland until 1507, and 
even then only for a few years. 

Leiria is a pleasant little town, and 
contains many respectable shops, 
we should rather say stores, which 
supply the surrounding country. Like 
the stores in the United States and 
Canada^ every kind of commoolity is 
sold In the same establishment, and 
one sees a motley assortment of cut- 
lery, haiHoMao, or eod-6sh, rice, hats, 
and cotton goods. ’ Of the cutlery 
'and cotton goods, the greater part 
are, of oourse, of Ei^lish maiiufacture, 
and we were pleased to recognise, by the 
style of patterns, and other circum- 
stances, the localities, and even facto- 
ries from which th^ came. It k 
curious to rel9ect, that in the large 
, towos of Upper Canada, or in the 
statocf Ohio— oounttlei nota century 
old^we dnd moro activity and more 
convenietfoies> than in this ancient and 
once distinguisfaed country. 

From toiria to Pofubcl is but a 

• Sir J. E. Veil. il. p. 208. ♦ 
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short journey; andfrom thence our next 
resting-place was Condeixa, about 
two leagues from Coimbra. The town 
of Pombal, the native place of the 
great marquis^ he is called, is in- 
fWior in beauty to Leiria, although, 
like the latter town, formerly protected 
by an acropolis. At Con&i;xa, the 
physical features of the country be- 
come completely changed . from what 
we experienced between Santarem and 
the former place. Hithcgi^to the coun- 
try had been comparatively level and 
sandy, sometimes consisting of exten- 
sive regions of heath and Cist us ; at 
others, of immense olive groves, miles 
in length, with their dingy monotonous 
leaves, destitute of verdure, and calling 
to mind the sombre forests of New 
Holland ; or the dark pines in exten- 
sive groves, calling to mind the pine 
forests of America. . In this region, 
where streams are rare, windmills 
abound; but beyond Condeixa the 
scene changes. The country becomes 
broken, springs and streams are nume- 
rous, and*^ orange traes become com- 
mon, 'and the windmills are no longer 
to be seen, and watermills take their 
place. We confess we were glad to 
escape from the monotony of the 
sandy and heathy region to the more 
cheerful and broken country. 

Next day, after a walk of two 
leagues over an execrable, road, we 
were cheered with the sight of the 
lower and observatory of Coimbra, 
and were pleased with the beauties of 
the Mondego, and the prospect of 
spending a few days in this ancient 
seat of the Portuguese muses. Until 
we are absolutely within sight of Co* 
imbra, there are no appearances which 
cun induce the traveller to suspect that 
he is in the vicinity of a. populous 
town, and a university which boasts 
of twelve hundred students. To use 
the words of the author of the Beauties 
of Coimbra (Bellezas de Coimbra), 
we perceive nothing but hills crowned 
with pinesv. and cypresjs^ or plains 
covered with olives^ We traverse 
them without finding any indication of 
our approach to the ancient capital of' 
Portugal. We meet no carriages, 
horsemen, or postillions; while, in 
the distance, we may observe, perhaps, 
a cross, indicating where a murder has 
been committed, or we may hear the 
creaking of the urigreased wheels of 
the^low bullock-wagon. Nor is the 


impression less sombre Qu^enteriug 
town ; and the traveller might 
tempted to believe tb^^he was 
merely thrown upon .a strange town, 
but upon a former agq^that be hadh 
not only passed from ^ondon to Cq- . 
imbra, but from the nineteenth to the 
fifteenth century. The^* buildings 
which attract notice are all ecclesias- 
tical, churches and cathedrals, and 
enormous convents ; so that Coimbra 
appears as one enormous monastic 
institution. The effect, however, is 
very fine. So maijy edifices built ufMin 
a Imty hill, on the margin of a beau- 
tiful river. Qa entering ,the town, 
the recollectionso qf the, middle ages 
are still forced upon us by the stsaage- 
costume of tbe students,. who resemble 
a set of monks, with the blacks govns 
and caps, and ecclesiastical dress, uu*. 
like any garb we, ever, witnessed in any 
other university. 

The city ana university of Coimbra 
present much that is interesting«^botb, 
from the beauty of the situauun and 
its associations with ao,;nuch of the 
history and literature oi Portugal, 
The scenery of the Mondqgo, permits 
themostbeautiful of all the Portuguete 
rivers, has been the fertile theme qf ‘the 
Portuguese poets. This river, d&fi- 
cending from the mountains of Es- 
trella, varies of course greatly wUh 
the season. In summer it is coi^ . 
tracted to a, mere streamlet, and in 
winter it often inundates the country, 
and even renders the streets^ of the 
lower town impassable«' It was not 
our ^rtune to see . it bi its tranquil 
mood, pure and transparent, fining 
over the yellow mieaoeons sai|4, when, 
to use the . expression of Camoens, we 
might copnt the pebbles bl its. 
nel— . , .V 

' 

11 oIatm vao M Sgiifti CftminhaQdo, ' 

Coo M ikSrlnhas (Iclicadti, *' ' 

Be podo vaaitk • uma «itar coSSando.*’ 

• 

On the contrary, during ^ur visit in 
March, the long toldge of twenty-seven 
arches appeatea seiwcely broad enough 
^to permit the waters to flow, and all 
exit from {he lower part of tiie town, 
was precluded. These floods have 
considerably altered the appearance of. 
the vicinity of Coirabrai even 
paratively modern times. The' river 
descends from lofty granite mountains,' 
and bears along in its course a great 
abnndance of sandy matter#' the de- 
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tritus of the rocks over which it flows. 
As the channel becomes broader near 
tbe citjf ma^ Qf this transported mat- 
ter is deposited* and tiie houbcs built 
on its banks are gradually buried. 
In this matiuer. the ancient nunnery 
of Santa Clara* rounded in 1286* has 
been overwhelmed* and little remains 
but an arch and portion of the waUs* 
and a new nunnery was built in 1649^ 
on a rising ground in the neighbour- 
hood» The most interesting place on 
the banks of the Mondego* and in the 
immediate vicinity of the convent of 
Santa Clara^ is the Fonte dos Amo- 
res* or fountain of love* and the ad- 
jacent house* called the Quenta dos 
Loehrymas* or House of Tears* so 
celebrated from the oataetropbe of the 
unfortunate Ignez de Castro. The 
Foute dos Amores* with its pellucid 
water* issuing from the rook* shaded 
with weeping willows and the Goa- 
cypress* and commanding a view of 
the Mondego* and nearly shut out 
from the neighbouring city* is well 
fitted for the consummation of a love 
tragedy. The soft and melancholy 
beauty of the spot would command 
interest* even although detached from 
the historical associations which have 
rendered it so celebrated. It is dis- 
creditable to the good people of Co- 
imbra that nothing is done to keep 
this beautiful spot in order* .or render 
it accessible to visitors. The approach 
is through mud and fllth ; and during 
several days while we were at Coim- 
bra* it was absolutely inaccessible. 
The only evidence of respect paid to 
the spot was afforded* not by a Por- 
tuguese^but an Englishman* General 
Traut* who Orecied a stone* with the 
following a^ropfiate quotation from 
Camoens : — , 

• Ai athoa Kieidfio f 
Longo tgmpo ohoMado memari^ ; 

£ ^ Memdrla tltiriftt, W iblite purs 
Ai lagriM cboradM trAiMformarao 


O*noiti« Ihe puierfto, sus aindd 
1)08 Amoves de Ignesi qnoftlli 
Vedc que frorieu foute rega lu flores. 

Que ligrimAi i&o s ogos. e o nQme Abiorei.” 

We have also quoted the version 
by Mickle* perhaps the most ^x^aithful 
of translators* and whose version of 
Camoens gives no adequate idea of tho 
original.* The story of Dorn Pedro 
and Dona Ignez is as well known as 
that of Abelprd and Heloisa* and need 
not be detailed. As Dorn Pedro was 
heir to the Crown of Portugal* hU 
marriage to Ignez was objectionable, 
on grounds of state policy, and the 
unhappy lady was murdered by order 
of the prince’s father. The conduct of 
the prince was romantic to the last* 
On his accession to the crown* his 
marriage was authenticated and pro- 
claimed* and the skeleton of his de- 
ceased wife disinterred for his corona- 
tion* and arrayed in royal robes* received 
the homage of the nobility who kissed 
her hand. Tbe vengeance he took on 
the murderers was of the same exag- 
gerated kind. They expired in his 
presence, under the most dreadful 
tortures* and also suffered from his 
blows and insults. The following 
anecdote, related by Faria ie Sousa* 
shows the unreleuting spirit of Dorn 
Pedro. One of the murderers was 
by name Coelno* which signifles a 
rabbit in Portuguese; while he was 
expiring* the king is . said to have 
called for onions and vinegar to dress 
the rabbit. 

Although we have no evidence that 
Coimbra was a place of any ndfe under 
the Romans* it possesses many matters 
of historical interest. It became a 
town (sf some consequence under the 
Alani ; and subsequently* on the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors* became the resi- 
dence of the Portuguese court* until 
the seat of goverf^ment was transferred 
to.. Lisbon* by Dom Jo&o the First. 


♦ “No lessfdiie' wood-nymphs of Mundego’s groves . . 

B^vMied tlie memory of her hapless loves ; 

Her griefs they wept, and to a plaintive rill • 

Transformed their tears, which we^ and murmurs still. 

To give immortal pity to her woe, 

^ She taught the riv*let throi^h her bowers to flow, 

Aiid still through violet beos the fountain pimrs 
Its plaintive wailing, and is named Amour es.’* 

In a hote, Mickle' speaks of an old royal castle, with a rivulet called the Fountain 
of Loves. There waS no castle hei*e, aud there is no rivulet, but a fountain in^ghe 
proper sense of the^Wokl. , 
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During the long period In which Co- 
imbra was the capital of Portugal, the 
chief ecclesiastical edifices were con- 
structed, and the monasteries founded. 
Of all these buildings, the most inte- 
resting is the Se Velha, or old cathe- 
^ dral, which must be one of the oldest 
Christian edifices in Portugal. This 
venerable edifice Was built by the 
Goths while Arians, and probably by 
the compulsory labour of the ortho- 
dox, who were severely pesseouted by 
Ataces, King of the Alani. The 
church afterwards passed to the ortho- 
dox, and on the Moslem invasion it 
was changed into a mosque, and on the 
expulsion of the Moors became the 
episcopal church of Coimbra. Al- 
though, in a historic sense, this ancient 
building may be called a Gothic cathe- 
dral, still it is as remote as possible 
from what is usually called the Gothic 
style of architecture. Its solid walls 
of hewn and nearly square stones 
call to mind a castle rather than a 
church. Jhe principal entrance is 
through an arch of great stones, and 
instead of windows there are long 
narrow apertures. It has no tower 
L or steeple by which it might be recog- 
nised as a cathedral ; and, in short, it 
resembles rather a castle than a church. 
This and the other churches appear to 
be plentifully supplied with relics, 
which will be interesting to those who 
are curious in such matters. 

The chief object of interest in Co- 
imbra is the university, the only one in 
Portugal, and consequently exercising 
a powerful influence on the intellectual 
character of the country. The build- 
ings of the university are situated on 
the highest part of the town ; and 
from the observatory, one obtains a 
splendid prospect of the extensive 
plain called the Campo de Mondego. 
The university was originally founded 
by the patriot King Dinis, in 1288, so 
that it is one of the oldest literary es- 
tablishments in Europe. It was at 
first established at LisbojI, but after 
several changes was at last definit^y 
fixed at Coimbra. For a long time, 
however, the institution made but lit- 
tle progress, until, in 1405, it was re- 
formed by King Manuel, and subse- 
quently brought to a high degree of 
efficiency under Joam the Third. The 
reign of King Manuel, and his imme- 
diate successors, was, in every respect, 
the most brilliant period of the Portu- 


guese 'monarchy. It Was not merely 
the period of splendid discoveries 
bold military enterprise, but also of 
rature and art. It was in tbit prosperous 
age, that Coimbra. reared some of the 
most eminent of the Pqytugueie poet^ 
as Sa de Miranda, Andrade and, b 
few years later, Camoens, whose writ- 
ings bear ample evidence of the value ^ 
of the training which it enforced, 
and of the value he attached to 
it. Put the exertions of the Gouveas 
of Tcive and Buchanan were destined 
to be evanescent. The Reformation, 
which gave an impulse to the minds of 
men in the north of Europe, unfortu- 
nately possessed no influence in the 
south. Science and literature • were 
now regarded as the parents of error, 
and were speedily shorn of their wings. 
The teachers who had come from 
France, wereviewedwith jealousy ; and 
every one who visits Coimbra, must re- 
member the fate of Buchanan. It is, how- 
ever, to his imprisonment in a monaa* 
tcry of Coimbra, that we are indebted 
for his immortal version of the Psalms, 
which remains the monument of his 
perfect scholarship, and of the bigotry 
which drove him from Portugal. 
Thus the wretched cardinal-king, Dorn 
Henry, is known only as connected 
with the downfall of his native coun- 
try — he persecuted Buchanan, and per- . 
mitted Camoens to die in an hospitals 
In the fortunate reign of Joam the 
Third, when his brother Henry was 
cardinal, and head of the Portugpiese 
church, the literary promM of the 
country received a deadly blow. Under 
this miserable fanatic, education was 
given up to the Jesuits, and indepen- 
dence of thought carefully watwed 
and crush^ ; and to complete the de- 
gradation of the universitj^, the inquisi- 
tion was established at Coimbra. Thus, 
while the royal cardinal sent ibe Je- 
suits and the inquisition to Coihibra, 
bis own intellectual pursuits were suffi- 
ciently low, and consisted m collecting 
relics or saintly legends. To use the 
words of an enlightened Portuguese 
ecclesiastic, the natloti was gradually 
conducted to a decree Of ignorance 
and servility, of which history scarcely 
offers a parallel ; princes and subjects 
were equally humbled, and never did 
a power, without an armed force, 
^vern a country more ^cdutely. 
The writer who would employ pen 
on this part of history, will feel no . 
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want of materials— unhappily they are 
too abundant^ although little known 
' beyond the Pyrenees. Such an exhi- 
bition would be to the nations what a 
chart, laying down the position of hid- 
den rocks, is to^the mariner — the most 
enlightened nations should take warn- 
ing by it. 

For upwards of two centuries, Portu- 
gal remained in this degraded state ; 
and a nation whose intellectual quali- 
ties are equal to those of any kingdom 
in Europe, scarcely produced a name 
of any note in science or literature. 
There were no societies or academies, 
no botanic gardens or museums, and 
the Portuguese youth who wished to 
acquire u'knowledge of medicine, had 
to resort to Edinburgh or Paris. The 
university, says the Abbe Correa de 
Serra, which should have been the 
source of light, became the fountain 
of darkness. When we remember 
that the University of Coimbra was 
the only one in the kingdom, and that 
every magistrate and lawyer, every 
dignitary of the church, and every 
physician, had to study there, and that 
even the officers of the army had to 
follow the lectures on mathematics, we 
may form some idea of the pernicious 
influence which the Jesuits must have 
exercised when they possessed the en- 
tire controul of the institution. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may 
exist elsewhere as to the result of Jesu- 
itical education, there appears to be none 
in Portugal. As this pernicious body 
was expelled by Pombal, so for the 
very same reason they were reinstated 
by the Absolutists, under Dorn Miguel, 
and wQjre again innuating their way 
into the prpfessors* chairs, as they bad 
done three centuries hel^e, in the 
reign of Joam the ‘Third, when, hap- 
pily for the country, they were again" 
expelled by the revolution which 
placed the present sovereign on the 
throEilip 

W^Ke^nbt indiscriminate admirers 
of .p^hai ; but his reform of the 
university,, and the expulsion ;Of the 
Jesuits, w^e%e^fit 8 which ttie coun- 
try cannot readily forget. In the 
year 1772, ,PomW set abdiit the re- 
form of the university, with that in- 
^nse energy which marked his cha- 
He closed the university, and 
^mrdte^ed to Coimbra, in royal state, ^ 

the representative of the sovereign. 

' All the old stattites and regulations 


were abolished^ and the schools sup- 
pressed ; he made new regulations, in- 
stituted new chairs, and filled them 
with new professors ; he prescribed 
new subjects of instruction, and new 
modes of teaching. The change of 
men and doctrines was sweeping and 
complete. Physical and mathematical 
science took their proper place. Fo- 
reign professors were brought, at a 
great expense, to set the new system 
in motion, f, An observatory, chemical 
laboratory, botanic garden, anatomical 
theatre, and museum of natural his- 
tory, arose as if by magic; and all 
this, in a town where science and its 
apparatus had been unknown a few 
ndontbs befoi*e. Theology, law, medicine, 
and belles lettres were also taught in 
the same manner as in foreign univer- 
sities — (Correa de Serra). 

Such was the state of intellectual 
degradation to which the country had 
been reduced, that Pombal, powerful 
and energetic as he was, was compelled 
to obtain foreign professors to com- 
mence the new system. iVe new pro- 
fessors were, for obvious reasons, Ita- 
lians ; and it is to them that Portugal 
is indebted for the introduction of mo- 
dern science into the University of 
Coimbra. Professors Fransini, Dalla 
Bella, and Brunelli formed native 
teachers of phj^sics and mathematics ; 
and Vandelli organised the botanic 
gardens of Coimbra and Lisbon. On 
the death of King Joseph, and conse- 
quent retirement of Pombal, the fa- 
natical party again returned to power, 
and many men of science were obliged 
to quit the country to escapol^om the 
inquisition. This peHod of darkness 
lasted about twelve years, when more 
moderate counsels were adopted ; and 
such had heeu the fruit of PombaPs 
measures, that a new race of able nien 
had arisen, who were able to sustain 
the reputation of the university. 
Monteiro in mineralogy, and Barjona 
and Sobral in chemistry, and Brotero 
in botany, a»id Anastasio da Cutiha in 
znatbematics^, afforded evidence that 
nothing but tranquillity was required 
to enable the universi^ to attain a 
European reputation. The French in- 
vasions, however, were equally hostile to 
the mtellectiial progress of the coun- 
try, as to the happiness of its people ; 
and the subsequent eivil wars' ^ve re- 
tarded t^e renovation of the univer- 
sity. 
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The present condition of the univer- 
sity is not such as could be wished ; 
the necessities of the state have caused 
the funds to be greatly curtailed* and 
consequently the museum has mnde 
little progress* and the botanic garden 
is completely dilapidated. The mu- 
seum of natural history contains a 
pretty extensive series of specimens, 
and is in a better condition than that of 
Lisbon. It is poor in minerals, but 
contains a good many fossils ; the spe- 
cimens were named and aftranged by 
Professor Barjona, but certainly it is 
not up to the present state of the 
science. It is remarkable that a 
country possessing so .many settle- 
ments in India and Africa, and having 
such intimate relations with Brazil, 
should have so few specimens from 
those countries. We did not see any 
obteological collection, or indeed any 
attempt to form a cabinet of compara- 
tive anatomy. 

The botanic garden has nothing in- 
teresting except its most truly beauti- 
ful situation, coinmauding a splendid 
view of the Mondego and surrounding 
country. It has greatly declined from 
what it was in the time^ of Vandelll 
> and Brotero, and in short may be said 
to be in a state of complete neglect. 
The observatory and collection of in- 
struments appear to be in a more 
efficient state, and obiiervations are 
carried on by the professors. 

The examination hall is a venerable 
room, with seats for the dignitaries of 
the university, and hung round with 
portraits of the Portuguese sovereigns, 
and of course no place is found for the 
three Spanish kings who ruled the coun- 
try during the period of the usurpation, 
as the Portuguese properly enough term 
it. The library is also in a fine apart- 
ment, but the volumes it contains are of 
former days, and the student will not 
find what he most needs, modern works. 
Connected with this topic, one is 
struck forcibly with the circumstance, 
that in a literary point of \iew, it is a 
great misfortune to belong to a little 
kingdom speaking a language different 
from the rest of Europe. In . this 
respect, Portugal labours under the 
same inconveniencies as Denmark, Hol- 
land, or Sweden. The professor must 
seek for information in foreign Ian- 
guages ; the text books are transla- 
tions from French, German, or Eng- 
lish; and what is still worse, the 
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author of an original work will never 
find a sufficient number of readers in 
tho narrow circle of his native 
guage, and such will long bo the caai^ 
in Portugal. Connected with this sub- 
ject, one is surprised at the paucity of 
booksellers in Coimbrft, in which we 
found only one of any note, a French- 
man, who dealt chiefly in elementary 
books. 

The mode of teaching in Coimbra 
is by lecturing, and not by tutors, as 
in England, and the professors, in 
as far as we could ascertain, speak 
extempore. In teaching anatomy or 
mathematics, we were pleased with the 
plan followed, which must be well 
adapted to impress the mind of the pu- 
pil with the subject under discussion. 
In the anatomical lectures, for example, 
after the teacher has demonstrated 
the muscles, &c., the students in rota- 
tion demonstrate the same parts to the 
audience. The advantages of this 
method are\ery obvious ; for in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of anatomy it is not 
merely an effort of the memory that is 
required, but a practical knowledge 
from seeing and handling the parts 
which can only be acquired by actual 
dissection and demonstration. By 
this means the teacher can easily know 
whether the pupil is merely speaking 
from memory, or Hlis an experimental 
acquaintance with the subject. 

ft is pleasing to speak of the goed 
order and attention which prevails 
during the lectures, and in as far as 
a stranger could judge, the conduct of 
the pupil while in the lecture-room, 
is superior to what we have been ac- 
customed to while a student. When 
a stranger enters the lecttu’e-rflom, he 
is received with the usual Portuguese 
politeness the profebor, pauses and 
bows, and the students rise up. There 
is also another trait in the Portuguese 
character no less amiable : there are 
many young men from Goa, Brazil, 
add other Portuguese colonies, whose 
complexion would exclude them from 
the lecture-room, among the equality 
loving democrats of the United States, 
blit at Coimbra more Christian feeling 
prevails, and no man is depised on ac- 
count of the hue of his skin or the 
crispness of his hair. 

The courses of instruction delivered 
in Coimbra are ranged under diffeipent 
faculties. Of these, the first is, of 
course, that of theology. The number 
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of students of theology in Coimbra, in 
1844, was only ninety-three. This 
small number may excite surprise, but 
by far the greater number of students 
are trained in the bishop’s seminaries 
in their respective dioceses, and it is 
only the elite <»f the priesthood who 
look forward to the higher honours of 
the church, who study at Coimbra. 
The course of theological lectures ex- 
tends through six years, and certainly 
to a Protestant the matters taught 
appear very carious, consisting of 
symbolical, liturgical^ and mystic theo- 
logy. Only one year is devoted to 
what would appear more important 
than all the rest — the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. This all important 
topic could only boast of a single 
student. In accordance with the same 
indifference to literature, there are 
only eight students of the Greek and 
nine of the Hebrew language. The 
education under this faculty is merely 
a system of unreasoning belief, afford- 
ing exercise for the memory alone. 
It is almost unnecessary to state that 
moral science is in a languishing state, 
and we never heard of any Portuguese 
author of the smallest reputation, who 
has written on metaphysical subjects. 

The faculty of law is the most 
efficient in the university, and the 
number of students of jurisprudence, 
in 1844, amounted to six hundred and 
eighty-seven, which is fully half the 
number attending lectures in Coimbra. 
As a degree in law is necessary to 
qualify for holding almost every oiril 
office which the government can bestow, 
as well as to enable any one to pactise 
at a lawyer, the faculty of law is justly 
regarded as the most important in the 
university. ' The full course of in- 
struction extends over a period of six 
years. The number of professors !^ 
very considerable, and the field of in- 
struction pr4ipoTtionably extensive. 
The w idejra n^e of subjects taught in- 
cludes JmmM, canon, and Portuguese 
law, political economy, medical juris- 
prudence, besides a variety of oollate- 
ral topics; fo that if the various 
branches of jurisprudence be officiently 
taught, the Portuguese lawyers should 
be the most accomplished jurisconsults 

Europe* The text books, at least 
^in civil and canon law, appear to be 
translations from German writers ; the 
only English author whose works ap- 
i^par to be known, is the celebrated 


Jeremy Bentham ; hisVorks, however, 
we should imagine are more for specu- 
lation than practice. 

The medical faculty is very respec- 
tably organised, and well calculated to 
form at least good literary physicians. 
The students must have studied philo- 
sophy previous to entering the medical 
classes — that is, the languages, mathe- 
matics, natural history, and other pre- 
liminary studies. In this respect the 
Portuguese appear to entertain more 
correct notions than prevail at present 
among ourselves. We are convinced 
that nothing of late has had so great 
a tendency to lower the character of 
the profession as the custom, especially 
ill Scottish universities, of dispen- 
sing with all literary or accessory ac- 
quirements in the candidate for a me- 
dical degree. The Latin examina- 
tion is now abolished, the inaugural 
dissertation is written in English, and 
the graduates are but few who could 
translate the parchment which con- 
fers upon them this medical rank. 
Such a system must lower the cha- 
racter of the profession, by removing 
one of the guarantees for the posses- 
sion of a liberal education, while at 
the same time the individual is cut off 
from a historical knowledge of his 
science. His medical Hteratu re cannot 
reach farther back than a century, and 
the works of Harvey and Haller must 
be to him inaccessible. The medical 
studies occupy six years, and the sub- 
jects taught do not differ in any im- 
portant respect from those of other 
universities. As we have stated, how- 
ever, Coimbra cannot be viewed in any 
other respect than a school of medical 
literature. A medical education must 
be an eminently practical one, and 
such can only be obtained in large 
cities, where extensive hospitals afford 
facilities for observing diseases and 
studying anatomy. In Coimbra, a 
small town, of about seven thousand 
inhabitants, a numerous body of stu- 
dents cannot make progress in ana- 
tomy, or have the advantage of effi- 
cient clinical instruction. It would bo 
a great improvement to transfer the 
medical school from Coimbra to Lis- 
bon, where a population of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and two immense hospitals, would 
form an admirable nucleus for tn 
efficient medical school. In respect fo 
means of practical instruction, Coimbra 
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is as inferior to Lisboa as Edinburgh 
to London^ or Montpellier to Paris. 

Ou reviewing the university of 
Coimbrai our opinion of its efficiency 
is more favourable than that of some 
travellers who had proceeded us. In 
such matters it is often extremely 
difficult to give a correct opinion, even 
when the mind is free from any, cer- 
tainly any unfriendly bias. There are 
so many details which can only be ac- 
quired by a residence of some time on 
the spot, and a lengthened study of 
minute particulars, that the risk of 
error is always considerable. Thus 
Mr. Kinsey, who visited the museum 
of Coimbra in 1826, complains of the 
imperfection of the geological collec- 
tions, especially of fossil bones ; but 
at that period the study was just be- 
ginning to become popular, and per- 
haps with the exception of London 
and Paris, there were no extensive 
geological collections to be found any 
where. During the dreary period 
from 1822 to 1843, it wiis vain to ex- 
pect any progress in science in a 
country distracted by civil wars and 
rival factions. Since that period a 
needy government has greatly curtailed 
^ the resources of the university, so that 
'new acquisitions cannot be made. It 
is also our opinion, that upon the 
whole the university stood higher about 
1790 than at present. It has not re- 
covered the injury indicted by the 
French invasion ; at the same time it 
is far superior to any Spanish univer- 
sity, and is not in a torpid but a 
progressive state, affording the pros- 
pect, we trust, of one day being equal 
to the most eminent of European in- 
stitutions. We may be assured that 
nothing will be wanting on the part of 
the learned and zealous professors who 
at present fill the chairs of the univer- 
sity. 

Before quitting this topic, we may 
mention that the university is not at 
present in the good graces of the 
government. It is said that ultra- 
liberal politics pervade bot^j* professors 
and students. The cruelties and op- 
pressions of Don Miguel's reign, of 
which Coimbra had its full share, were 
well calculated to drive men into ex- 
treme opinions, and to produce that 
intense dislike of absolutism which 
pervades the students. Nor is this 
feeling lessened by the conduct of the 
Cabral ministry or the character of 


its head, or by their neglect of those 
whose exertions placed the present 
dynasty on the throne, and their per- 
verse encouragement of the opposite 
faction. This hostility between the 
university and the government is said 
to be a reason why thejbrmer receives 
so little support from the present 
ministry. 

Of the town of Coimbra little need 
he said ; its beauty is when seen from 
a distance, when the public edifices 
have a fine effect. Like Santarem, it 
consists of two towns, the one consist- 
ing of the university and other build- 
ings situated on a hill far above 
the river, and the lower town with 
narrow and dirty streets, some of 
which are inundated during every 
Hood of the Mondego. The shops 
are by no means handsome, and most 
of them usually filled with lounging 
students, who are the most important 
inhabitants of the town. Coimbra 
would he altogether insignificant but 
for the students, who are its chief sup- 
port, aud even moderate as the ex- 
penses of a Portuguese student are, their 
numbers will make the gross amount 
spent a considerable sum. The annual 
expense of a student is from thirty to 
thirty-six pounds sterling, and the 
number of students twelve hundred, 
thus spending about ^$40,000 among 
a population of seven thousand inha- 
bitants. 

The road from Coimbra to Oporto 
is upon the whole uninteresting. 
Such was the route which we pur- 
sued, by Mialhada, to the right of 
Busaco, 60 memorable for the vic- 
tory gained by the Duke of Welling- 
ton over Massena, and also for thie 
gallantry of the Portuguese troops, 
who on that occasion behaved in a 
manner worthy of the most brilliant 
period of their nation's history. From 
Mialhada it is but a short stage to 
Agueda, whence we descended the 
Yf)Uga to Ovar, and after a long walk 
of twenty miles, arrived in the after- 
noon at Oporto. 

On the third day from leaving 
(Coimbra, it was pleasant to see the 
Clerigos Tower of Oporto, after wan- 
dering for three weeks between that 
town and Lisbon, and to anticipate 
the pleasure of hearing the English 
tongue again. It was an agreeable 
reflection that after such a lengthened 
experiment on the social condidon of 
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-Portugal, and the experience of so 
many individnala and places, there 
was nowhere any ground for com- 
plaint, but on the contrary, much to 
praise in the character of the Portu- 
guese. On no occasion did we ever 
meet with th& smallest approxima- 
tion to incivility or annoyance, but 
found the people every where most 
desirous to oblige; and we are con- 
vinced that those who are loudest 
in their abuse of the country, have in 
most cases created their own troubles. 
The accommodations are assuredly of 
a very inferior character to what are 
met with in England, but to this the 
traveller should make up hU mind, and 
with tact and good nature he may obtain 
whatever the people can procure or the 
country atiBord. A Portuguese esta- 
lagem is by no means an inviting abode ; 
there is usually a dunghill or an accu- 
mulation of mud before the door, 
and the bed-rooms being above the 
stables, one is annoyed by the effluvia 
of the mules, and, it mav be, the noise 
of the muleteers. On tne other hand, 
the beddiuen is always new and clean, 
and whether it was from peculiar good 
fortune, or from the cold weather, we 
certainly escaped all those insect 
plagues concerning which so much 
W been said. As to food and cook- 
ing, no reasonable traveller need com- 
plain eggs, fowls, and bread are 
always to be had, and even the bac- 
calhao and rice need not be spurned. 
The traveller should carry a small 
quantity of tea with him, and if^ie 
cannot drink Uie country wines, he 
should obtain a small suppV of French 
brandy, os a resource against cold and 
wet w&tber. In such a Journey the 
chief use of a servant is to arrange 
with the muleteers and fo cater for 
provisions, whieh a stranger im^ 
I perfectly vemnt ip the language and 
mani|^a,..oft the people is very incom- 
petent to ^form. ^ ^ 

The chief inconvenience in a pedes- 
trian journey re&ults from the miser- 
able state of.the roads — theopprobrium 
of ^prtugi^l^lthough, we are happy 
it is now in process of being 
^j^emd; and, with a few years of 
Hg&ernal tranquillity* we have no doubt 
^hat the excellent roads (already com- 
menced) will connect the different 
towns of the kingdom. As the matter 
Stands at present, nothing can be worse 
tbj|Ln the state of the roads— if roads 


they can be called; and indeed the 
people show their opinion of them by 
using bye-paths in the fields, and get- 
ting off the caminho real on every 
possible opportunity. Indeed they 
partake entirely of the geological cha- 
racter of the country ; over sandstone 
or granite districts, they are dry and 
sandy ; they are painful and hard 
over limestone and quartz, and over 
schistose strata they consist of a tena- 
cious and almost impassable clay, in 
which, in Vet weather, neither man 
nor mule can make progress. In 
other places, the traveller walks over 
miles of moving sand, which makes 
him long for the snow-shoes of the 
Canadian Indian. 

As it was the afternoon of Saturday, 
the market day, when we approached 
OpoAo, the road for several miles was 
crowded with country people return- 
ing from town, Tlicir appearance 
was extremely pleasing ; they were 
cheerful and active, none intoxi- 
cated, and ‘all of them respectably 
clothed ; and, in this respett, far supe- 
rior to the Irish peasantry. • They 
travelled in small groups, with two 
or three of their party performing on 
the guitar — every peasant armed with * 
his long stick, which is to him what 
the shillelagh is to the Irishman, and 
when used by a countryman, is no 
despicable weapon. Tho dress of the. 
women was picturesque, carrying their 
burdens Portuguese fashion, not on 
their shoulders, but on their heads. 
They wear broad-brimmed hats and 
blue jackets, with a red handkerchief. 
The people of the north of Portugal 
are a taller and much more handsome 
race than the peasantry around Lisbon 
or the province of Alemtejo ; and 
they are said to he no less superior in 
moral qualities ; and they appeared to 
us to have an air of superior intelli- 
gence and activity. On arriving thus 
near to the end of our journey, an 
observation, on the uninterrupted suc- 
cess of our undertaking, elicited from 
our servant the remark, that he had 
taken good care to ensure our safety ; 
for, before . leaving Lisbon, he had 
gone to the Se or cathedral, and vowed 
a pair of waxen legs to Nossa Senhora, 
for a prosperous voyage. Diego’s ac- 
knowledgment rather excited surprise, 
for, although of unquestionable honesty, 
he appeared to be but a sorry Catholic, 
and certainly observed no fasts, ol. 
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thouj^h we travelled together on Good 
Friday ; all days were alike to him, 
and animal food never came unwel- 
comed. This indifference, however, 
IS, we found, far from being uncom- 
mon ; and it required but little obser- 
vation to learn that, especially during 
the last ten years, the church is very 
perceptibly losing its hold over the 
minds of men, especially in the cities, 
and where they are brought into fre- 
•juont contact with foreigners. 

The city of Oporto ,is sufficiently 
known, from being the most frequented 
by the English of any town in Portu- 
gal, and also from the brilliant passage 
of the Douro by Wellington ; and, at 
a later period, for the gallant and suc- 
cessful defence which it made against 
the wliolo force of Doin Miguel and 
the absolute party. I’assengers from 
the south formerly crossed the Douro 
on a bridge of boats ; but of late an 
excellent suspension-bridge has been 
erected, 'fhe general appearance of 
the town is that so common in Portu- 
gal, consisting of a lower portion, 
built along the margin of the river, 
and an upper town, with its churches 
and public edifices, on tlio rising ground 
behind. 'I'be houses being all built 
of granite, the only rock in the 
vicinity, have a solid and massive ap- 
jicarance, bringing to mftid the town 
of Aberdeen ; and the chief streets are 
wider and more airy than those of 
Lisbon. The most conspicuous ob- 
ject, and one which serves as a land- 
mark to ships entering the river, is 
the (^Icrigos Tow'cr, a lofty but heavy 
building, and the only steeple we saw 
in Portugal. The strength of the 
houses, and the ordeal they have been 
exposed to, is apparent from the marks 
of cannon balls, which are every where 
visible. The great beauty of Oporto 
is the Douro, and the lovely scener/ 
on its banks. The city is built on the 
north side ; and on the opposite side 
is the town or suburb of Villa Nova, 
celebrated for its extensive wine-vaults, 
whence the Port wintf is shipped for 
England. 

Above Oporto, and near the Serra 
convent, the river runs through a 
deep fissure in tlie granite, of which 
a good idea may be formed, if we 
imagine a large river to flow through 
the ravine of the Scalp ; and such 
a representation will give a tole- 
rable notion of the banks of the rircr, 
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a small distance above OporU. ( /rown- 
ing this ravine, and on the south side 
of the river, is the now deserted Serra 
convent. As this spot commands the 
city, it has always been of importance 
during the wars in this part of the 
country. It was from this station 
that \\T*llington difteted the move- 
ments which ended in the passage of 
the river, the capture of the city, and 
the expulsion of Soult from the north 
of Portugal. It is here that one can 
appreciate the military genius of the 
English general, as wtII as Napier’s 
vivid description of the ejq)loit. 

The good people of Oporto, with 
something of Spanish inflation, desig- 
nate their towm as the ever- unconquered 
city, forgetting the somewhat prolonged 
residence of Soult and his army within 
it not fifty years since ; but passing over 
that, the Serra Convent andits battered 
walls call to mind the gallant defence 
which repelled all the assaults of Doin 
Miguel, and gained freedom for their 
country. The defence of Oporto, 
and the exploits, whether of the Por- 
tuguese or their foreign auxiliaries, 
have been related by many who 
bore a part in it ; but when viewing 
the city from the Serra Convent, and 
afterwards walking over the lines, we 
were certainly filled with admiration 
at the successful result. When wc 
consider the great extent of the lines, 
extending from the banks of the Douro 
to St. .Toam de Foz, at the mouth of the 
river — a distance of more than three 
miles — defended by a garrison of 
8,000 men, while the army ofDom 
Miguel was eight times that number, 
it is surprising how the latter con- 
trived not to take the town. The 
gallant and successful defence, con- 
ducted ^midst disease and famine, and 
when the very women and children 
became familiar with balls and shells, 
and, above all, the strifes and jealousies 
amongthe constitutional leaders, which 
paralyzed well- concerted plans, is 
truly surprising. 

There are circumstances which ex- 
plain this successful defence, which 
lasted for nearly a year, and of which 
almost every day was one of assault. 
These were the courage and persever- 
ence of Dom Pedro, the constitutional 
chief, and the cruelty of Dom Miguel, 
which left no hope of mercy for the re- 
bellious city. With some grave faults, 
Dom Pedro possessed perseverance 
2x 
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und energy ; and of all modern 
princes, notwithstanding his miser- 
edncAtfon, he best understood 
the spirit of the age, and fairly identi* 
fied himself with the constitutional 
party. That he was in earnest for 
the welfare of his countryi and grate- 
ful for the gallantbonduct of the people 
of Oporto, is fthown by the fact of his re- 
tisiting the city with his daughter, the 
young queen, to pay their respects to the 
citizens, and still more by the circum- 
stance that, on his deatn-bed^ he be- 
queathed his heart to the city, as a memo- 
rial of his gratitude. The other circum- 
stance which rendered the defenders 
desperate, was the known cruelty of 
Dom Miguel and the absolute party. Of 
this the people of Oporto had already 
bitter experience ; eight of their most 
respectable citizens had been executed 
on the same morning, and with every 
circumstance of brutal and wanton 
insult. It is highly probable that 
had an amnesty been offered in good 
faith, the efforts of the constitutional- 
ists would have been paralyzed, and 
the town would have fallen. So far 
from this humane and politic course 
being adopted, the pillage of the city 
was held out as the reward of the 
troops, and thousands of peasantry 
from the surrounding country hovered 
about the camp, waiting for their share 
of the spoil. The citizens and soldiers 
of the garrison, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, fought with halters around 
their necks. To these causes we also 
add, with much truth, the long course 
of unspeakable blunders committed by 
the Miguelist commanders. So that, 
but for the fidelity with which they 
adhered to the cause, one would be 
tempted tb suppose that they were in 
correspondence with their opponents. 

It may be asked, what benefits the 
country has obtained from this pro- 
longed struggle in which all the har* 
monies of society were broken up, and 
an unparallfded amount of misery in- 
flicted, and upwards of thirty thousand 
men perished ? 

Tbebenefitsobtainedareperhaps more 
of a negative than ^positive kind, and 
oonatst more in the abolition of abuses 
thnmil^ the acquisition of^ood ; or, at 
leas^ the working of the constitutional 
system has not been such as its best 
meiuis onuld have wished. Not to 
sneak of the abolition ^ the inquisi- 
tion, the Buppreaslnh of the uioiiastio 


orders was a wise and invaluable mea- 
sure. The ecclesiastical establishment 
of Portugal, although not so mon- 
strous as Aat of Naples, was a heavy 
burden on the resources of the coun- 
try. Twenty-nine thousand secular 
priests, seven thousand monks, besides 
nuns, and five hundred convents, to a 
pop Illation of three and a half millions, 
was an insupportable burden on the 
resources of a poor and small kingdom. 
If we add to this army of priests, the 
military establishment of upwards of 
thirty thousand men, one wonders 
how the country could subsist when 
so many unproductive individuals were 
living on its industry. Had the 
monastic orders been merely useless, it 
would have been their most valuable 
property ; but such was far from being 
the case — the immorality of convents 
of either sex was sufBciently known, 
and, at tlie same time, they were so 
many centres of superstition and pre- 
judice, exercising an influence over 
all classes of society. They did 
nothing for literature and science, 
or for agriculture, or other ftnprove- 
ments — their function was, not to 'take 
the load, but to pull in the opposite 
direction, and to resist every thing like 
progress. Had they merely remained 
passive during the constitutional strug- 
gle, they ni%ht still have an exist- 
ence, and retain their wide domains ; 
but unfortunately for themselves 
they became thoroughly identified 
with the absolute cause, and its most 
fierce partizans. It was evident to 
all that the constitution and monas- 
ticism could not co-exist — one or other 
must fall. During the sioge of Oporto 
the monks were the most unscrupulous 
partizans, and stickled at no crime how- 
ever detestable. The setting Are to 
the quarters of the English auxiliaries, 
'by four Franciscan monks, with the 
intention of overwhelming the troops 
with the edifice, is a shocking instance 
of fierce partizanship. '' The result 
might have been expected on the ter- 
mination of the contest — the monastic 
orders were Anally extinguished in 
Portugal, and the sale of their pro- 
perty has formed. a new and inde- 
dendent race of landowners, taken 
from the industrious mercantile class, 
bound both by interest and con- 
viction to forward the cause of ra- 
tional and practical improvement. It 
is» bowever# to be aoknowledgedi tiha( 
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the suppression of monasticism was 
carried into effect with a harshness 
which nothing but the inveterate hos- 
tility of the monks, and a regard to 
self-preservation on the part of the 
constitutionalists, could justify. Un- 
der less urgent circumstances, it would 
have been desirable and humane to 
have permitted the friars to enjoy a 
life -interest in their establishments ; 
but then, there were twenty-four con- 
vents in Oporto aloile, which would 
have been so many little garrisons in 
a hostile country. 

The establisliment of the new sys- 
tem must produce some reform in the 
Portuguese aristocracy, which cer- 
tainly needed it more than any in 
Europe. In this country, above any 
other, the good qualities of the nation 
become lost in proportion as we ascend 
in the social scale. We have already 
mentioned the excellent qualities of 
the peasantry and farmers in the coun- 
try, and of the middle class and mer- 
chants in the towns, and this is the 
more remarkable as they retain their 
characters in spite of thii evil example 
of those above tliem. As we ascend 
to the clergy, lawyers, and nobles, the 
good viinislics, and vice and profligacy 
take its place. The old nobility were, 
in general, bigoted, ignorant, and ex- 
clusive ; they were independant of 
public opinion, and formed a melan- 
choly contrast with their gallant an- 
cestors under the reigns of Manoel, 
and of Joao the Second. The greater 
part of the old families took part 
w’ith Dom Miguel, and, of course, 
suffered greatly during the contest, 
and were excluded from political 
power on its termination. The new 
aristocracy, as it may be called, con- 
sists of the Palm el las, Terceiras, Sal- 
danhas, the better portion of the old, 
and of new men who distinguished 
themselves in the service of the queen ; 
and it is to be hoped, they will form 
the germ of a better order, more edu-* 
cated, enlightened, am} careful of the 
interests of the count vy. Of the legal 
profession, it is painful to write j for in 
Portugal it is not the imperfection of 
their codes, or tedious and expensive 
processes, that are the chief matter of 
grievance, the evil is much worse — it 
is the want of professional honour, and 
the corruption of the administrators 
of the Inw, and this, above all things, 
is wliiit demands the most efficacH)U8 


reform ; it is, in fact, the most dis- 
graceful feature in the soci^ system. 

We ought not to expect too rapid a 
progress in a nation so lately, and. even 
yet so imperfectly emancipated fi^om 
political and ecclesiastical despotism, 
especially as ground has been gained, 
wide enough to afford foundations for 
a system of free institutions. The 
press enjoys considerable freedom ; 
books of all kinds may be imported, 
and the middle classes are acquiring 
importance which may ultimately pro- 
duce an ifficicnt public opinion. The 
numerous fiimily of the queen, and 
degraded state into which Dom Miguel 
has fallen, render a change of dynasty 
extremely improbable. In addition 
to these advantages, the agricultural 
resources of the country have scarcely 
been opened up ; while the immense 
region of Brazil will always afford an 
outlet for the poor or the enterprising, 
and this rich country may he far more 
advantageous to Portugal now that is 
independent, than ever it was while a 
dependent and mismanaged colony. 

The north is interesting, both 
from the beauty of the region and the 
industry and good conduct of its inha- 
bitants, as w ell as in a historical point 
of view, being the cradle of the mo- 
narchy and the residence of the early 
kings. We left Oporto on a tour to 
Guemaraens, Braga, and Carvalho, 
D’Ef'te, which also has the additional 
temptation of being in the track of 
Soult’s able but disastrous retreat. 
In this little expedition, we were 
equipped as in the journey from Lis- 
bon to Oporto, that is with a mule to 
carry the baggage, and an arriero or 
driver, and the indispensaible comfort 
of a native servant. Nothing could 
be mof^ agreeable than such an expe- 
dition in Portugal in the month of 
April — the weather delightful and the 
temperature moderate — the country 
verdant and well watered, presented a 
far more cheerful aspect than the 
monotonous olive groves and dark 
pine forests of the sandy districts, and 
far more animated from its greater 
population. Leaving Oporto, on the 
second day wc arrived at the beautiful 
little town of Vizella, so much fre- 
quented on account of its tepid sul- 
phureous waters. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of this nne valley. 
Its expanse, and the soft outline of the 
surrounding granite hills, strewed over 
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tvUb immense blocks of the same ma- 
terial, and these as numerous as if 
they had fallen in a shower from the 
clouds. N umerous springs and streams 
burst forth every where; the elms 
were covered with pendent vinesj and 
numerous cottag^ appeared spread 
over the valley. Much of the l4auty 
of these scenes^ howeverv is due to a 
southern sun, which enhances every 
thing relating to colour, and gives to 
the landscape of Portugal what we 
want in Wales or Perthshire. 

The beauty of Yizella, as well as its 
valuable mineral waters, rendered it a 
favourite resort of the Romans, whose 
chief seat in this neighbourhood was 
at Braga. The ancients, whose wool- 
len clothing rendered the bath not 
merely a luxury but a necessity, never 
failed to detect and avail themselves of 
such mineral tepid springs as they 
discovered around their settlements, 
and constructed numerous baths in 
the valley of Yizella. After the inva- 
sions of the Alani and Suevi, these 
baths were neglected, and the Saracens 
had too brief a hold on this part of 
the country to develope its resources, 
and the baths were neglected and for- 
gotten, until re- discovered and cleaned 
out in recent times. Some of them, 
with their tesselated pavements, are 
now nearly as perfect as when the 
Roman colonists left them ; and, 
after eighteen centuries, are again re- 
opened. There are many springs, all 
issuing from granite rocks, and of 
various temperatures ; the hottest said 
to be of 120 decrees Fahrenheit, and 
all of them contain abundance of sul- 
phurated hydrogen. The geologist, 
on contexdplating the springs issuing 
from a granite rock, may inquire 
whence the origin of the Sulphur, 
which does not exist in the rock itself. 
At all events, the phenomenon is a 
very general one, for suoh tepid springs 
abound in the province of Minho e 
Douro. 

The journey from Yizella to Gue- 
maraens is a short one, and through a 
beautiful district. ^One of the most 
interesting subjects'of study it affords, 
is the vast quantity of granite blocks 
Spread over the country. These blocks 
are of uncommon size, forming usually 
cabe8-..often in groups, and sometimes 
one perched upon another, as if the 
work of giants. In mai^ cases they 
become weathered, lose their angles. 


and are thus changed into vast sphe- 
roids, which gradu^ly wear away, and 
become disintegrated. They cannot 
have been transported from any dis- 
tance, for they are all of the same 
nature as the rock on which they rest. 
Their origin may be explained as fol- 
lows: — The granite on which they 
rest is soft, and easily decays ; and in 
many places where roads are cut, it is 
seen to be quite loose for the depth of 
many feet. It would appear, there- 
fore, that these blocks are merely 
harder parts of the rock, which re- 
main witnesses of its former extent ; 
while great quantities have been washed 
away as the country was emerging 
from under the ocean. 

The town of Guemaraens was the 
first capital of Portugal, and recalls 
the early history of the monarchy 
before it extended beyond the north 
bank of the Douro, and comprehended 
only the provinces of Tras os Montes 
and Entre Minho e Douro. 

This ancient city is placed in the 
midst of a beautiful region of sloping 
hills, which shelter it from the cola 
winds ; but at the same time, from 
confining the air, add greatly to the 
heat of summer. Like other towns in 
this country, it contains abundance of 
ecclesiastical buildings, many of them 
now converted to other uses. 

Guemaraens is a town of consider- 
able activity, far superior in this re- 
spect to Braga, and the shops are 
numerous and respectable ; and in the 
neighbourhood there are many and often 
finely-situated houses of the fidalgos. 
There are several ancient buildings, 
which are interesting to the Portu- 
guese historian or antiquary — such as 
the cathedral, and the castle of Affonso 
Henriquez, the first king. The origin 
*of the Portuguese monarchy, and even 
its present existence, is more connected 
with political and arbitrary circum- 
stances, than founded either on any 
great physical demarcation of the 
country, or any peculiarity of language 
or national institutions. The barriers 
which separate Portugal from Spiun 
are not stronger . than those wnich 
separate Arragon from Castillo. The 
language does npt differ from Spanish 
so much as the Basque; and Cata- 
lonia has almost as little predilection 
for Spain as the Portuguese have. 
The origin of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal may almost be ascribed to chance. 
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During the contest with the Moors^ 
a strong body of French crusaders^ 
under the command of Henry, a prince 
of the House of Burgundy, rendered 
such efficient service, that the Spanish 
King created Henr^ Count of Por- 
tugal, bestowed on him his illegitimate 
daughter, with permission to acquire 
as much additional territory as he 
could conquer from the Saracens. 
The ancient castle of Guemaraens was 
built by Count Henry, who selected 
this town as the seat ofnis little domi- 
nion ; and here his son Affonao, the 
first king, was born, and in the adja- 
cent church the font is still preserved 
where the future king was baptised. 
The castle is of great extent and 
strength, and built in what some call 
the Moorish style, or which, more 
probably, if we may judge from old 
churches, in a style bequeathed from 
the Gothic conquerors. However 
this may be, it was certainly fitted for 
containing an extensive establishment, 
which ^constituted the garrison and 
retainers of a powerful count, whose 
enemies, the Moors, were within two 
days’ march of his fortress. In the 
castle there is a dark tower, which 
formed the prison of Dona Teresa, 
the wife of Count Henry. This lady, 
like the queen of our Edward the 
First, the she-wolf of France, was as 
profligate in her private character as 
she was bold and energetic in pursuit 
of power. Her son was a very diffe- 
rent character from Edward the Se- 
cond ; and after a civil war of some 
duration, he finally shut up his turbu- 
lent parent in the tower of Guema- 
raens. It is stated in some chronicles, 
that he actually put his mother in 
fetters. 

Affonso Henriquez possessed his 
father’s courage and his mothef’s 
energy; and during his long and 
prosperous reign, which was one con- 
tinual contest with the Moors, h^ 
thoroughly broke their power in Por- 
tugal, and extended his dominions 
from the Douro to* the Tagus; and 
at the battle of Ourique, he gained 
his crown and established the national 
independence. When one reflects on 
the romantic incidents of this period 
of Portugal's history, and the rich 
materials it afforded for the fancy to 
work upon, it is surprising that the 
Countiiy possesses no liistorical ballads 
like those of Spain. The wars of Dom 


Affonso and his mother, hti tvlumj^ 
over the Moors on the field of Ouri- 
que, the prodigies that attended it, 
the self-devotion of the Portuguese 
Regulus Egaz Moniz, and, above all, 
the loves of Dom Pedro and Ignez, 
supply materials ftr superior to any 
thing found in the Cid or any Spanwh 
ballads. In Portugal there was no 
want of poetic genius, and the national 
feeling is even stronger than among 
the Spaniards. If such poems exist, 
they are but little known, and perhaps 
may be found one day amidst some 
heap of ancient parchments. Of the 
deep nationality of the Portuguese, 
and also of the nature of the poetic 
materials furnished by their history, 
we may form an excellent idea. The 
character of Camoens* poem seems to 
have been misunderstood, although its 
very title should have guided critics. 
It is called Os Lusiados, or the Por- 
tuguese and is, in fact, a series of 
historical portraits of the history of 
the country. It cannot be called an 
epic, in the same sense as the Iliad 
or the poem of Tasso. The history, 
such os it is, is merely the string on 
which the pearls are hung; and the 
exploit of Gama, in doubling the 
redoubted Cape, is but one of the 
great events which have honoured the 
country. Critics, especially Mickle, 
have been at much pains to defend 
what is indefensible-^the mixture of 
Scripture history and Greek mytho- 
logy. The true merit of the poem is 
its intense nationality, and the excel- 
lence of the separate portraits which 
occupy the walls of the extensive pic- 
ture-gallery. Indeed, if the lan- 
guage of Camoens was 8 little more 
antiquated, and the history of the 
past altogether lost, some Heyne, 
or critical Niebuhr, might treat the 
Lusiads as the latter has done Livy, 
and find in it nothing but a col- 
lection of ancient national songs, 
composed at different periods and 
in various places. 

We have mentioned that the chief 
objects of interest are its castle and 
church. Of the relics contained in 
the latter, the most interesting are the 
silver shrine captured from the Spa- 
nish king after his defeat at Aljuba- 
rotta ; and the coat which King Joam 
wore on that memorable day. Among 
more modern matters, Guemaraens is 
celebrated for its cutl^y, and also for 
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its esoellent plumB^ which are pre- 
servedf and often exported to Eng- 
land* 

The province of the Minho in as 
far as we saw it^ appears to consist of 
a collection of expanded valLejs, or 
rather of a level cduntry, watered by 
copious streamSf and in the midst of a 
series of mountains. This circum- 
stance renders travelling in the coun- 
try a constant alternation of climbing 
and descending hills ; and it also tends 
to modify the climate to a great de- 
gree. These land-locked valleys, shel- 
tered from the north, and with few 
currents of air, become, during (he 
summer months, hotter than even the 
south of Portugal ; and thus the wine 
district of the Alto Douro, although 
among the more northerly, is one of 
the hottest in the country. On leaving 
Guemaraens for Braga, we passed 
the hot sulphureous springs of Taipas, 
and then commenced the ascent of 
Valperra, which separates the valley 
of Guemaraens from that of Braga. 
The baths of Taipas, like those of Yi- 
zella, were discovered and appreciated 
by the Romans. An engraved block 
of granite in the neighbourhood bears 
the name and titles of the Emperor 
Trijan ; and a more modern inscrip- 
tion, near the springs, informs that 
King Joam the First was restored to 
health by the use of these mineral 
waters. After resting at the pretty 
little hamlet of Taipas, we ascended 
the Serra of Valperra, a sufficiently 
easy task to one not unaccustomed to 
mountain journeys. On the summit 
of the hill there is a guard-house and 
a few soldiers, as it is said robberies 
are more frequent in this solitary spot. 
Be that as it may, a short and pheasant 
journey brought us to the ancient and 
aristocratic town of Braga. 

This ancient ecclesiastical and, at 
least not many years since, absolutist 
city presents a very different appear- 
ance from Oporto. Every thing here 
appears more stationary, and society 
in a state not of activity, but of repose. 
The priests are more numerous, and 
shrinea-of the Virgil with lamps be- 
fore them, which have disappeared 
from Lisbon, and are becoming rare 
at Oporto, are still very common here. 
This city was an ancient Roman co- 
lony, and called by them Braohara 
Augusta, and at a very early period 
became the residence of a biidiop, who 


still claims for himself the title of pri- 
mate of all the Spains — although pro- 
bably this would be disputed by the 
Archbishop of Toledo. The most re- 
markable place about Braga is the 
Pra^a de Santa Anna, which exceeds 
Stephen's-green in size, and when 
properly taken care of, will excel it in 
beauty. The ancient Gothic cathe- 
dral is a beautiful building, and 
contains many interesting monu- 
ments. Among them are those of 
Count Henry, and his wife, Donna 
Theresa, and the preserved body of 
one of the archbishops, who did good 
service at the battle of Aljubarrota, 
and whose body still retains marks of 
the scars it received that day. The 
quantity of episcopal robes and church 
ornaments, and relics, is very great, 
and indeed it excites surprise that so 
many of them escaped the keen search 
of Buonaparte’s freebooters, when 
turned loose upon this unhappy coun- 
try. On leaving the cathedral, we 
were surprised % a kind of alms 
which we had never before seen or 
heard of. Near the church there was 
a large jar, for the reception of such 
oil as might be put into it, and bear- 
ing the inscription of alms for our 
lady’s lamps. But the number of 
shrines, lamps, crucifixions, &c., far 
exceeds any thing we had previously 
seen in Portugal. It seemed to be a 
sort of Benares, from the splendour 
of its sea, and also the pilgrimages 
to the neighbouring mountain of Bom 
Jesus. Not only does ecclesiastical 
inffuence appear to flourish here more 
than in Lisbon or Oporto, but mfCby 
of the fidalgos who retired from 
Oporto on the fall of Dom Miguel, re- 
side here, and retain their exclusiveness 
and absolute politics ; so that, in the 
la^nguage of the Miguelists, Braga 
is the faithful, and Oporto the rebel- 
lious city. 

4 The most remarkable object in the 
vicinity of Braga is the chapel of Bom 
Jesus do Monte/ which is about a mile 
and a half from tlie town, and situated, 
as its name implies, on one of the 
adjacent hills. This place is in great 
repute on account of the numerous 
romarias, or pilgrimages, which ore 
made to it. At one period of the 
year it is the resort of people from 
all the surrounding country, and 
like the pilgrimage to Mecca, it servcfs 
the doable purpose of money-making 
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and devotion. An immense fair is 
held« while crowds of devotees visit 
the church to pay their vows and ob- 
tain pardon. 

The church is a fine building, situ- 
ated on the northern side of a steep 
hill, amidst a wood of oak trees. The 
approach to the church is by a scries 
of stairs and terraces, with chapels on 
the right and left, representing various 
parts of Scripture history, or emble- 
matic figures of Christian virtues or 
doctrines. We first visit several cha- 
pels containing figures isepresenting 
the different events of the passion, and 
each with an appropriate quotation 
from Scripture. Upon the next ter- 
race there are many fountains and 
allegorical representations of the five 
senses. On one of those fountains of 
the senses is inscribed the well-known 
verses — 

“ IToh ttiicr aiulltu i)raeellit, orauca tactu, 

Vultur (iJoratu, lynx viiu, ilnilu gustu.** 

These allegories and quotations re- 
specting the senses are miserable con- 
ceits. On the next stage the three 
virtues are represented. As the lower 
part represented the events of the 
passion, so the upper part as wc ap> 
roach the church, we observe the 
urial, resurrection, and ascension also 
pourtrayed in the same manner. The 
interior of the church pleased us bet- 
ter than any thing in Bom Jesus, and 
the general efTect, as well as the details, 
was superior to what we had seen in 


most Poringfuese cbufdkiiB. chief 
altar, with a representatten of Catfiry 
and the crucifixion, had a yery ^^e 
effect. Among other curiosities tllre 
is a beautiful crucifix of ivory and 
ebony, the votive offering of Dhm 4^^ 
Souza, a viceroy of India. ndUcs 
are also in abundance, and were oKiCe 
the property of some twenty or thfrty 
different saints, among them the veil 
of our Lady, coat of St. Joseph, bones 
of nearly all the twelve apostles, and 
the camisa de nossa senhora.'* In 
another apartment there are the pori- 
traits of the different benefactors of 
the establishment, including the late 
king, Joam VI., popes, archbishops, 
fidiSgos, and merchants from Oporto. 
The pilgrimages to this place have 
been sanctioned by several popes, who 
have conceded spiritual graces to those 
who visit it. Among others, we read 
of a power to bless five hundred hand- 
kerchiefs (veronicas) or crosses, and 
to use them as a plenary indulgence in 
the article of death* 

After exploring the curiosities of Bom 
Jesus, we returned to Braga, and from 
thence to Oporto, by way of Famelioao, 
and so finished a pleasant tour in Por- 
tugal, and with opinions of its people 
which improved in proportion as we be- 
come acquainted, and with regret that 
they have been so misrepresented by 
those visitors who despised their civi- 
lities, or perhaps did not deserve their 
hospitality. 
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Bhort-Uved ^pularity of the ill- 
fated Louis the Sixteenth was in Its 
culminAting point at the close of the 
American Tvar. The great nation” 
had been gratified in its two liveliest 
feelings, love of military glory and 
hatred of England, and its devotion 
to the monarch whose wise policy had 
brought about the happy result, 
amounted for the time to a species of 
idolatry. The fairer portion of the 
subjects of Louis shared in the gene- 
ral enthusiasm, and the king's bust, 
chapletted each morning with fresh 
flowers, like the image of a patron 
saint, was the most indispensable orna- 
ment of the bed-chamber of every 
Frenchwoman who made any preten- 
sions to be considered comme U faut 
This fit of summer loyalty was hottest 
and briefest at Paris : the first symp- 
tom of a ** cool” was the disappearance 
of the flowers, then the august head 
found itself pressed into the service of 
the toilette^ and did duty as a cap- 
block, or even (where ladies wore such 
a thing) as the supporter of a wig ; 
from Ais stage the decline of the royal 
popularity went on with gathering 
speed, portraits gave place to carica- 
tures, panegyricB to pasquinades ; the 
king was blamed for every evil under 
which France had to groan, from a 
deficient revenue to a rainy Sunday, 
and the unmeasured admiration of 
which ^he had for a while been the 
object, seegied but to have prepared 
the way for an odium equally un- 
measured and far more undeserved. 

in the provinces,^^ , however, the 
change was more gradual, and that in 
the propwtion of their distance from 
Paris. Whe disaffection of the capital 
was slow in making its way to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and of 
the Bay of Biscay, and the person of 
majesty was still warmly venerated on 
the remote banks ^ the Rhone and 
the Garonne, when it hhd long ceased 
to be refbrtbd to on those of the Seine; 

In the tone of indifference or 

^Kuctig the fair loyelittts whose devo- 
®d so much houoUrto themselves 
1 to Its object, ttiere were few to 
Impure, either in the ardour or the 


durability of their patriotic enthusiasm, 
with Madame de Saverne, the rich wi- 
dow of a papal functionary in Avignon. 
A Frenchwoman by birth (She was the 
daughter of a wealthy silk manufac-* 
turer of Lyons), she could not cease 
to consider herself a subject of Louis, 
and indeed continued such in all her 
thoughts, though from her marriage 
and present circumstances her out- 
ward allegiance was due to the triple 
crown. We need not say whether the 
king's bust occupied its customary 
place of honour in her house ; it wns, 
in truth, the first object on which her 
eyes opened each morning, and to 
crown it with the brightest flowers 
the south’s sunny gardens could fur- 
nish, was her daily care. 

This was a sore scandal to her con- 
fessor, who in vain exhorted her to 
discard this worldly idol, and to supply 
its place with something edifying — say 
tho image of St. Peter. Madame de 
Saverne professed the most entire 
veneration for St. Peter, but urged the 
claims which, even on religious grounds, 
the earthly sovereign also has to the 
homage of the subject, whereupon the 
confessor reminded her, with some 
sharpness, that her sovereign was not 
Louis but the pope, and that busts of 
the holy father, as well os of the most 
Christian king, were to be had in 
Avignon. But what was the conger- 
nation of the good Dominican when 
his spiritual daughter announced to 
him her determination of making a 
journey to Paris, for the purpose of 
gunning herself in the direct beams of 
the royal countenance. It was to no 
purpose that he represented to her the 
sinmness of this excessive reverence 
^of a mortal and a layman, that he 
painted the corruption of the capitid 
in the darkest colours, that heexhimted 
in fearful array the perils that threat- 
ened the souls, bodies, and purses of 
such thoughtless beings as suffered a 
fatal curiosity to draw them within its 
precincts, that he confided to her the 
passion with which she had inspired 
his brother, a most promising young 
man, and a in the pope's arniy, 

theh' on duty somewhere in Romagna, 
but shortly expected home ; Madame 
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de Saverne had made up her mind ; 
she would see the king^ were it but 
once, were it but for a moment ; she 
would taste this beatitude, and then be 
content to die, still more so to live ; 
she thought, she said, it was a most 
innocent wish, a* most natural one, and 
if Madame Grosgriaard had travelled 
to Paris last year for no other purpose 
than to see herself surrounded by 
suitors, that she might have a greater 
number out of which t^ choose the 
greatest murien to bestow her de- 
ceased husband's wealth upon, surely 
she, whose enthusiasm was so pure, 
might blamelessly give way to it-~ 
surely she might indulge a wish engen- 
dered only by devotion to the father 
of her country. But the confessor 
maintained that the purity of her feel- 
ings was the very reason that she 
should not go to Paris; it was no 
place, he insisted, for good intentions 
and laudable motives, but only for 
mischief, roguery, and ungodliness of 
every kind ; a very fit place, in short, 
for Madame Grosgrisard to look for 
a murien, but the last place in the 
world for Madame de Saverne to seek 
the kind of earthly god she pictured to 
herself in the French monarch. 

The resolution, however, of the 
lady was not to be changed ; she attri- 
buted her spiritual director's horror 
of Paris to prejudice, and a monk’s 
ignorance of the world, and anticipated 
the pleasure she should have, on her 
return to Avignon, in enlarging his 
contracted views. Nevertheless, his 
last words, pronounced with a kind of 
prophetic solemnity, as she tenderly 
imbedded the royal bust in cotton, and 
with reverential hands deposited it in 
the well-wadded box provided for its 
reception, left an unpleasant impres-^ 
sion on her ear, which did not speedily 
wear off. He said — 

** You now lavish on that image a 
care, a respect almost idolatrous — you 
will cumber your carriage with it— 
'll anxiously guar^ it from every 

S ou will dandle it on your knees, 
t not, as if it were a child ; but 
when you come back you will not take 
in your hand a piece of coin that bears 
the same image without shuddering : 
such is the price at which you will 
purchase this hour’s pleasure.” 

But whatever momentary uneasiness 
a warning so darkly ominous might 
liave given her, MMoroe de Saverne 


was not frightened firom her purpose t 
the good father, she bdieved, felt 
angry at her having turned her pro« 
perty at Avignon into cash, and lodged 
It in the hands of a banker, who gave 
her bills for it on Piyris, when ha 
reckoned confidently on her 
a present to his monastery; BheBia« 
pected, too, that he was annoyed at tile 
loss of her very well-appointed t^le, 
at which a cover” had as regu- 
larly been placed for him as for her- 
self, and this impression went far to 
counteract the force of any thing he 
could advance against her intended 
journey. His labours, however, had 
been crowned with more fruit in 
another quarter: Jeannette, Madame 
de Saverne’s maid, was fairly terrified 
from accompanying her mistress to a 
place which her pastor depicted to her 
as little better than the fere-porch of 
hell, and the lady, to her no small 
vexation, was obliged to take a stranger 
to wait upon her, a native of Paris, 
who had travelled as a nursery gover- 
ness, or home denfant, and was now 
anxious for an '.opportuni^ to return 
to the place of hier birth. This person, 
who was called Manon, had long left 
the giddy years of youth behind her ; 
she described herself as having heau» 
coup souffert” and on the whole inspired 
her new mistress with more distrust 
than confidence. On the other hand, 
she was active and clever, knew what 
travelling was, and was, therefore, 
probably more helpful to Madame de 
Saverne on the journey than her simple 
Jeannette would have been. Arrived 
at Paris, she proved a treasure the 
bewildering maze of the struts was no 
maze for her ; she knew whither to go 
and where to stop, and soon piloted 
Madame de Saverne to a lodging- 
house, the mistress of which received 
the partv with many smiles, and 
declared her apartments ready to re- 
ceive them the same moment. Ma« 
dame de Saverne asked but one ques- . 
tion — how far was the house from the 
Tuileries ? — and on learning that the : 
palace was not more than five nunules^ * 
walk distant, she at qnce. tos|CviAe 
lodgings for a month* 

Without stopping to teko: 
refreshment or rest, or, indee^^ln d^ 
any thing but unpa^ the revem J^st 
of majesty, and instal it in her luture 
sleeping-room, Madame < de Saverqe 
now requested her landhdy to shew 
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hff the to tli« pdace* that she 
might lose no time in satisfying her 
longing eyes with a sight of the king* 
whom she pictured to herself as step- 
ping out> every half hour or so, on a 
* woony at the fi^st floor windows, to 
beam a beatiflc regard on his passing 
subjects. It was some time before the 
landlaily could believe that she rightly 
understood her lodger, and that the 
only motive of the latter for a journey 
from Avignon to Paris had been the 
desire of seeing the king. Was it 
that readme had any business with the 
king? she asked. Had she, perhaps, 
a petition — a memorial>-to present to 
his majesty? No — Madame de Saverne 
had but yielded to a wish common, she 
presumed, to every French bosom, to 
contemplate him who was at once the 
happiness and the glory of France. 

** You, madame,” said she, who 
have the good fortune to reside in the 
capital, must often have reflected with 
oompasbion on the lot of those, whom 
their more distant abode forbids for 
years together, perhaps for their whole 
lives, the sight of those august and 
benign features. How natural, then, 
must you find it, that I, to whom des- 
ti|iy has assigned such a lot, should 
h^e resolved at least once to enjoy a 
fblicity without which you, doubtless, 
could not exist a single day.” 

Mon dieu, madame ! ' ' exclaimed the 
landlady, ** for my own part, 1 assure 
you, I would not go two steps out of my 
way for the sake of seeing the king, nor 
is there, 1 will venture to say, in all 
Paris, a human being that would ever 
ask to see him again. A king who 
suffers the bakers to put plaster of 
Paris in their bread instead of flour I 
—nay, some are of opinion tjdat it is 
not even plaster of Paris, but pounded 
glass I Can madame conceive such a 
horror ?” 

Madame de Sitverne could scarcely 
bdi^e 4|^r 'ears : she hold, however, 
wCat the landlady said for a mauvaise 
flaisanterie, but, as she ondertsood no 
jesting on such a subject, she contented 
herself with coldlA remarking that it 
was, appareutly, ineonvenisfnt to ma- 
dams to aoeomiiany her to the palace ; 
‘she WQ^. therefore, take her maid 
as^ e guide, and had only to express 

S regret at having troubled madame 
i an indiscreet request. The land- 
' begged an iofimty of pamlons, 
decured that ne^ung^would yield 


her so much happinest at to have the 
honour of showing madame the way, 
but expressed her surprise at finding 
madame, as she apprehendedi unac- 
quainted with the circumstance that 
the king did not live at the Tuileries, 
but at Versailles. 

This was an unexpected blow for 
Madame de Saverne: however, she 
did not ta]Le long to deliberate: the 
carriage was still before the door, and 
scarcely moijp than half unpacked ; 
she immediately directed that every 
thing should be replaced in statum quo, 
ordered fresh horses, and, to the in- 
expressible cha^in of Mademoiselle 
Manon, set off for Versailles the same 
hour, after making the landlady a 
present of a month's rent. 

It struck her as singular that a 
horseman rode the whole way at the 
side of her carriage, until they were 
within a short distance of Versailles, 
when be gallopped on, and was lost 
sight of for a short time. She ad- 
dressed a remark to her maid on the 
oddity of the circumstance, but Manon 
replied, somewhat sulkily, that she 
found nothing odd in there being other 
people going to Versailles as well as 
themselves. Madame de Saverne then 
asked the coachman if he knew any 
thing of the man, but his only reply 
was an elevation of the shoulders, 
which might either mean that he knew 
nothing, or that he knew more than 
he chose to tell. A few minutes after 
the carriage drove into Versailles, and 
stopped at an hotel, where the lady, 
as she alighted, perceived the person 
who had awakened her curiosity stand- 
ing in the midst of a group in the 
doorway. As she appeared, be with- 
drew into the house, and the people 
of the hotel oame forward to meet her 
Vith looks of curiosity, which she 
could not help being struck by. They 
seemed to know that she was oome to 
Versailles for the purpose of seeing 
the king, and told her that he seldom 
visited the ga^^eris now, on account of 
indisposition. « 

"Heavens!” cried the loyal lady, 
" and is France exposed to the unspeiA- 
able— the irre^able”— 

" 1 have the oonour to supplicate ma^ 
dame,* said the landlord wi& a smilei 
as her emotion interrupted her spee^, 
" to re-assore herself ; the indisposi- 
tion of his migesty is not such as to 
give room for any grave uneasiness as 
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to the destioies of Prence. Will 
fmdame give herself the trouble to 
wiUk in ?’* 

Madame de Saverne found Ver- 
sailles charmings aud was at once 
decided to settle there. She looked 
at some houses in the vicinity of the 
palace, but was no less surprised than 
mortified to find that the proprietors 
had no mind to deal with her, though 
she offered terms considerably above 
those of a fair bargain^ Another 
thing that puzzled her was to 
find, wherever she went, that she 
seemed to be known. In many of the 
houses for which she made proposals, 
the people looked at each other, and 
remarked, « Cent cette damej* or 
asked, ^ (Test madame qui est d* 
Avignon ?’* — and, on being answered 
in the affirmative, politely informed 
her that the house was not to be let 
for the present. She had, therefore, 
to return to her hotel, and to take an 
apartment by the day — a mode of 
lodging herself, more expensive than 
her judgment approved; but what 
could she do ? There was, in fact, no 
choice. 

In her new lodging, Madame de 
Saverne observed the strictest retire- 
ment : a number of works relating to 
the history of France, and in particu- 
lar to that of the late war, ordered from 
a neighbouring bookseller’s, formed 
her amusement for in- doors, and her 
maid was her only society. She had 
contracted habits of seclusion during 
the life of her husband, who saw no 
company, and the representations of 
her confessor, as to the dangerous 
character of Parisian society (under 
which term she conceived that of 
Versailles to be included), were not 
without their influence upon her. ^ 
Books in the morning, and the palace- 
gardens in the afternoon, gave her 
full occupation. 

The construction of a new terrace 
at this time employed a great number 
of workmen in the gardens, and some 
of these were one day, engaged in re- 
counting to each other their respective 
histories, as Madame de Saverne sat 
on a bench within hearing. One of 
them described his captivity among 
the savages daring the American war, 
the tortures he had seen inflicted on 
his comrades, and prepared for him- 
self, his escape, and the perils and 
privations he had encountered in his 


return to the French eankp, 
with a bitter complaint that Ibr an' 
this he bad now no pension, but ibust 
work for his bread like any pMn who 
had never handled iron, save in 
shape of a spade or ^ piok^aae, ttdr* 
set foot over the borders of France idl 
his days. Madame de Saverne heard 
this comnlaint with pain, less on ao* 
count of him who uttered it, than of 
him on whom it seemed to reflect ; she 
approached the man, slipped a piece 
of gold into his hand, and said, — 
Attribute it to the ill health of 
your king, my friend, that your claims 
have hitherto been overlooked, and 
pray for bis restoration, not only for 
your own, but for France's sake : in 
the meantime accept this trifle from 
one who honours brave men.” 

The man seemed confounded; he 
looked from face to face of his com- 
rades, as she hasted away without 
waiting for his thanks, then at the 
gold piece in his hand, then at the 
retiring figure of his benefactress, 
then at his companions again. 

** Diable /” said he, when he at last 
found speech. 

« 'Tis the mad lady from Avignon," 
said one of the workmen: ‘*she is 
come all the way hither to see the 
king, who has had the happiness to 
inspire her with a, grande passion,'* 

**Parhleur said another, "'tis a 
happiness thrown away upon him : one 
of us had known better bow to profit 
by such a bonne fortune.** 

'Tis a brave lady,” cried the re- 
ceiver of the gold piece: "we will 
drink this evening to the recovery of 
her understanding.” , 

" Afa foi /” said he that had spoken 
before, J would rather drink to the 
spread of her madness among the rich 
ladies of the court: they will do us 
little good as long as they have their 
senses.” 

• The next day Madame de Saverne 
was accosted by a whole troop of 
workmen, each of whom related to 
her bis deeds in the war, and the in- 
gratitude of his country: she gave 
something to each of them, notwitil- 
standing the strenuous remonstrances 
of her maid, who assured her that she 
was played upon, and that the most of 
the fellows had oertunly never been 
out of France. 

" Suppose it so,*' said Maiame de; 
Saverne ; " to what purpose did Hea- 
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ven give me so much fortune^ and so 
few wants, if I may not give of my 
superfluity to those who have , not 
enough ?” 

Manon represented that, in this 
manner, she would soon leave herself 
without any fortune, and pursued the 
subject so far, and so much in the 
tone of a governess with her pupil, 
that Madame de Saverne at length be- 
came impatient of being schooled hy 
her maid, and the next morning said 
to her — 

Manon, I have no further need of 
your services. There is what I owe 
you. Farewell.** 

Madame cannot dismiss me before 
the end of my term,*’ answered the 
maid, saucily. “ I will certainly not 
leave madame till the period of my 
engagement is expired*** 

** f am quite ready to pay you up 
to the end of the term,” said Madame 
de Saverne; ^'but I repeat that I 
have no occasion for your services, 
and, in short, you cannot stay with me 
any longer.** 

We shall see,** said Manon, and 
left the room. 

In a short time she returned, accom- 
panied hy an of&cer of police, who, 
without much ceremony, acquainted 
the lady that she could not part with 
her maid before the expiration of a 
certain term, without having what 
should seem to the police a sufficient 
cause for the proceeding. Madame de 
Saverne, of course, could not tell 
whether this was really the law of 
France, or whether she was imposed 
bn : the official was a pattern of the 
plebeian insolence and brutality which 
wete at that time characteristic of the 
service he belonged to ; sl^ was inti- 
midated by bis ill-manners, and saw 
no i^ouroe but to await, with what * 
pati^e she could, the lapse of the 
time specified. 

, Some days after it was announced 
that tiie king would that evening cele- 
bra^ the rb-establishment of his bealth 
l;ty ^wbit to ^ gardens. That was 
madame de Saverne de- 
corated ]|ier btiiiit in the moping with 
Rouble 4|uantiiy flowers, and was 
iM in tbe evening to take her 
near the door at which the king 
5 was to Cjome out. People soon began 
^to and ste remarked, stand- 

1% not far fipj^ ber, thev^ man 
Who tfad aCeoimpinled her oii the road 


from Paris to VersatHes, and whose 
features were suffiotentiv marked to 
have fixed themselves indelibly in her 
remembrance— his immense nose and 
chin, With the enormous mouth that 
gaped between them, mving him the 
Mpeorance of a magnified nutcracker. 
The crowd gradually increased, and 
at length the Swiss guards gave the 
signal that the king was coming. Ma- 
dam de Saverne bends forward to 
catch the first glimpse ; others, crowd- 
ing from behind, push her out of the 
line, and she finds herself standing 
alone in the very midst of the passage 
which the Swiss are exerting them- 
selves to keep clear for the king ; in 
the same moment she is seized by the 
nutcracker,” with the remark, that 
it is not becoming in a female to throw 
herself so in the king’s way. She re- 
presents, as well as fright and eager- 
ness will permit her, that it is not her 
fault, that she has been pressed for- 
wards by the throng,* that she is satis- 
fied to stand anywhere, so she may 
have but a moment’s view o^ the king ; 
—in vain : the man draws her* inex- 
orably away, while the crowd shouts 
its Vive le Roi /” — and the longed-for 
sight of majesty is snatched from her 
in the moment when she thought her- 
self sure of it. The crowd now closes 
up after the king ; the throng is not 
to be penetrated ; the moment is lost ; 
Madame de Saverne can scarcely keep 
back her tears, — she feels hurt, of- 
fended, mortified, — and is laughed at 
to boot, by several persons who have 
joined the nutcracker. ^ 

Arriving, in a disconsolate mood, at 
her lodging, and involuntarily think- 
ing of the warnings of her confessor, 
she found a person awaiting her arri- 
val, who announced himself as a dis- 
charged soldier. He had lost a leg 
in the war, and was disabled for ser- 
vice; he had been, however, before 
he enlisted, an artisan, and, had he 
but a small capital, could now return 
to his formd^ business, marry the girl 
to whom he had long been engaged, 
and live a life of industrious indepen- 
dence : the reputation of Madame de 
Sa?enie*8 ben^cence had encouraged 
him to make his circumstances known 
to her,— he was provided with the 
best testimonials — would she cast an 
eye over flwm, she would see that he 
enjoyed the character of a good work- 
man, and, would she asdet him with 
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tjie loan qt a fiimall sum^ he trusted^ in 
the coivse of a few years, to be able 
repay it, with such interest as she 
might deem reasonable. 

Madame de Saverne forgot her 
vexatbn ; she felt that she had been 
drawn away from the spectacle by 
Providence itself^ for the purpose of 
doing a beneficent action, and gave 
the man a thousand livreSi which she 
told him he should repay, without in- 
terest, as soon as his industry should 
have made a rich man ef him : she 
stipulated only that he should this day 
drink a glass to the king's health, 
whose recovery he had to thank for 
what she had done for him. The man 
would have thrown himself at her 
feet, but she retired into her sleeping- 
room to avoid his thanks. 

Immediately after, voices were heard 
in violent altercation in the antecham- 
ber : Manon, who had been playing 
the eaves-dropper while her mistress 
spoke with the invalid, was opposing 
toe departure of the latter, exclaiming 
that Madftme de Saverne had nothing 
to give away, that her property was 
not under her own control, that she 
was an object of surveillance, and that 
\any one who received money from her 
might count upon being sent to the 
galleys. To her voice was soon added 
that of the police-officer, who de- 
manded that the money should imme- 
diately be delivered to him. On this 
the lady came out of her chamber, and 
insisted, with much indignation, that 
the man should be suffered to depart 
unmolested, and that neither her maid, 
nor any one else, should presume to 
interfere with the exercise of her 
bounty. In effect, the invalid was no 
longer hindered to depart, but both 
Manon and the policeman regarded 
the lady with looks of such strange « 
meaning, that she withdrew^ again, 
disconcerted and perplexed, into her 
chamber, and the thought of her con- 
fessor recurred with greater force 
than ever. The rest or the day she 
occupied herself with books of devo- 
tion, and was much provoked by her 
maid, who told her it would show 
more sense to amuse herself with a 
comedy of Moliere, and that, for her 
own partf^ 4^e would sooner, were she 
so happy as to be^rlch^ give two thou- 
sand ttvres for a handsome gown than 
one to a wooden-lmed soldier. 

The next day Mimame de Saverne 


was waited on by the nut^aohec : he 
wore an official uniform, ^4 
himself sent the police a^Wiiif« 
to make inquiries concerning her, ;^r- 
tune, in consequence of the sii^Iar 
reports of which she was the subjjsct* 
He was accompanied by another man, 
who approached the lady with an air 
half familiar, half shy, and made as if 
he would kiss her hand, but used the 
opportunity to feel her pulse. Ma- 
dame de Saverne, surprised and flur- 
ried, placed no doubt in the correct- 
ness of the business, and, as her affairs 
were in excellent order, a very brief 
inspection of her papers was sufficient 
to put the official perfectly in posses- 
sion of the state of them. A conver- 
sation on different topics ensued : the 
nutcracker's friend, however, soon 
turned the discourse on the king, and 
the lady, in her southern openness and 
vivacity, made no secret of the g^eat 
expectations she entertained for the 
country from the royal goodness and 
wisdom. The two men exchanged 
significant glances, and took their 
leave, saying they would do themselves 
the honour of calling on her again in 
the afternoon. 

After dinner, Madame de Saverne 
was going out for her usual promenade 
in the gardens, when the nutcracker 
came up to her as she stepped from 
the door, and said she must imme- 
diately enter a carriage which he had 
in waiting, and appear herself before 
the police authorities, to give an ac- 
count of her circumstances, and her 
business at Versailles, the account 
which he, the nutcracker, had had the 
honour to receive from her in the 
morning not having proved^ satisfac- 
tory. 

In vaift she objected that he had no 
warrant, and that without such, and 
without consulting an advocate, she 
did not feel herself obliged to attend 
him : his answer to her hesitating re- 
presentations was, that in case she did 
not go quietly, he must take her by 
force; and that if madame did not 
know when she was treated' weU| she 
would have but herself to blame for 
treatment of a different kind. At the 
same time he seized her hand; she 
cried for help ; people came running 
up, among the rest the officer of police 
who had twice before interfere, d with 
her. One or two impeared disposed 
to befriend her, so far at least ais to 
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remonstrato against the employment 
of violence to a lady of 
akice; but no sooner had the nut- 
cracker whispered a word in their 
ears, than, with shrugs and grimaces 
of pity, they drew back ! the word, 
whatever it wj^s, flew through the 
crowd, and the unfortunate lady heard 
on all sides expressions of Ah ! c*est 
different /” CTest hien dommage /’* 
" Tant pis pour die /” 

« I beseech you,” cried she, appeal- 
ing to those who uttered these re- 
marks, **what is it they charge me 
with?-— what are they going to do 
with me ?” 

Her distress was so great, her looks 
and her accents so piteous, that the 
eyes of many of the by-standers filled 
with tears. The officials, how^ever, were 
proof against all appeals to the feel- 
ings ; and the nutcracker, weary of 
delay, seized her about the waist, and, 
with the help of the policeman, was 
lifting her into the carriage, when, 
indignation and despair giving her 
strength, she resisted with such good 
effect, that not only did she extricate 
herself from their grasp, but left them, 
amid the “ hraoos /” of the crowd, with 
bloody marks of her prowess on both 
ill-favoured faces, while staggering, 
breathless, exhausted, she fled back 
into her chamber. Her foes did not 
pursue her, but two other men entered 
the chamber : she asked their business, 
but a shrug was the only answer : they 
seated themselves in silence, and, even 
when night came on, did not quit the 
chamber. Madame de Saverne now 
saw the error she had committed in 
avoiding to make any acquaintance in 
the placa?; she called the landlord, — 
no one came ; she attempted to quit 
the room,i^the men silently placed 
themselves between her and the door, ^ 
and, with expresdve shrugs, forbid her 
the passage. 

Seeing now that she had no choice 
but to pass the night in the presence 
of these extraordinai^ intruders, she 
resolved to sit up, and employ herself 
in writing letters to her confessor, and 
to some of hef relations at Lyons. 
Her mind, however, was too much 
di^rbed to allow her to write any 
cSberent account of her situation : 
sho^ could nve only va^e hints of 
ss^steriout ^ger, wbiim she hoped 
might induce te iHends to come to 
la Act, Ae did not knew 
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what to make of the way in which she 
was treated ; and the hewildiermeiit in 
which she wrote gtte to her letters 
the^ character of a fantastic romance, 
which might awaken grave doubts as 
to the sanity of the writer. Before 
she bad finished, a carriage drove up 
to the hotel, and, presently after, several 
men entered the room, and, coming up 
to her, bound her with strange ban- 
dages, which deprived her of all power 
of motion : in the mean time, one of 
the men toqk her desk, while another 
locked her presses, and read through 
the letters she had been writing. She 
attempted to cry out, but a bandage 
was immediately fixed over her mouth: 
she now gave up all resistance, a hand- 
kerchief was hound across her eyes, 
she was wrapped in a cloak, carried 
out of the hotel, and placed in a car- 
riage, which immediately drove off at 
full speed.^ Overpowered by fatigue 
and drowsiness, she sank more than 
once into a, troubled sleep, but the 
jolting of the carriage as often awaked 
her. She could not, however, calcu- 
late how far she had journeyed when 
the carriage stopped, and she was 
lifted out, and carried up several 
flights of stairs into a chamber, whore 
the bandages were removed from her 
eyes, mouth, and limbs. 

“ Where am I ?” were the first 
words she uttered on regaining the 
powers of speech. 

The men who had carried her away 
made no answer, but pointed to a bed 
which, with two others, formed the 
entire furniture of the room, and then 
withdrew. The bed to whichjthe men 
had pointed was unoccupied, but out 
of each of the others an odd-looking 
face peered at her, with an absurd sort 
of over-wise expression, and with a 
multitude of winks, and other signs of 
intelligence, that made the poor lady's 
heart die within her. 

** Madame la Baronne wishes to 
know where she is,” said bne of her 
strange r^m-fellows, as soon as the 
men had diS^appeared ; « I have the 
honour to inform madame that she is 
at the court of the king of Ivetot: 
madame is appointed tmrd lady of 
the bed chambei^ to the Princess Ho- 
querlin: I have the honour to felicitate 
Madame la Bareme'*^ , 

« We have rather to 'felicitate our- 
selves, MMme la' ComtessUf broke in 
the other tenant of the room} the 
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accession of Madame la Baronne to 
our society, which she was formed to 
adorn. Yes, madame,” proceeded she, 
addressing herself to Madame de Sa- 
verne, “ I, the Duohesse de St. Chari- 
vari, welcome you to the sphere for 
which the great qualities of your head 
and heart so eminently qualify you, 
and of which 1 hope long to see you 
the ornament.” 

The two women now gabbled in- 
coherently and together, vying with 
each other in noise, till steps were 
heard approaching the (foor, at the 
sound of which they became still : the 
door was opened, a man of a surly 
expression of countenance appeared, 
fixed a significant regard for a few 
seconds on the two women, and dis- 
appeared again without apeaUng a 
word. From that moment all was 
silent in the chamber. 

In the morning, Madame de Saverne 
endeavoured to collect herself, to re- 
strain her natural impetuosity, to call 
her prudence into exercise, and to 
show, if the place she was in was, as 
she suspected, a road-house, that she 
had been brought into it by mistake. 
She had succeeded in bringing herself 
to a very composed frame of mind, 
When the same person entered the 
room who had visited her at Versailles 
with the nutcracker. He was accom- 
panied by several young men, who 
called him “ Monsieur le doctevr,'* and 
w'ho themselves had the appearance of 
students, their study, as it seemed, at 
this moment, being to give themselves 
an air of great wisdom and experience 
before the patients. One of these 
luminaries approached Madame de 
Saverne, and asked her if she did 
not consider the king the handsomest 
man in France. 

** His majesty,” she replied, « is not 
merely the handsomest, out the wisest 
and the best man in France, but he has 
some very bod servants.” 

The moment she said this, the doc- 
tor made a sign to a couple of men 
yrho stood at the door ; tlfey advanced, 
laid hold on the lady, and placed her 
in a kind of wheel, in which she was 
whirM about so frightfully, that she 
thought her last moment was come. 
When taken out, she was asked what 
she thought of the king now. In utter 
exhaustion, she faltered ouU^ 

He cannot protect all his children, 
God help us, r; 


« You 8^,” observed the doctor, 
is alr^y more rationa]. Ctm- 
tinue the^' treatment every day. Her 
madness is the result of a sedentary 
life, acting upon a mind dWturbed by 
political enthusiasm and unsatisfied 
love.’' , 

While the doctor proceeded learn* 
edly to descant upon her case, Madame 
de Saverne's eyes opened to the whole 
extent of her misery : she was looked 
on as a maniac, and saw herself, as the 
consequence of this fatal mistake, de- 
prived both of fortune and liberty. 
Who, thought she, could have set on 
foot such a report ? Was it a piece of 
malice devised by Manon, in revenge 
for her mistress’s intention of part- 
ing with her? Or was it a plot of 
somebody’s to get possession of her 
fortune ? Could any of her relations 
be so wicked ? The conversation of 
the doctor’s booby pupils soon fur- 
nished a solution of the riddle which 
so perplexed her : it was, she learned, 
her veneration for the king that had 
given the first ground of suspicion 
that she was insane, her extraordinary 
munificence had” strengthened it, and 
the solitude in which she lived bad 
been held conclusive. Had she every 
where railed at Louis as the author of 
all the w'oes of France, the oppressor 
and affiicter of his subjects in every 
possible and impossible way,— had she 
spent her fortune on dress, and her 
time in the theatre and the assembly,— 
had she lived without doing good to 
any mortal in this world, and without 
thinking of the next, a doubt would 
never have been entertained of the 
soundness of her mind ; but to revere 
the king, to give her money ito people 
who had nothing to give her for it but 
their prayers, and, above all, to pass 
the greater part of her time at home!— 
what Parisian could require more un- 
equivocal proofs of madness ? / 

But might not she make the whole 
•matter clear to the doctor? Alas! 
the doctor was not a man to whom it 
was easy to make anything deal*. 
Again, and again, she made the a^ 
tempt, but hardly had she spoken three 
words on the subject when the doeter 
smiled with an air of great sagadtyj 
and ordered heiv into the dreaded 
wheel. Her courage grew with des- 
pair ; no whirling could silence her 
complaints; she was piunged ha weter 
till half-drowned, .bat ithe irsi jise 
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i»be made of her breath wa» to renew 
bar indignant remonstrentie^ At last, 
the doctor with eipressfons of heart- 
felt oompaseion, declared her incu- 
rable. She could not feel an^^ with 
him ; it was evident that he wished to 
do her ^od. Se would, no doubt, 
have made an eacel|eat horse doctor ; 
fals own evil genius, and that of man- 
kind, had willed that his patients 
should be human. With horror she 
looked foward to the consequences of 
his verdict : confinement for life 
seemed to be her inevitable destiny. 
The thought of putting an end to so 
wretched an existence presented itself, 
and she sat with her face buried in 
her hands, when a voice, which she had 
beard b^ore, startled her. It was the 
nutcracker, who, as he said, could no 
longer withstand the interest which 
prompted him to see her. The sym- 
pathy he expressed in her woefiil des- 
tiny inspired her with a sadden con- 
fidence, and she entreated him to say 
sf fbere were no means-«if there was 
no hope of deliverance for her. 

One way, be replied, there might 
be-— and Imt one; b&t he doubted if 
she would embrace it. 

What a doubt! there was no way 
from which she would shrink : worse 
than dei^ it could scarcely be ; and 
she was already resolved that death 
should release her from her misery, if 
no means lees fearful offered. 

The nutcracker flattered himself 
she would find the means he had to 
propose infinitely less fearful than 
death : he confessed that her beauty 
bad toudhed his heart from the moment 
he had first seen her; he believed 
she wasc.no more mad tfapm himself; 
but the doctor was a fool, and the 
intendant ofpolloe^ who hadgiven the 
warrant for her being taken thither, ^ 
was another ; for the rest, Ihev were ' 
both de bonsdiablesg particular friends 
ofhi8(theiiUftcra(tor*e); and, infiset, 
he would do anything with them he 
vdeasod;— ^ wora mm him would 
bring ibe sanest man in Pads into 
that house, or get the maddest in- 
mate it ooAlahiOd out of it Now, 
tlu^word i£oiild he apdken before 
another hour was past, if Madame de 
Savtf ne would, in shor<4 mam him. 

I* TheJadyeupiiiressed a diwdder: it 
was at once plain to her to whCie 
mabldiHVfiotMi ahe had been brought 
vote dUi 


what purpose : she saw, however, the 
advantages which' tbetcouAd]^h pro- 
posal offered, and relolved to avail 
iierself of them. 

** But papers," said hhe ; ^ 1 
know not into what hands they are 
fallen : if they be lost, you will have 
in me a portionless wife." 

** A dieu ne plaiset** said he; the 
papers are safe in my hands: I in- 
tended to deliver them up to your 
friends, in case you had really turned 
out to be m^d ; but as that, happily, 
is not the case, we will keep them for 
ourselves, *and your fortune, mm ange^ 
will enable me to retire from the 
fatigues of office, and to cultivate tile 
milder virtues in that domestic life, 
which I have ever believed to be their 
most congenial soil." 

" I can never live at Paris,” said 
Madame de Saverne, it has been 
the scene of too many horrors to me. 
Will you go with me to Avignon? 
You have heard, no doubt, of Pe- 
trarch's grotto." 

The nutcracker exclaimed^in ecstacy 
that his fiancSe was the most adorable 
of her sesqiie-— that the south had ever 
been the object of his longings — ^tbat 
Petrarch was his idol. The lady ex- 
pressed her joy to find that their' 
tastes were so completely in unison : 
she proposed that their union should 
be solemnized at Avignon, and added, 
that he must see if the doctor could 
not be induced to bear them company ; 
it would grieve her, she said, to have 
no opportunity of marking her senti- 
ments towards one who, though with- 
out thinking it, had been the occasion 
of their forming this allia&e. The 
nutcracker declared it his greatest 
happiness to conform to her wishes in 
every respect, and undertook to an- 
swer for the doctor's readiness to ac- 
company them. He then talked of 
the house they could keep — the esta- 
blishment they could maintain— the 
style in which they ootdd live, for 
he had made himself accurately ac- 
quainted with her circumstances, and 
was, for the rest, too fatuously vain 
to harbour a moment's suspicion that 
she could mean to play him a trick. 

The next day he came to take 
Madame de Saverne awi^ as Incurable. 
He tdid the kMpers he had to 
cobduct h&e to the hi^lial lor idiots ; 
but, insbmd ol^thia»^^iie brovight heir to 
Ymrsa^ toit ever 
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her efTectSf and pack up for the journey 
as expeditiously as possible. 

She found everything except her 
desk — packed up everything except 
the king’s bust, which she could not 
look at without an inward horror. 
Her fortune, consisting chiefly in 
papers, but papers as good as cash, 
the nutcracker had taken into his own 
cu^'tody, otherwise she might have 
been tempted to set oif without him, 
though in so doing she would have 
had to forego the best part of her 
revenge. However, in* less than a 
week he came, accompanied by the 
doctor, and announced himself ready 
for the journey. The doctor was 
astonished to And his former patient 
so completely recovered, and con* 
CTatulated both her and himself very 
heartily thereupon: he took all the 
credit of her cure, as was reasonable, 
to himself, and gave her to understand 
that that admirable wheel, of the 
virtues of which her restored under- 
standing would, he trusted, prove a 
lasting monument, was an invention of 
his own. * Madame de Saverne made 
her acknowledgments, and assured 
him that, once at Avignon, she would 
give him proofs that she had not 
forgot his wheel, and that he himself 
should have cause to remember, as 
long as he lived, his having put her 
into it. 

In setting off she observed where 
the nutcracker put her desk, and on 
the journey took care not to lose sight 
of it. The chief topic of conversa- 
tion on the way was the police, of the 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipre- 
sence, and other divine attributes of 
which, the nutcracker took great pains 
to give her an adequate idea. He ex- 
plained to her that, in the present 
disjointed condition of the times, the 
police was, in reality, the only power 
in the state, all others, even royalty 
itself, subsisting^ only so long as the 
police thought it expedient to sustain 
them; all hotel and lodging-house 
keepers, all servants, all •ladies*, and 
other maids, were, he said, in its^ pajr. 
Thus, nothing was hid from it: m 
your own house, or in public places, 
you were equally under its eye ; it 
was in the secret of all your plans, 
which, unknown to you, it either im- 
peded or furthered according as they 
contravened or fell in with its own. 
These revelations filled the poor lady 
VoL. XXVI.— No. 166. 


with new uneasiness ; the very air of 
France seemed to her to breathe 
espionage and treachery, and she did 
not feel at her ease till she once more 
8aw4he papal arms, and found hersidf 
within the gates of Avignon. 

Her betrothed agd their mutual 
friend, the doctor, she obliged to make 
her house their quarters ; and, wHh 
downcast eyes, if not exactiv with 
blushes, she told the former that she 
would speak with her confessor the 
same day, on the subject nearest her 
heart. The nutcracker warbled airs 
out of Armida ; his soul was lapped 
in Elysian hopes — he seemed to nim- 
self another Petrarch, and talked the 
doctor half mad about his Laura. He 
had no longer any anxiety about the 
desk with the papers, which he now 
considered as safe in its mistress’s 
hands as in his own, and Madame de 
Saverne took care to have it conveyed 
out of his reach. 

When the confessor came she wept, 
not less for joy at seeing him again, 
than for the recollection of the suffer- 
ings to which her disregard of his 
warnings had exposed her. On her 
calling him a prophet, he showed her 
a louis d'oTi and sai(L--- 

** Look, my daughter, how clear is 
the impress of wisdom and goodness 
on these royal features! — how—*' 

** For God’s sake, reverend father,” 
cried the poor lady, do not put me 
in mind that every piece of coin bears 
that fatal head, or the very touch 
of money will fill me with horror as 
long as 1 live 1” 

** Ay," said the monk, "’tis better 
living under the triple crown than 
under the single. 1 know alUhat has 
happened: a brother of mine, who 
sought yng in Paris, but came too late, 
told roe the whole story. Never mind; 
bring your friends this evening to the 
monastery — tell them 1 will perform 
the ceremony in my own church at 
once, according to the custom here. 
Don’t say a word against my plans : 
you may be very sure 1 would rather 
marry you to the devil thou to one of 
these miscreants— -bit I have a sur- 
prize in store not only for ces mts- 
steurs, but for yonrself also.” 

How enraptured-was the betrothed 
man when he heard that he was to be 
married in a few hours, and thought 
that the well-known desk, wiUi its 
precious coutents, would so diorlly ha 
2 Y 
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hU own. He told the lad^ he hoped 
to place the police of Aviraon on a 
similar footing to that of PariSf and 
promised the doctor the superintend- 
ence of all the mad-houses in the 
pope's dominions. 

« Your wheel e^iall be heard of, men 
vieaXi* cried he, clapping his friend on 
the back : “ these Avignon folks will 
long remember our \isit to them.'* 

** I dare prophecy they will," said 
Madame de Saverne. 

How stately was the strut of our 
nutcracker as he walked at the side of 
his fair Jiancce to the monastery church. 
With how ineffable an air of import- 
ance did he enter the confessional, 
which he seemed to look upon as a 
sort of subsidiary police-office. The 
confession on his part was a mere 
form ; he had really no sins to confess, 
for, as to the trick he had played on 
Madame de Saverne, he termed it an 
ingenious gallantry. The only penance 
the confessor gave him was to say six 
paternosters in a dark place. 

He takes me for a baby," chuckled 
the nutcracker, inwardly, *Uhat a dark 
place should frighten me to mend my 
life.*' 

To add to his amusement, he was 
speedily joined by the doctor, to whom 
a similar penance had been prescribed, 
and the two esprits forts^ hugely tickled 
at the folly of these pnest-ridden 
Avi^onese, entered together into a 
parhtioned place adjoining the church, 
and perfectly dark : the door was forth- 
with locked upon them. 

** Ca sent diahUment /'* muttered the 
nutcracker — <«what sort of a place 
have they brought us to ?'’ 

** Partfleu,’* said the doctor, " 1 will 
tell you what it smells of ; out c’est pa, 
it smells of asses— .'tie a stable.'* 

** A very good place to pray in,*' 
laughed the nutcracker ; what if we 
were to pray— Ace hemf hee haw! 
Methinks that is the natural language 
of the devout.'* 

He is an ass that pravs at all,*' 
replied the doctor. " 1 will take the 
liberty of clmnnng my paternosters 
into somethii% f An more at home in,** 
and he began to ohaunt in an under 
tone— 

. ** Malbrouk s'en va-t-en guerre, 

Ta ron ton, ta ron ton, ta ron taiiie.*’ 

"Iftt Mr said the nutoraoker, 
** sis Maibrotilis will nndteme qtilte as 


good a Catholic as six paternosters,*’ 
and he chimed in with a second to the 
doctor. 

But what the devil is this?** cried 
the doctor—*^ I feel the ground move. 
Mon Dieu! ’tis certainly an earth- 
quske V* 

" An earthquake !** exclaimed the 
nutcracker, in terror. "Helpl — the 
door! Pitiful heavens! and we are 
locked up here, and no one within 
hearing. Help! — the door ! Pour 
Vamovr de dieu! — the door 1" 

Cursing Petrarch, and vowing in 
his inmost soul that nothing should 
induce him, once Madame de Saverne's 
fortune was legally his, to tarry another 
day in the sunny south, the nutcracker 
as well as his co-penitent, bawled en- 
ergetically for deliverance : the hor- 
rid thought occurred to them, that the 
monks had fled from the cloister, and 
that they were doomed to be buried in 
its ruins. They now began to gabble 
paternosters in earnest, as the motion 
of the floor beneath them became every 
moment more violent, and . the awful 
termination seemed nearer. Their situa- 
tion, however, was not quite so despe- 
rate as their fears represented ; the 
floor moved, not from the effect of an 
earthquake, but from that of their 
own frantic jumps ; for, in short, 
they were in the great tread-wheel that 
worked the uil-mill of the monastery, 
and in which many and many a couple 
of asses had done duty before them. 
They soon perceived this, and if the 
discovery in some measure quieted 
their terrors, it did not prove particu- 
larly flattering to their vanity, Having 
once begun to move, they could not 
check themselves ; the confessor, imme- 
diately on their entering the wheel, had 
had the bolts withdrawn which kept it 
still, their weight was then sufficient 
to set it in motion, and their tread 
increased its speed eviry moment. 
Swifter and swifter it rolled ; the two 
penitents were obliged to run, to 
avoid being thrown on their faoes ; 
the mill weot merrily, and, when all 
was in full action, a shuttei^ was re- 
moved, light streamed in upon our 
labourers, dtid the confessor, with 
Madame de Saverne, appeared look- 
ing In upon them at a grating. 

«My children,** sw the monk, 
"you are giving yourselves a deal of 
trouble. Yea wul never get tliroigh 
your palernoaters at tbb rate f* 
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, I never thought a Frenchman 
would let his bride* wait so long,” said 
the lady ; " I begin to find this weari- 
some, and, if monsieur is much longer 
at his devotions, I shall hardly think 
myself good enough to be the wife of 
so pious a man.” 

The nutcracker attempted to reply, 
but could only gasp out broken syl- 
lables in tones scarcely human. The 
monks came running to see what was 
going on, and exulted like schoolboys : 
they only saw the jokef and did not 
know that this was the punishment of 
the crimes which these wretches had 
committed against the lady. 

If that does not cure you,” said 
the confessor to the doctor, you are 
incurably a fool— if that does not re- 
form you,” to the nutcracker, you 
are incurably a villain.” 

A young officer now appeared, who 
was presented by the confessor to 
Madame de Saverne as his brother. 
She was surprised, blushed, and said — 

“ I have already had the pleasure of 
the acquamtance of monsieur^ but why 
have .1 never seen or heard from you 
since the death of my husband ? As 
long as he lived, indeed, 1 could not 

.. permit your importunities, but” 

I believed myself hated,” said the 
officer, and ventured not to approach 
you again.” 

« A foolish modesty,” said the con- 
fessor; “you would neither of you 
listen to me, and, therefore, have both 
had to suffer. You shall now marry 
at once for penance, if ce monsieur^ 
there in the wheel, has nothing against 
it.” 

« No — no,” cried the nutcracker. 

“ He says no, no,” cried the confes- 
sor ; “he will not consent; 'tis a 
pity ; he roust wheel it a little longer.” 

“Yes— yes — I con— sent,” gasped 
the jilted man. 

“ A la honiie heure /” said the con- 
fessor. You see he is already more 
rational 1 I begin to think our doc- 
tor's mode of treatment hare, no such 
bad thing, after all. Weil, this hon- 


ourable lady yields to her destiny^ and 
ou two sinners shall be witnesses of her 
appiness, and afterwards be escorted 
by OUT police over the frontieTi unless 
monsieur le docteur would prefer an 
engagement in the^ monastery, and 
take nis turn at our mill?” 

The doctor cried “ No— no T ^ 
the confessor added — 

“ For the trouble you have taken, 
gentlemen both, in escorting madame 
home, she requests that you will ac- 
cept of a very handsome bust of bis 
majesty, King Louis the Sixteenth, 
which she has left behind her at Ver- 
sailles, as a monument of her visit 
to that place : in lieu thereof, we will 
place an image of St. Peter in the 
chamber of madame'* 

The witnesses came in a piteous 
condition out of the wheel ; the nut- 
cracker’s wedding-coat was burst at 
every seam, and the doctor declared, 
with many sighs, that he had never 
had an idea before of the effects of 
his own invention ; he now saw how 
infallible means it must be for making 
mad people sane ; for it had been 
within a little of making him, a sane 
mad- doctor, mad. 

The marriage followed, after which 
the two witnesses malgr^ eux, were 
conducted over the papal frontier. 
The next day at dinner, the confessor 
said to his sister-in-law — 

“ Now, is not the surveillance of a 
confessor, after all, more endurable 
than the surveillance of an unprincipled 
policeman ? And are not our lasts 
more bearable than the curatives in- 
vented by such a doctor for other 
people, but which he never tries on 
himself? Would that all cnarlatan 
legislators were obliged to try the ef- 
fects of {heir blockhead fancies on 
•themselves first, like those gentle- 
men, before they bring mankind into 
temptation and desperation with theml'l 
To which, when we think of poor- 
la^s and their makers and administra- 
tors, how can we but yield our cqr^ 
dialest Amen? 
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EAFRAEL*S TAPESTRXBB. 

BT CABL LVDWXO rSKMOW. 

A KONG tbe innninwable religiouB fes- when olotbed in tbe R&rb of reli^on« 

tivalfl of modern Rorne^ wbicb^ in the as sbe can admire the tricks of the 
course of the year^ employ almost in- juggler^ who exhibits the mysterious 
cessantly ^e pious idleness of her powers of nature to the ignorant eyes 

priestSf as well as peop]e« and help to of the wondering multitude. For this 

throw tbe charm of variety over tbe reason* this dazzling ma^ificence* 
dull sameness of their daily exercises like every otb^r pleasure which affords 

of devotion* the feast of Corpus no aliment to the spirit* leaves a void 

Cbristi claims* in more than one re- in the mind* and the disa^eeable feel- 

ypectf to be particularly distinguished, ing of an imagination eimausted and 

The dazzling pomp of the solemnly overstrained by the raj^id- succession of 

splendid procession* by which the head so many different objects. We feel 

of the church* with an immense train in this* as in all the other relinous 

of cardinals* bishops* prelates* and solemnities of Rome* that to nave 
monks of the different orders* does seen them once is enough, 
honour to this day — the orientally But* at the same time* this festival 
Gothic character of the sacred pageant offers one source of enjoyment* of 
.-^the interminable train of followers* which none could easily weary — an 
slowly moving under the festally de- enjoyment which exalts the soul to 
corated colonnade of St. Peter's* and nobler feelings* which refreshes the 
the adjoining streets — the majestic mind* and for the sake of wljich every 
group of the pope* as he sweeps past* friend of the beautiful will look for- 
arrayed in gorgeous robes of satin* ward to its return in each succeeding 
kneeling under a canopy before the year with ever new delight. This en- 
consecrated host* and borne* like a joyment is derived from the tapestries 
visible Deity* above the heads of the of Raphael* which* during the solem- 
countless miutitudes — the|solemn sound nity* are hung up in the hall which 
of the bells — the throng of human leads from St. Peter's into the Vatican, 
beings swaying to and fro — all unite They are only visible during these 
to form a spectacle* unique of its few days* and the rarity of the spec- 
kind* for the observer of human na- tacle* quickens tbe attention of the 
ture* who has never before had an op- spectator* and gives a higher value 
portunity of seeing tbe power of reii- to the quickly-fleeting hours.* 
gious delusion acting on a grand We have here an opportunity of 
scale* for it is in Rome only that super- observing the universal and powerful 
stitioncancelebrateatriumphoverrea- effect of these works on the feelings 
son so bAlliant os this. And although even of the lowest classes* and to con- 
this r^ection may keep the spectator vince ourselves that Raphael* no less 
cool in the midst of the« universal than Homer* was* in his ar4 a poet 
extacy which seizes on the multitude , of the people. The space before 
around him* still can he not altogether preaching of Paul at Athens* before 
steel his feelings agiunst tbe over- the adoration of the Wise men* the 
whelming influence which rules* with Ananias* and still more* that before 
magic power* t^ hearts of all about the Massacre of the Infants* is rarely 
him. As the imposing group sweeps unoccupied by spectators from Omtmg 
by* and on a sudden all around sink the common^eople* who clearly show* 
upon their kney| and beat their by the vlvacSy with which they com- 
breast^even he ' cannot resist the municate their feelings to eadi other* 
mysterious awe which steals over him. the lively interest they take in these 
iPttt as little can reason respect or ap- Subjects* famffiar as thi^ lirdO them 
prove of this mummery* however from cbudhoOd* and taimiifled tb th^r 
hmy and venerable it may appear* fee1ii)|8 tliroug[h rOligioxu ' And j^* 

»•* at^stuted hours* in one Of thergalle- 

ties or the Vatican reserved for Ae pope's private die; < ■ * 
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the best of these tapestrjesy as they 
now appeari are but faint shadows of 
their originals, seven of which, known 
as Raphaers Cartoons, are still pre- 
served in England. Of these, Ri- 
chardson, the only person of his day 
who spolw of these great works in de- 
tail, and in a manner worthy of them, 
with great probability maintains that 
they are calculated to convey a higher 
idea of Raphael's mind, than even the 
frescos in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
But, despite all they hsAre suffered in 
the tasteless hands of the tapestry- 
workers — despite the many and great 
faults of drawing, the faded colouring, 
which has destroyed all harmony and 
keeping, and the hardness of outline 
b^ which the expression is freqjuently 
disfigured even to caricature — despite 
the absence of all that can merely 
ple^e the senses, they yet afford an 
artistic enjoyment so full, so profound, 
that, enchanted by the still Jiving ex- 
cellence, which all these disfigurements 
cannot efface, we only wonder the 
more at the fertility and grandeur of 
Raphael's genius, as seen beneath this 
lowly garb. 

^ The absolute want of all the attrac- 
tions of a careful and finished execu- 
tion, and of other mechanical merit— 
nay, the evident prejudice the very 
spirit of these works has sustained in 
form, expression, and the sensuous 
harmony of the whole — ^yet powerless 
as they have been to destroy their in- 
trinsic excellence, must lead every ob- 
server to the conviction that the true 
merit of a dramatic painting, how 
much soever its mechanical finish 
may delight, must be independent of 
those external advantages and defects 
which have regard merely to the sen- 
suous effect or a work of art. This 
remark, which must often have been * 
forced upoa the student by most of 
Raphael’s works in the Stanze and 
Loggie of the Vatican, and in the 
Farnesina, finds its fullest confirmation 
here. If we compare •the cestbetic 
, merit of these tapestries with their 
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mechanical execution, we must admit 
that, on the one hand, they are 
amongst the most admiraUe— on the 
other, among the most miserable pro- 
ductions of modern art. And if the 
high SDstbetic ei^jovment which every 
renewed study or Raphaers wpi^ 
only makes more complete, the mm*e 
intimate we grow with their spirit, 
be compared with the satisihetion 
afforded by the greatest masterpieces 
of a bold or pleasing pencil, united 
with all the charm of harmonious light 
and colour ; if we weigh the best of 
these tapestries in the balance of 
genuine criticism against the most 
praised of Corregjnoa paintings (con- 
noisseurs will shudder at the compari- 
son !), to each in its kind we must con- 
cede a high degree of excellence ; to 
Correggio the palm for charming the 
senses through the magic harmony of 
his colour ; but our souls, our human 
feeling will do homage to the higher 
merit of Raphael, even in these faded 
tapestries, and award to him the prize 
for beauty.* 

So true is it that every work of art 
which springs fresh from living feel- 
ing, even that of the loftiest and most 
cultivated minds, provided only that 
it bear the genuine impress of nature, 
not that of mere learning or mystical 
obscurity, will speak intelligibly to the 
heart and feelings of every human 
being, we may confidently assert that 
a work of art, and of dramatic paint- 
ing especially, which wants this uni- 
versal intelligibility, this power to 
touch the universal human heart, whe- 
ther by the pure interest of its subject, 
or by its sublimity or its bgauty, has 
signally failed in reaching the true aim 
of all arj. 

The language of the formative arts 
must he universally intellimble, inas- 
much as it rests upon nothing artifi- 
cial or conventional ; it employs signs 
, which are natural and easily compre- 
hended by all, and the most interestiDg 
subjects which lie within their sphere, 
and those which they, from their very 


* Although this conviction is unchanged after a residence in Dresden, where the 
genius of Correggio shines forth in its greatest splendour, it is far from the author's 
desire to undervalue bis great merit, unique in its kind, and which deserves sincere 
respect and admiration. True criticism in art, however, is nothing but the judg- 
ment passed on every work according to the degree of relation in which it stands 
.tp true aim of art. A ,work of art may be very defective, and yet satisfy the 
BiOBiSB demands of art, and, on the contrary, it may he very perfect of Its kind, 
yet leave those higher demands of art unsatisfied. 
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natiiMi can most perfectly express— 
namely^ particular characters and 
states of the mind, as they betray 
themselves by vbible changes in the 
human form, are intelligible to every 
man by means of physiognomical 
and sympathetic instinct. If the 
artist keeps this aim steadily in view, 
and by the aid of well cultivated 
talents, exemplifies it happily in beau- 
tiful creations, his works, even though 
their precise subjects may not he un- 
derstood, will be intelligible in every 
age, to every class, because they are 
the expression of our common human 
nature, which remains one and the 
same, under all the various modifica- 
tions of artificial manners. The uni- 
versal coincides here with the indivi- 
dual so wonderfully, that the language 
of the formative arts may thus almost 
vie with the language of poetry, in 
other respects so superior. 

Poetry in her creations is compelled 
to employ artificial and abstract signs 
which are peculiar to some one people 
only, and ttiat which she can most per- 
fectly express by their aid, are thoughts 
and ideas — in other words, oonoep- 
tions; these the poet clothes in the 
graceful drapery of sentiment and figu- 
rative language, in order to present 
them in a clear and visible form to the 
inner perceptions of others. Works 
of poetry therefore may justly demand 
a higher degree of cultivation and 
elevation of mind in him who assumes 
to enjoy them. This is particularly 
true in periods of high cnltivatiou, and 
they can only be intelligible and attrac- 
tive to the lower classes when their 
stttjects ^re taken out of their own 
where and out of the circle of -their 
daily life. 'The most subl^e ideas 
in Klopstock’s odes, the most admi- 
rable scenes of Schiller's Don Carlos, 
tlkk tnol^t beautiful passages of Goethe's 
Iphigenia, or Tasso, would leave un- 
moved the hearts of the uneducated, 
multitude, because they are to them 
unintelligible. Not so Raphael's Mas- 
iSereof the Innoceuta, bis Paul preach- 
ing at 'Athens, Sorcerer Elymaa 
struok blind, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, fitc. dec. f to every one who 
hoMds them, to the untutor^ peasant 
as to the oul^vated citizen, they are 
alike Intelligible, ^ough the extraordi- 
nary cleameaa rf faction, the woa- 
mfxxl truth of exftfitiiideiu TheyAt 
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and tell their story in ohAraoters 
which could need no interpreter, even 
though the precise event were not 
known to us, and this too without 
sacrificing to this popular interest any 
of the higher demands of art. 

The popular character of Raphael's 
works (a quality very different from 
the common-place which belongs to the 
Dutch school) is justified by the faot, 
that while they satisfy the refined taste 
of the connoisseur by the higher beau- 
ties of style inedmposition, drawing, and 
the judicious combination of the sepa- 
rate parts into an artistic and beautiful 
whole, they touch and delight the un- 
taught mind by the unadorned sim- 
plicity and clearness of the composif 
tion» and the wondrous truth which 
pervades every action and expres- 
sion. 

To suppose that an artist can com- 
pensate by other kinds of excellence, by 
ingenuity and learning, by brilliant 
tints, by unmeaning ornament, and a 
masterly pencil, or even by a passionate 
exuberant fancy, rioting ih over- 
charged composition, for the absence 
of that true and living expression 
which alone makes a dramatic work its 
own interpreter, seems to argue an igno- 
rance of art scarcely needing a refu- 
tation. Indeed, it could hardly be 
credited that such a supposition could 
be made seriously, did not experience 
prove, not merely that the so-called 
connoisseurs, but even that artists 
themselves must be of this opinion, 
since the latter produce works in which 
these false but dazzling qualities pre- 
vail, at the cost of all that is essen- 
tial in which no soul is to be found ; 
whilst all that is teobnical, all. the 
meretricious charm of colour is carried 
to the height of perfection, and the 
* former are ever ready to praise them. 
But never can the charms of mere 
external sensuous beauty and finish 
compensate for the spiritual Ufe of 
natural expression, which is the essem 
tial element of every dramatic rme- 
sentation. Tlhe works of ' Raphael 
afford, as we have already said, the 
plainest proof that all the mere, exter- 
nal merits of a f]ictare,bowem great 
the technical skill they<pree*ippose in 
the painter, however ^desirabie tbsg 
may justly be fi>r a perfect picture, 
still are in themselves neither 
parting, nor UkU tMp 
sufili Iftiporhttoeaato preteudto si^y 
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the went of those qualities which are 
essential and intrinsic. 

In a work of art, the aim of which 
is to delineate man« and in which 
therefore, man in the whole compass of 
the idea, and always^ as an active and 
a sentient being, is necessarily the 
principal subject, no other object, how- 
ever excellent, no other interest should 
make i tself predominant, £ very thing, 
all skill in execution, all science and 
learning, should modestly and unas- 
eumingly give place to She expressive 
md beautiful delineation of the sub- 
ject ; no theatrical grouping, no un- 
meaning effect of beautifully blended 
tints, no juggling play of daszling 
lights and shadows should be allowed 
to bribe the senses at the cost of truth, 
no specious technical skill blind the 
judgment, at the cost of feeling. Pure 
and artless as caught from living 
nature, yet clothed in artistic beauty, 
to satisfy the taste refined through 
the ideal, the picture must penetrate 
to the soul of the spectator, it must 
satisfy the senses, but it must do more 
—it' must also satisfy the spirit ; it 
must harmoniously quicken and de- 
light the mind in all its varied powers. 
If the subject of a picture has no true 
interest, it is powerless to move the 
heart, or elevate the mind and feelings 
above the low sphere of daily life ; 
snch a picture is an aimless work of 
art, unworthy of its name, even were 
it irradiated by the magic light of a 
Correggio, conceived with all the learn- 
ing of a Mengs, and touched by the 
minute pencil of a Denner. It is only 
when a painting appears no longer as 
a work of art, but as nature herself 
arrayed in ideal beauty, that it fulfils 
its true aim, and reaches the true sum- 
mit of art. 

The number of tapestries bearing* 
Raphael’s name, which yearly adorn 
the hall of the Vatican, during the 
solemnization of the festival, amounts 
to one and twenty. It may be doubted 
whether the cartoons for all of them, 
were actually painted by Raphael him- 
self, since no cotemporary writer has 
mentioned their number. We shall, 
however, consider them all his works ; 
for though unequal in merit, none 
altogeUier belie such an origin, and 
oven the worst bear traces, in the com- 
position, of his presidinp^ spirit. For 
meso Raidiaelm^havegiven merely the 
41m dIgMsketeh, which was afterwards 


executed in the fbll siao by his idio- 
lars, more or less injured dirougfa the 
unequal' skill of the tapeairy*workers. 
If, however, we cannot point out with 
oertMDty the precise share which 
Raphael’s own hand has had in these 
works, at least we may endeavour to 
jud^ them oorreetly, on their oem 
merits, independent of the master^e 
name. We subjoin a brief enumendloa 
of their subjects, arranged according 
to our estimate ; but in the further 
progress of this essay, we ehall con- 
fine our remarks exclusively to the 
more excdlent of the series. 

I. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

2* The Death of Ananias. 

8. Paul Striking the Sorcerer Elp- 
mas, blind. 

4, 5, 6. The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, in three tapestries, of whioh 
two only are of distinguished excellenoe. 

7. The people of Lystra offer sacri- 
fice to Paul and Barnabas. 

8. The Resurrection of Christ. 

9. Christ Delivering the keys to the 
Apostle Peter, with the words, Feed 
my Sheep.” 

10. The Adoration of the Three 
Kings. 

I I. Peter and John Healing the 
Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple. 

12. The Miraoulons Draught of 
Fishes. 

13. The Conversion of Paul* 

14. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. 

15. The Presentation of the Infant 
Christ in the Temple. 

16. The Stoning of St. Stephen. 

17 . Christ at table wi(j|i the Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus. 

18. T^be Pouring Out of the Holy 
Spirit. 

19. The Ascension of Christ. 

20. Christ appearing to MaTjj^ Mag- 
dalene, as the Gardener. 

,, 21. Christ Delivering the Souls of 

the Fathers out of Purgatory. 

Without going into a drcsmstantlal 
description of these works, which with- 
out an opportunity for personal exami- 
nation would rather fistigue than bene- 
fit the reader, we shall only enknge 
generally on the pervading sfyle of |Se 
best of the tapestries, and seek :to 
reduce the thoughts devdoped in them 
to fixed principles of orltieim. TMs 
is the only way in whidh orideism on 
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jporlii of afNsftO bo md^ed instr^- 
Aivo, ond wbt in the diffraon of a 
.better vtaete, even in the absence ,of 
the forks j^bemselves. Baphael exe- 
cuted the cartoons for the Upestries^ 
within the three i^t years of his life» 
consequently ;ot a perM when he 
stood at .the .eurnmit. of fais^ artistic 
greetuess^ when^he bad cultivated his 
tai^ to ^ purity of style-^bU power 
of . representation to the fi^edom and 
certainty nrhich dbtinguish the works 
of this >tiine 9 and especially in the 
L<^gie of the Vatican. But it re- 
quires a long »id intimate acquaint- 
ance with his wprkSf and a thorough 
insight into the nature and style of 
dramatic painting (which is scarcely 
to be obtained except irom the study 
of them) to recognise the higher reach 
of genius» more perfect concentration^ 
purer exeeliencei precision, clearness 
in the composition, thematurer beauty 
and more classic style, of these later 
works* whose inner esthetic power is 
too often concealed under the ineffi- 
cient and slovenly execution of his 
seholars. The paintings in the Stanze 
undoubtedly possess essential and ex- 
clusive advantages, not only in their 
greater uze (which in itself neither 
makes a work of art good or bad) 
bul also in their richer composition 
which places the inexhaustible fertility 
of Raphaers genius and true poetic 
spirit in the clearest light ; and in the 
raultUude of admirable heads full of 
li^ and character, no less than in the 
higher and more careful finish, the 
technical skill and studied execution of 
all the parts. But neither fertility of 
invention^ characteristic truth of ex- 
pression, nor technical skill in execu- 
tion, are here the point in question, 
but simply purity of style^ ^in which 
we Cbnfidently maintain that the Stanze, 
on tiff wAoie, are surpassed by the 
L^ie and the Tapestries. 

The style of a work of art is as^ 
independent of the science of the artist 
as of the mechanism of his art. It is 
based on the^ idea of the beautiful, 
which dwells in t|||imagination of the 
artist, which he sdeks to realize in all 
Ida creatione, and which like an organ- 
Umg spirit pervades every part of his 
wiwk, and oombinGS them all into one 
m^cally beautiful wboleb But it 
u tu the three great elements of paint- 
4i!«triBg, and ex* 
preision«*that U more paetlou- 


larly apparent; not gentut, nor acienoe, 
nor imitation form style, but the msthe- 
tio cultivation of the nund, more es- 
pecially of the feelings and imagina- 
tion ; for it is only when the artist has 
a keen perception of the beautiful, and 
is capable of conceiving evei'y olyeet 
in a beautiful form, that it is possible 
for him to exhibit a really beautiful 
style. It is true that natural disposi- 
tion must determine, in the first in- 
stance, the artist’s mode of feeling, 
that the due ‘cultivation of his talents 
requires a correct knowledge of the 
ultimate aims of his art, a choice of 
suitable means, as well as a suitable 
method of applying them, therefore a 
scientific culture of the understanding. 
But it is neither the natural dispo- 
sition of the individual, nor the scien- 
tific culture of his mind alone, but 
the idea of beauty practically developed 
in the imagination, nurtured by the beau- 
tiful in nature and in art, the esthe- 
tic judgmenWin one word, the tastz 
which ultimately determines his style. 
From the style of an artist's works, 
we form our judgment of his taste. 
A thorough knowledge of art, that is, 
technical skill, guided by science, is 
necessary to every artist as a founder 
tion of a solid style, the necessary 
means to successful execution ; for in 
the formative arts, correctness is the 
first *condition of truth and beauty, 
still it is the groundwork only, not 
the ESSENCE of a beautiful style. 
Examples are not wanting in the his- 
tory of art, of men who have poa- 
sessed great knowledge and technicid 
dexterity, but very little taste ; altd of 
others who with very little resd know- 
ledge possessed a high feeling for 
beauty. Examples in which both, 
happily united with a fertile creative 
power, blend together in a pure and 
beautiful style, are far more rare. If 
an artist of decided talent possess the 
necessary knowledge of the technical 
difficulties of his art, and auffioient 
mechanical dexterity to express his 
ideas without effort or constraint, he 
must ^et acquire the capability of 
conceiving objects in artistic beauty$ 
before he can hope to be disUnguish^ 
by a beautiful style. This m the moat 
diffictit step, therefore the last in hia 
artistic education. Here, howevef, 
we must draw a distinction between 
style ^ of and style of 

dhmng t they are esseotiaHy diffe- 
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fiiit And independent of >ftch other, the Anairi^ll' the BljmshSt 
The ilret consistB In the artisticallj Preaching ik- Panh- at»i^ th# hrd- 
beautiful representation or form of the eminently l^eantifhl dn^pery^tlWh^m 
WHOLE, the last in the artistically and many others^' R^Aaei 'lialf not' 
beautiful representation or form of seldom* approached^^ Ulliqile 'grhim 
each BiNOLB object, even in its mi- deur of Michael AngilO^ djihmrkv, 
Autest parts. If, therefore, the style in the roof 'of tne Sktiite 
of an artist or work of art be in The woHcsof tlw Log^elihbwise em 

question, we must take into account In each -of these particulars, 

neither invention, knowledge of art, rable examples of a perfect f^yli'^ln 
technical dexterity, correctness, nor the composition and cast'Of draperv, 
truth, but confine ourselves strictly and will# therefore, ever remain modw 
to the feeling for Jkautyf which of excellence, which can never be too 
unites all these elements into one har- strongly recommended to the student, 
monious whole ; or, in Other words. It is this perfection of excellence, thia 
to the iBsthetic character of the work, classical purity of style, which raise 
else we shall be in danger of confound- the works of the Loggie and the Tape- 
ing genius with taste, style with man- stries above the paintings in the Stauze 
ner, technical correctness with beauty, os a whole ; fOr in single parts we find 
delineation with execution. In these latter such excellence, of 

The practised eye of an artist im- various kinds, as leaves * scarce any 
mediately recognizes the higher excel- thing to be desired^ The sio-called 
lence of style in Raphael's later works. School of Athens, for instance, wHl 
the tapestries particularly, of which always be admired as one of the greatest 
we may give a few examples. First, and most perfect models of pictorial 
in the mirror-like clearness and intel- composition. In truth, in ml these 
ligibilitv of the composition, which at works the divine genius of Raphael 
once* tells its story by the happiest and beams forth ; but in the later ones, 
most significant expression, each part it appears still more formed, more 
reciprocally explaining the other, and matured, more glorified, 
the whole thus making itself perfectly A characteristic difference may be 
clear — as in the Sorcerer Elymas observed between the earlier and later 
struck blind, the ;Death of Ananias, works of Raphael, in the way in which 
Ac, &c. Secondly, in the simplicity he has employed nature fbr his pnr*> 
and wise economy of means, by khich poses, a difference which throws a clear 
a few impressive figures convey a vast light on these remarks, as well ais on 
number of ideas, and the principal the course of his progress in general. 
thought is made distinct and promi- In the earlier frescoes of the Stanze, 
nent, in proof of which we' may in- in which with little action there is a 
stance the Preaching of Paul at Athens, great number of figures in which the 
Thirdly, in the admirable, and to all artist had to show the phystognomioal 
appearance, artless arrangement of the expression, rather than the pathogno- 
figures, as in the Dedication of Peter, mio or minutiee, though lim, feeling. 
Fourthly, in the great truth of the action, aqd sympathy are seen in every 
expression, which always observes the part, as, for instance, in the Dispute 
exact medium of propriety, and guided * of the Sacrament, the School of 
by, an unerring hand, carries grace Athens, the Parnassus, and tlm Mi- 
even along the confines of the highest racle of Bolsena, we find a multitude 
passion, while at the same time it ^of heads which at a glance we per- 
displays In the groups of figures most ceive to he portraits. They are like- 
artfully interwoven, yet preserving all nesses of living persons, taken with 
the beauty of nature, the freedom and all their individuality of form and 
spirit of true genius, — as, for example, character, from actual nature, with the 
the Massacre of the Innocents, ana in most scrupulous fidelity. As yet^ 'Ra- 
the terror of the guai^s at the ap- phael drew from his own frcltngs, onty 
pearance of the risen Christ. Finally, the expreraion of that momentery iMle 
in ^e style of the draperies, which is of the mind which his^ subject 
simple, grand, and pure, rejecting all pened to require. He borrowed nn 
superfluity, but diroosed wi& graceftil characters from nature, and plaieed 
freedom, and displayiiffi the greatest them in appropriate action; heaoe frie 
vifriety in the choioa of the east In speaking truth of expresifloa iff thOiie 
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heads* It was thus that lUphael drew heads of o fuarke^ and oounuou cba- 

from nature herself that rich variety racter, as in the Preaching of Paul 

of individual cWacter, which fills us to the people of Lystra« and the Healing 

with astonishment in his works, and of the Lame MaOi these are invested 

thus he prepared himself for the with such an air of reality^ that we 

highest step of invention* the creation mfght readily suppose them taken from 

of original forms.^ This freuuent in- the life* were it not that with aU their 

troduction of heads, taken from the individuality* the ideal principle of in- 

life, which marks his early careerji and vention every where shines through ^ 

which makes the earliest painting in them. Where the subject does not 

the l^nae* the Dispute* so important require this conformity to nature* we 

a study for artists* is not to be found see great variety* but not the same 

in his later works i yet they are no less sharp, impress of individuality ; and 

distinguished by variety in character when our feelings are principally to be 

and by distinctive expression* In the interested in tbe pathognomic expres- 

Famesina* in the two and fifty com- sion* as in the Heliodorus* the Burning 

partmentsof the Logpfie of the Vatican* of the Borgo, the Massacre of the 

^he Spasimo di Sicilia, in the Trans- Innocents* the Conversion of Saul* 

figuration* &c.* there k no one head the physiognomies are merely appro- 

Which resembles a portrait, and yet priate to the occasion, without claim- 

tbe faces are not less signficant* nor ing our particular attention by their 

less Individual. ^ In the tapestries* cer- distinctive expression of character, 

tainly we do find some heads stamped In these subjects* Raphael seeks to in- 

with so much individuality, they might terest merely through the expression 

readily be taken for portraits ; but it of feeling* and the passing state of the 

requires only a closer inspection* and mind is thus the more clearly and 

a comparison with those in the DIs- forcibly conveyed. He could in this 

pttte, to be convinced that they are way reject the accidental aocompani- 

the creations of an imagination richly ments of ordinary life* without pre- 
stored with the living impress of judice to the truth ; and while be 

nature herself. They want* if we preserved all tbe reality of actual ^ 

may so say, the individuality of the nature, give to his heads a nobler and 

individual, the accidental of real finer character. In cases of strong 

existences which belongs to the for- feeling this is the more necessary* 

mer* and which no doubt gives a more since the vehemence of its expres- 

exact truth* but with it a poverty* a sion in a strongly marked countenance* 

pettiness to the forms* which is alto- readily degenerates into caricature, 

gather opposed to the ideal style of In thus following the traces of his 
dramatic painting, of which Raphael progress*^ we observe how readily 

as yet had not acquired the mastery, l^pboel’s mind adapted itself* with 

By the creative power of his genius* the greatest ease and accuracy* to 

by his familiar intercourse with nature* every object in his path* yet knew how 

by that wonderful truth and clearness to mould it most completely to tbe 

of observation* which enabled him purposes of his art; and how* without 

to seize her finest and most Evanescent subjecting every thing to , the same 

features* he soon acquired the power* formal mode of composition* he 

in thpse gpreat works which seem to from the object itself the rules to 

wing his onward flight* to create for gmide him in its treatment* and carried 

himself the phyuognomicfd character tfaen^ out with all the freedom of 

of his figures with all the variety oi genius. This power belongs only to 

nature* and in the happiest accordance great and versatile genius* which holds 

with every requirement cf his art. all forms at<.command* which in each ^ 

This even in his later individual dase can promp^y seize the 

freseoei in thp ftanze* in the Hello- most appropriate* and can ooigitre 

•dofus* the Attila* the Maas of Bolsena, before the bright mirror of the snvd 

in all of whieh there are heads* both the exact ideal picture of every olm- 

original aud taken , from the life* racter* of, every situation* of every 

eq^ly remarkable for variety and individual* which tbe action may h^ 

pmeot truth. In such of the tapes- pen to require. If genius and cidti- 

teies as Gcmtain .iadlvidnals of . the .^on have pla^d the artist on 
lower ckases* aad thei^re reqtoe lofty aaduoimet iie ruleilnaluri by4iis 
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artf bat not tbe less dojes he pay 
homage to her universal and eternal 
lawsi which, even the free spirit ele- 
vated above the trammels of necessi^, 
can never violate with impunity. To 
this lofifcy eminence Raphael attained 
in his latest period, and on it he stands 
alone. All his predecessors, the great 
Leonardo da Vinci, not excepted, set 
out with the imitation of the real ; the 
principal of their art was the imitation 
of individual truth and beauty in the 
best living models ; their*forms, there- 
fore, never rise above ordinary Hfe^ 
and their characteristic heads are por- 
traits of real persons. Leonardo 
searched into the laws of nature, 
which lie at the foundation of beauty ; 
he had a clear and observant mind, 
and was a great and admirable artist ; 
but he never rose to that universality 
in form, which' is the basis of the art- 
ideal, though his works show that he 
had a presentiment of the higher prin- 
ciple of ideality. Da Vinci, there- 
fore, in the science of art, as well as 
in style, nfarks the transition from the 
ancient to the mod^n period. It was 
the mighty genius of Michael Angelo 
which first burst the bonds in which 
'the imitative principle still held his art 
imprisoned, and raised it up to the 
ideal. But he created his ideal, in ac- 
cordance less with universal laws than 
with his individual feelings, an Ideal 
of wild gigantic grandeur, grounded 
on a profound knowledge of anatomy. 
But the type of his ideal is by no 
means pure, his so-called grandeur is 
too often little more than magnified 
vulgarity, his proportions overstep the 
true measure of beauty, his figures all 
present the same wild grandeur, his 
expression, like his feeling, is fre- 
quently exaggerated in its impetuosity 
and violence ; nor had he at command 
either the characteristic variety, or 
correct measure for the pathognomic 
or the minetic expression. It would be 
dangerous, therefore, to recommend 
him as a model of dramatic painting, 
or generally as a model of style, 
although there may be round among 
works examples of the loftiest and 
bent oflbrts of modem ^ ; but these 
fetm the exception. *un the other 
hand, he is pre-eminently successful in 
diSlineating the sublime, and those cha- 
rters also in which moral grandeUr 
and |diysical power are combined with 
ej^essiou of j^ofouhd thought. 


The grandeur, the powtf , the Are of 
his style cannot fail to inspire minds 
which are similarly oonstithted, and 
Raphael himself is indebted to him 
for a grander and more elevated ideal 
of form, than he imght possibly have 
reached without suen aU example. In 
the frescoes of the Stanae, Kaphaiel 
developed the higher ideal principle 
of his art in all its essential elements^ 
in composition, drawing, expression, 
colour, drapery ; and it is instructive 
as well as interesting to trace from 
painting to painting the rapid yet pro- 
gressive transition, from the circum- 
scribed limits of imitation, to the full 
freedom of the ideal ; to mark, too, 
the ease with which he rose to the 
highest perfection in parts which were 
especially congenial to the bent of his 
genius, in composition, expression, and 
drapery, while, on the contrary, he 
stopped short of this excellence fn 
ideality of form and harmony of co- 
lour. A difference for which it is elU^ 
to account, when we consider the mul- 
titude of works of greater or less im- 
ortance executed by our artist duriug 
is brief career. 

As the expression of the single 
figures in a picture should mark dis- 
tinctly and precisely the passing state 
of the mind in each, so the composi- 
tion of the whole should make us per- 
fectly cognizant of the subject of the re- 
presentation, and the moment of ac- 
tion. Its aim, consequently, is to 
explain itself by the most intellinbte 
representation of the subject in a 
pleasing form. Distinctness and 
beauty are the essential elements of 
every pictorial composition-^distinot- 
nesB for the development of the mean* 
ing^beaqty to satisfy the Judgment 
and the taste. How these two essen- 
tial requirements may be satisfied in 
every uiven case, no precise^ rule, ltd 
prescribed formula, can be laid down. 
•The rule for each individual composi- 
tion roust be drawn from the nature 
of the subject, with strict regard tb 
these general laws of clearness 
beauty, by tbe well cultivated 
ment of the artist. All other 
scriptions or maxims would but injiotw. 
the truth and naturalness of thC wOrM,^ 
would bow the free genius of tbe mrt^ 
ist under the yoke of method, 'and 
him to solve a problem by meefaaoidat 
skiilf which should be scived only % 
the tthfetterdd power of ifetHus. ' Bf 
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dttce a correct cornpositioni strictly in 
accordance with academic method^ but 
never could he by these means repre* 
sent an action artistically— that it^ as 
an organic whole* developed from its 
earliest germ. *rhere are* indeed* 
certain rules of arrangement* but they 
point to what the artist must avoid 
rather than to what he has to do. 
An entire composition* a single group 
may be very ingeniously constructed* 
and combined according to technical 
rules, but it can then only be appro- 
priate and beautiful* when its form is 
that which most naturally corresponds 
to the represented action* when it 
gives a true* artless* yet artistic ex- 
pression of it. For here* as in all the 
'fine arts* truth and nature are the 
basis of beauty— not the common* ac- 
tual* therefore accidental nature — but 
that which springs from the essence of 
the subject* and therefore is the neces- 
wry s without these* all art is but an 
idle* empty delusion. 

Whether a composition should be 
pyramidid or circular* conicid or clus- 
tered* convex or concave in its group- 
ing* symmetrically disposed or equally 
glanced* combined according to the 
rules of counterpoint or chiar’oscuro* 
arraoged theatrically or naturally, 
whether it should borrow its effects 
from accidental light or repoussoir 
foregrounds* must be left to the deci- 
sion of the academical professors and 
pedantic connoisseurs. All these 
modes of treatment may* under certain 
circumstances* be appropriate and 
beautiful ; they may* howevw* under 
others* Jbe unsuitable and defective. 
No one can deny that the form of a 
pyramidal group is pleasing to the 
eye* that a symmetrical arrangement 
promotes unity* that contrast gives t 
variety^ &c. ; we only insist that Uiese 
things are not to be regarded as the 
essence of pictorial composition* but 
as the^ technical means* by which the 
sBsthetic aim of the representation may 
be most completely attained. As such 
let idiem be ui^ os each case may re- 
q|dre or allow ; %ut never let them be 
TOvated into the very object of the 
picture. Pure taste demands nature* 
truth, beauty, and is indifferent to the 
ferm under which they appear. We 
find, it is true, examples of all these 
teodes of treatfli^ in lOie works of 
«aidiael,%ut ^ ^stenudi- 


cidly nor designedly introdiieed. Where 
they do ajipear, thej ^ther arise out 
of the nature of the subject itself* or 
have been only employed by the artist 
where they lend a new grace to the 
representation* without prejudice to 
its true expression. The composition 
of the Miracle of Bolsena, the group 
of Archimedes in the school of Athens* 
of the Heliodorus* of the Joshua in the 
Loggie* all are models of beautiful 
pyramidal grouping. In the Battle of 
Constantine^in the Heliodorus* in the 
Massacre of the Innocents* in the Re- 
surrection of Christ* we find admirable 
examples of intertwined grouping. 
The Dispute of the Sacrament* the 
School of Athens* the Heliodorus* the 
Death of Ananias* the Adoration of 
the Magi* the pouring out of the Holy 
Spirit* dec., all of them exhibit an 
arrangement and distribution of the 
whole* which are designedly symme- 
trical* for the nature of the subjects 
in these cases required or permitted 
this pyramidal grouping so favourable 
to beauty— this entwined or^'symmetri- 
cal arrangement. ^ 

But a far greater number of Ra- 
phaeFs compositions exhibit none of 
these canons of art — none of the 
favourite group form, and they are not* 
on this account* less expressive or less 
beautiful. We shall name but a few of 
the most excellent and striking among 
the Tapestries : the Preaching of Pam 
at Athens— the Dedication of Peter— 
the Sacrifice at Lystra — the Conver- 
sion of Saul — the Stoning of St. 
Stephen ; and in the Loggie* Abraham 
Journeying with his Family— the 
Finding of Moses — ^the Worship of 
the Calf, &c. &c. In these* and 
many others of Raphael’s paintings* 
no trace is to be found of the pre- 
scribed art of OTOuping and composi- 
tion* but merefy a clear* unartificiid* 
yet nlways pictorially beautifhl re- 
presentation of the subject 

In all the works of Raphael* vtre 
cannot fail* to recogniae true art and 
aptitude of^ arrangement ; still less 
the free and versatile power of a 
genius* which* .unfettered by the con- 
straint of rule and method* ImCws how 
to adapt its^to the universal lawa of 
the true and the beautlfiil ; pUre* 
true feeling of the artist* which never 
does viole^e to nature* but arrimg^B 
his compositions with a simplidty i£in 
her and* at Hie eattBS Haie* 
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vkh the beautji which should ever be 
the attribute of art. 

Every thing which is complicated, 
when reduced to unity, must be sub* 
mitted to arrangement, and adopt some 
definite form. The more precisely an 
idea is seized, the more clearly the 
image corresponding to it floats be- 
fore the mind — the better arranged, 
the more life-like and happy will the 
representation of it be ; and to an 
imagination inspired by the feeling for 
the beautiful, it is as impossible to 
conceive an image without beauty, as 
it is to a philosophic head to pursue a 
train of thoughts without order and 
connection. 

The genius of Raphael united both 
in an eminent degree ; hence, nothing 
is more easy than to find in his com- 
positions beautiful artistic grouping; 
nothing more easy than to discover in 
every part wisdom, deep thought, 
arrangement, symmetry, contrast, equi- 
librium, and ever^ other evidence of 
understanding, guided by taste. But 
this is also the reason, that those who 
can form no conception of the creative 
power of true genius, whose prosaic 
temperament stifles every impulse of 
4he imagination, see and admire in 
Raphaers works, not the sublime 
power of his genius, but only his 
technical dexterity. The judgment 
of the artist must certainly weigh# de- 
sign, and arrange, the plan of the 
whole, and his technical will must be 
exercised to carr^ it out ; but all this 
is insufficient without the creative 
genius which embodies the thought in 
a suitable form, and breathes into it 
life, soul, and character. If the idea 
of the whole has not dwelt in the 
imagination of the artist before the 
arrangement of the parts, his work 
can never produce a lively impression 
on the imagination of others. And 
hence it arises, as has before been 
remarked, that the art of composition, 
that is, the artistic form of a pictorial 
work, can as little be leai;nt or taught 
by precise rules, as anyjother branch 
of art which mainly lepends upon 
fl^nius. The invention of a picture 
in correspondence with the original 
idea, as well as the cbasHoter, expres- 
sion, and life, is the work, not of 
understanding, but of genius. No 
beaten academic path, no school-taught 
correctness in composing, no nice 
a^ttstment of waxen pnppeis, under 
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the magic inftuenoe of artificial illumi- 
nation, can supply the want of real 
talent for composition, wibioh im- 
peratively demands both originality of 
invention, and power of plastic repre- 
sentation. 

Of all the modeifli artists, Raphael 
has most perfectly fulfilled the first 
great law of all dramatic painting, 
namely, to combine the greatest dis- 
tinctness with pictorial beauty of re- 
presentation. He attains tms dis- 
tinctness, by presenting, with classic 
severity, the essentials, only of his 
subject, in simple arrangement, and 
in the most favorable point of view— 
the expression of each individual 
figure, even to the most trivial acces- 
sory, is as precise and clear, as the 
representation of the whole; so that 
it may with truth be affirmed, that 
in Raphaers maturer productions, 
there is not a movement in his drape- 
ries — not a fold, which has not its 
natural motive. This luminous dis- 
tinctness is united to agreeable forms 
with the greatest apparent anlesuess ; 
and the serene grace, the life-breath- 
ing beauty, which, like a reflection of 
his own rich and lovely spirit, are 
poured out over the world, give to his 
works that irresistible charm which 
captivates the more powerfully the 
oftener they are studied, the more inti- 
mately we are familiarized with them* 
The inexhaustible fulness of their 
meaning, unfolds itself only degre^ 

to the soul ; and with ever-rising 
ration, we discover the unfathomable 
depth beneath the transparent surface 
— the sublimity of genius clothed in 
child-like simplicity. 

The taste which prevails in Raphael's 
draperies, was originally grounded on 
the 8tylc*of his predecessor^ which 
though, in essentials, good, natural, 
and well adapted to painting, was 
yet stiff and nearly destitute of beauty. 
The great merit of their drapery, was 
^ts artless simplicity, a judicious, if 
not always beautiful choice^ motived 
by the attitude and movement, and a 
decided, although still too straight, 
sharp, and angular cast of the fmds. 
The pure feeling for nature, , which 
guided these old painters so surely by 
the way of truth, to the higher, but jet 
undiscovered aim of their art, had al- 
ready laid the foundation for agood s^te 
in this branch of painting. Alre^y 
in the pictures of Giotto# tile troe^re- 
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storer of modem paintings we find 
draperies so excellent in their dis- 
position, as to shame the heavy and 
obtrusive failures of Correggio, Ba- 
roccio, and the Bolognese school, as 
well as the vicious taste of Pietro da 
Cortona, Bernini,<^nd their numerous 
and still more faulty imitators. 

This elder style had, by degrees, im- 
proved in the draperies of Massaccio, 
Mantegna, Perugino, Luca Signorelli, 
Leonardo da Vinci, till FraBartolomeo, 
but more especially Michael Angelo, 
began, at length, to treat this de- 
partment of th^e art with a true per- 
ception of its power. Their style 
however, with all its wonderful gran- 
deur, had too little variety and free- 
dom, fully to satisfy the demands of 
taste for every kind of composition. 
Michael Angelo banished the acciden- 
tal almost wholly from his draperies, 
and retained in each particular cast, 
merely those folds and breaks which 
were absolutely necessary. His dra- 
peries therefore, though certainly 
grand, were never in the same degree 
beautiful, for the beauty of drapery 
consists precisely in the union of the 
necessary with the accidental. It was 
Raphael who carried the style of dra- 
pery to the highest purity it has 
reached in modern tiroes — a purity, 
however, which was maintained by 
his immediate scholars only; after 
them the beautiful style of drapery 
disappeared from modern art. 

It is by no means easy to form a 
dear conception of what constitutes 
a beautiful drapery, since the idea itself 
is so indefinite, — the choice, the form, 
the oast so arbitrary, the texture of 
the mata’ials so varied. Still more 
difficult, nay nearly impossible, is it 
to express the idea in words, since it 
is only by the study of the actual mo- 
dels that it can be acquired and deve- 
loped. This vagueness in an idea 
which is to serve as a foundation for 
beauty, this variety of material, the^ 
difficulty in the choice of all the possi- 
ble folds, in which chance always plays 
its part, and easily masters the unde- 
cided taste of thllartist, in some mea- 
sure accounts for the vaHous, often 
tasteless manners, which have pre- 

£ d in this branch of painting since 
time of Raphael* Owing to the 
taut luming at some new and 
agreeable manner# the true notioil<rf 
good 4rapery, bo^ in |iainting.and 


sculpture, with the feeling for natural- 
ness of representation generally, was 
entirely lost, though examples are so 
abundant in the antique sculpture and 
in the works of the older painters, 
that it retjuires nothing but an unpre- 
judiced mind to recognize it in them 
at a glance. 

A close imitation of every material 
and every fold, from nature or the 
mode, Imay certainly be called natural, 
but is not for this reason necessarily 
beautiful, or .adapted to fulfil the de- 
mands of art. These last are not to 
be satisfied by the mere necessity for 
clothing, because it is the province of 
art to express the semblance only, and 
because beauty, not utility, pre- 
scribes her highest law. In works, 
whose very groundwork is the princi- 
ple of individual imitation, the utmost 
truthfulness in the expression of ma- 
terial and costume must be observed, 
nay even a tasteless costume may, in 
such a case, please, by the perfect 
truth of imitation. In delineations of 
actual common nature, we neither look 
for nor miss the beauty of ideal, dra- 
pery. High dramatic painting, on the 
contrary, which in its representations 
follows the ideal principle, should re- 
ject all the mere individualities, which 
remind us of common life, and should, 
by higher ideal truth, supply the truth 
of mere imitation. W e can as little 
tolerate a mere imitation of particular 
fabrics and materials in works of this 
class as an actual portrait, and as we 
demand in them ideal individuality of 
form and character, so also we demand 
ideal drapery; in other words* dra- 
pery which does not express any par- 
ticular fabric, but only the idea of 
drapery in general ; whether it be cot- 
ton or wool, silk or satin, velvet or 
plush, &c. &c., is immaterial to us* 
He will still have sufficient scope for 
variety, since, in accordance with his 
subject, it may be coarse or fine, heavy 
or light, simple or rich, and of all pos- 
sible colours.^, Farther, as the manner 
in which ther^folds break depends so 
much on th^ particular qualify of the 
material, the high style of dramatic 
painting is exempt from the necessity 
of observing^hese distinctions* It 
merely seeks, with the general notion 
of drapery as its gretindwork, the ideal 
of the most beautifhl folds ; the oast 
must, in each case, be determined 1:^ 
the choice of the artist# ntfd the 
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ohanical laws of weight and motion. 
The costume prescribes the form and 
arrangement of the drapery« as well as 
its kind. The more variety it allows, 
the less it conceals the form ; and the 
more play it allows the fancy, the more 
favourable it will be to the great end 
of art, whirh is to present to the eye 
as much of the beauty of the form and 
movement as the indispensable use of 
drapery will permit. The artist, 
therefore, must seek so to combine the 
two, that neither the ccgitours of the 
figure may be too much concealed by 
the drapery, nor the drapery appear 
to cling to and confine the figure, from 
too strong a marking. It is the union 
of these two essentials which consti- 
tutes the ideal of a drapery perfect 
in its adaptation to the great aims of 
art. But the requirements of painting 
differ somewhat from those of sculp- 
ture. In the drapery of the former, 
masses must prevail ; in the latter, the 
form be more carefully attended to. 

Raphael's works contain, almost 
without exception, a much greater 
number of draped than undraped 
figures. Not that he shunned the 
latter — though the severely correct 
drawing which they demand was not 
his strongest point ; but because the 
former were more in unison with the 
religious nature of the subjects he 
usually had to treat. Hence there is 
no large work of his in existence, 
excepting the Fable of Pysche, in the 
Farnesina, which entirely consists of 
naked figures ; and these, as well as 
the unclothed or half naked figures in 
the Incendio, in the Victory of Leo 
over the Turks at Ostia, and in the 
Loggie, confirm our assertion that 
Raphael’s greatest strength did not 
lie in the complete understanding and 
drawing of the ideally beautiful form, 
and that his style in drapery is propor- 
tionably more pure than in the nude. 
To prevent this misconception we will 
explain our meaning further. A won- 
derful variety in individual forms and 
and characteristic expiession, may 
readily be conceded tofRaphael, hut 
not great force in the drawing of the 
naked ; at least his excellence in this 
department is not so gaeat as in the 
former. The foundation of this va- 
riety, combined with individuality in 
ciharacter and expression, is to be 
found in the natural bent of his ge^ 
nius, which was admirably adapted for 
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this kind of excellence. Strength in 
drawing, on the contrary, depends on 
a thoroughly well-grounded knowledge 
of the human frame, and on the ideal 
purity of the type or model which the 
artist has created in his imagination. 
In this part of his tftt, Raphael stands 
as much below Michael Angelo, as be 
is above him in the other. On Ra- 
phael, the appearance of soul in cha- 
racter, temperament, and action, ap- 
pears to have operated most strongly ; 
on Michael Angelo, on the contrary, 
the grandeur of form in contour and* 
expression. It was only after much 
study that Raphael succeeded in pro- 
ducing forms of grand ideal beauty 
with certainty and freedom ; nay, they 
are rarely to be met with in his works, 
BO strictly correct and pure, as per- 
fectly to satisfy the demands of art. 
His power lies pre-eminently in ex- 
pression. Michael Angelo, though 
the boldest and most learned master 
of drawing, and, at the same time, the 
greatest sculptor which modern art 
has produced, could never, perhaps, 
by any length of study, have attained 
to that power which Raphael, by this 
happy organization of his mind, so 
easily made his own-.-the power of 
giving with perfect truth and beauty, 
the pi’ecise and appropriate expression 
to every shade of character, to every 
state of mind, to every stage of action, 
from the lightest impulse of feeling, 
to the most vehement storm of pas- 
sion. Michael Angelo's talent was 
pre-eminently adapted to form and 
attitude — none was too difficult for 
him; of this his Last Judgment af- 
fords numberleBs examples. He had 
more fire and boldness, a mof^ soaring 
imagination than Raphael, who, on 
the othA* hand, possessed greater 
, depth of feeling, more fulness and 
more universality. As the creator of 
symbolic forms, M. Angelo was un- 
rivalled — as the dramatic painter, Ra- 
*phael. Thus each of these art heroes 
had his stronger and his weaker side, 
according to the bent of his genius, 
and it is only by duly honouring both, 
we can justly estimate the true great- 
ness of either. To return firom this 
digression. In the Sfanze we find 
a multitude of excellent draperies. 
The exquisite feeling which breathes 
in every work of otir artist, end 
lends life and grace even to the 
lifidess, is here viable in sneh a woii« 



drouB iertility of inventioiij such ever- 
variedf and yet always pleasing cast of 
drapery^ that had he possessed no other 
merit, this alone would have stamped 
him as one of the greatest and most 
admirable of artists. But taken as a 
whole, his style «f dfapery has not 
there reached the pure simplicity and 
grandeur of fold which it attained in 
the LoggieandtaTOstries. There is still 
to be found mucn that is redundant, 
unintelligible, and confused — much that 
the understanding finds it difficult to 
account for. In its rich abundance, 
it still contains much of the accidental 
which detracts from simplicity, and 
still bears traces of the poverty and 
meagreness of the older schools. 
These remarks, however, apply only 
to the earlier works in the Stanze ; the 
later — the Heliodorus, Incendio, &ec — 
are already distinguished by a simpler 
and grander style. We may form 
some judgment of the degree of gran- 
deur and ideality attained in Baphaers 
draperies, by comparing them with 
those of Michael Angelo, in the arches 
and triangular compartments on the 
roof of the Sistine Chapel. We do 
not mean, however, by any means to 
assert that Raphael's draperies should 
have been similar to these ; on the 
contrary, their severe simplicity, their 
abstract grandeur, so appropriate to 
the greatness and earnestness of 
these ideal and symbolic creations, 
would be highly inappropriate to 
the beautiful style of Raphael’s dra- 
matic and historic representations. 
Beautiful, indeed, his draperies always 
are— nay, more beautiful than those of 
any artist before or since ; but in the 
Stanze they are not always as pure 
AND SIMPLE as the ideal style demands. 

It is in the Loggie that tho drapery 
of our artist first displays the simple, 
pure, and grand cast, which prevails 
also in the tapestries, particularly in 
the Charge to St. Peter, the Elymas, 
Ananias, in the ^Preacldng of Paul,^ 
and Stoning of Stephen, £c. These 
works, therefore, are ' particularly 
adapted to eive a true idea of picto- 
rially heautimlHrapery, and serve as 
correct guides in this uncertain and 
difficult department of art. This is 
attributed to the greater clear- 
ness and simplicity in We motive, to 
the purer taste ox the cast as weU as 
fol^ S and we observe in them the 
stiu higher preoWon to which Rsfihael 


had attained in his jdeal of beautiful 
drapery. (Without this pretfision, ih 
our notion, neither a pure model of 
style, nor a correct judgment can be 
formed. By its aid the artist, with a 
sure hand, keeps the accidental in 
constant subjection to the principal 
aim, and the connoisseur learns to 
judge as correctly of the changeful 
beauty of a fold, as the more settled 
beauty of a figure, framed for a spe- 
cific purpose. But this ideal is by no 
means limited to any particular form ; 
it must adapt* itself, in every case, to 
the movements of the figure, and to 
the cast of the drapery which covers 
it. To form a really beautiful drapery, 
the necessary must appear uncon- 
strained — the artificial, natural — the 
accidental, appropriate.) It is won- 
derful, indeed, how completely Raphael 
has mastered this ideal— with what 
variety and purity he has rendered it. 
Among the countless figures in his 
works, no two, perhaps, are draped 
in precisely a similar manner, just as 
among his heads no two a^e exactly 
the same. If we go through every 
painting in the Stanze, more especially 
the School of Athens, the Parnassus, 
the Heliodorus, Incendio, &c. &c. — if 
we study with this especial purpose, 
the best works of the Loggie and Tapes- 
tries, and the paintings in the Farne- 
6ina,,we are amazed at the endless fer- 
tility, the exhaustless variety, which 
Raphael has displayed even in this 
lifeless department of his art. But 
his genius shows itself in a still more 
striking light, when we observe that 
with all this variety, his figujps and 
drapery are always in perfect hiurmony 
with each other, always designed and 
formed as a perfect and natural whole, 
that all their beauties appear so unde- 
signed and familiar that the eye wan- 
ders long over them, and dwells^ upon 
them, rejoicing in«their number, almost 
without consciously realizing their pre- 
sence. So unassuming, so true, so in 
harmony with itself is every work of 
this great arliist. 

The spirit Raphael, ever striving 
after perfection, marked with heedful 
care every object which could bear 
him onward /p this aim. His whole 
life was an ever progressive study; 
nay, he sought to learn from all ^no 
possessed great artistic merit, wi^Qut 
aervUely leering to the manner uf 
any, though many of his earlier work^ 
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Lis Madonnas especially, betray the 
type of Perugino’s school. • It is only 
thus we can explain the harsh judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo, that Raphael 
was an artist, not by nature, but by 
study. His impetuous and ardent 
spirit misunderstood the tranquil power 
which moved the serener mind of 
Raphael, for in truth tliis flexibility 
of spirit which assimilated every 
excellence to itself, this pure feeling 
for nature which so faithfully mirrored 
every object, glorifled as^it were, by 
the beauty of his own mind, were the 
rarest gifts ho had received from 
nature. From her he drew the 
variety, the truth, the life of his works ; 
from the .antique, the pure feeling 
for beauty which distinguished tho 
Greeks. From Leonardo da Vinci, 
Fra Bartolomeo, and Michael Angelo, 
he acquired science, harjnony, gran- 
deur of style. The most accomplished 
scholars of the day, a Bembo, a Cas- 
lilione, a Hibbiena, with whom he lived 
in closest friendship, assisted him with 
their knowledge of classic history and 
fable, AS many clever artists lent their 
aid with their pencil to embody his 
many beautiful ideas. But the genius 
i^which adapted this wealth of material 
to its own masterly creations, which 
selected, arranged, ^inspired them with 
the bright fulness of life, was all his 
own. The influence of other mpids 
may indeed he traced in many of bis 
works, but he was too independent, 
too fervent a worshipper of nature to 
stoop to a borrowed manner. It 
seems as if he would only try how his 
spirit would appear clothed in a foreign 
garb, but in every change he still is 
Raphael, still shines forth, himself en- 
riched with new perfections. In the 
tapestry^for instance, which represents 
the Adoration of the Magi, we find 
clear traces of Albert Durer’s manner, 
whose works had about this time be- 
come known to him, and whose genius 
and artistic merit he appreciated so 
highly, that he hung up in his studio 
a portrait of the German ac!ist, painted 
^ and presented by himsejP, and sent 
Durep his portrait in return. In taste, 
Raphael had nothing to learn from 
Durer; his own was grater, purer, 
and more beautiful, but the true and 
profound feeling for nature which 
distinguished the German artist, must 
have struck him forcibly, and might 
easily awaken a desire to attempt some- 
^^ 0 L. XXVI.^No. 156. 


thing in the same style and manner to 
testify his personal respect for the 
artist. In order to give a rich appear- 
ance to his draperies, notwithstanding 
their simplicity, Raphael, where it was 
suitable, liked to introduce embroidery, 
worked borders, as well as shot, and 
pretty coloured draperies. This kind 
of embellishment is frequently em- 
ployed in the tapestries ; for instance, 
in the Adoration of the Kings, the Pre- 
sentation, the Resurrection. In sub- 
jects of this class they form a happy 
means of combining eastern splendour 
with good taste, and of making the 
picture gorgeous and stately without 
sacrificing the beauty of form. The 
eye prefers these old world adornments 
when introduced with taste, to the 
gaudy and glistening silks just taken, 
it would seem, from the mercer's stores, 
with which modern artists are wont to 
load and bedizen their figures. Ba* 
phael had the good fortune to number 
amongst his scholars some who pos- 
sessed a peculiar talent for this part of 
their art, and treated it with spirit and 
taste. Porin del Vaga, Polidore, and 
Giovanni da Udine particularly distin- 
guished themselves in this department, 
and also in the arabesques and mo- 
nochromatic scenes from the life of 
Leo X., which serve as frameworks to 
some of the tapestries— -a species of 

ornament much in vogue, and well 
suited to the state of art at that day. 
These arabesques deserve attention on 
account of some very gpraceful ideas 
conceived with true classical feeling. 
The Four Seasons represented by Genu, 
who exemplify the joys of Love, of the 
Harvest, of Summer, and the sternness 
of Winter, in happy moments, and also 
the Three Fates, give to these appa- 
rently aimless sports of fancy a mean- 
ing full of sense and feeling. 

As this sketch makes no pretension 
to embrace all the characteristics of 
Raphael’s genius, but merely attempts 
an estimate of his artistic power, as 
revealed in the tapestries, it can touch 
only on those points of ezoellence in 
which these works are models for the 
cultivation of taste— namely, Ezraes- 
sion. Style of Composition, and Dra- 
pery. The other conditions necessary to 
a perfect and pictorialJy beautiful work 
of art, they fulfil too little to detain ^ 
us. The drawing of the contours, 
tlie rounding of the forms, j^have 
sufered so materiaUy through, the 
2a 
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ignorance of the tapestry workers and 
. the fading of the colours, that it would 
be as unjust to blame the artist for 
these defects, as for the general want 
of harmony and keeping. In a picture 
they would be repulsive; here we 
tolerate them, because they appear lo 
be unavoidable, and the excellence of 
the works delights us even in this 
lowly garb. Despite the exceedingly 
bard and often faulty outline in tlie 
heads and figures, we can see a [per- 
vading gratideur of style in the 
forms, and can recognize, even under 
the servile execution, the touch of 
that master hand, which obeyed with 
such happy facility the dictates of 
an imagination tilled with the ideal of 
beauty. 

The cartoons now in England are 
numbered in the list of the tapestries 
already given — 1, 2, 8, 7, 9, 11, 12; 
they are painted on paper, in distem- 
per, in the manner customary with 
Kaphael in his fresco paintings, the 
colours laid on with a full broad pen- 
cil, and the lights as well as shadows 
finished by hatching. He loft the 
ground, animals, architecture, and 
other accessories to be painted by his 
scholars. The control over the exe- 
cution of the tapestries was entrusted 
to two Flemish artists, Michael Coxis 
and Bernard Von Orley, who hud 
studied in Rome under Raphael, and 
were returning at this time to their 
native land. But the cartoons were 
never returned to Rome with tiic 
tapestries, and it is uncertain whether 
they remained in the hands of the 
workers or of the artists. More than 
a hundred years after, seven of them 
came to»light in England, where they 
were found in a very neglected condi- 
tion, in company with several pictures 
by Titian, Giulio Romano, and others, 
which formed the great collection of* 
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King Charles 1. at Whitehall. Each 
cartoon, for the convenience of the 
tapestry workers, had been cut length- 
ways into four or five strips, and in 
this state they remained, until they 
were sought for after the Revolution, 
when they were found rolled up in an 
old chest. Richardson the elder saw 
them in this condition. After his time, 
they were preserved with more care ; 
they were strained on linen, and the 
injured jiarts carefully restored. Wil- 
liam and Mary had a gallery built for 
them lit Hampton Court, their ori- 
ginal destination. The remaining 
cartoons are probably lost for ever, 
as several fragments of the Massacre 
of the Innocents, smeared and injured 
by oil colour, were carried to England 
from the Netherlands in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The elder 
Ricli.irdson had, by degrees, collected 
about fifty of such shreds of heads, 
arms, legs, feet, hands, drapery, &c.; 
these were principally pieces of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, the Ado- 
ration of the Wise Men, the Resur- 
rection, &c. &c. The person of whom 
Richardson purchased them, told him 
that the cartoons had been thus cut 
up by a family in which they were an ^ 
heir-loom, in order better to divide 
them amongst several children. Re- 
petitions of many of the tapestries 
were formerly to he found in France, 
England, Spain, Mantua, and Milan, 
and it is very probable that many 
copies of the whole collection were in 
existence. It is easy to believe that 
Raphael’s tapestries would be cele- 
brated every where, and that as the 
taste for this kind of deeorauon for 
palaces and churches was universal, 
they would be often copied. The 
cartoons have been frequently en- 
graved, with more or less success. 


RaphaePs 


— - ■ - ■ — 

We mav perhaps take a future opportunity of adding some remarks on the 
Bulijects chosen by Raphael, and of examining bow fhr they fulfil, in this respect 
also, the necessary conditions of pictorial art. — Trantlakor* 
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POETICAL REMAINS Of THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY.— NO. V. 

• • 

** Thou liaBt left Borrow In tliy song, 

A voice not loud but deep ; 

The glorluuB bowcre of earth among, 

How often didst thou weep I 

“ Where eouldst thou fix on mortal ground 
TJiy tender thoughtP and hlgJi? 

Now peace the M'oinan’s heart hath found 
• Aud joy the iwet’p eye,”— 

Mbs. Hbu AB f. 

[A TOUCHING little poem in our fifth number of these Remains has so pre-occu<« 
pied our mind, at our present writing, that we cannot choose but recur in some 
degree to the thoughts it has brought with it. We yield the more readily to 
the impulse, since we cannot say that the theme itself is at all alien to these in- 
troductory observations. The poem wc allude to is the second, and its sub- 
ject the fate of Genius in the world. While the Gifted, infinitely above all 
others, would appear the most formed for, as they are the most susceptible of 
happiness, a mournful doom seems mostly allotted them ; and their joys are 
rare in occurrence, and even then transient as sun-glimpses breaking through 
rain-clouds. There can he little question hut that the elements of this infe- 
licity may be found within, in the refined organization which at once brings 
with the higher habits of Thought, while at the same time by so doing it pro- 
per tionahly unfits its possessor for much of the ordinary routine of common life. 
The lofty enthusiasm, the unworldly s)>ocu1ations in which Genius loves to 
indulge, are but poor weapons for the daily battle ; and here in consequence 
(it finds itself continually worsted by cold sagacity, or prudent selfishness, 
or even by the patient plodding of talentless industry. Its own strivings, 
again, after Ideal Beauty, create an unrest fatal to bosom-peace ; for the 
equability of feeling necessary for this best of gifts is lost, and with it 
perishes that possession for ever. . Praise is less coveted than appreciation, 
yet we find the life of Genius to be often a hidden one, full of anxious 
labour, and this unreturned, if not unobserved by others. Applause draws 
nigh with laggard steps, and sometimes comes nut at all until it is too late 
either to gratify or excite. A mightier hand puts dowm the Dreamer’s 
master-passion, and the cold car of Death is closed against the tributes 
which flow spontaneously from even national regard. 

How much sadder this life of disappointment, when we view it falling to 
the lot of woman! At no time in the history of our country Wta the 
female Mind so continuously exercised as in our own day; and have we no 
tokens that this very exercise has incurred, with too many, a fearful sacri- 
fice ? The Italian poet lamented for his country, that she possessed 

Dono infeliue di bcllczza," 

which attracted the invader, and enslaved her children. The loveliest women 
of our acquaintance we have known to be the most miserable in after- 
life; and so universal has been the rule, that we could widen the 
range of the poet’s adage, 4ind almost pronounce beauty of form and figure 
unhappy possession. St> too Talent, which is no other than Intellectual 
Beauty, seems too often a heavy dower. The temptation to write is so strong 
and constant, and so easy of ^i/ecution, as to be almost irresistible. The writings 
appear, they may be read ahd praised ; but anxiety and weariness are insum- 
cient requital. This public applause, even when it is found, seems out of 
place with the feminine character ; and more blessed far is She, whose 
thoughts have never wandered outside the hallowed ground of home — who 
has never asked one approving eye beyond those beneath her own paternal 
roof-tree. 
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But our most valued countrywomen inquire, .should they study nought 
beyond the Coohery-book and (Jardener's Calendar? — the housewife and 
its mysteries? By no means. Cultivate your taLnts, you cannot do so 
overmuch. Learn to think. Study nature ; and in His works forget not 
the Author. Read, if you will, poetry and romance — not waywardly, but 
such as your fs^hers, brothers, or Imsbands wili give you. Do all these 
things, but — do not choose, do not follow the pen. Prefer the domestic to 
the literary career 5 in the former you w ill find hap^ness, in the latter, 
not at all. The path of literature wc do not think was intended for female 
footsteps. It places a woman in a false, we had almost said, an unnatural posi- 
tion. It shows her striving to be known to the world — to be brought to 
the lip, and made the theme of discussion or detraction, or envy, or praise, 
to be admired, in short, albeit it is from her wrUings. This is not the 
portion we would give you; nor the portion you ought to desire on your 
own account. ^^Les femmes doiveiit peiiser,’ wrote one of yourselves, *‘qu*il 
est dans cette carricre bien jiieu de sorte qui puissent valoir la plus obscure 
vie d’une femme aimee ct d'une mere heiueuse.’* 

We have heard the lamented friend, whose writings follow, utter the 
very same sentiments ; and have the less scruples, for this reason, in giving 
our judgment here.] 


I. ICILIA. 

“ Man'fl love in of inan’d life a tlihif? ftparl ; 

’Ti<3 woman's whole cxislcnu’/’ 

IlY'ltON. 

Her brow all bare ; her raven tresses twined 
From that fine forehead, and wreathed up behind 
With strings of Orient pearl ; her graceful wrist 
Circled with diamonds, pure as dew-drops kissed 
By summer moonlight — e very liirih attired 
So richly that the coldest heart had fired 
In gazing on lier perfect loveliness — 

Fair Leonora sate. Her mirror stood 
Before her, and with half-shut sleepy eyes 

She viewed her bc.iiily and her costly dress. 

Her heart lost in fair dreams of witcheries 
This night to be achieved. The crimson blood 
Rose brightly in her cheek — 'twas near the hour 
When all this beauty should appear with power 
To charm all gazers in the festival — 

The lovely night-vstar of her noble hall. 

Oh, very beautiful the lady w^as. 

So pure the blood tnat flowed through every limb. 
Thro* whose clear veins no vulgar stream might pass. 
The pride of its nobility to dim I 
The only child — the Ij^st of Leon's line, 

Count Leon of Krona — long ago 
Her mother and her only brother died. 

And it was left for her alone to twine \ 
i Her grace’s mingled honours on her brow — 

That mother’s beauty and that brother’s pride. 

'' w 

She starts — the hour is come ! — one passing glance 
From her pearl chaplet on her silken locks 
Unto the satin slippered foot that mocks 
A fairy’s lightness in the giddy dance. 

And she is gliding to the chamber door. 

And o'er the lung dim galleries’ velvet floor, 
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And down the marble stair-case, where the Moon 

Sent pale cold beams thro’ the small window, which 
Shone like an ejc in the broad sculptured niche ; 
And now she stands within the wide saloon. 

Already there a crowd have gathered, and 
Around the lady come a courtly band 
Of noble cavaliers — each with some speech 
Of hurried flattery or gay wit, and each 
Receiving some light word or playful jest ; 

Yet, Leonora! midst the crowd was One 
Who spite of thy guy laugh and careless tone 
Had fixed his image firmly on thy breast. 

Leontius oY Krona! — Each one prayeth 

That she with him will tread the first gay measure ; 
She from her breast a rose-bud takes, and says 

That he who reacht th first that fragrant treasure 
Shall be her partner. Down she threw the pledge ; 

It fell and lighted by the marble ledge 

Whereon Leontius leaned. He snatched the flower, 

A blush stole over Leonora’s brow— 

She is, by chance, his promised partner now. 

And she may linger near him one short hour : 

He hissed the rose — he took her little hand 
And off they glided in the saraband. 

Ali! me!** — from whence camo that low breathing sigh. 
So gentle, yet so full of agony? 

Beside the pillar hidden hy its shade, 

There sitteth unobserved a pale meek maid 
Most simply robed, not beautiful — but yet 
Bringing upon the heart a soft regret, 

A molting tenderness ye scarce knew why, 

Was it her pensive brow or her low-breathed sigh ? 

Poor, poor Iciila ! hi thy fragile frame 
There burnt a far more pure and holy flame 
Than even Leonora's ; wo for thee, 

Leontius has thy heart’s idolatry I 
But he, the proudest, noblest in the throng. 

How could he give thy timid heart its due— 

Love, tender, deep, devoted, pure, and true. 

Such as to thine own naturo doth belong ; , 

It may not be, and slowly, day by day. 

This love is wearing thy weak form^way. 

She was the daughter oft an ancient race. 

And she hud sisters full of life and grace, 

And brothers brave, and beautiful, and tall— 

She was the palest, weakest, least of all. 

She had a frame so slight,* that even a breath 
Seemed to.have power to chill its veins to death, 

A pallid cheek that seldom w'ore a blush 
Save whcii Leontius spoke — then it would flush 
Crimson as Leonora’s. Her light hair 
Was never jjarled and decked with artful care. 

But its pafewaves smoothed in a simple braid 
Across the pure white brow were softly laid. 

She had a meek and timid eye — its hue 
A tremulous colour that was scarcely blue; 

And yet 'twas very sweet, and it could beam 
When her one star was near, shedding a gleam 





Leontius was beside heri and her eye 
lighted up even unto brilliancy. 

And her small hand, that he had kindly prest. 

Was lingering, suffered in his own to rest. 

Until he dropped it of himself ; her cheek 
Was glowing like a rosy sunset streak, 

And she was speaking with an air more gay 
Than she, poor girl, had worn for many a day. 

And Leonora— -she was standing near, * 

With head averted, yet could plainly hear 
Leontius speaking to that gentle thing. 

And in her heart the angry passions sting— 

Jealousy, hate, revenge ! There had been words 
Between the twain during the dance, that thrilled 
Too rudely on the bosom’s finer chords. 

Whose angry echo was not yet half stilled. 

Yet upon Leonora’s lip a smile 

Hung like the sunshine, and she laughed and talked. 
And arm in arm with other gallants walked, 

And yet her heart was bursting all the while. 

A little path beside a rivulet, 

Whose bank with the low willow trees was set, 

And two who slowly wandered in her light, 

Had the pale moon to gaze upon that night, 

Leontius and Icilia ; on his arm 

Leaneth the maiden— there was such a charm 

In being thus supported! Ah, too soon 

They reach her home, and rill, and love, and moon 

The cruel door hath severed from her eyes. 

Yet bath her memory seized upon a prize 
That it will keep for ever. As they parted, 

A tear unto her gentle eye had started. 

And he had drawn her closer to his side, 

And taken her small band, and on its snow 
Pressed a long kiss — ay, even now Its glow 
Went to her heart ; and as he turned he said, 

** God bless thee, dear Icilia 1” He was gone — 

Perhaps he soon forgot that fervent tone ; 

But she— ah, she remembered it, poor maid ; 

She laid her down that night to rest in peace, 

And yet she could not sleep for very bliss. 

So happy the young spirit ever is. 

When for a while its wearing sorrows cease. 

And hope peeps for a moment trembling forth. 

She should have diedyul^ Men, counting the worth 
Of all the joy that love returned confers. 

Ere the conviction came it never can bothers. 

B* Leonora in her gorgeous home 

Was lonely, and her brow bore cloud! of gloom ; 

She sought her chamber, but no couen^t night 
Received the pressure of her limbs so light, 

But with the crimson curtains half undrawn, 

She paced her chamber, wearying for the dawn, 

And ever and anon Hridi restless eye 
Out-glandng on the balm and quiet sky. 


Poetical Renaim 

O'er her fond heart Sweet nmiden I Yet all said 
Icilia was not one formed to be wed,* 

And named her as a being even from birth 
Set all apart from the deep love of earth. 
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Whereon the sink 
Of pallid gloVj ; then her lamp^s red blaze 
Grew fainter — it was morning; on a chair 
The lovely lady sank, and slumbered there. 
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They said her cheek was brighter, that more clear 
And frequent rang her soft laugh on the ear. 

And would outgrow her fearful state at length — 
That she was gaining gladness, health, and strength. 
She read when young Leontius sate beside her. 

She often walked if he was there to guide her ; 

Nay, once they said she trod a saraband, 

Supportedlby his arm, led by his hand I 

He did not speak of love, yet she began 

To deem the love that in her spirit burned. 
Would surely at the last be well returned ; 

For if he chanced to see her faint or wan, 

Ilis brow grew grave, and he would ask if aught 
Of sadness in Icilia did intrude 
With such a marked and deep solicitude, 

That she may be forgiven the hopeful thought ; 
And Leonora now was far away, 

* Winning all hearts upon a foreign shore, 

^ Perhaps she might return to them no more — 
What to her heart did not her wishes say ? 


** Step firmly on the shore.” The mazy boat 
Still hath left all its motion in her limbs, 

Still on her head the dizzy heeling swims. 

And all the town before her seems afloat ; 

A train of damsels follow from the shore. 

Who doth not know the Lady Leonore ? 

Icilia sate all calmly by the sea. 

That the fresh breeze might fan her placid face. 
Which now hath won so much of Uving grace. 
And lo, Leontius shares with her the free 
And pleasant wind. A glad and thankful train. 
Brought to their native land in joy again — 

There is the fairest, with but little bloom 
Left in her cheek, o’er which the snowy plume 
Droops floating in the wind. Ah, his fond eye 
Hath seen her, and shefeeleth Whcf is nigh. 

And the red blush is up zgain, as deep 
As ever. Will her passion never sleep ? 

She never hath forgotten him, and he — 

Is she not his own bright deity ? 

And for Icilia — that pale lilent star, 

She shone J3ut when that Sun was hidden far. 


Oh, pale Icilia, waken I Wherefore 0us 

Are th^meek eyelids closed, and thy pure cheek 
Pillowed ^jg&inst the last enduring house. 

The chilly tombstone ? Art thou grown too weak 
To hasten home, without an hour of rest 
In the old church ? The bridal train are gone, 
Leontius and bis beauteous Leonore. 

How very quiet. Maiden, is thy breast— 



' Piktiicat Beikmnf ' 

Thou seemest lifeless as th# marl^i^e 
Thou leanest on ; wahe^ lady-^can it be 
loilia 1 There the chain was rent from thee ! 
Thy heart was broken— thou wilt mourn no more. 


ll.^THE GIFTED. 

Oh| wo for those whose dearest themes- 
Must rest within the bosom's fold ; 

Ohi wo for those who live on dreams. 
Unheeded by the coarse and cold. 

They have a hidden life akin 

To nothing in this earthly sphere ; 

They have a glorious world within, 

Where nothing mortal may appear — 

A world of song, and flower, and gem. 

Yet wo for them — oh, wo for them. 

Such his perplexing wo, who seeks 
A refuge upon stranger shores ; 

In vain to foreign ears he speaks, 

In vain their sympathy implores ; 

The same sad fate a bark might prove. 
Laden with gold, or princely store. 

Without a guiding star above 

And an unmeasured deep before. 

The world doth soorn them, jibe, contemn ; 

Wo for the gifted, wo for them ! 


in.— A SONG. 

1 have parted from thee," 

1 have looked my last, 

1 have striven to be 

Absolved of the Past. 

I have struggled, and own 
I have said '^farewell:” 

Why have I not flown 

From the power of thy spell ? 

1 never^gain 

May behold Jtb|^ face. 

But 1 carry thy ch&in 
From place to place ; 

And never thy thought 
May return to me. 

Yet 1 would not do aught 
Unpleasing to thee. 

I wCuld 1 could 'scape 

From the circling cloud 
That still in each shape 

Thine image doth shroud ; 

I would I could fix 

My thoughts far away. 

That my spirit might mix 

With the*^ world's common clay. 
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I wotild'l could ftee 
The haunting tone^ 

Whose magic can be 
Of thy lips alone ; 

I would I could put 
Thy memory aside> 

And my lone bosom shut 

With the ice-bars of pride. 

1 would I could learn 
Insensate to be* 

Unheeding and stern 
• As thou wert to me ; 

But as soon might I sweep 
The stars out of heaven. 
As from my heart’s deep 

Bid thine image bo driven. 


IV. — THE SPiaiT-TKYST. 

Meet me. Mine Own I Although the sea 
Rolls its untimely waves between us. 
Still spreads the sky’s immensity 

With the same star that oft hath seen us 
This very night, in visions sweet 
That meeting shall our hearts repeat. 

Talk to me, love, and I shall hear 

Within my heart that voice of gladness ; 
Its ringing tones in echoes clear 

Shall thrill away its gathering sadness. 
Talk, dearest, and in fate’s despite 
I’ll listen to thy voice to-night. 

Kiss me. Mine Own, and I will lift 
My lips to answer thy caresses ; 

Ay, freely shower the precious gift 

Upon my brow, my cheek, my tresses. 
Sealed on my very heart shall be 
Those spirit-kisses given to me. 


V.-.THE mother’s faith. 

** Hark how the wind is whistling, Mother, 
List to the driving rain ; 

And, alas, to think that imy gentle brother 
Is tossed on the stormy main.” 

The motlier raised her meek blue eye 
From the holy book to the stormy sky. 
And a moment’s flush went o’er her brow 
As she thojght of the boiling flood below. 
But she ellScked her human weakness well. 
And sighed for the heart that would rebel ; 
And then she meekly spoke—** my love, 

I will not fear, there’s a God above.” 

** But 1 have been to the garden, mother, 
An<I thp vine is trailfid and torn. 



Poftieal Rema^ 

One rose-tree crushed^ and pale tie other 
Droops like a* thing forlorn ; 

And oh 1 all night how the tall trees creaked. 

As if some fearful woe they shrieked.” 

Again the mother's pale cheek burned# 

As she thought of him for whom she yearned ; 

But the spoke again in holy trust# 

<< The God 1 worship is good and just.” 

But look at the tossing waves# mother# 

How they dash# ana foam, and roar# 

And the wild winds howling almost smother 
Their echoings ashore.” ^ 

The mother looked to the ocean wild# 

And her heart grew sick for her absent child# 

And the strong prayer rose from that swelling heart-* 
« My God# thy help and aid impart.” 

" Look# look to the path from the beach# mother# 

Some neighbour that must he — 

Oh# should he say mine only brother 
Is wrecked in that stormy sea.” 

But the mother’s brow grew deeplier flushed# 

And her very breath at her heart was hushed# 

And the light in her meek and trustful eye 
Grew bright as a star in a frosty sky ; 

Then over the cottage floor she sprung# 

And back the door on its hinges flung# 

And round her wet and weary boy 
She flung her arms in feverish joy. 

The gallant ship is all a wreck# 

But she hath fallen upon his neck ; 

His hard-earned wealth is lost and gone# 

But the God of mercy hath spared her son. 


VI. — THE ECLIPSED MOON. 

(H«y 81, 1844.) 

Brightly she rose# that full round Moon# 

Into a cloudless sky*— 

Slow-creeping shadow dims full soon 
Her silvery majesty. 

On# on that <]|^rkenlng shadow glides# 

And o'er her beauty spreads ; 

Showing that not with h^r resides 
The borrowed light she sheds. 

Soul ! learn a lesson fr^ the scene# 

So shall thy story run# 

Whene'er Earth's shadow comes betwefn 
Thee and thy heavenly Sun. 

1 dreamed I met thee# where leaves were greenest# 
And the flowers around us were sweet and fair# 
The cloudless Heaven shone out soonest# 

And thy brow was flrae from a sha^ of care j 



And I dreamed 1 wandered o*er hill and heather 
That livelong day of light and love. 

Untired, unflagging— still together. 

Glad as the Earth and the Heavens above. 

We were on mountains, we were by rivers. 

And by the source of the moorland springs ; * 

We were where the aspen faintly quivers, 

And the careless willow its garland flings : 

And again we rambled through vale and meadow, 
And came to gardens bedecked with care, 

Where the graceful linden flung its shadow. 

And the grange flower perfumed the air. 

And wordless music around us quivered. 

With peace and love in its dreamy tone ; 

Yet we seemed from other mortals severed 
— We might have been in the world alone. 

There were none to watch us, and none to chide us. 
No jealous fears, no curious eyes ; 

Our love flowed on, the power to guide us. 

And 'ncath its spell wo were good and wise. 

1 dreamed — I waked 1 thou art not near me, 

1 cannot look in thine eyes to-day ; 

“f'caniiot have thy voice to cheer me. 

Oh 1 life is sad when thou art away. 

But my spirit, her eager wing extenmnp^, 

Hath flown in the light of hope to thine ; 

And 1 know thy heart of hearts is blending 
Its vital stream of love with mine. 


viii. — the: bracelet. 

Lady, ’twas with a throbbing heart. 

Glad to obey thy least command. 
Though saddened from thy smile to part, 
I took the bracelet from thy band. 
There was a magic in its gold, 

A magic in its jewels borne ; 

No fairy talisman of old 
With half such reverence was worn. 

As 1 have kept and treasuredait 
And gazed on it in reverie. 

Till visions o’er my soul would flit— 
Visions all bright with thoughts of thee. 

I saw thy deep and«melting eyes, 

I saw thy bright and open brow, 
Thq^raven hair, that richly lies 
Above that forehead’s living snow ; 

1 saw that roseate lip, the throne 

Of ?11 sweet smiles and sunny dreams ; 

I heibjFd that gentle voice’s tone, 

Soft as the flow of silver streams. 

That simple bracelet in mine hand 
Those fantasies to life would call ; 

It was the enchanter’s golden wand 
That had the masterv of them all. 



Poetical 

Hie to joar gentle ladj’s bower : , 

Ah ! bootless will jour errand be, 

You cannot have for her the power— 

The magio power jou have for me f 
Go sparkle on her graceful arm ; 

And, if she chideth your delay. 

Tell her she wore the wondrous charm 
That kept you lingering on your way— 
Tell her your broken wreath secure 
Restored, and firm her hand receives, 
But not so firm, and not so sure 
As are the viewless chains she weaves 1 


IX.— ALETH£*S DOOM. 

Yes, yes !— her beauty will decay. 

Her dark rich hair be turned to grey. 
The roundness of her cheek be gone. 
The smoothness from her brow be flown. 

The lustre of her gentle eye 
Be dimmed, or sparkle fitfully ; 

Her ruby lips be blanched and pale. 

Her full form Phantom-like and frail. 


Her hand be weak, and worn, and thin. 
Showing the feverish pulse within. 

Her parched lips be breathed apart 
By the thick beatings of her heart. 


And she will fade, and she will be 
Victim of fond fidelity. 

Till her sweet spirit shall awake. 
And from its weary prison break* 


And o’er the Lady’s mortal thrall 
That glorious spirit triumph shall ; « 

Through faith to man her life is done. 
Through faith to God l^r life immortal won 1 


X.— TBB BAXNBOW BBBN IX TOIPN. 

Welcome 1 thou beauteous messenger 
Of peace, and promise too ; ^ 

Amidst the city’s busy stir, aij 

What wonders thou canst do I 
A rush of heaven where sordid earth 
Seemed only to have sway— 

Of purer light a ho]y birth , 

Upon a common day. 
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Welcome ! mjlheart was sore with care. 

My Soul with earth w’as soiled ; 

In crowded mart and thoroughfare 
Long havo 1 sorely toiled. 

Thou comest ! — blessings on thy smilei 
All fleeting though it be ; 

Thou brightly comest to reconcile • 

My weary life and me. 

What blessed memories dost thou bring 
Of hopes and days gone by* 

When all my life was flowery spring, 

Apd rainbow-like its sky — 

When in thy blended hues I saw 
A vision of delight, 

And nought but happy dreams could flow 
From thee, the pure and bright 1 

How glad thou mad’st my childish heart. 

Placed in the rainy sky ; 

How watched I then the clouds depart. 

And knew the sunshine nigh ; 

How over hill and heathery plain, 

I chased thy colours fair. 

And felt a vague delicious pain 
To see them melt in air. 

What images thou wakenest now, 

Of early scenes and days ; 

How gleaniest thou o*er the mountain's brow, 
Tinging its crowning haze ; 

How dost thou bathe the wild greenwood 
In liquid gem-like light ; 

How doth the river’s stately flood 
Give back* thy radiance bright 1 

The spirits of a thousand flowers, 

The soul of every gem, 

Essence of buds from Eastern bowers—. 

Say, art thou formed from them ? 

Oh, blessed art thou, graceful Bow, 

Who canst such pictures bring — « 

Oh, blessed thou, who makest flow 
Each wild imagining — « 

But blessed most that thou art yet 
To shine on us allowed. 

To teach us God's own hand hath set 
His bow within the cloud 1" 


XI. — LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 

^Beest thou the rose ? 

It springeth from the lowly earth. 

It hath a bright and lovely birth. 

Where the worm East Wind blows— 

So when God's Spirit breathes may sweet flowers starti 
Gladdening the low and earthly place, thy heart. 



Poetical Remaiks 

Seeat thou the stars ? t 
They shine with pure and heavenly light. 
Shedding their radiance on the Night, 

No mist their glory mars— 

So bursting through the clouds that darkly roll. 
May the pure day-star rise within thy soul ! 
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May thy young years 
Be given to Him who gives thee all ; 

No doubt disturb, no fear appal ; 

But all thy spring time tears 
Flow out in gratitude to Him above. 

Who draws thy youthful heart with cords of love. 


Still be a child. 

Even when age its snows shall shed, 

And years go dimly o'er thy head — 

A daughter reconciled, 

As humbly to thy Father’s footstool drawn, 

As when thou satest there in life’s clear dawn. 


XII. — THE ABSENT ONES. 

Time hath passed with a light footfall. 

Friend, through thy bright ancestral hall : 

The fret-work still looks fresh and fair. 

The windows their gorgeous colouring wear, 

The dome is high, the pillars strong — 

How can I think the time so long ? 

Years since 1 stooped my head before 

’Neath the wreath o’ershadowing the low side-door- 

Years, and no trace of dull decay 

Is here, yet a something hath passed away. 

The fire burns bright on the ample hearth, 

But 1 miss the sound of the children's mirth, 

I miss bright smiles and their laughter's tone— 
Where, oh, where are thy children gone ? 


There was one whose eye had an eagle’s glance. 

And courage sate in his brow’s expanse ; 

Tell me, sweet friend, and where is he ? 

** A wanderer from home on the treacherous sea. 

Long hath he roamed with a venturous band, 

Seeking for wealth in a distant land ; 

But when summer is fair, over valley and glen. 

With the rose and the swallow he cornea again." 

t 

And there was another, a thoughtful boy> 

Careless of childish sport or toy, • 

Yet poring o'er books like a miser o'er gold. 

Loving wild tales and legends of old* 

Thought drew swift lines o'er that pure young brow. 

Thro’ the wood walks he strays, but when night stars burn, 
I trust to his home will the wanderer return." 
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And tlie merryi bright child, with the rolden hairj 
Dancing like light o'er his forehead so fair ? 

He tarrieth with teachers loving and kind, 

Winning rich gifts for his opening mind ; 

But when the frost on the leafless trees 
Is rustling crisp in the wintry breeze, 

And the Christmas bough in the hall doth sw^, 

I trust in his home shall the fair child play." 


And the sweetest of all, the lovely one. 

Whose low, soft voice had so dear a tone. 

Whose eye was so darkly, so tenderly bright. 

Whose hand so small, whose step was so light — 

Thou tremblest, thou weepest I And is it so — 

Is that beauteous head in the churchyard low ? 

Alas ! and time shall the rest restore, 

But the fairest and dearest shall come no more. 

** Well hast thou guessed. From our household band 
The bright one is passed to a holier land ; 

She drinks from the fountains of wisdom there. 

With a brow unclouded by earthly care ; 

And she dwells with a teacher far away. 

Nor looks nor longs for a holiday ; 

.She hath passed the Dark Valley's narrow track. 

And we know on its pathway she comes not back. 


** But by the light of her cloudless eye, 

So full of Faith's heartfelt prophecy ; 

By the holy words of prayer and praise 
That hallowed her lips in her few short days ; 

By her glad ‘ farewell,’ when wo needs must part, 
I have gathered strength to my weary heart. 

For 1 know in th^ Saviour’s ransomed train 
With the Angels and Saints we shall meet again !*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Conimoility — Ihc bioi of tlio world.” 

Klif« JOS^. 

** From home and friendi tho* wandering far 
A dreary fate be mine, love, 

I'd rather live in endluhs war 
Than buy my peace with thine, lore.” 


*'Daly nrrote to Bessy, and though 
hep reply was of course full of na- 
tural grief and dejection, yet when 
he had more fully enlarged to her on 
his certainty of success, on the absolute 
necessity there was for his exerting 
himself in some profession, in order to 
obtain her, and hinted at his disap- 
pointment in her want of courage 
and confidence as reproachful to his 
affection, the tone of her letters 
altered. She not only consented to his 
departure, but urged it ; there was a 
character of firmness and resignation 
in her language, strange in a creature 
BO young ; but she was then no longer 
a child, she was a strong hearted and 
energetic woman. There had been 
an exercise given to her powers, which 
was very soon apparent. Daly*s sur- 
mise bad proved but too true. She 
had been urged, by force of threats 
and persuasion, which was more 
difficult still for her to withstand, 
to become tho wife of young Mere- 
dyth. 

''She told him, that after a fort- 
night of vain persecutions, of which 
m evidently gave a softened descrip- 
tion, Colohel Power had left Barrens- 
court, and had removed with them 
into lodgings in Chester, wlvicb was 
only fifteen miles distant. Her father 
was a changed man, not only towards 
her, but altogether ; and he continually 
charged her with causing the ruin of him 
and her mother, as well as of her own- 
self by her obstinacy. She also said she 
feared that he suspected her of entertain- 
ing some supedfor attachment than to 
himself, for he had accused her of 
il^wid even named tho Dalys, both 
Bdward and Richard ; that it was pos* 
* Bible this might., ^ave been hut a 
random suspicion, however, he had 
forbidden all further communications 
with the family, unkBs such as should 
he subject to his inspection, hut she 


added, ' still do not fear me, Richard, 
unless that you have some other fear 
besides iny forgetting you, it is true 
I may be dead long before you come 
back, I sometimes think it, for I have 
little life in me now, except to love 
you, and perhaps, even that i^ a sin, 
for papa is angry with me and almost 
hates me, not that I believe he would 
like Mr. Mcredyth for a husband for 
me, but he says it is necessary that I 
should marry him, and that he will 
bo obeyed, and that if I do marry him, 
in two or three months, I will like 
him better than any one else. Mamma 
tells me I ought to obey iny father, 
hut yet she cries while sh# speaks to 
me, still 1 cannot, and 1 will not. 
Never, Richard, never, will I be an- 
other’s than yours, and if it be that 
I must die for this, God will have 
mercy on my soul. You must not 
write to me now. We are at No. 15 
Eastgate street ; papa has written to 
desire the cottage to be sold, we are 
never to return to Clonsallagh, this 
thought breaks my heart, for 1 do 
not know what is to become^f me, 
I do not like to say to you, " do not 
go, Richard,” but oh, come and see 
me if you can, before you go, for I 
am weak and alone, pity me and think 
for me,” 

" As his letters from her were ad- 
dressed to my rooms, I was present 
when he received this. It was im- 
possible not to commiserate him. " 1 
am a lost maiv Irwin, I cannot leaye 
her, but what 'to do if I remain, tell 
me, counsel me, 1 cannot think, I can- 
not considei;,” • We agreed that our 
best course was to embark immedi- 
ately fof^^hester, and after having seen 
her, to be guided by circumstances as 
to how to act. He made some pretext 
to his family, and we sailed the fol- 
lowing day. I waited for a long time 
near their lodgings, Wore 1 could 
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contrive to apprize Bessy our 
arrival, I did not tell her thn Daly 
was nvitli me, until I had heard the 
particulars of her situation. She 
was so haggard and wan, that it was 
mournful to look upon her, her hair 
was drawn back from her temples, 
her eyes swelled with weeping, but 
what struck me most painfully, was 
the rigid expression of her counte- 
nance, the manifestation of a resolute 
spirit that would struggle to the 
death. I saw that their mutual affec- 
tion was, indeed, theii' all, and that 
any plan by whomsoever formed, 
which involved its abandonment, 
would be vainly proposed to either, 
so 1 told her that D^y was with me, 
and had only remained at the hotel, 
until I should have made sure of an 
interview with her, secure from dis- 
covery, that there was nothing for 
her rescue, but to elope with him, 
in which ciise, he would abandon his 
Indian scheme, and trust to his exer- 
tions and tq fortune to provide for 
them.” 

** Did Richard propose that ?” said 
she, “ I cannot believe it. No, Mr. 
Irwin, that could never be, I could 
not desert my father and mother now, 
or forget sixteen years of love, and the 
ties of nature and duty, for one fort- 
night's unkindness. I will not dis- 
pose of myself, but 1 will have an 
option to refuse misery, tell Richard 
if I may not be his, I will never be 
another’s ; I wish him to follow his 
fbrmer plan, I have reconciled myself 
to it now, but let mo see him once, 
once more before he goes.” 

« The next day, after several vain 
efforts, (for Meredyth was with her 
father in their lodgings, the whole 
morning, and she could not escape 
from them), Daly saw her, and be- 
fore they parted, it was arranged 
that be should leave her, but as his 
wife, legally and surely his, and there- 
fore secured by an insuperable barriex^ 
from further persecution, * she is safe 
from personal restrainjf and indignity,’ 
said he, * while her mother lives, and 
I am sure that even her father (who 
is capahleof any safe villahiy) knows her 
spirit too well, ever to offer it to her, 
still it is hard for her t<r #dure the 
mental discipline she is subjected to, 
in his threats and entreaties; she will 
not fly with me, 4br her piety is even 
stronirer than-her affections, but I have 
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brought her to coneent to thu^ pla% 
and 1 must needs be contented with it*' 

** For three weeks, during which 
he and 1 lived together in an obsonre 
street opposite the race course at 
Chester, called the Rhoo Dee, between 
them the banns igere duly published 
in the small parish church near. Cir- 
cumstanced as they were in a strange 
town, the names attracted no notice, 
nor was the clergyman aware of 
more than of these, and of the resi- 
dences of the parties. 

It was on a gloomy morning early 
in February, that they were married. 
Daly was cheerful and collected, and 
I gave away the pale and tearful, but 
happy bride; she had on the large 
black bonnet, and duffle grey cloak of 
the servant of the house, which she had 
borrowed for the occasion ; 1 saw the 
eyes of the clergyman rest dtibiousW 
on the slight, delicate hand, wbioh 
was offered for the ring from beneath 
this coarse covering, but it was too 
late for inquiry, the rest of the ser- 
vice was soon over, and we left the 
church. 

** Have you ever seen Chester ?” 
said Irwin to me. 

“ Never 1” replied I. 

Perhaps,” said he, any spot in 
which these scenes took place would 
be equally hallowed in my eyes ; but 
still there is a character peculiar to 
that town which associates well with 
what T witnessed there. I went to 
visit it once since, to recall that 
scene, and soothe iny urgent me- 
mory, and exhaust my vain sorrow 
thereby. It is the oldest town in 
England ; it is ciit out of a rock. 
1 cannot describe it to ^ou noW— • 
its forei^, antique air, and its impres- 
sive qu|intness — but it is a place by 
itself. There is a legend for evety 
street, almost for every house. To me 
the very moon seems to shine with 
reverence on the gloomy gates and 
ancient walls, and to lighten, witfi 
plaintive softness, the sylvan Dee, 
which winds beneath them, recaUidg 
the requiem of the heleagured mohks, 
as they chaunted the * Miserere Do- 
mine,* long, long ago.’ 

** The church in which they were 
married was a small part apportioned 
off within the walls of Ae aticieot 
Saxon Cathedral of St. John. T^bis 
is not the church now qidled the * 
thedral,' which is much idore modeth, 
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St. John’s is 

th^U^ost part of tlw 

^i^fVl^bthe city consists, and it is 
^H^lsvei with the wajlwhich surrounds 
^ a great height, the other parts of 
the town. On one side, the churchyard 
is by a perpendicular preci- 

pice of eighty feet; washed bv the 
waters of the Dee ; in the midst of 
it rises the high rugged church tower 
of red swdstone, which overlooks a 
Romac military structure on the wall> 
three or four broken reipnants of the 
former pile, which have been trans- 
formed into modern cottage dwellings, 
and thOiK^f covered partly with ivy, and 
with various flowering plants, seem 
tp smile upon the old churchyard, 
tUckly planted with grey tombs, into 
which they open. 

««One of them, externally resembling 
a small hut, was then to be let. We 
entered it when we left the church. A 
trifle to the woman who kept it, pur- 
chased our permission to sit down. It 
had but four rooms and a small kitchen 
exoavi^ted in the sandstone of the pre- 
cipice, into which its little Gothic win- 
dows were practised towards the river. 
.The rent was but ten pounds a ^ear; 
there was a winding staircase in it, 
(mt in the rook, which extended under 
bed of the Dee, and which had 
i^merly, it was said, communicated 
witli the castle. 

"if Now we are one I* said Daly. 
* No power but death can force ^ou 
flrom me now, my love! my wifel 
Will you not, indeed, be mine own ? 
I am l^or, surely-r^most a beggar-* 
h^t oxislence is not impossible, for you 
OfVHttne. We can compass life— say 
in Ibis plape-r-you will he the lady of 
the tower r he drew his arm round 
her, and pressed her to his brea^, heed- 
less of my pres^ce. She, also, seemed 
imeonscipus of i^it was too solemn 
a time even forfluden blu^s. She 
ranained in bis embrace ; hut turned 
her OTes up to his fime reproachfully— 
"^jEememberyour promise, Richard. 
DisQm not tell me if I was once your 
Iwould be contented ? I have 
aiwriileediny coftcienpe toyoualready ; 
would you have me bring a curse upon 
us both ? Do ^t urge me. Let us 
..hlMme blessM hour together, to 
^jMk of nurfutiwe^iir happy — 

win be reoamalea.^ 

f if * No! I npldmiit ^eve you, my 

you7^ 


with a. comparatively tranquil hparf;; 
now y&tt cannot, as erer you w Qi||fd 
not, be another’s.’ 

She smiled upon him> idmost gmly. 

" ^ Now, then, I, too, am content, 
Richard, if I erred at first, but I did 
not err ’ — seeing his eyes fall—* I have 
long had no choice but to put my fate 
out of my own power. 1 will not say, 
"love me,” dearest, nor **tru8tme,” for 
that, I know, you will do ; but be happy 
for me. 1 am your own — 1 can be strong 
— what can harm me ? I will live to 
see you again, Richard, 1 know I will ; 
it may be years hence— not now— but 
what are years to us ?’ 

** We spent an hour or more in that 
cottage ; and there they settled their 
plan of correspondence, of which I 
was to be the agent ; and then there 
was a long and fond farewell — a happy 
farewell, however untoward the cir- 
cumstances — for they had youth, and 
love, and faith that knew not death or 
betraying. 

" She returned home ; and when 
Daly had caught the last glimpse of 
her form, as it disapneared behind 
the church wall, he warned back with 
me. We sailed for Dublin that even- 
ing. He was silent, but cheerful ; and 
it was with a smiling, thougbmoistened 
eye, and a hopeful heart, that he em- 
barked for India a few days afterwards. 

** Thus was that pair joined together, 
and put asunder, not by duty, neces- 
sity, or even prudence, but by cursed 
mammon. 

" What an intolerant, absorbing 
passion is that for worldly wealth and 
station! How it swallows ii^ every 
other, and how implicit is the fafth of its 
votaries in their idol ; for, not content 
with worshipping it themselves alone, 
they believe in its power of ultimately 
commanding the worship of al), as the 
only true God— they would convert 
by the rack and screw, trasting to flbe 
subs^uent faith of the victim* 

. " Inough J now know Colonel 
rower’s vSlainy, yet I believe at that 
time he thougtft that he would have 
better oonsultea his daughter’s hanpi- 
ness by forcii^ her to marry Mer^th 
than by sanctioning Daly's addresses* 
He believed that if as yetshe was not* 
she wodd hareaRer become like him- 
self, and wp^d find In gold, and 
pleasures the ** summiom benum,** 

" Daly, arrived saftly at Surat after 
a prosperoua visage* *9 
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me ItespolM a oontinuaDoa of ^ fur 
pirbspects. I float a letter to Beflsj 
from himf which was enclosed in mine, 
to Gfaeflter, where they had spent the 
innter. I had heard several times from 
her since his departure. She was still 
subjected to the same persecution con- 
cerning Meredvth, but she had endured 
it without disclosing her marriage. 

** * 1 did not tell.it to Richard^* said 
she, ' for I feared to vex him ; hut my 
father has got involved in play, and he is, 
I believe, largely indebted to Mr. Me- 
redyth. I learned this from my mother, 
for it was concealed from me. She is 
in deep grief on his account, and 
urges my father no longer to speculate 
on retrieving his losses, but to solicit 
Mr. Meredyth’s indulgence, and en- 
deavour, by frugality, to repay by de- 
grees his present debt. This she has 
in vain sought to persuade him to do $ 
and she is about to write to Mr. Dal^, 
to try his influence upon him. In this 
my only hope lies for us all ; and I am 
confident the knowledge of my mar- 
riage would annihilate it both with 
Ridiard*s father and my own; besides, 
I am now happy — 1 have a rock to 
stand on, and I can therefore bear the 
brunt of a storm.' 

Mrs. Power wrote, and Daly did 
urge his influence, not only in vain, 
but the effect of his interference was 
to enrage Power, and to cause Jiim to 
forbid all communication with that 
family. In a few weeks they left 
Chester for London, whither Bessy 
told me that Meredyth followed them. 
Richard and I had seen him once 
during our stay in Chester. He was 
a short, thickset young man, with a 
stout bull-neck and florid complexion. 
His features were coarse and common, 
but not remarkable for ugliness, his 
countenance would have been stupid 
but for an expression of brutal ferocity, 
wMch, though not habitual, it seemed 
capable of exhibiting. He had a satis- 
fiea, triumphant air at the time ww 
saw him, which was moro than usually 
advantageous to him. • 

^ I gave him credit at that time for 
being mspired by, at least, a motive no 
woTM than an ungenerous passion for 
Beesj ; but had I known the many rea- 
sons he had for attaining hb end, I 
would have contemplated hm* situation 
with much greater frar than then pos- 
sess^ me. I thought her continued 
r^eotion and contempt would repel. 


and her impaired beauty dt i piabbani 
him; and thus, I doidil HWMI 
have been hadherpmonaldbUMOilMt 
his sole attraction ; but it waauoi iu. 

From the time of hb Tetfracsmii |o 
Clonsallagh, Power had given 
hope of re-entering the world ; 
old Meredyth, for his private puqpeiMlft 
invited him and hb family to Barren*** 
court, a vbta of aggrandisement had 
been opened to Power by uniting Besiqr 
to the heir. This marriage hid bean 
his object during their stay, and 
Meredyth hadbeen shortsightedenomA 
to give him every assistance In fie 
power to effect H. Foiled in this 
pose. Power come to Chester, and in 
the news-room fell in with a former ac- 
quaintance of his in London, who had 
adopted, on his retirement, the politb 
profession of a gambling swindler. The 
harvest of these sharpers is generally 
reaped at horse-races ; and as, after 
Ascot and Derby, the races at Chester 
were then reckoned the best in Eng- 
land, it was constantly frequented by 
such characters from London and ebc^ 
where. The man's name was Anderson, 
Power had been a ikmons biUbrd 
player, and gambling was hb darling 
vice. When his wound disabled Idm 
for billiard-playing, and hb narrow 
means forbid more hazardous kinA 
of gaming, he had perforce abandoned 
the habit; perhaps, because in hb 
mode of life and situation he had no 
opportunity of indulging in it. 

** Power soon got involved in pUur 
with thb fellow, and found htimieff 
considerably a loser; this was, it 
seems, a concerted scheme betweitt 
Anderson and his gang, whose ohieet 
was rather to get him* into 
clutches, and secure him as an ao^ 
oomplire, than to rob him. Frdijl 
hb distinguished appearance, and 
sinuating and polite address, he WOiM 
have been an invaluable additidri tg 
their clique ; and Anderson, b^eftnig 
his circumstances desperate, ItiiewatiD 
that there was little to frar from 'Us 
conscience or honour. When PpilAf 
procured means from Meredith to 
charge hb debt to them, it was 

bat they conoortei 

curing him notwithitandh^. ' 

crisis, Power was made acli|imKUp& 

that there had been douto 

upon the realt^ef (dd 

nage wiA Ids Servaed^m A^^ 



Hire #, '.feHilliiff" lilJ^ ‘^teoil^videsce t6 ooonienrasltlAtl^ 

Ittftt to i imd apao^ Tower's hands# saw that his only si^ety 

4ti}yii^,0]idr fdj^y# te lu^ Incau^ layinPower'signoranceofhisresources 
lioasly to become and his inability from poverty to insti- 

|Kyes<rtU 7 iiN^^ Anden^'s inter- tute or carry on a law suit. When# 
testimony therefore# Power went to London# he 
wiiieh# if hot demonstrative was bound head and hand to Anderson 

of his joh'aiBegtfwia^ and his associates. He hopedi by a 

likely to be the means of procuring a course of successful gambling# to re- 
dedtioo ugunit him id a court of gain his independance of Meredyth# 
law# the eagerness with which he had and dictate terms of compromise should 
endeavoured to forward his son’s mar- he be in circumstances to threaten a 
rUwe with Bessy# and the readiness law-suit ; while# as a ' dernier resort#* 
with twhic^ he lent him money to he did not despair of Bessy’s subjuga- 
giVBblt# wore now exfdauied to Power ; tion in case of failure. 


CHAPTER X. 

Pain and grief, are traniitory thiagi. no leM tlian joy t 

And thonih they leave ui not the men we were. 

8tiU they do leave ua'* 

Phiup Van Arteveldb. 

^ What lee I here ? 

The counterftlt pneeniment of two hrotherB.** 

SaAKBPBARB. 

Apter their removal to London# I ambition# and he was not without 
forwarded several letters to her from hopes of doing so in a fourth part of that 
Daly# who spoke of his peace and time. He was then about to go down 
prosperity with courage and confi- from Surat to Madras# whence he said 
d^ce« > To me# she seldom wrote# he would again write to me before he 
bat dlwayi cheerfully. I was to her sailed for Borneo# in a vessel of which 
as a part of Daly ; and she# perhaps# he was the supercargo, having engaged 
desired to spare ray anxieties for her in a mercantile speculation# which# if 
for that reason. successhil# promised to gratify his 

** As for him# his letters were almost hopes at once. His uncle was gone 
^y. There was a vital power in his into Persia# for his health was failing# 
imagination# which triumphed over and the elder son had offered to re- 
grief and despair. The distance which tain Daly’s post for him until his re- 
aeparated them appeared only to in- turn from Borneo. ^ 

CBwase. his certainty of his happiness. I am living# therefore# at my 

He never ae^ed to anticipate the possi- own expense now#’ said he; *aiid it 
bility of diaimpom^ent. Perhaps the would arouse you to know how much 
habit he had cultivated of dispusaiug the necessary cost of existence in this 
the thoughts of ^obaUe interventions# luxurious country annoys me. I 
hi jorder to atrep^en bis courage in fl(kudge the expenditure of every rupee# 
dmrting^ had inured him to forget- lest it should prolong# by one moment# 
flilness of them* my banishment from home.’ 

we two have life#’ he am obliged to touch but s%h% 

^6 not only hope# but as- on the pwtlcmars contained in thete 
snraiioe.* letters#’ said Ir%in; ^ hut you shall see 

? Ihnd.jupt a letter of this themall* To read them will. hereafter 

Iciul^from him# in which he gave me be an indulgence to me; bnt as IhaUw 
some detailed account of his success, you are itapaCiedt tO^heir thS tlMioltt- 
< ^ ms , already in the receipt of a sion of the rtory# I only ^oce at 
. ^ epuiidsrable iiMmme# and had made thoiie woomSta^s whiA we dbso- 
" ^sburseinent# Its he resided lotelynScemaWto malra'j^Uai^ 

wm hit umde. Jtp said, that# in two with it. Tms ! Ipttar# ts 'yOn Sec# 

is did^ /about yws '^spSr 

** realised bis depat^ture. I liedrd 
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i^oin iirom Madras^ and Ma jmticipa- 
tions ware, if possible, still 
sanguine. He had that day had a letter 
from Bessy, and this enclosed one for 
her. The last she ever received from 
him.* 

Five months elapsed, without brinu- 
ing any further tidings, and thou^ 
not alarmed, I began to feel anxious 
on his account, and doubly so, as 
death had dealt two heavy blows upon 
his family ; the two elder children, his 
favourite brother and sister, had ^en 
carried off by typhus fever. Mr. Daly 
had had a paralytic stroke ; and 
although then convalescent, he was 
much shaken in health and spirits, and 
his wife was utterly heart-stricken by 
these accumulated afflictions. 

At the end of the sixth months as 
1 was about writing again to Surat a 
letter of inquiry, 1 resolved first to 
go down to Clonsallagh, and if his 
parents were in a declining state, to 
urge Daly's immediate recall to pro- 
ceed to Ireland. When I arrived, 
the first spectacle that met my eyes 
was Ellen Daly, their only remaining 
daughter, standing before the door. 
She was half wild with terror, and 
had run out, expecting to find not me, 
but the village surgeon, for whom she 
had dispatched a messenger an hour 
before. 

<*'Oh, John,' cried she, ^papa is 
dying, 1 believe. He has been speech- 
less these two hours, and cannot move, 
and does not know aiw of us; and 
mamma too is dying — mr Richard — 
oh, Richard 1* 

** She burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

t What of Richard?' said I. 

He is lost,’ sobbed she — ^gone — 
drowned — ^his ship was found a wreck.* 

1 flew up the stairs. There ]|;iy 
Harry Daly, as 1 at first thought, 
dead, his wife knelt beside him on the 
floor, her head resting on the pillow, 
nearly ^ helpless as himself. The 
youngest son sat befflnd his father in 
^ iSd, supporting the stiff inanimate 
body in his arms. It was almost mo- 
tio4«ss *9 J evidenced by an 

occasional convulsive twitching of the 
lips. 

** I know not how I met the scene ; 
npr why my own grief for 'Richard, 
which was at least as bitter as theirs, 
did not overpower me. But the actual 
Bight of the misery before me, kept 





up] 
ba 

of him. 

•'Iraieed lilre* ^ 
in removing her teoml 
short time the %urj|eli , 
endeavoured to dSlmd. te 
but no Ido^d ' 

any meahw efficadous: 
from bis stupor, tker AiswW 
next day, Harry Daly brein^ed Miliii 
I remained until the Ametttl Wiii 


over, and used iny utmost eAmto to 
induce Mrs. Daly to aoeom|^W'^Wie 
to town, and abandon Clonsallaghi IM 
in vain. She pined on there foae sSssM 
a year or fourteen months afterwards, 
and then followed her husband to the 
church yard. But she lived to see Ellen 
happily married, and her son Ht;^h 
entered at College. 

1 saw her a few days before her 
death. 

die easily, John,* said she; 
my children are* independent of a 
mother now, so 1 have no business 
or pleasure in this world. Daly and 
Richard are gone. I have one sen,' 
she added ; * but he would notlmoiW 
me ; he never knew a mother in me. 
1 have often thought lately that I have 
been the cause of all our troubles ; for, 
when I gave my own child for money, 
1 deserved to be bereaved of the resf . 
I wrote to my aunt to send him over 
to me to see, for the first: and llslt 
time, and to forgive his d^ng mother; 
and 1 have just heard foom her, that 
she would think it her duty to OompW 
with my request, had he been wim 
her, but that he is now travetflii|^'Oli 
the Continent. 1 beHeve he does ii6t 
bear his father's name. 4 doubt tw 
he will ever even bear of me.* 

** l»bad known of this cfocufeDstitai^, 
and I sought, through humini^tta'tm^ 
tigate the poor woman'sself-reprdaeififo. 
But her's was a bad deed forUfttlt, 
and it was avenged accorfflngly^ « 

When 1 returned td after 
Daly's funeral, and bad lelidre'^ 
mourn, the appalling task I 
fulfil came bribre me ikr all liii Idlter- 
ness. How was I to Wriie^ tb* ? 
how tell her that she w^ ? 
For days and weeks I dm 

it, and I quieted my heai^ 
resolution that I would deW 
least until her next letter of 
until fear ahould hath hi 
prejpared for a 
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Wfti not long to wait for an op- 
iKiftimitj $ and then I told her — das I 
that I told her — the woeful truth. 

^ Ybb,** said Irwin, after a pause, 
** I believe t was her murderer by that 
tetter, and his dso ; I cannot but think 
that Daly must hafe felt it was so. 
Bnt he never hintedf it to me. He 
was, even in his agony, too unselfish-, 
too noble. 

never heard from her in re- 
ply to this, nor to many subsequent 
letters ; and feeling her to be a kind of 
l^aoy from Daly, I went to London 
to endeavour to ascertain the cause 
of her silence. I went to their lodg- 
ings, and heard that they had left them, 
but with much difilculty I traced them 
to a miserable street off Holborn. 
and found there, that two months 
before Colonel Power had been re- 
moved from thence to prison, but to 
what prison, or for what offence, I 
could not learn. Mrs. Power and 
the young lady, they sdd, went away 
in a hackney coach, but no one could 
tell me the place of their destination. 

Having failed in all my endeavours 
to discover them privately, I put an 
hdvertisement in the morning papers, 
offering a reward for any intelligence 
of them; I repeated this several times, 
but in vain, and after a year or more 
I came to the conclusion, that 
Bessy certainly, if not her unhappy 
mother also, were no longer subject 
to earthly sorrow. 

Being without any near relations or 
connections, and thus deprived of all 
the objects of my early interest and 
affection, to me the bitterness of 
death was i^at. I had no duties or 
cares but for myself and humanity 
at large: 1 was not thirty years 
of age^ but I felt I was already 
olds still I was restless and mbe- 
rdbUi,^ andMt^esired to be able to 
settle on u&lees of life, and to find 
consolation in study and mmor occu- 
pation j but my mind was in a morbid 
st|j(e, and it soon afilboted my health. 

1 was advised to travel. 

** It was withcHt much inclination 
to the undertalung, that I embarked 

pMjffipIsd through Prance and Swit- 
into ItiJy. The change of 
fXb and excitement of motion, was 
j^erful in a short titne to rouse me 
^ from the kind of mmtd lethargy into 
Nrbloh IbadVuhk; the n^gling among 


people,C who{fe habits, language, and 
costume, were entirely neW to me, 
unconscioualy dissipated many of my 
painful thoughts, or fixed them upon ex- 
ternal object ; I lost my past life foT the 
time in the exuberance of life around 
me, and in contemplation of the strange 
and manifold existences which I had 
never pictured to myself, or dreamed 
of in this various world. 

I had almost regained my health, 
when I arrived at Bolsano ; and even 
at this moment; I can recall the rap- 
turous sensation with which I greeted 
the first sight and the balmy air of 
Italy. In Ireland, summer would have 
been the most melancholy season to 
me: it would have recalled more vivid- 
ly the green woods and sweet waters 
of Clonsallagh, and my early days with 
him whom 1 might never more see; 
but here nature wore another aspect— 
this was another world. 

" I remained for a month at Venice ; 
and then suffering chance to be my 
guide, I went on with no fixed project 
in view to Padua, thence to Lucca, 
Verona, and Mantua, and remain- 
ing for some time at each, I halted 
at Bologna, where I had intended to 
remain until the time had elapsed, at 
the end of which I meant to bend my 
steps homeward; but autumn was 
then approaching, and I fancied the 
air from the Appenines was more 
chilly than I could have wished, and so 
yielded to the advice of a fellow- 
traveller to accompany him as far as 
Florence, on his way to Rome. 

You may wonder that, as I y^ught 
distraction and occupation, I bad no 
desire to visit the Eternal City, which 
of all other scenes on earth offers to 
the scholar the highest charm, bnt I 
avoided even the thought of it; its 
name was associated with the memory 
of the brother of my heart, and our 
early anticipations of the time never 

S come, when we might together ex- 
^ ore its olassio walls. 1 had declined 
all sight-Beeing.^it was merely as 
an almost anirw recreation— a gra* 
tiflcation of my senses, that I sought 
variety; even* the highw ideasures 
of taste were unsutted to my 
condition : the contemplation of a 
church, a painting, a statue, which 
excited my imagination, sul^d to 
unnerve me; one evmiing I west 
to the theatre at Venice; ilte <4[»era 
was <'Terbsa Vedova:*’ the plot of 
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^ opera in part^ acqpunt for 
it> but the elbct it pro'duced on me 
was fearful ; 1 never entered a thea- 
tre spin. 

I determined to vegetate quietly 
at Florence, and to profit by the gen- 
tle unconscious potent tonic of muly 
existence in calm seclusion, under the 
smiles of nature, until my spirits were 
sufficiently re-established to enable me 
to return home, and to engage in active 
pursuits and duties. 

few days aftor my arrival I 
sauntered into the gallery of the Me- 
dici^ to make an effort to inure myself to 
excitement, and to moderate my mor- 
bid and seemingly excessive sensibi- 
lity. In a short time I found 
myself standing in the tribune, en- 
tranced in a pleasing reverie before 
a statue of Morpheus, which lay at 
the feet of the celebrated Venus ; for 
even she had not been able to com- 
pete in attraction with the little god 
of slumber^ so exquisitely delineated 
before her. 

The statue is well ** known, 1 
need not describe it; the dormant 
lion on which the head of the lovely 
winged child reclines, the bunch of 
poppies which seem dropping from the 
relaxed grasp of his infant hand, pro- 
duced a perfect illusion, a dreamy 
atmosphere of langour and repose per- 
vaded around it, which was dmost ir- 
resistible. Presently I raised my eyes 
to a person standing near me, who had 
seemed as much absorbed in contempla- 
tion as 1 had been, and felt startled, so 
strongly did the expression of his 
countenance resemble Daly’s. 

He was evidently an Englishman 
from his dress and manners, though he 
was conversing fluently in Italian with 
the cicerone who stood by him. 

He was not so tall or so finely 
formed as Daly, and his hair and 
complexion were dark as Daly’s were 
fair, but the eyes were of the same 
deep lucid blue ; though the featufes 
were smaller and le6»strongly marked, 
and could not be said to resemble ab- 
solutely in outline, there was a resem- 
blince in their movement and expres- 
sion still more striking. Recognizing 
me immediately for a fellow country- 
man, he addresssed me politely. The 
sound of his voice partly dissolved the 
spell; it was soft and musical, but 
rathdr effeminate in its tone. 

M # x^s seems to realise your idea 


m 

of perfection, sir,’ said IdkS 

mine ; 1 think the iwt ef ftd soulptor 
is never so appropriate ezor&ed 
as on a sleeping figure. Correet taitd 
would direct our worship ebetrbere 
1 know; but I am pleMd t6 Qftd 
sympathy in fakh in the 
nity.* r 

I answered him frankly, and we 
entered into conversation as we visited 
the rest of the gallery 'together. He 
told me he that had been two months in 
Florence, and was uncertain as to 
the time of his stay ; and on leaving me 
he presented me with his card, on vrnch 
was written * Mr. Whyeboot.’ I had 
previously given him my name and 
address, and the following day he vi- 
sited me. 

Further conversation with him 
confirmed the pleasing impression of 
my first acquaintance, and whenever 
we met in the street or elsewhere 
he generally joined me. One day I 
found him at the door of a cele- 
brated artist, and be said-*^ 01^ 
Mr. Irwin, I was just about to set^ 
you, to ask you to take a drive with 
me along the bank of the Arno. Mrs. 
Whychcot is an invalid, and was not 
inclined to accompany me to-day, Bbe 
has driven me away, though I am not 

en train'* for a solitary ramble. The 
carriage will be here immediately, and 
1 am just going in here to give dLreottolis 
about a picture of mine, which is t6 
be shipped for London to-morrow; 
will you come in ?* 

I entered, and the portrait which 
you have seen, was standing be- 
fore me. Its resemblance to Beriqf 
Power struck me as almost mbradd* 
lous, but yet it was also so unlikei^ ds 
never to awaken my suspicion for a 
moment that it could be hmr'a. * That 
is my wife’s,* said he, gazing on it wfQi 
smiling pride. *lt is an acbiirabls 
likeness ;’ he hesitated, and seemed d#lt- 
ward at having sought my adtniratiosr 
thus. The ingenuous sunplusi^ of bfii 
embarrassment again recalled Kehard 
to my memory. 

^*1 expressed warmly my adm&f£eii df 
tbepicture. *Iamson^,’^8aidho^/Wsi^ 
that my wife's health is so diefficK^^tbat 
sheis unequal to the sooietyjof 
or I should have been glad hm 
troduced you to her, Mr. Irw^| 
spoken of you to her often i bdwever, 1 
will yet hope for ^ owr 

return to .London, 
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Irisbniani I forget ; nevertheless, Lon- 
don is the metropolis of both our coun- 
tries 5 we shall yet meet, I have no 
doubt/ 

44 We drove out together, and con- 
versed on various subjects, not personal 
to either ; and a fe^ days afterwards 
he told me that businejs obliged him to 


leave Florence the following week for 
England. 

1, too, had determined to leave it; 
for owing to his association, and the 
reminiscences evoked by that picture, 
the past was again regaining its as- 
cendancy over me, and 1 wished for 
change. 


CHAPTEB XI. 


** His ship wai a wrack, why didna Jamie dee ? 

And why wai 1 ipared to cry * Wao Is me !" , 

Auld Bobim Gbay. 

** When nren long yean wore gone anri Sed, 

When grief grew calm and hope was dead, 

When mafii for Kilmeny’ii non! had been sung. 

When the beads-man had prayed, and the dead-bell rung, 

When Bcaroe wai rememliercd Kilmeny'a name, 

Late — late in the gloamin, Kilmeny eame hame.'* 

Tub Quebn'8 Wake. 

** WcMl meet again, but not at dances, love.'* 

AxsTEu's FAuar. 


1 AEBANQED to depart for Lucca the 
tiext day, and I devoted the evening to 
paying a last visit to my favourite 
haunt at Florence ; so, strolling 
down the side of the river 1 crossed 
the bridge to take a farewell saun- 
ter through the woods of Boboli. 

I was half unwilling to depart, yet 
still was unable to remain. 1 thought 
to muse away my melancholy with the 
setting sun. 

1 ascended the side of the mountain, 
along the side of which the garden 
stretches, terrace upon terrace; now 
paused by the white statue of a faun 
or nymph, which glimmered amongst 
the trees, then seating^ myself on the 
frieze or capital of some broken 
column near ^my path, looked down 
on the thick wood of bay, myrtle, 
orange, and cypress beneath me, glow- 
ing in the saffron light. But I was im- 
patient of continued rest— 1 could not 
remain stationary while there was a 
height to climb, a terrace to surmount, 
or a dusky alley to explore, so I 
rambled on till I reached the sum- 
mit, and then physically, as well 
as mentally weary, I flung myself 
down at the foot of the colossal statue 
of Ceres, which crowns the brow of 
the hill, and lay tiarest, determined to 
await the vising *of the early moon 
before 1 would descend. Soon the 
‘curtained clouds opened, and she ap- 
peared majestic, reluctantly, slowly, 
as it were. 




**nalefbr vaarlnesR 
heavah. andeivlBg Mm the Mtth, 

. ateongirt the itpii*.” 


Her mild light clothed with a more 
tender beauty the tufted foliage of 
the landscape — in a stilled mood 1 
rose to go home. At the foot of the gentle 
eminence on w'hich 1 stood, there is a 
small garden of roses, in the midst of 
which a spring, rising gently, falls into an 
oval basin of pure white marble, where 
an antique statue of a Naiad stands as 
guardian of its sanctity ; beside it there 
is a rustic grotto with several entrances, 
so built that each person may be se- 
cluded from his neighbour while en- 
joying the same scene. I entered one 
of those nooks and stood to watch 
the glittering gold fish in the basin 
leaping at the insects in the clear 
moon-light. Listening to the tinkling 
of the water, as it fell from the 
alcove, breathing the rich pefFume 
of the roses, while the moon shining 
placidly on the grey olive groves be- 
hind, and the dark, serial cypresses, 
lighted with a dreamlike uncertainty 
tho^ marble balustrades, crowned with 
vas*es of aloes, 1 gazed on this scene 
of unearthly beauty — it was too deli- 
cious to be enjoyed. Presently I 
heard voices, and recognized Whych- 
coFs and another's; I listeneci-^it was 
— it was Bessy lower’s ; I could not 
at first distinguish the word^ but soon 
the speakers rpse, and pausing near 
the entrance to the arbour where I wks, 
they stood silent for a moment as mus- 
ing on the prospect before them. You 
are very unkind, resumed Whvehot, to 
encourage these gloomy forebodings ; 
nothing but crime should be suffered so 
to embitter existence, and polsonsdl the 
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blessings of youths and wcalth| and 
affection. Why should you contem- 
plate death as a blessing? Your me- 
lancholy is a reproach to me^ Elizabeth ; 
you make me see I was unge- 
nerous in urging you to marry me. 
If I grieve you in any way, only tell 
me how, and 1 will amend; but if 1 do 
not, for my sake, if not for your own, 
banish these painful contemplations.’ 

I was chained trembling to the 
spot, awaiting her reply, fearing — 
hoping — I know not what. She 
spoke. 

* Do not reproach me, Arthur, dear 
Arthur, if 1 have undertaken a task 
beyond my strength. I have striven 
against despondency for your sake in 
vain ; now to me, despondency is hope. 
1 would not have spoken to wound 
you ; but 1 would fain have tried to 
wean you from vain expectations. I 
told you long since that mine was a 
doomed fortune, and desired you not 
to involve your hopes in it ; but I will 
seek to obey you now. Let us go home.* 

** They walked slowly down the ter- 
race, 'and disappeared in the dim path 
at the end. 1 remained motionless in 
the grotto. I know not whether I 
^as most relieved, disappointed, or 
grieved by the sight of her. It was 
evident that although Daly’s place had 
been supplied, he was not forgotten ; 
perhaps he was however, and 'her 
grief had other sources. Thus I 
pondered, lingering still in the garden 
for an hour or more. The moon 
was declining when 1 reached my 
lodgings. 

** During the night it occurred to 
me that, perhaps, some of her regrets 
might be due to my seeming negligence 
of her after Daly’s death. 1 was du- 
bious whether or not I should seek an 
interview with her. and if so, by what 
means— through Whychcot's interven- 
tion or otherwise. In the morning 
my doubts were dispersed ; a note was 
put into my hands in her handwriting, 
requesting to see me fo{ a few mo- 
ments, in an hour thence. 

** 1 went. Whychcot had gone, at 
her request, to take an excursion to Val- 
lombrosa with a party. They resided 
in one of the most luxurious and ex- 
pensive palaces in Florence which are 
appropriated to the accommodation of 
strangers. The day was soft and warm ; 
but a light autumnal breeze cooled the 
iur. She was alone when I entered. 


reclining on an ottoman near^ha^open 
window; the Venetian blinds were 
•down, which cast a green hue upon 
the light that fell upon her pale race 
and glossy hair. She was dressed in 
deep mourning, was so mimh 
taller and more fully formed than wh«i 
1 had last seen hCT, that had I met 
her in the street I should not have re- 
cognised her. 

''She half rose to meet me; I 
revented her movement, and taking 
er offered hand, felt almost deprived 
of utterance. 

" ' You are surprised, Mr. Irwin/ 
said she, ' in this I have an advantage 
over you ; it is some weeks since I 
have known you were here, and I shun- 
ned meeting, you ; but now'— She 
stopped. 

' " Now,* said I, ' I hope my pre- 
sence has not been the means of reviv- 
ing the memory of past sorrows, Mrs. 
Whychcot. I would rather urge it 
upon you, as a duty, to repress such 
reminiscences as I do. You have a 
fair life to come to, I trust* 

" She smiled painfully. 

'• ' Enough, enough, Mr. Irwin/ 
said she. 'You are kind, perhaps 
right, in not reproaching me for my 
infidelity; but it is not of myself 
1 would speak to you. Tell me what 
has occurred since 1 last heard from 
you — since, since the letter.* 

" She clasped her hands, which 
trembled violently, and compressing 
her lips with a strong effort, awaited 
my answer. I hesitated. 

" ' Tell me, Mr. Irwin, have you 
seen Richard?’ 

" I started. ^ 

"'I thought you had heard fbom 
me,’ said ],' 

" ' Yes, yes ; but since.' 

" I then told her all that had oc- 
curred, of Mr. and Mrs. Daly’s deaths 
of my fruitless search for her, dto. 
^She heard me to the end. 

" ' Now,' said she, ' 1 must give yoH 
the message 1 would convey. When 
you see Richard, tell him what you 
know ; that I was a wretch unworthy 
of him ; for that I married — marrM 
by my own free will ; but tell him not my 
name, and promise me that you wifi 
use your utmost efforts to prevent hjb 
ever re-visiting Clonsallagh.’ 

" ' My dear Mrs. Why^cot/ said It 
• you are labouring under a dsin- 
sion; the tidings of Ricbwji*s loss 
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were/afauif too certain to admit of hope, 
and*— 

•* * Ay# aay hope* said she# * you do 
well not to say /dor. To me alone 
can this world seem too narrow for 
him ; but you oapnot persuade me ; he 
is alire. I have ^een him — not bodily 
i^hnt yet# 1 have seen him— twice ; he 
tdd me he was returning home^per- 
haps he is even now in England. But 
give me your promise# Mr. Irwin# and 
thwa question me not# and never after 
Seek to see me ; let me have no place 
in your memory# 1 am unworthy to fill 
it. After my death you shall hear of 
me# in order that he may know the 
full extent of my treachery# and waste 
no love upon me. Give me your pro- 
mise# your word of honour# and then 
farewelL’ 

** I gave her the promise she required# 
and 1 was less pained than pleased# 
under the circumstances# to believe 
that her anticipations of death were# 
perhaps# not ill-founded. She was 
evidently in the early stage of decline# 
thou^ 1 had been too much bewildered 
on my first entrance to observe the 
symptoms. 1 thought her mind also was 
in a diseased state of exaltation# and 
fSared that my longer presence would 
be as injurious to her as it was painful 
to myself# so 1 took my leave of her 
not without tears. She wept# too# for 
the first time. 

««« Farewell# Mrs. Whyohcot.* 

* Say " Bessy#*' * said she ; * the 
name by which he called me.' 

« « Farewell# Bessy. God bless and 
comfort you.’ 

1 never saw her more. 

"I returned to Ireland. The Ja- 


nuary fbllowing 1 was sitting by the 
fire one dark evening at about seven 
o’clock# in my old lodgings in Dublin# 
wIm my door' was opened# and some * 
Oiie^.enming# called out— 

* ^ Irwin# are you here V ^ 

There was no light# but that fironv, 
the fire. I was pauio-struok— it was 
Daly’s voice. In a moment he had 
clas]^ me in bis arms. I could not 
beieve It was he. <Daly# my dear# 
r filfiow#’ and again to embrace him 
(Ml I oould uttmr. ^ Is it you— 
Indeed you?’ Whmi the light 
e# I was satisfied ; all thmtc^t of 
past# present# and future was swsl- 
Wbd in the single jd^y of seeing 
w alirer nil hair was darker# hS 
figtee and tdoe more maidy# his 


feattnres more marked ; but Us cheeks 
were sunken and hollow# and his com- 
plexion not only embrowned, but 
almost blackened and weather-beaten. 

f Daly# you are alive from the dead. 
1 have mourned for you for years and 
years.’ 

« « Never mind me,’ said he j * I 
was cast on shore among the savages# 
and 1 am here now — but of her.’ 

* 1 would not tell you of sorrow# 
Daly ; but you must have heard# pro- 
bably ere this# that you have come back 
to a changed home.’ 

** ^ I know that#’ said he — * I know 
that th^ are all gone — all ; but Bessy# 
what of her ? — does she still live ?— do 
you know ?* 

** He looked at me eagerly. 

^ I do not know,’ said I ; ' but I 
believe she lives.’ 

** ‘ Where is she ?* cried he—* tell 
me — tell me now#’ as he started up. 
*I have spent the last fortnight in 
England searching for her# before I 
came to my home, to find there was 
not one of my family left# or to seek 
for you; but I could get no tidings 
of her. Meredyth is married# and 
knows nothing of her. If she lives^ 
where is she ?’ — he shook me by the 
shoulder—* where is my wife ?’ 

***Be a man, Daly,’ said I; *I 
havp a painful truth to tell you ; she 
is no longer yours — she is married.' 

***That is false#’ almost screamed 
he. *She would not— she cannot— 
she dare not — where is she? for I say# 
married or single# she is mine# and no 
other’s# and I will see her.V 

** I endeavoured to pacify him# and 
strictly guarding my promise to her# 
1 told him she was married# and that 
by her own free will# that she had her- 
self told me so. I told him also that he 
need never urge me to tell the name 
of her husband# for 1 had sworn never 
to mention it to him. 

***Tben she did not believe me 
to be dead?’ said he. 

** I hesita&ed. 1 feared to make her 
marriage less criminal in his eves# by 
declaring what 1 believed to be the 
truth. ' 

***She told me#’ said I# *she was 
persuaded that you still lived.’ 

^ ** He waa paralyzed. For some 
time he did not speitf# but covered his 
face with his hands. 

***Bear up# Daly#’ arid 1; *you 
have still a friend— which iS more 
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than 1 ihought 1 had when youliirefe 
^e. Speak to me— tell me of vouf- 
eelf/ 

•* • Thefl ehe was faithless — perjured 
—she betrayed me— oh, woman, wo- 
man I But I will see her, the base 
one. T Where are my father and 
jmother ? — ^where are my brothers and 
sisters ?— where is my wasted youth, 
and hope, and love, sacrificed all for 
her, and in vain — all in vain 1* 

** 1 tried to soothe him ; but he was 
outrageous. By turns, he conjured 
me to tell him of her, and upbraided 
and reviled her name ; again he would 
declare his firm belief in her fidelity, 
and accuse me of belying her innocence. 
Then he said she was dead — he knew 
she was dead. His words were like the 
ravings of a madman — I could not 
calm him. Before twenty-four hours, 
he was in his bed in the access of a 
brain fever. His powers were ex- 
hausted, but no sleep came to him ; his 
eyes sparkled, ajid seemed starting out 
of their sockets ; his countenance 

g rew , almost ferocious ; the veins of 
is temples were swelled to burst- 
ing— 1 could hear their pulsation. 
He was bled immediately. In a few 
^ays, the fever subsided; but the 
physician had little hope for him, 
as his delirium, though less violent, 
was continued. For nine days;^ he 
hovered between life and death. 
Could 1 have foreseen the future, how 
differently 1 had anticipated the result. 
The danger passed, in six weeks he 
was able to leave his chamber, and walk 
feebly. He was a melancholv object, 
sitting in his old corner by my nreslde — 
with his head close shaven, and his 
worn, pallid face — (for, during his ill- 
ness, his skin had recovered its for- 
mer delicacy) — his long thin fingers 
clasped in one another. My heart 
ached for him — I had no comfort for 
him — his talk was all of her ; hut now 
no more of anger— she was all loveli- 
ness — sweetness — excellence. He had 
never been worthy of h^ ; but he 
longed, he said, once more to go to 
ClonSallagh, that he might visit his 
parents' grave, and then live, only 
to pri^ for her happiness. I endea- 
voured to dissuade him from this 
project ; but he was resolute ; so we 
discoursed of other things. I asked 
him concerning his property. He said 
he had cdled in London on his uncle’s 
agent, and had heard that the legal time 


having eliqised fite moliths litBra, his 
brother had taken possession of C9on- 
sallagh— that Hugh had gone etll to 
India having obtamed the poit he BMl- 
self had formerly held. ^ ^ 

*** I never saw my brother,’ IMhl 
he. ' 1 only heard of him casual^ 
when I was a child. He was happy m 
escaping the doom of our unlud^ 
family. 1 do not want to know him ; 
he never bore our name^ He is roll- 
ing in wealth, 1 believe, as bis aunt 
left him all her property. 1 have 
enough to support me ; 1 will never 
claim Clonsallagh. Whyoheot may 
keep it for me ; I will have nothing 
there but a grave.’ 

it t Whychcot I * Is it possible,’ 
thought 1, * that this man is Bessy’s 
husband?* I hurried out, and upon 
inquiry from old Daly’s lawyer, 1 soon 
ascertained his identity beyond a doubt, 
and that he was then with his wifo 
residing at Clonsallagh, having been 
at Upper — ^street till within the 
last month. 1 heard, too, that she was 
dying ; in that mv only hope lay of 
there being spared a fearful tragedy. 
1 persuaded Daly of his continued 
weakness, and 1 dreaded thenceforth 
every tinge of returning health, and 
every reinforcement of his powers as a 
step towards doom. Notwitbstandii^, 
youth, and a good constitution, and 
no less, 1 believe, a strong will to 
live, prevailed ; he was shortly able 
to leave the house, and declared his 
determination to go down to don- 
sallagh, whither 1 dared not accompany 
him.” 

Here Irwin paused. 

In revolving this awful •period,” 
said he, *Mt is some comfort to re^ 
member that all means of averting 
what ensued were denied to me. To 
* have apprised either Daly or Whychcot 
of the truth, would not only have luHk 
tened the catastrophe, but have mUde 
^e feel the responsible agent in bring- 
ing it about. It could only be left w 
the hand of Providence. 

As for Whychcot, I am con- 
vinced his reason was dMtroyed. He 
was of a susceptible and fra§^ 
constitution, unfitted to contend whdl 
deep emotions — the sadden dmiA 
overpowered his intellect. The whnba 
course of bis life was good and 
just ; his fiiith was, to my Imowlidte 
sincere and humbly and I oalitiot w* 
lieve that one daring act, oomttitCed 
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in an bonr of mortal agon^, could tiomfor the dead. I cannot tell joa 
belie the hopes of a life which pros- how aifectiDg to me ever since have 
perit/ had not corrupted. How con- seemed those words appended to al- 
geuial to our weak nature is that fond most all the epitaphs on foreign tombs 
faith which encourages us to peti- — * Priez pour lui.' 


7 CHAPTER Kir. 

** Alt ums eoBtainod not single ediei ; without confused burnings, they etfectlonetcly compounded their 
bones, passionately endeavouring to continue their living unions. And when distance or doatli denied such 
ro^unctlons, unsatltfted oflisetions conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in the grave— to lie urn by 
nm, and touch but in their names.*'— H tobiotapaia. 

*<Ott va toute chose? ouvalafouillo dc rose, 

£t la ftuille de laurier ?" 

Bbbavosb. 

Irwin went on^ after a few moments nix Park» shot through the head^ as it 

of musing silence — ** The gain of even seems by his own hand 1 Oh 1 8ir« 

a day was momentous. Bv one pre- he was the best gentleman^ the ten- 

text or another* 1 contrived to delay derest husband* the kindest master, 

his journey* but one morning he re- I don^t know how I am to break the 

ceived a letter from his brother* invit- news to my poor lady.' 
ing him to go to Clonsallagh. He Where is Mr. Daly?* 

excused himself on account of his wife’s street* sir. 1 was the 

condition from meeting him in Dub- first to bring him the news about iny 

lin* lamented his ignorance of his master* who left him 1n the house at 

illness* and of the time of his return, eight o'clock this morning. As he 

'The letter was like himself— generous went out early* I expected he was 

and affectionate. * Even in anticipa- gone to Mr. Barrett’s* and would be in 

tion of the beavv calamity which im- to breakfast. After waiting for him 

pends over myself, I can find pleasure till twelve* I went to Mr. Barrettt' 

in the thought of seeing you* my long- He hadn’t seen him* and as my master 

lost brother* and I am anxious to had no friends in Dublin* I was at a 

resign iny stewardship of your patri- loss. Some soldiers on the quay told 

inony as soon as possible. But though me^here was a gentleman found* shot 

1 must be your guest still for a while* in the park. I just stood till the 

I caunot further allude to the subject crowd came up* but never suspected 

now.* anything till the corpse was carried 

** 1 trusted that* as Bessy must ere by on a shutter* and then I saw part of 
this have been aware of Richard’s ar- my poor master’s coat falling over the 
rival* she would have endeavoured to edge* and knew him by that. They 

provide against any contingency ; still brought it to street* where it lies 

it was ^uh terror 1 saw nim depart waiting the inquest.’ 

for Clonsallagh* under promise of " I hastened to the house* and found 

writing to me the next day.* . Daly in the drawing-room. 

** Three days passed and no letter , I know all now* Irwin*' said 

arwed. 1 was about proceeding he. * Whychcot is gone. She is mine — 

th^* when 1 met* at the door of but how ? I have murdered her love ; 

the coach-office* Whychcors servant* 1 am but her Imsband.’ 

.the same man 1 had seen with him itf He was ominously calm. 1 could 
Italy.. not speak. , 1 knew not what to hope 

"<'How is Mr. Daly, and your or to fear. • 

master ?’ sai# L ^ Whychcot was a good man*’ said - 

*** Have you hot heardj sir/ siud he* ' and 9 . noble ; 1 can say that now* 
the man. * He left my mistress yes- for he died for me* and for her* too— 

f day^ quite wetl* along with Mr. too late for both. I h^ve not yet seen 

ly*|9 she said she was letter. He her* Irwin* except there’— and he 

mtenSed ohW to stay a few hours in pointed to the picture— ^ my blood- 

town* to Seattle sqme business with his nought wife. 1 will go to her to-night.’ 

and ifhtttrti, home | and " I prayed him to spare her. 
thlhinorningneiMi i^ Wait till to-nioirow* Daly, for 
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a few days ; pay some respect to him 
who is gone.' . | 

** * You are right/ said he ; there 
is nothing now but death between her 
and me. 

** I remained with him until Whych- 
cot was interred^ and the third morn- 
ing he set out alone for Clonsallagh. 
J never saw him afterwards until this 
morning ; you know .under what cir- 
cumstances. What followed after- 
wards I have found here" — and he 
pointed to the desk lying before us 
on the table — ** 1 have ^ived these 
miserable days over again, since you 
went out^ and now, if you will, you 
shall hear the conclusion." 

He opened the codicil to Daly's 
will, which I before mentioned, and 
read — 

I desire that my body may bo 
brought, as soon as possible after my 
decease, to Clonsallagh, and that my 
executor may have it conveyed to the 
island on the lake, near the house ; 
that the cofSn Qontained in the build- 
ing on that island may be opened 
in his presence, and my remains be 
deposited therein ; and that it may 
be interred there without name or 
inscription of any kind ; I wish 
that the burial service may be read 
over it by the Rev. William Murray, 
who married me the second time to 
my wife, who will then also be intepred 
with me. But if he be not living at the 
time of my decease, it is my desire 
that the clcrgymau of the parish may 
perform this office." 

« This care is before us to-morrow,” 


said he. ** It is now very late ; per- 
haps you would wish to retire ; for 
me, too, I am weary of thought and 
memory. When sorrow was new to 
me, it stimulated my faculties—now it 
overpowers them. I would fain sleep 
and dream ; but 1 have chosen out 
four or five letters — some of hers, and 
one or two of bis, which will tell you 
of her end. You can read them, if 
you will, now or hereafter.” 

So saying, Irwin left i^ie, and as I 
was far from being disposed to rest, I 
read them. 

The first I opened was dated from 
London. It was from Mrs. Whychcot 
to Irwin. It was not a letter, but a 
small pfboket, and was labelled, " To 
be sent, after my decease, to J. Irwin, 


Esq.” . , 

It had evidently contained 


other 


documents, and was too long to tran* 
scribe entirely ; hut parts of It I must 
give in her own words. 

I had thought to be content to 
die, under obloquy from you, as '1 
had desired to earn it from hiUi; 
but I cannot maintain that resolu- 
tion now ; my snirit is weak, it 
aches for pity, ana desires that one 
other heart, the one nearest his own, 
may, when I am gone, seek and find 
in my circumstances some palliation 
for my infidelity.” 

After some few more lines of melan- 
choly self-reproach, she began the his- 
tory of her life, from the time that 
she received Irwin's letter, giving her 
the account of her husband’s death. 

It found us," said she, with my 
father in prison for a debt of £4,000 
to Mr. Meredyth — my mother worn 
out with sorrow and anxiety ; and 
myself— but that is little — I was hard 
to kill. I survived all that, and more.” 

She then went on to detail to him 
their sufferings in poverty, almost 
in beggar}', for two years, during 
which she and her mother lived 
in a room, close to Colonel Power's 
place of imprisonment; that besides 
her father’s efforts to induce her, 
by marrying young Meredyth, to 
liberate him, and rescue herself and 
her mother from starvation, she had 
the incessant and brutal insults and 
persecution of the man himself to 
withstand, os also of his agent, An- 
derson, who, after entrapping her 
father, had sold his services to 
Meredyth; that they had at length, 
in order to escape from him, been 
obliged, under an assumed name, to 
seek distant lodgings in London, where 
she supported herself and her mother 
with the ^scanty pittance earned by 
teaching a few children to read, and 
* write, and sew. 

You know how little I was ca- 
pable of—itbat my education was mot*e 
^that of a man than a woman; and 
that, therefore, my ignorance of most 
feminine accomplishments disabled me 
from usefulness." 

At length she obtained, through 
an advertisement, a situation aa 
companion to an old maiden 
Miss Whychcot, and the salary she 
received kept her father and mo- 
ther above absolute want. She ro- 
inained there five months, 
lady's nephew returned from fte 
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Otatinent, «id ttot long »he 

was dismisssd from Mus Whycboot’s 

mplojment. 

" She was harsh, but a just and up- 
right woman/’ said she; “she accused 
me of nothing, but did not approve of 
the attention hen nephew snowed to 
me, which was n^ter than I desired, 
though she mi^t not have believed it 
to be so/' 

'On returning to her mother, she 
found her in a comfortable lodging, in 
the receipt of a stipend of ^50 monthly, 
transmitted from some unknown hand ; 
W fkther, in despair of his liberation, 
had taken to drinking, and was in the 
holnt of terribly mutreating his un- 
fortunate wife. Shortly anerwards, 
she herself was seized with a long and 
dangerous illness, during part of which 
she was unconscious and partly fren- 
zied, and on her recovery found her- 
self in lodgings at Blackheath with her 
mother, vmo for some time concealed 
from her what had been discovered 
during her illness — namely, that it 
was Mr. Wfaychcot who had been their 
secret benefactor. 

Miss Whychcot died, about a month 
afterwards, and then he solicited her 
hand ; but she refused, telling him cir- 
cumstantially of her past life. She now 
began to entertain the thought of mar- 
rying Mr. Meredyth, hoping, by giving 
him a legal title to her pretensions to 
her father's succession, to secure her- 
self from further molestation, to get a 
provision for her mother, to emanci- 
pate Colonel Power, and to be suffered 
to pass the remainder of her life with 
them in peace, leaving Meredyth mas- 
ter of all except her person. 

Befbrc she could consider of the 
feasiM^ness of this step, her father 
returned to them, liberated by Mr. 
Whychcot, who continued his remit- 
tances to her mother ; but had himself ' 
left the kingdom for France, declining 
to owe his acceptance by her to her 
parent's urgency. Her father returned % 
to bis former habits of drinkinw 
and gaming, and shortly his death 
left them ^ain undetected and 
exposed to in^lence and importunities ; 
Meredyth bad scouted at her offer 
tp forego every claim except for a 
mere support, saying she had none to 
relinqim ; in fket, he had determined 
by marrying her, to seenre himself from 
a!^ dagger of a1aw;-ettltbyanyonewho 
ssighiueoanie Iftsr IniBbaM. Of th 


Mr. Whychcot received intelligenee, 
and Eagain preferring his addresses, 
her mother urged her acceptance of 
them. 

“ My mother's heidth, which had been 
long failing, now began rapidly to de- 
cline ; how could I refuse her dying 
request, by the poor sacrifice of my 
worthless self, to make her death-bed 
easy as to my fhturity, and to gratify the 
wishes of him to whom we owed all. Let 
it be enough. Mr. Whychcot accepted 
the gift, and has never to this hour 
reproached me with its little vadue. 
You know him partly, Mr. Irwin; 
but you never could know, as 1 do, 
the full extent of his noble, delicate 
generosity. One of my most bitter 
reproaches is, that 1 abused it by 
accepting an affection 1 could never 
return, and suffered him to wed not 
me, but the memory of the dead. We 
had been married two months when 
you saw me in Florence ; the morning 
*1 sent for you had brought Arthur 
a letter from his agent, informing 
him of his father’s name and death, 
and as the time had elapsed winch 
made it necessary for him to lay 
claim to his brother's succession, 
he was called upon to return to Eng-^, 
land. 1 had never heard of his 
having a brother, and this was 
the first time he had been made ac- 
quainted with his parentage, for Miss 
Whychcot had studiously concealed it 
from him, lest he might desire to know 
and visit his family, the coincidence of 
the name with that of my husband for- 
tunately did not strike him, and as I 
knew my days were numberedr I did not 
enlighten him. 1 told you that I 
believed Richard lives, and 1 do be- 
lieve it, and I trust that Arthur and 
he will yet be brothers indeed ; 
but for this it is necessary that mv 
name should not be known. I will 
secure Arthur from ever mentioning 
it. I know not that I shall live to 
fulfil my dearest earthly wish— -to go 
to Clonsalla^h. Arthur has proposed 
that we shomd go there ; he knows not 
how the spot is endear^ to me ; but 
he shall know it, that it may lessen 
his sorrow ‘for one who never had a 
heart fbr him. Remember that this 
letter is for you alohe. Woe be 
upon you, if you suffer Ricluffd's 
eye to light upon the words which tell 
1 loved him to the lut." 

Enclosed in this there was a letter 
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for Dalji and under the oircumstancesi 
it was more pathetic than can w^ be 
described. She told him that, be- 
lieving him to be dead, she had mar- 
ried — happily, wealthily ; but, she ad- 
ded, faithlessly. She said she was surely 
aware that he was alive then ; but that 
she would not for him forsake her pre- 
sent husband, who was the best of men. 
She dealt hardly by herself, and urged 
upon him, with earnest eloquence, to 
forget and despise her memory, and, 
above all other things, to avoid re- 
turning to Clonsallagh. ^ Seek some 
other place,’ said she, / unconnected 
with associations of one so worth- 
less and contemptible ; remember my 
wrongs to you, and you will need no 
comfort for my loss.” 

The next letter was from Daly to 
Irwin, and was dated in the year 1839. 

« When you read this, Irwin, I will 
be at rest. There is but one thing 
which disturbs my peace in thinking 
of you, and that is, that you should 
attribute the concealment in which 1 
have lived and hope to die to any other 
than its real cause. That 1 have 
never forgotten your true friendship, 
I have endeavoured to testify ; all my 
thoughts, worth recording during the 
years which have elapsed since I have 
seen you, will be yours; and her letters, 
her precious letters, even the last cruel 
one, and yours that never reaqhed 
you— bury them with us, Irwin— let 
our memorial perish with us. 

** And now I will tell you why I 
hid myself from you — it was for your 
sake as well as for my own. I could 
not suffer you to waste your life in com- 
forting a man who could not be com- 
forted. My misfortunes embittered 
your early days— I was willing to 
spare your later. Her example taught 
me that much generosity. Give one 
sigh to my memory, Irwin, but do 
not mourn for me. 1 have lived long 
enough — too long. My death mur- 
dered my parents and my wife — and 
my life murdered my brother. I had 
heavy charges to balance, ^d solitude 
^and thought were requisite for that 
end. You will know my last and only 
wish, and you will fulfil it. * There is 
nothing now for me but to die, and 
death, though he has tarried long, will 
come at last. I go where I hope to 
meet my best beloved, where ^Uhey 
neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.** 


The remainder of the ktter was in 
a Btriun unfitted for these light piffeif 
so I will not quote it; but it fwly 
justified his expression to me, that his 
end was peace.” It breathed a tone 
of gentle and hopeful resignation^ 
which must have soothed Irwin. 

It was nearly di^ when I had read 
these letters. I went up and flung 
myself on the bed prepared for me^^ 
and slept for about two hours. . When 
I rose, I found Irwin in the parlour 
before me. 

" * You know all now.’ 

"^No,’ said I, *not all. Did he 
ever see her alive ?* 

"*Did I not tell you?’ said be. 

* After Whychcot's burial he came 
down here and entered her room. 
How they met 1 know not; but 
shortly he sent for Mr. Murray 
the clergyman of the parish, and she 
had an interview with him alone. 
She was evidently within a few hours 
of her death, and what passed I did 
not hear ; but she consented to be 
re-married to Daly, on the condition 
that, as long as he lived, he would 
never revisit Clonsallagh— this pro- 
mise he faithfully adhered to. She 
gave the clergyman that packet for 
me, which you read last night; but 
Daly managed to get it back from him, 
saying that, as her husband, he had a 
right to see it. She died a few hours 
afterwards, and her remains were put 
into a leaden coffin, and brought to 
the island. She had requested to 
be buried beside Richard’s father and 
mother; but he said it should be 
there. * Do not, Richard,’ said she, 

' do not make our happy trysting-place 
into a grave;’ but be persuadea her, 
and there both shall lie — in their deatii 
they will qpt be divided.” 

Irwin had sent into the town near 
*for workmen to construct a raft to 
transport the coffin, and for instres- 
ments to open them ; and then, having 
despatched the worthy Biddy for Mr, 
Murray the clergyman, who lived 
about two miles distant, we spent the 
intervening time in walking over the 
grounds. 

<*^She was wronff,’ said he, <tov 
forbid him Clonsallaw ; its memories 
would have either killed or onred him 
at once. She ought not to have be» 
lieved that a love so deeph rooted as 
his would have perished for wyat eff 
the Busteoanoe of visible itteiii0ntoea,i* 
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Nor did even the promise she ex- 
torted deprive him of these. Alasl 
oor felloWf you could not guess what 
felt on entering the room in which 
he had chosen to live and die — his own 
formerly* and the one which had been 
hers during her s^y in Dublin, before 
die went to Barronscourt ; from that 
pallet he would %e carried to his 
grave. And her desk* too — his own 
gift to her before he came up to enter 
college ; how well 1 remember the 
day we chose it. What pangs he 
lived through ; and all unsoothed — all 
unpitied — all unknown." 

He suppressed them strongly* but 
the tears forced themselves into Irwin's 
eyes. 

believe it was not hers* but 
Whychcot’a death that preyed upon 
liim*" he rejoined. ** He had already 
encountered her loss ; but Whychcot 
fell a suicide. They had neither of them 
any suspicion of the truth* until they 

came up to street* and there that 

picture catching Daly's eye* he in- 
quired what had been Mrs. Whychcot's 
name* then telling his brother he had 
robbed him of his wife, the knowledge 
of the event proved too terrible* we 
must hope* for his reason to resist. 
He shut himself up that night* and 
you know the catastrophe of the morn- 
ing. 

We paced along the walks and the 
green sward* where they had played 
as happy children* and visited all the 
haunts of their early loves* whose 
mive was now opening. Glittering in 
toe summer sun* and overgrown with 
bidding roses* was the window of the 
where the bride w'as wedded and 
^died in ^a day. It was a melancholy 
progress even to me. 


Soon all was ready* and the clergy- 
man Aad arrived* the coffin was plaoM 
on tne raft* and a few minutes brought 
us to the island. The building was 
a hexagon* half of it was built of 
rough stone* lined with rustic wood- 
work of unbarked pine ; the throe re- 
maining sides which faced the west 
were open* and the roof was supported 
by six pine trunks as pillars* which 
were covered by ivy and hop plants* and 
dowering clematis. In the midst of 
the door* on strong stakes driven into 
it* lay a huge leaden coffin ; this was 
to be opened* and the late and earlier 
dead placed together for sepulture. 

I feared Irwin's drmness would de- 
sert him when the coffins were un- 
closed ; but his was a courage which 
rises on occasion. With a calmness 
far greater than mine* he watched the 
process with unshrinking eye. 

I could not assist* as Irwin himself 
with another raised Daly's body, and 
placed it in the appointed receptacle. 
I dared hardly raise my eyes. It 
seemed almost like sacrilege to gaze 
-..to pry into the dim secrets of the 
tomb* and look upon the withered 
relics of youth and loveliness ; but 
I saw Irwin’s hand raise a long tress 
of fair brown hair, which tlio breezd 
of the water had wafted over the 
coffin’s side* and lay it across Daly’s 
breast* and then it was closed for 
ever. 

In about an hour it had been low- 
ered into the earth* and the workmen 
wont away. The clergyman* Irwin* 
and I remained a few moments behind, 
but we did not exchange a word ; the 
last spoken over them war the deep 
** Amen" of the burial service. 
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WiiAT services to the cause of sound 
theology have been rendered by the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland? 
Where arc her learned and able divines 
VI' ho may be described as lights of the 
world ? Such was, in substance, the 
insolent question of on^ of those up- 
starts in the House of Commons, 
whose pertness and self-conceit are at 
least as remarkable as any ability by 
which they are distinguished. We 
forget whether he received the reply 
by which his ignorance might bo re- 
buked. He undoubtedly did not re- 
ceive the chastisement which his empty 
and callous presumption deserved ; 
although he has, we believe, since, 
been awakened to the rashness of a 
demand which admitted of so trium- 
phant a reply, and suggested an 
array of illustrious names, under the 
sacred hallow of whose imperishable 
fame our menaced establishment, 
which they adorned by their lives, and 
defended by their writings, might 
well find shelter from pillage and pro- 
fanation. 

It is curious and interesting to ob- 
serve that the periods during *which 
the Irish Church was free from the 
thraldom of the Church of Rome, 
are those in which it was illustrated 
by the great men whose writings exer- 
cised a powerful infiuence over the 
religious mind of Christendom; and 
that, during its period of subjection 
to the papacy, there is a comparative 
dearth of the sound learning and the 
intellectual vigour which secured for 
its divines and scholars so high a repu-^ 
tation amongst the learned in Europe. 
The difference between day and night 
is scarcely more remarkable ^than the 
bright dawn which followed the mis-® 
sion of Patrick, and ^the gloom of 
that darkness and igm)rance under 
which the papal superstitions were 
nurtured. In the form^ period we 
have Joannes Scotus Erigena, the 
able antagonist of Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, who first gave form and sub- 


stance to the mdbstrous doctrina of 
transubstantiatioA. We also have Se« 
dulius, (Shiel,) a remote ancestor, we 
resume, of the present brilliant mem- 
er for Dungarvan, and distinguished 
in this day not less for his poetical 
powers than for his theological at- 
tainments. There are some of our 
readers who will start at being told 
that Pelagius and Celestius were both 
Irishmen ; and it should be added, 
that they did not fall into the heresies 
by which their names have become no- 
torious, until their early faith bad 
been corrupted by a long residence 
in the city of Rome. The name of 
the former was Morgan, which was 
latinized ns above, the word mor in 
the Gaelic signifying the sea, or Pe- 
lagus ; that of the latter was Kelly, 
or, as it was spelled in early times, 
Cealagh, which e^isily passed into Cc- 
lestius. But time and space would 
both fail us, were we to enumerate 
the worthies by whose renown our 
country was distinguished, while our 
church yet rejoiced in its national in- 
dependence. Our schools of learning 
were held in such reputation, that ' not 
only were our scholars in high estima- 
tion abroad, hut multitudes who de- 
sired to be such flocked to Ireland 
for instruction. The country obtiuned 
emphatically the name of the ** Inland 
of Saints and even Romanixifig 
ecclesiastics, who condemned what 
they called the obstinacy off our clergy 
in their stern rejection of all such 
ductrinc%, usages, and customs, as 
could not lay claim to a scriptural 
origin, hesitated not to acknowledge 
their learning and their worth, and to 
declare that, in life and conversation, 
there were to be found amongst them 
patterns of all the evangelical virtues. 
Upon this subject we earnestly recom- 
mend to our readers a very unpre- 
tending little work, entitled The 
Early Irish Church, by the Rev. M. 
W. Foye,”* from which we make the 
following extract, every assertion in 


• The Early Irish Church ; or, a Sketch of its History and Doctrine. By the Rev. 
M. W, Foye, A.M. London: Seeley. Dublin: Curry and Co. 1845. 
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which the learned writer had proved 
in the preceding pages 

<« I must now leave the reader to his 
reflections, and hasten to a conclusion ; 
1 must remember I am drawing a sketch, 
not writing a history. It would be 
delightful, indeed, K> dwell on the pe- 
riod of Irish Church jiistory, which we 
have so rapidly passed over; but to 
do so woula defeat our object, which 
is to be brief, and so, within tho reach 
of the many. Our sketch, we trust, 
will suffice "for this purpose. It will 
refireshing, to the ecclesiastical 
reader, to turn away from the sicken- 
ing aspect of the Church every where 
else at tMs period, amd, for a while, 
fix his eye here. It will be refreshing 
to him, while, wherever else he looks, 
he has to weep over a declining church, 
to see her hero in her primitive growth 
and first love. While, on the vast 
theatre of the Roman world he beholds 
corruption and decay, from various 
causes, laying fast hold of Iicr vitals, 
it will be a relief to him to see her 
here still youthful, vigorous, and flour- 
ishing. Yes, while in the cast and in 
the west, be fearfully coiitomplatos the 
mass of the heathen, under the smiles 
of the imperial favour, thronging in 
upon the church, more from fashion 
than conviction, more from the pros- 
pect of gain, or the fear of loss, than 
from the native influence of the reli- 
liglbn of Jesus; while ho dolefully 
marks how the church is being liUralty 
secularized ; how she is coro’ag rapidly 
down to the low level of the world ; 
how wealth and lordliness and avarice, 
pride, ambition, and strife, are cor- 
rupting and debasing the higher orders 
of her sons ; and all orders are sink- 
ing apace into indolence or apathy, — 
or contending with one another for 
jurisdictions and precedencies ; or wast- 
ing in vaia^angling and idle disputation 
for a form or ceremony, or a super- 
Btition, that zeal and energy wnich 
should have been devoted to the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the culture of 
piety; and bow, awfully to aggravate 
the eidl, — awhile the heads of the church 
are being carried from one end of the 
empire to the other, gravely to deter- 
mine upon some solemn trifle ‘Might 
as air,* — ifHiBmerabie swarms of sa- 
vages are msblii: fh like a deluge over 
the face of Ohrwtendom, desolating 
the fairest regions of the church, and 
either utterly extinguishing the light 
of the gospel, or blighting its truths 
with the deadly shaoe of their barba- 
rism :--oh, is It not a relief to turn 
to our lonely and sequestered isle, and 
ac^vity and onef^ 


and spiritual effect? unity, harmony, 
and love; apostolic plainness and pri- 
mitive iBimpricity,^at least, a happy 
ignorance of, if not a studied aver- 
sion to, that growing mass of super- 
stitious ceremony and shewy ritualism, 
which every where else is darkening 
the Gospel of Jesus, and hiding its 
lovely features from the view of the 
Ignorant and the perishing? And to 
notice but one contrast more, b it not 
most cheering to bbserve that, wh9e 
in every other province of 
endom, the religion of relics, 
a religion to the pious dead— to the 
departed saints and the Virgin— are 
overspreading the church, and sup- 
planting THE religion OF JESUS; 
while there is a growing rage for this 
netv worship; while magnificent tem- 

{ )les are every where rising to the 
lononr of these new deities ; and while, 
a persuasion is every where laying hold 
of the hearts of men, that the indivi- 
duals are most safe who are most de- 
voted to their service; and that the 
kingdoms, and provinces, and cities, 
and towns, and villages, where they 
are most honoured with temples and 
festivals, are the most*^ secure from 
every kind of evil— is it not, I say, 
most cheering to observe here, that so 
little thought have they of any reli- 
gioH of bones and ashet^ that the great- 
est saints are buried, like Patrick, in so a. 
obscure a grave, that, at a subsequent 
age, when that taint comes in, it is not 
known where their bones lie ; and that, 
thougji in every page almost of Irbh 
Church history of this period, we read 
of the erecting of churches, and tho 
founding of monasteries, yet, not in one 
single instance do wo read of a church 
or a monastery being dedicated to, or 
named after, a single departed saint of 
the Roman calendv, no not cven*to the 
Virgin Mother.” 

Such was the early Irish Church. 
Patrick, Colombkil, Colombanus, Se- 
dttlius, Colman, Joannes Scotus, Clau- 
.dius Scotus, and a host of o^ers— 
such were her worthies. Now, where 
are the writers or teachers whom our 
church produced during her thraldom 
' to Rome, to be compared with these ? 
Let her annals be consulted from the 
twelfth to ilfe fifteenth century, and 
they will be found Almost a blank in 
theology aed literature, unredeemed 
by a aingle name which posterity has 
thought worth preserving firom obli- 
vion. We have, no doubt, le^ds and 
fictions in abundance, which, in the 
absence of scriptnral light, glittjsred 
like so maiqr stars in tiie eoclesbistioal 
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firmament^ but only proved^ by their 
very conspicuity^ that the tnie light 
was not there. The dogmas m papal 
Home had supplanted the word of 
Godf and the doctrines of the earlj 
church ; and a defence of the abomi- 
nations thus introduced constituted the 
chief business of the divines who were 
the hirelings of a foreign master^ and 
who, when they were not employed in 
the vindication of heresy, were gene- 
rally engaged in the concoction of 
treason. And it was not until the 
Reformation began to dawn upon the 
world, and to put to flight the fig- 
ments of papal superstition, that a 
race of able and learned men again 
made their appearance, worthy of 
being compared with the saints and 
the sages of old, and who not only 
illustrated and adorned the generation 
in which they lived, but will continue 
throughout all time to afford delight 
and instruction to the remotest pos- 
terity. Brown, archbishop of Dublin, 
by whom, in the reign of Edward the 
Si.vth, the English Liturgy was substi- 
tuted for the Romish mass, and whose 
predictive description of the future 
opponents of the reformed doctrines 
has almost the character of prophecy ; 
Bale, the pious and venerable bishop 
of Ossory, who resembled the apostles 
themselves, both in the severity of bis 
persecutions for the faith, and in the 
fortitude with which they were en- 
dured ; Walsh, the originator of, and 
who gave the initiative, to the wise 
project of translating the Scriptures 
and the Liturgy into the Irish lan- 
guage, and which he was only pre- 
vented from completing by the dagger 
of on assassin, which deprived the good 
bishop of life ; Ussher, whose praise 
is in all the churches, and whose learn- 
iiing, various and profound, has shed 
so much light upon the early ecclesias-* 
tical history of Ireland ; Bedel, whose 
sainted character won the reverence 
even of the wild and fanatical bigots 
to whose rudeness and atrocity he be- 
came a victim; Jeremw Taylor, the 
sweet-souled bishop of Down, whose 
« Dissuasive Against Popery” still re- 
mi^ins the completest armosi^ against 
the palpal superstitions ; Bramhall, 
whose wise and moderating mind was 
so usefhl, at a critical emergency, in 
preserving harmony between the united 
churches ; Leslie, whose ** Short way 
with the Deists” has never yet re- 


ceived a reply — a work to which the 
infidel Middleton is said to have spent 
ten years in endeavouring to frame a 
plausible answer ; these constitute 
out a very imperfect specimen bf the 
array of great names of whidi the re- 
formed church in^lreland may boast ; 
and that during a period of severe 
trial and pcrsectftion, when the sword 
was seldom sheathed, and there was 
an almost universal wreck of ecclesias- 
tical property. And yet, we venture 
to say, that it is an array of which she 
has no reason to feel ashamed ; and that 
not only can nothing corresponding be 
produced in the annals of the popish 
church in this country, but that her 
records present, in that respect, almost 
a perfect contrast. Not that bullies 
and cozeners were wanting to her 
who made a stir in their day, and la- 
boured, by sleight, and fraud, and 
subterfuge, to make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason.” But where 
are they now ? Who inquires about 
them ? What have they left behind which 
the world regards as valuable ? While 
time lasts, Ussher, and Taylor, and 
Leslie will be deemed worthy of perpe- 
tual remembrance, and men will resort 
to them for information and instruc- 
tion, even as pilgrims visit a venerated 
shrine. But Parsons, and Saunders, 
and the rest, what note have they, be- 
yond that which has been left by their 
connexion with a pestilent theology, 
and their activity in seditious intrigues 
which brought them within the range 
of criminal justice? They are the 
truly Catholic writers, by whom the 
boundaries of our knowledge are en- 
larged, and whom all nations, and 
kindreds, and languages, through all 
time, are deUghted to honour. And 
they, the eectarians, who are not 
known beyond the circle of the fac- 
tion to which they belong, and whose 
insect existence is termin^ed when 
the sting has been discharged bpi which 
they hope to accomplish theif little 
purposes of hatred or vengeance. 

I^all we again hear any insolent 
coxcomb in the House of Commons 
ask, where are the worthies of the 
Church of Ireland? 

But space would fail us to enume- 
rate even a tithe of the eminent men 
who lived and wrote for the instruction 
of posterity even since the glorious 
revolution. Have the contumelious 
disparagers of our worth and learning 
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•ver heard of such a person as Bishop 
Berhelej ? But Europe has heard of 
him ; the world has heard of him ; 
uid while letters endure, his im- 
mortal works will be treasured in 
everlasting remembrance* If there 
be an honest man anibngst the vilifiers 
of the Irish Churchy we would com- 
mend to his attentive consideration the 
modest queries of this illustrious pre- 
late, in one of which he asks, whether 
a counti 7 is likely to be the worse for 
having a large revenue in the hands of 
one who is pledged by doty to lead a 
moral and a Christian life ; and 
whether the possessor of such an in- 
come is a less worthy or useful mem- 
ber of society, because he wears a 
black coat rather than a blue one ? 
Has he ever heard of Archbishop 
King, the author of the great work, 
"De origine mali,” a prelate noted 
not only for his transcendant intellect, 
but for a wise devotedness to his spi- 
ritual duties, and by whom a spirit of 
tempered zeal was excited in behalf of 
our establishment, which not only 
largely contributed to its usefulness, 
but led to the munificent and benefi- 
cent endowment of some of the most 
invaluable of our charitable in- 
stitutions. Of Swift w'e shall not 
speak, to whose exertions the Irish 
Church was indebted for **the first 
ihiits,” the consent of the queen to 
their appropriation for Irish ecclesias- 
tical objects having been obtained 
by his influence with the Harley ad- 
ministration. Percy and Pamel are 
names of which any country might 
feel proud, and both were lights and 
ornaments of the Church of Ireland. 
Skelton, "the able vindicator of one of 
the most fundamental doctrines of our 
holy relijpon, was a divine swho re- 
flected honour upon the body to which 
he belonged, and whose works attest 
the piety and the erudition by which 
he wa^ distinguished. Leland, the 
accomjdished scholar, the enlightened 
critic, and the able historian ; Hales, 
whose great work on chronolo^ is 
itself an en<7oi>jpdia of divinity; 
Burrowes, one of the most eloquent 
of 0^ divines ; Graves, whose work 
impn* the Pentateuch so powerfully 
.nhdtcates the genuineness and the 
authenticity of the Mosatcal history ; 
Mwee, whose works upon atonement 
will oonflnue to the end of time an 
enduring monument of tlie extent and 


variety of his learning, and the vigour 
of his tibasoir; Kirwan, the immortal 
preacher, who brandished, to use the 
eloquent language of Grrattan, the 
thunder of one world [to arouse the 
apathy of another, and before whom, 
as he reasoned like one inspired, “ of 
righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come,’* like Felix of old, the 
representative of -royalty trembled; 
Jebb, who was equally distinguished 
for ardent piety and solid learning, and 
to whom w'e.are indebted for "the 
remains'* of the late Dr. Phelan, a 
work which indicates the very highest 
order of mind; Dunn, the most 
seraphic of our pulpit orators, who 
combined the richness of Massillon 
with the sweetness and the tenderness 
of Paschal ; Mathias, and Roe, Bo- 
anerges in their generation, to whose 
awakening "appeals so many have 
been indebted for a saving knowledge 
of the everlasting Gospel ; these are 
but a few of that illustrious band, who 
may be described, under our venerable 
establishment, as the servants and 
soldiers of their divine master. Were 
they workmen of whom we have need 
to feel ashamed? Will not their 
names rebuke the conceited ignorance ^ 
and the upstart arrogance which could 
presume to fling contumely upon the 
church to which they belonged, and to 
deride it as the nurse of spiritual lazi- 
ness, and the foe to intellectual im- 
provement ? 

But Maynooth— -what has that done? 

It has been established now for fifty 
years, and we demand where ye its 
fruits ? Where arc its works of Team- 
ing? Where are eminent men? 
Where are its enlightened teachers ? 
Where are its sound divines? The 
return, if a true one, must be a blank. 
Jts fruits are a large supply of those 
*who are truly called by the member 
for Newcastle, the most factious, the 
most ignorant, and the most bigoted 
•clergy in Europe. Not one work of 
merit, and scarcely a single individual 
who is fittev to take rank amon^t 
literary men, can be pointed out as the 
result of an. experiment by which the 
wisdom of the wise has been so sig- 
nally confounded. What will be said 
Ibr this ? That its professors bad not 
leisure ? But their offices must he per- 
fect sineoisres compared with ^ the 
labours of the fellows of our univer- 
sity. That they were not suffiokmtly 
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endowed? Our fellowar arefnot by 
any means so well provided for by en- 
dotcmentf considering that they are all 
unmarried men. The endowment pro- 
vision for a junior fellow of our col- 
lege is nota we believe, any thing more 
than his rooms, bis commons, and 
about forty pounds a year. What he 
has over and above is derived from his 
labours as a tutor, for which, consider- 
ing the value of the instruction he im- 
parts, he is but very poorly requited. 
And what have been their la^urs? 
They have educated the Irish commu- 
nity. All that is respectable in Irish 
society refer to them their intellectual 
improvement. Ask Mr. Shiel to whom 
he is indebted for the discipline and 
the acquisitions which render him so 
distinguished. We know that he will 
refer much to the Jesuits at Stoney- 
hurst, and we are very willing to ad- 
mit that they laid a good chussical foun- 
dation. But was it to Maynooth he 
went to complete his studies? No. 
He entered our university — not as- 
suredly that he valued the religion of 
the former less, but that he valued the 
refinement and the learning of the 
/ latter more. 

But if a want of wealth was the 
cause why Maynooth has been so 
barren of all intellectual excellence, 
why was it suffered to continue in a 
state of poverty? Was it that the 
Roman Catholic community, which is 
both numerous and wealthy, were in- 
different about it ? Was it that, whilst 
money was forthcoming for every pur- 
pose of seditious agitation, ^they were 
utterly indifferent about providing 
suitably for the decent maintenance of 
the trainers and instructors of their 
future clergy ? We believe that such 
was actually the case. The gentry 
and the monied classes are every day 
)>eooming more and more indisposed 
to make any very great sacridee which 
might prove their attdehment to th» 
old superstition. The instances are 
rare indeed in which t^ey encourage 
their sons to enter the priesthood. 
That truly draws, and mu^t continue to 
draw its supplies from the lowest class. 
The poverty of Maynooth never so 
touched their consciences as to cause 
them to open their purses for any sub- 
stantial augmentation to its endow- 
ment. And, for them, it might have 
quietly died from mere inanition, if 
government had not most unwisely and 


most gratuitously taken the biipden ^ 
its maintenance upon itselCl* Aud 
IV hat is the lesson to be derived from 
this ? That, left to itself, popery was 
rapidly losing ground in Irelaud. If tits 
methodists madeeio provision for tbmr 
ministry — if the^*>ee Church in Scot- 
land, having spurned state endow- 
ments, made no suitable prolVision fbr 
theirs, what would be said ? Would 
it not be said that they cared very 
little for that form of worship which 
they pretended to profess ? And would 
their indifference about it constitute 
any reason for a zeal on the part of 
the state to keep it alive, when, 
humanly speaking, it must so soon 
become extinguished? Now this is 
just what has been done, and what ia 
about to be done more extensively, for 
Maynooth and for popery in Irehmd. 
The monied Roman Catholics say, in 
that most intelligible of all modes of 
communicating their sentiments, we 
care nothing about Maynooth ; let the 
Protestant government support it. And 
upon this most satisfactory hint the 
government quietly take up the burden 
which the Roman Catholics have so 
coolly laid down, and determine that 
they shall have, without money and 
without price, that which they would 
be unwilling to procure at any sacri- 
fice by which their sincerity might be 
tested. We deliberately say that the 
annals of the world do not present a 
stronger instance of folly or of infis- 
t nation. 

But if Maynooth has not been felt 
as an ^intellectual institute, it has not 
been without its influence in another 
way. Without it the steam could 
scarcely be kept up, which is in- 
dispensable for the purposes of those 
who are working for the dismember- 
ment of the empire. It has furnished, 
if not a learned, a political and an 
agitating priesthood, who are the great 
promoters and organizers of repeal 
societies, and without whose counte- 
nance and co-operation the great agi- 
tator would feel himself like Sautunn 
without his hair. It has been felt in 
another way. Ithasbeenfeltasplantiniff 
a hedge of thorns around the Rom^ 
gentry, by which much will be done to 
deter them from straying beyond tiha 
limits of their communion. Are apy ol 
them disposed to give entertainme^ to 
ideas of separation, des^Og.the pre- 
sumption and loathing tne vulgarity of 
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their i^iritual guides, and feeling that word lof eVerlasting life. But the 
a moss in an unknown tongue is a most attitude the priesthood are enabled to 
unscriptural substitute for a reason- take, give to that body something little 
able service,” they find themselves short of the power of inquisitors over 
directly at issue, not with the pastor, them. They dare not rebel against their 
but with the demagogue ; and the man authority ; all their worldly prospects, 
who could not comULand their respect and even their personal safety, depend 
for one /inge moment, if he only ap- upon keeping on good terms with those 
peared in his priestly character, is quite who are now selected by government 
a different personage when he takes as the chosen dispensers or ministerial 
the attitude of a popular advocate, and favours,* while they are regarded by 
denounces any defection from ortho- the demagogues as the captains and 
doxy as a shameful abandonment of adjutants who marshal and discipline 
the rights of the people. the squadrons of repeal. ^Any factious 

Let us suppose that Mr. Sheil or Mr. opposition to the behests of such a 
O* Connell were convinced to-morrow body would be attended with no little 
of the orthodoxy and the excellence of danger ; Tand our English brethren 
the Established Church, dare they may depend upon it that nothing 
avow or act upon such convictions ? enables popery to maintain its present 
Not without foregoing every hope of position in this country, hut the tyranny 

again representing their old constitu- v}hich they themselves enable its priest- 

ents in parliament. Mr. O'Connell hood to exercise over the timid minds 

must make up his mind to sacrifice and the reluctant consciences of those 

about twenty thousand a year ; and Mr. who would otherwise hut too gladly 

Shiel that prospect of office and emolu- escape from their domination. 

ment which, amongst the chances and Popery, entire popery, and nothing 
changes of political affairs, from his but popery," is now the cry. In their 

position as a public man, he may con- desire to conciliate, our accommodating 

ffdently entertain. And if such be the government have become even more 

case with them, what must be the case Romanist than the Romanists them- 

of hundreds of others who possess so selves. O'Connell, we have heard it 

much less power of contending against stated, has privately complained that 

the sacerdotal adversaries who would they are going too fast for him. It is 

stir up every angry passion against not eftough that error is tolerated — it 

them because of their base desertion must be taught ; and lest the teachers 

of what would be called the cause of should fail to inspire their flocks with 

God and of the Irish people. There proper respect, their condition must 

are hundreds, nay, thousands, kept in be raised and their circumstances im- 

a state of constrained subjection to a proved, so that they may teach aa^those 

system which they inwardly loathe, having authority. Their college has 

And in proportion as the priests are been enlarged, and additional colleges 

strengthenid in their position, and are to be instituted, with a view, as it 

rendered indwendent of them, will be is stated, of giving the Roman Catho- 

the tyranny Jrhich they will %xercise lies the same advantages as the Pro- 
in coercing an outward conformity itestants possess in the Dublin univer- 

with the doctrine of their church, in sity. But does any sane individual ima- 
cases where growing intelligence has gine that anv thing can thus be done for 
caused all real attachment to it to be diffusing a knowledge of the arts and 
abandoned. Were it not for this, the ^'sciences ? Irish popery installed in 
movement in Germany is not at pre- academic dignity, and delivering lec- 
sent more conspbuous than Ivould be tures which £ave for their object the 
a similar movement in Ireland. There enlargement and the cultivation of the 
is no part of the country in which the human mind I Alas ! what a fearful 
people are not athirst for knowledge, delusion it is, when men deliberately 
and lb which numbers are not found thus put darlmess for light. The black 
' secretly and earnestly desire the sun in Indian mythology is no inapt 

* It IS reported, and we believe with good reason, that to Dr. Murray’s recom- 
mmation, Mr. Theobald ht'Eeuiiais iudebted for his appointment as first clerk 
m the castle^a most confidential situation. 
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similitude for popery as jt at oresent 
exists in Ireland. It is the sArce of 
darkness and error, and the prolific 
parent of crime and misery ; nor can 
any augmentation of it ever produce 
any other effects than those which it 
has always hitherto produced, namely, 
hatred of England and her religion, 
and a vehement determination to shake 
off her yoke and recover the national 
independence. 

It is difficult at present to say how 
far the religion of Rome is valued on 
its own account, or as a lever for over- 
throwing the authority of England. 
There are those who regard it for its 
own sake, as well as those who value 
it for its instrumentality in what it 
may accomplish; and the minister is 
blind who cannot see that his friendly 
offices for its benefit will only be tole- 
rated when it is clearly understood 
that they can have no effect in chang- 
ing its character, mitigating its spirit, 
or diverting hs plighted partizans from 
the strenuous prosecution of their 
ulterior objects. 

But our subject is at present more 
properly the uses and the purposes of 
the Established Church. We have, we 
trust, vindicated its claims to usefulness 
by exhibiting the number of its con- 
verts, and its claim to literary emi- 
nence by even the very imperfect enu- 
meration we have given of tlie great 
men whom it has produced. Let us now 
view it in another aspect, namely, the 
benignant attitude it has been enabled, 
when well administered, to take to- 
wards those who were without the fold 
of its communion, but who were not, 
on that account, less the objects of its 
tenderest solicitude, when its aid was 
demanded for averting or mitigating 
any visitation of calamity to which 
they become subject. Did our spsfce 
permit, we would be able to show that 
there is not a part of Ireland in which, 
at one period or another, our churph 
was not the good Samaritan towards 
those who were alieni from it in the 
faith, and did not endeavour to re- 
semble its heavenly master, who senik 
hu rain upon the just &nd the unjust, 
and makes his sun to shine upon the 
evil and ihe good. 

We have before us a life of the late 


Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. Trench, 
written by one of his clergy, Dr. Sirr,* 
from which we shall borrow largely— 
but not more largely, we venture to 
flatter ourselves, tham our readers of 
all descriptions will approve. And we 
do so for the twoTold purpose of show- 
ing what advantages a church like 
ours possesses in attracting into its 
service men of the highest rank, all 
whose worldly advantages are made 
subservient to an efficacious ministra- 
tion of the Gospel ; and how benig- 
nantly its influence has been felt even 
by those whose deeply rooted and here- 
ditary prejudices had taught them to 
speak the most bitter things against it. 

When *his grace was appointed to 
the bishoprick of Elphin, his flrst care 
was to provide, at his own expense, 
medicine and medical attendance for 
the poor, and that without respect of 
persons, except that the greatest atten- 
tion should be paid to those who were 
most in need of it. The following is 
a portion of the letter which he wrote 
upon the subject to the Rev. William 
Armstrong, the discreet and indefati- 
gable curate of Sligo 

“ I have not as yet procured a person 
to superintend iny little dispensary. A 
poor man with whom I had nearly 
agreed, unfortunately lost his senses, 
and 1 have since written to Dublin to 
endeavour to get a fit person. However, 
it would much more please me if I could 
arrange with a man recommended by 
you. The establishment in question will 
entirely belong to myself, and in order 
to prevent the interference of any other 
person, 1 will not accept of any aid from 
the county or from any individual. I 
shall expect that punctifhl attendance 
be given upon every day in the week, 
from twelve o’clock, to all the poor in- 
capable of procuring advice or medicine 
at their own cost, within the town of 
Elphin and three miles round, till such 
timo as there may be no patients to be 
relieved. I shall expect that deliberate 
advice be given, and such medicines ad- 
ministered as may appear requisite, and 
that always the utmost ] tenderness, 
patience, temper, and humanity, and a 
hearty interest in the poor persons* cases 
should be manifested. I shall expect 
when any poor persons are incapable of 
resorting to the dispensary, visits may 
be ma£, and advice and medicine 


* Memoir of the last Archbishop of Tuam, the Hon. and Most Bev. 'Tower Le 
Peer Tmoh and his l^ooesos. By J. D. Sirr, D.D. 8vo. Dublin and Londem 1845. 
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afforded to t}u»m at their own house.<, 
and that every effort be made to intro- 
duce vaccine inocciihition amon? the 
children of the poor. In short, I shall 
expect the utmost attention and zeal in 
the gentleman superintending my little 
private dispensary, vi every branch of 
the establishmentr** 

e 

Now we pause to ask the reader^ 
can anything be more beautiful than 
the tenderness and the single-minded- 
ness with which this good man entered 
upon his episcopal labours ? There is 
now no longer a resident bishop at 
Elphin. It is one of the suppressed 
sees^ and the emoluments go into the 
bands of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners ; but» we ask, are the poor of 
all denominations, and without re- 
■pect of creed, likely to be better at- 
tended by whoever may be now the 
possessor of the see-house, than they 
were when this apostolic man was 
settled amongst them, and made his 
presence felt by the warmth and the 
diffusiveness of his melting charity? 
But we fhust proceed. The medical 
attendant was appointed ; a Mr. Feeney, 
who seems to have been just such a 
erson as the bishop wanted. He 
imself visited the dispensary every 
day, at one o’clock, took the great- 
est interest in the cases of the 
poor, and inquired minutely whether 
all their wants were attended to, and 
whether it was in his power to do any- 
thieg further for their relief. His 
directions to Mr. Feeney were these : — 
**You know, doctor, that in your 
capacity as medical attendant, you 
will have an opportunity, from visiting 
them at thpir own homes, of ascer- 
taining their wants. If they should 
stand in need of blankets, or^ other 
covering for their beds, let me know. 
If wine, or other nourishment, is re- 
quired, in certain cases, send^an order 
to my housekeeper, and it '’shall be 
attended to.*’ 

We think tiiat so far it will be al- 
lowed that this Christian prelate was 
an ornament to calling, adorning 
the doctrine of Christ his Saviour in 
.all things. But let us proceed. The 
good physician continued to discharge 
his arduous duties with unabated zeal, 
to the great advantage of the neigh- 
bourhood ; the bishop ably second- 
ing him in his work of mercy, and 
ooB^uing to pay his salary punctually 

to mdsj itbeewna dna ; the 


year 1817, o^ing to h vanety of causes^ 
he fiuldb to obtain his rents from his 
tenants, and was left, to a great ex- 
tent, without the meaus of meeting 
his ordinary household expenses. The 
doctor had no thought of making any 
application to him upon^ the subject, 
knowing that there must be some good 
cause for the delay, and perfectly pre- 
pared to await his lordship’s perfect 
convenience, when he received the 
following playful note, which assuredly 
speaks volumes for the benevolent 
cordiality of his nature i 

** You literally have been the horse 
that lived, and now, please God, you 
shall have ^rass. My rents are so de- 
plorably paid, that 1 have not money to 
pay xny weekly expenditure. However, 
this evening brought me a larger sum 
than for a long time 1 have had of my 
own ; and for fear I should not for a 
long time get any more, I now enclose 
you one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
This will pay your salary up to the 7ih 
of August next, and the remaining ten 
pounds 1 bog you Mill accept for your 
attendance on .” 

Surely the writer of such a note 
could scarcelv fail to secure to himself 
the love and the admiration of all 
around him. It is one of those little 
traits which, more than a set and sys- 
tematic^ course of action, serve to ex- 
hibit character, and disclose to us what 
is in a man, when he himself has least 
thought of revealing the hidden and 
perennial springs of his beneficence. 

The summer of 1817 was a very 
severe one. Provisions became^ery 
scarce and dear, and the destitute 
poor flocked to Elphin, in great num- 
bers, from the adjoining counties. 
The good bishop had his out-ofiices 
fitted up as a soup-kitchen for their 
aecommodation, and throughout the 
whole season he had women employed 
in making large oatmeal cakes, which 
v^ere distributed freely to all who had 
need--B measure of charity which, an 
eye-witness obsS^rves, kept many from 
starvation. But with poverty came 
sickness ; and as the danger of infec- 
tion was great, from the tribes of beg- 
gars who came from various quarters, 
carrving disease with them, no one 
would admit them into their houses, 
and they were consequently obliged 
to lie in the fields. Dr. Trench 
could not witness evil of this kind 
without attempi^ to find a remedy. 
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He tdok an untenanted kouae ne^ the 
church, had the rooms cleanea out, 
ordered a quantity of fresh straw to 
be formed into beds, and as many as 
applied were received into this little 
hospital, and had all their wants at- 
tended to, with the utmost skill and 
^ care, until the good physician himself 
fell a victim to the fatal malady which 
he laboured so assiduously to arrest in 
its destructive progress. We will now 
suffer his widow to tell the remainder 
of the story in her own uTords : — 

“ The concern of the bishop and his 
family for the death of Mr. Feeney was 
very sincere. They felt for the great 
loss I sustained, in being deprived of 
my only earthly prop, with Hve chil- 
dren, the eldest only eleven years of 
age, and the youngest twelve months. 
The bereavement was so sudden, that 
I was for some time incapable of think- 
ing or acting. 1 did not know how I 
could provide for my poor children, now 
quite dependent on my exertions for 
.support. His Mordship, hearing from 
JNlr. Smith that 1 had determined on re- 
turning to Sligo to my mother, said, he 
would not allow me to remove, and di- 
rected inquiries to be made what courso 

would pursue, provided means were 
supplied to me for commencing busine.ss. 
My wishes were explained to the bishop, 
and approved of. As soon as 1 con- 
veniently could, I prepared to visit^Dul). 
lin, andf the evening before 1 set oiT, 
Mr. Smith handed mo a letter from his 
lordship, enclosing me two hundred 
pounds. My mother accompanied me 
to Dublin, to assist in the selection of 
goods for the light fancy business 1 had 
mtended to commence. During my 
absence in Dublin, of about a fortnight, 

I found, on my return, my house had 
undergone the most complete alteration. 
The private surgery of my dear hus- 
band was changed into an open front 
shop; every thing was in a state of, 
great forwardness, nearly all ready by 
the time the goods arrived, and all at 
the expense of his lordship. I com- 
menced business, December 10, 1817, • 
the principal fair day in Elphin. 1 had 
entered on a new scene of life, and felt 
, ^ very dejected ; but I had a powerful 
stimulant to urge me to exertion; my 
children had only me now to look to ; 1 
persevered, and, thank God, he enabled 
me, in a miraculous w^, to meet all their 
wants. As soon as I was established 
in my little business, 1 received a visit 
from his lordship, and 1 think I can yet 
recollect with what satisfaction he 
looked around at the arrangements I 
had made: he gave mrhind words of 


encouragement, and would not hear me 
express thankfulness, which my heaft 
was full of, but asked to see my chlt- 
dren, and prayed God to bless them.'* 

Such was Dr. Trench — the cour- 
teous, the gentle, tfie modest, the ioi 
defatigable friend <bf the poor and the 
distressed ! Is it possible to contem- 
plate his whole conduct towards this 
poor widow, without a feeling of ex- 
alted love and veneration ? His tender 
solicitude for her interest — the wisdom, 
the promptitude, and the delicacy of 
his benevolence — do they not seem less 
properly human charity, than angeli- 
cal ministrations ? But the time was 
near at hand when his sympathy with 
human suffering was to be more se- 
verely tested. 

He was settled in Tuaro, as arch- 
bishop, when the Wi^st of Ireland was 
visited by the dreadful famine of 1 622. 
Ireland should never forget the no* 
hie contributions of the charitable m 
England on that trying occasion. But 
before the calamity was extensively 
known, or any distant aid could ar- 
rive, the archbishop, who foresaw what 
was approaching, by the purchase of a 
vast stock of meal, made a sort of an- 
ticipatory provision against it, and 
many were thus rescued from starva- 
tion. When, however, large funds 
had been procured, he was universally 
looked up to, by all classes, as one by 
whose wisdom and experience the dis- 
posal of the public bounty might 6e 
best directed. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter which he wrote to 
the London Tavern Committee: — 

' We divide a district o^two miles 
round this town into two classes ; the 
ono, frons a total want of employment, 
entirely destitute of any means to pro- 
cure subsistence for themselves and 
families at any price ; the other, able to 
procure provisions at reduced prices. 
By a census taken of these two classes, 
the former amounted to 2,027, the lat- 
ter to 2,047. Besides this, there is a 
third class, consisting of large families 
from other distressed counties, particu- 
larly Mayo, who ore some staying, others 
passing and repassing through the town, 
seeking food.** 

On the day this letter was written^ 
a public meeting was called at Tu«ia» 
to take into consideration the best 
means of succouring thefamishinff 
pulation. The subscriptious of im 
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g«ntr? who attended amounted, taken 
together* to ;C460* and lus grace im- 
mediately contributed an equal sum 
from his own purse ; and assured the 
meeting that he would continue to act 
upon the same principle as long as the 
distress endured, *^/ind would, as their 
BubscriptionB flowed in, or increased, 
doubtfthe amount irom time to time 
—a pledge which, it is needless to say, 
he Mundantly redeemed. All this 
was without any discontinuance of hie 
nreviou^y mentioned private charities. 
He allowed no public money to be ap- 
plied for the relief of distress in the 
town of Tnam, taking the whole re- 
s^nsibility upon himself. The soup- 
kitchen and the supply of oaten-bread 
still continued on the same liberal scale 
as before, he himself and his whole 
famUy taking an active part in the 
daily distribution. And on Fridays^ 
when the foor creaturei were forbid^ 
den by thSr frieeU to partake of the 
eonpi hie grace had a supply of milk 
procured for them. 

Fever, the usual concomitant of 
starvation, soon made its appearance. 
And when the archbishop heard that 
a number of poor creatures were lying 
sick in the fields, exposed to all the 
inclemency of the weather, he pro- 
ceeded wiUi a horse and cart, in which 
straw was placed for abed, and helped 
them with his own hands into the vehi- 
cle, which conveyed them to a house 
which he had hired for their use as a 
temporary hospital, employing nurse- 
tenders, providing necessaries, and 
doing all that in him lay to remove 
their sickness and relieve their destitu- 
tion. The following is an extract 
irom a letter which he wrote to the 
London Tavern Committee on the 8th 
ei June, after having visited many of 
the distressed districts 

In my progress from place to place, 

1 travelled through hundreds and thou- « 
sands of weak, emaciated, unfed human 
creatures, just kmt alive, and no more. 

I saw people atftNWport who had come 
fifteen miles to reomve four quarts of 
oatmeal, for one week, for the supply 
of a family. ... In short, sir, if 
thousands are not immediately sent into 
these counties, particidarly to Mayo 
and the West of Galway, i^Uiout fear 
of contradiction, 1 say, large propor- 
faons must die ! It Is now oecohieso 
bad, that it would befdlyto talkpf im- 
mediate employmeni. The peoj^e in 


genecal are too weak to work, and must 
be fed and strengthened gradually be- 
fore employment could be available. If 
our government has not sufficient funds 
to rmieve Uiis most extraordinary de- 
mand, 1 hope they will again epply to 
parliament ror a liberal supply. There 
is no time to discuss the matter; our 
case cannot be met by ordinary rules and 
reasonings. If we are not supplied we 
must die : if we are promptly supplied 
many may yet be sav^. 1 shall live 

AMONG THEBE FAMISHING PEOPLE TILL 
THE BITMMEra IB OYER, WHEN 1 PRAT 

THE Lord may bless us with a plen- 
tiful HARVEST ; FOR ALTHOUGH I CAN 
DO THEM NO GOOD, I THINK IT CHEERS 
THEM TO SEE ONE ANXIOUSLY INQUIR- 
ING ABOUT THEM, AND IT ENCOURAGES 
THE GENTLEMEN (wHO, INDEED, IN 
MOST PARTS, ARE DOING THEIR DUTY 
well) TO GO ON IN THIS WORK OF 
MERCY.** 

Can the reader imagine anymore 
beautiful exemplification of Christian 
benevolence than is here exhibited? 
During the whole summer the good 
archbishop thus continued to labour 
for the temporal benefit of his fellow- 
creatures of a different creed, declining 
no sacrifice by which their sufferings 
might be alleviated, and exposing him«^ 
self daily and hourly to the danger of 
catching himself the dreadful malady 
to which so many were falling victims. 
We* ask, could such devotedness be 
witnessed without winning for him 

golden opinions” on the part even 
of the most inveterate of those who 
might have previously regarded him 
with a rancorous hatred, as Ahe pro- 
fessor of an heretical religion ? No. 
It was impossible. All ranks were 
loud in their demonstrations of respect 
and gratitude, for the services thus 
rendered to the cause of humanity ; 
and the following resolution, winch 
was passed at a meeting of which the 
Roman Catholic archbishop was in 
the chair, g%ve no exaggerate expres- 
sions to the sentiments entertained to- 
wards his grace by all who had an 
opportunity of witnessing the more 
than heroic zeal by which he was db- " 
tinguishedcin the cause of Christian 
chfffity^— > . 

** That the judicions, efficient, and 
unwearied exertions of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam in the cause of 
charity, call forth our wannest senti- 
ments of admiration ; and we now 
to offer him tike hni^e trSnite eff oar 
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flincero gratitude, hoping that the be- 
nignity of his character, and his active 
and well-directed beneficence, (qualities 
worthy of our emulation), may long 
continue to shed their iniluence over us. 

“ Oliykr Kelly, Chairman.*’ 

This is, surely, testimony that is 
beyond suspicion. Will any one con- 
template the working of the Irish 
Church in this instance, without feel- 
ing that, in a temporal genso, it con- 
ferred upon these sorely visited dis- 
tricts a benefit beyond all price ? 
Were the revenues well or ill em- 
ployed which thus enabled this good 
prelate to set an example which, hap- 
pily, was extensively imitated, and to 
exhibit a worth by which confidence 
was inspired in distant quarters in the 
work of benevolence which was going 
on, and those munificent contributions 
were produced by which, providen- 
tially, the plague was stayed ? But a 
more touching testimony to his grace’s 
unwearied benevolence remains to be 
noticed. It was on the part of the 
peasantry, who felt as though he was 
specially sent by heaven to bo on this 
W occasion their stay and their deliverer 
from the calamities by which they were 
surrounded : — 

“They discovered that it was the 
purpose of his steward to begin reaping 
his grace’s corn-fields, then ready for 
the sickle, on a particular raornbig. 
They resolved to anticipate the ap- 
pointed reapers. When the steward 
arrived with his own labourers, he was 
met by an immense concourse, all sup- 
plied with reaping-hooks, marshalled 
under several overseers elected by them- 
selves, and preceded by a piper, who 
headed the procession. They instantly 
sot to work, and with a hearty good 
will cut down and stocked all the corn 
in an incredibly short time, not suffering 
either the steward or the men he had 
engaged for the work to interfere. iL 
poor blind man was amongst the most 
active of the crowd, i|ot, indeed, in 
reaping, but in binding up the sheaves, 
and fbrming tliem into stocks. In the 
midst of the scene, the archbishop sud- 
denly arrived from Galway, and hearing 
of this remarkable demonstration of good 
will, he ordered some barrels of beer to 
be brought out into the fields for their 
refreshment. 1 have been given to un- 
derstand that they even declined par- 
taking of any of the beverage then pro- 
vided for ^em, in order to avoid even 
any appearance of receiving any recom- 


pense for their unsolieited ftild gratui- 
tous services.*' 

Yes ; he could not help it. With- 
out any asking^yea, with an eameet 
desire to avoid all estentatious parade 
of his beneficence^this good man had 
his reward. ** When the eye saw him, 
then it blessed him ; when the ear 
heard him, it gave witness unto him ; 
because he delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him ; and the bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon him, and he made the wi- 
dow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

Perhaps, however, the most re- 
markable of all the testimonies to his 
grace’s unwearied exertions on this 
occasion, is to be found in the dedica- 
tion of a sermon to him by a Roman 
Catholic priest. The priest who thus 
creditably distinguished himself was 
the Rev. T. E. Gill. The discourse 
was preached and published in Galway 
for the relief of the sick poor. The 
dedication is as follows 

“ To the lion, and Most Rev. Power Le 
Poer Trenchf Lord Archhiihop of 
Tuam. 

“ My Lord, — Your exertions in these 
distracted times claim the tribute of a 
people’s thanks. Without distinction 
of creed, you have lent a willing oar to 
the cry of the poor, and a liberal hand 
to their alarming necessities. TuJly 
was called, in his day, the father of bis 
country. Fom, my lord, in our days, 
have acquired a name, combining in its 
signification the noblest qualities of our 
nature — ^the father of the fatherless ; it 
is engraved on our heartSB— it is im- 
rossed on our memories — it can never 
e forgotten. Entering then into the 
universal feeling, 1 take the liberty of 
inscribing to your grace my feeble 
eiforts in the same great cause, and of 
subscribing myself, with the liveliest 
admiration of your virtues, your graoe^ 
most obedient humble servant, 

“ The Ai^thob. 

“ Galway, Aug, 24, 1622.** 

And now, why have we dwelt at so 
much length upon this case of ezsjited 
Christian benevolence? Is it because 
such cases are so rare^ and that Dr. 
Trench stood in contrast to num^ of 
his brother bishops in his exeruona 
and sacrifices during this appallbig 
season ? By no means. Few ox them 
were called upon to act as he ihen 
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acted ; but w€ believe there were many 
who, if the same necessity arose 
in their dioceses, would not be slow 
to take a lead in the good work of 
arousing public sympathy, and doing 
all that in them lejr to avert or miti- 
gate the evil. No. We state the 
case to show what fiie Church of Ire- 
land may do to win the respect and 
the confidence of its bitterest enemies. 
We state the case to show how evil 


may be overcome of good, and how a 
single individual may be placed in a 
poution which renders him a source of 
blessing and benefaction to all around 
him* Upon the government the ap- 
pointment of our prelates depends, 
we fearlessly assert that they may 
always have an opportunity of select- 
ing for that high office individuals by 
whom, as in the case before us, it may 
be dignified and adorned. And woe 
betide them when, from secular or 
political motives, an appointment not 
the very best is made. Nothing but 
an honest attention to the rule ** detur 
dignUnri ” is wanting to secure for the 
Established Church in Ireland the re- 
spect and even the affection of the 
great body of the people. 

Nor let it be thought a matter of 
little importance that our church at- 
tracts into its service men of the very 
highest rank and of the most cultivated 
minds. Such, when properly influ- 
enced by a spirit of godliness, are 
always the most efficient promoters of 
true religion amongst the people. 
Tlieir worldly advantages are thus 
turned to the account of Christianity, 
and a tone is inofparted to society by 
their infly^ence, by which its whole 
chsEracter is most beneficially affected. 
** Whatsoever things are pur^, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever 
thingid^are of good report," are re- 
garded with increased estimation, 
when it is seen how they are valued 
by one whose station and circum- 
stances entitle him to respect and 
consideration. And what would be 
resented as piisumption in the case 
of one lowly born, would be received, 
whpiisnoming from the highly-bred or 
the*4iigh1y-giflted, with a deference 
Jrhich must cause it to sink into men's 
minds until it operates upon their 
conduct. When bread is thus cast 
upon the waters, we €nd it after many 
days. 

And v^hat is it which .renders our 
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church thus congenial to the loftiest, 
the most generous, the most highly 
cultivated, and the purest minds ? It 
is not only the soundness of her arti- 
cles of faith, which identify her with 
the church as it came out of the hands 
of the apostles, but the depth, the 
comprehensiveness, the elevation, and 
the simplicity of .those devotional ser- 
vices in which her members are privi- 
leged to join, and by the use of which 
they feel themselves in communion, as 
it were, witlf the best and holiest men 
that ever lived in the world. This it 
is which gives to our establishment a 
^uitableness to the times in which we 
live, which belongs to no other recog- 
nized form of Christianity ; and which, 
if only it bo properly administered, 
will cause it to win its way amongst 
the educated and the spiritually- 
minded, until its gentle but prevailing 
authority is admitted by all to whom 
scriptural truth is dear; and its in- 
fluence becomes co-extensive with re- 
finement and civilization. 

It is an old and stale remark, .that 
the blessings wo possess are never 
valued until they have ceased to be our 
own. Like time, ** we take no note of ^ 
them but by their loss.” But most em- ' 
phatically is this true in the case of 
political and religious institutions. To 
possess, as wo do, a Church Establish- 
ment, combining all the elements of 
ecclesiastical usefulness and dignity, 
venerable for its antiquity, and valu- 
able as maintaining all the essentials 
of Christian truth, under forms the 
most impressive and captivafing to 
minds of every class, from the hum- 
blest to the most enlightened ; an 
establishment which possesses, as it 
were, a self-regulating power of meet- 
ing all the requirements of the age, so 
^that the profoundest thinkers may be 
profitably engaged by its simple and 
elevating services, while little children 
,may be attracted and edified by the 
peaceful purity and piety which breathe 
in all its inesrimable formularies ; an 
establishment which is not the growth 
of yesterday, which is not dependent 
upon parliamentary caprice, but takes 
its station amongst the settled institu- 
t’ons of the realib* and is subsisted 
from funds which, as fkr as they go^ 
should render its ministers as indepen- 
dent as any landed proprietors in the 
kingdom; an establishment tiie title 
of which to its possesuons will be held 
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infviolate as long as our rulers respect 
the maxim of giving unto '^C^Bsar the 
things which are Caesar’s, and Sinto 
God the things which are God’s;” 
an establishment which thus presents 
attractions to the highly-born, the 
dignified, and the honourable to enter 
into its ministry, who oftimes conse- 
^ crate all their worldly advantages to 
the service of God, and but value their 
costly possessions and their human 
endowments as they are subservient to 
the acquisition of heavenly treasures — 
**the inheritance incori*uptible that 
passeth not away an establishment 
illustrated and adorned, in every age, 
by characters such as that of the good 
archbishop, of whose piety and labours 
of love our readers have already seen 
edifying memorials ; to possess this 
great blessing, this priceless good, and 
yet to be insensible to its value, docs 
indicate a state of national blindness 
for which it is difiicult to find an ap- 
propriate name. Hut to conspire 
against it, to undermine it, to cripple 
its resources, disparage its character, 
and be madly bent upon its overthrow, 
and that for the purpose of substitut- 
ing in its room a system almost in all 
^ respects its opposite — gloomy, narrow, 
and unenlightened — opposi^d to scrip- 
tural truth, and uncongenial with 
cultivated mind— a system which had 
its origin in the darkness of supersti- 
tion, and can only live and flourish in 
the decay of reason — this does indicate 
a perversity of purpose, and an amount 
either of phrenzied folly or of deli- 
berate wickedness, which is, to the re- 
flecting mind, the most astounding and 
inexplicable of all things in this age of 
wonders ! 

Strange and portentous anomaly in 
legislation ! just when our church was 
most deserving to live, it is doomed to 
die! Just when its excellencies were be-* 
ginning to be appreciated, and its influ- 
ence to be extended, government, and 
that, too, a Conservative government,^ 
have pre-resol ved to shed a blight upoif 
it, under which, unless counteracted 
^ by a higher power, it must utterly 
^ periah 1 This will be regarded by the 
future annalist as the mefst extraordi- 
nary departure not only from high 
principle, but from sound policy, that 
ever disgraced a British administra- 
tion. While our church might be re- 
garded, comparatively, ^ an incubus 
upon tlw country, while it was used as 
a storehouse of patronage, and its 


high places filled by careless or ineffi- 
cient ministers, it was to be. upheld 
with a high hand. No measure could 
be too strong for maintaining its rights 
and privileges — no lanjpage could be 
too high for setting forth its preten- 
sions. And now, jvhen a statement 
so opposite may be truly made — when 
the church, desjjfite discouragement 
and difficulty, is not only maintaining 
its influence, but extending it| limits, 
and winning for itself, by a sanctified 
energy, respect and admiration — now, 
when, for the first time, the masses of 
the Romanists are becoming inter- 
penetrated by its spirit, and nothing 
more is needed than the ordinary pro- 
tection of the law, and an honest dis- 
pensation of patronage, to enable it to 
become, in reality, not only the church 
of the state, but the church of the 
people — heavy blows and great dis- 
couragements are the meed which it 
receives at the hands of our rulers 1 
Not rulers who felt that its spirit op- 
posed a serious obstacle to their ac- 
cession to power, and who, as they 
were never trusted as its friends, were 
pleased to regard it as their enemy — 
but rulers who may be truly said to 
ow^e the possession of office, at the 
present moment, to the efforts and 
sacrifices made by the clergy for the 
diffusion and prevalence of the princi- 
ples for which the public believed that 
theyw'erc contending I And their re- 
ward is now to see the deliberate adop- 
tion of the views and the projects^of 
their enemies! They find that they 
were contending for their destroyers, 
not their preservers. They find that 
what Lord John Russell did not ven- 
ture even to contemplate m a practi- 
cal measure. Sir Robert reel hopes 
soon to render *'an accomplished 
fact;” and that the new scheme of 
ministerial policy requires that the 
Established Church, the great bond 
of British connexion, shall be abased, 
and that popery, the great power for 
the disruption of that connexion, shall 
be exalted 1 

Let the following statement, which 
we extract from Mr. Golquhoun's ad- 
mirable pamphlet, entitled ** The Mi- 
nisterial Policy in Ireland,” be de^y 
pondered : — 

“ The effect of the Maynooth bill on 
the political power of the Romish 
bishops in Ireland deserves a remark. 
The idea of adding to the power of the 
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bench of bishops in Enfflaad has been 
strenuously resUted by we government, 
and Lord Stanley tells us that both 
arties will oppose the addition of a 
ishop to those now in the House of 
Lor^. I certainly could not have ima- 
gined that such a circumstance would 
either derange the balance of parties, or 
endanger the constitution. The bishops 
of the Church of .England are not 
chargeable with designs hostile to the 
state. 9 

''Butitthus sensitive to any fraction 
of Infiaence added to our own church, 
what is our conduct towards a church 
whi(^ is our rival or our enemy, which, 
in the search for repeal, seeks to dis- 
member the empire? The whole pa- 
tronage of Maynooth is vested in th(« 
twenty-nine Romish bishops. Besides 
professors, there arc 500 students, 
with bursaries of £28 per annum each. 
To these add the Dunboync students, 
now raised to £40. Say 600 bursaries 
of £28, and as the students remain 
iVmr years, there are annually 160 va- 
cancies, That is, the state allows the 
bishops to give away £16,800 of the 
public revenue. They annually have 
to distribute places worth £4,200 a- 
year. As each place binds in gratitude 
the connexions of the student, and in 
hope the friends of the many aspirants, 
1 leave any one to calculate what influ- 
ence the bishops must exercise among 
the Irish electors. And as in a con- 
tested county or borough they may 
concentrate for a year or two the pa- 
tronnge shared among them, 1 ask, if 
any Secretary of the Treasury has any 
means at his disposal equivalent to 
these ? And this patronage is used to 
rehum repealers, England bribing men 
to vote for its dismemberment." 

Now, the spirit of the body thus 
aggrandizedf what is that ? It is that 
or men yho have become invested 
with power, without being divested of 
prejudice and vulgarity, and who will 
seise upon the possession of tne influ- 
ence dbns put into their hands, fur the 
pttltiose of wreaking their hatred and 
mmoe upon a long-envied political 
rival. The Romish Church in Ireland 
baffle the calculations of the most 
sagacious observers^ if she do not 
realise all thUfmay be conceived of 
the Invetorate malignity of Hagar 
brought back from the wilderness# and 
made rapreme mistress in tbe house- 
hold from which she had been so 
iffoomimouBly ejected* Woe betide 
the humbled wtft^ when termagant 
mistresa thus ohIpM upper ^d* 
When a triumph 4iiu tniexpeeted and 


thus undeserved has been achieved# no 
moderation will be observed. All her 
former slights and injuries will be re- 
membered ; and her very unfitness for 
the position which she has been so 
surprisingly called to occupy, will 
only serve to exasperate the deadly 
rancour with which she must ^regard 
one whose claims and whose character 
rebuke her arrogance and expose her 
pretensions. 

We quote again from Mr. Colqu- 
houn*s pamphlet# which is a summary 
of his speecjies delivered in the last 
session# during the progress of the 
Maynooth bill. Hear what he says 
as to the probable working of that 
college, after it has been replenished 
by the new endowments : — 

The result of your system must be 
(as it is) to attract to the college the 
very dregs of tlio people, and to deter 
from it every man of better education 
and more liberal mind. Such is the 
fact. The hoii. Kironet, the member 
for Louth, tried to explain it ; he tried 
to show why the higher classes of Ro- 
man Catholics sent no scholars to May- 
nooth : — he has failed. In l^russia, 
where the payment is not greater, the 
sons of gentlemen enter the Romish 
Church. Why do they not do so in Ire- 
land? 1 should like to sco the Roman 
Catholic gentleman — 1 would go a long 
way to see him — wh(» should tell mo that 
he, brought uj) in tlic accomplishments 
and liberal tastes of our social life, 
would send his soti to be drilled in the 
bigoted notions and monastic* disci- 
pline of such an establishment — excel- 
lent, indeed, for its end, to imprint upon 
men such a clmractcr as tbo lri§)i priest 
exhibits, but from which I am sure 
every liberal Roman Catholic would re- 
volt ; he would repudiate tbe * idea of 
sending his son to a seminary, the pro- 
fessors of which, badly educated themr 
selves, give a bad literary and bad ma- 
iheraa^ical education. (Hear, from Sir 
James Graham.) I will first finish my 
sentence, and then dispose of the argu- 
roentexpressed in the cheer of my ri^t 
, honourable friend. Yes, so bad an edn- 
cation, that the professor of mathema- 
tics declared to the Commissioners that 
he was not aejnamted with the sixth 
book of Euclid. (Hear, from Mr. 
Ward.) I ^perfectly understand the 
argument of the honourable gentleman. 

I know what is meant by both himaad 
by my right honourable friend; Tiey 
mean, that if you raise theanikiwment 
of the professmn# if you give them# as 
by the Mil yen propose to do# bh^er 
salaries# ym wHT secure the servkss of 
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superior men. Is this the mode in which 
they dispose of all the influences of 
public opinion ? Only pay ‘men well, 
and they will work well 1 Why, xhen, 
are there so many |;rammar-schools, 
both in England and in Ireland, where 
the masters arc paid well, and do no- 
thing ? (Mr. Milnes : ‘ We have a bet- 
ter chance.’) So this is the doctrine 
of my honourable friend, the member 
for Pomfret. We are to pay £25,000 
per annum for the chance of a better 
education ! Very dear, if you had the 
certainty ; but £&,000 for the chance — 
and what a chance! All experience tells 
us, that when you surround an institu- 
tion with secresy, when you shut out 
its proceedings from the daylight of 
opinion, and cover them with the shroud 
of concealment, abuses arc sure to arise, 
and the very object of your endowment 
to bo frustrated. No, sir; if you will 
have a colle^^c cut off from all public 
knowledge of its proceedings, from the 
intercommunion of different classes, 
you will have, and you deserve to have, 
ignorance, and bigotry, and a perver- 
sion of public objects for narrow and 
mischievous ends.” 

There are in England, many good 
men,, who suffer themselves to be per- 
suaded, that the case of the Irish 
Church is now hopeless ; and who 
^ Mould fain believe, that whatever 
happens to us, no evil can come nigh 
them, and that their own church, 
anchored as it is in the affections of 
the people, will continue to ride in 
safety from the storm, by which ours 
may be overwhelmed. We believe this 
to be a grave delusion. We do not 
think that they sufficiently estimate 
the new power in parliament which 
would be called into existence, when 
the vast majority, more than three- 
fourths of the Irish members were 
determined repealers; nor do they 
heedfully take into account the chances 
gpd changes in political affairs, which 
would give to the combination of * 
ties, which might then be formed, a fear- 
ful predominance over that interest 
upon which they must ddjpend for their# 
church's preservation. The^ battle 
which is now fought it a distance, 
would then be brou^t nigh them, even 
to their doors ; and they woyild find that 
they had abandoned their strongest 

g *ound of defence, when they departed 
om the principle which would have 
pledged them to a strenuous defence 
of the sister estabhshment in Ireland. 

The contest te between knowledge 
and ignoranoe^between^ Scriptural 


truth, and Romish delusion ; and this, 
again, resolves itself into a contest 
between anarchy and order— betw^n 
loyalty and treason. It is our belief^ 
that upon the result of this conirat 
will depend, not merely trMquillity 
here, but securitv to the Britw em- 
pire. Let the zealots and the anarefautf 
succeed, and the inplance of constitu- 
tional rule will be destroyed. Eng- 
land will herself become a pre/ to the 
factions to whom we shall have been 
BO unwisely and so cruelly abandoned ; 
and the time may not be distant^ 
when the country which would have 
proved her stay, may be amongst the 
most formidable of her assailants. 
Let better views and better priciples 
prevail, and all may be yet be well. 
Let truth be respected — let religion be 
upheld — let law be enforced— let life 
and property be mmntained,— let this 
be done in a spirit of righteous deter- 
mination— in which clemency blends 
with justice — a justice which may not 
be characterized as vindictive, and a 
clemency which cannot be ascribed to 
fear, and we venture to predict, that 
before twelve calendar months* elapse, 
it would be no idle boast to talk of the 
tranquillity of Ireland. The agitator 
might fret and pine— the priests nught 
plot and anathematize, but their worst 
violence would only be sound and 
fury, signifying nothing," when con- 
fronted by a union of all the property, 
the worth, and the respectability in the 
country, to which would be joined a 
vast mass of the well-meaning aifd 
peacefully disposed of the humbler 
classes, to whom, it is very well known, 
that agitation is distasteful ; who are 
only kept in their false position by an 
abandonment, on the part af govern- 
ment, of their highest function, and 
who would rejoice at any opportunitjr 
of escaping from the tyranny and the 
exactions of the priests and the dema** 
gogues, if only it could be accom- 
plished with safety to their lives* 
Alas ! how painful is it to know, that 
government are themselves the parties 
to whom the present deplorable con- 
dition of Ireland is to be attributed, and 
that the remedies which they are bent 
upon employing, must only i^gravate 
the evil I We may say of Irish a^ti* 
tion what the Roman satirist said nf 
fortune, ** Nullum numen hdbes-^ 
dtprudenHa nobis. Nos^ nos, inp^ 
feunmusDeam^ ' 
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LKTTEU FROM HENRY HALLAM^ ESQ. 

24, Wilton Cmoent, London, November 6ih 1S45. 

SiR—I beg to nclgioiv ledge your letter addressed to roe on the 25th ult.* in- 
closing a printed proof of one since inserted in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine ror the present month} in which you remonstrate with me against the exolu- 
sion hfcHenry de Londresj Archbishop of Dublin^ from the number of eighteen 
barons who took a distinguished part} or from their ranli may be supposed to 
have done sO} in obtaining the Great Charter of King John. Let me begin by 
what is personal to ourscivesi that I am fully sensible of the courteous and 
delicate manner in which you have touched this subject, as well as of the learning 
and ability with which you have brought forward the character of Henry de 
Londres. 

It would give me very great pain, as I am sure would be felt also by every 
member of the commission to which 1 have the honour to belong, to be sup- 
posed capable of casting the least slight on the Irish nation, or on eminent men 
of past times, in whose glory their country is interested. Though 1 cannot 
clearly understand, why those whose chief business it has been to represent the 
connection of Ireland with the English crown as one of mere oppression and 
bondage, should pretend to care about the admission or exclusion of an Anglo- 
Norman prelate, the case is very different wdth the truly loyal Irish ; and I re- 
quest leave to offer to you, and through you to them, my explanation of the cir- 
cumstances, or, if you please, my apology for them, which have occasioned your 
complaint. 

The new House of Lords contains eighteen niches, at a considerable height, 
and not large enough to admit statues, which could not be well seen, except in 
front. They were, therefore, not designed for superior works of art, nor for 
memorials of illustrious men. It was suggested by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, that the barons of Magna Charta, being the peerage of England in that 
age, would very naturally be placed in a chamber appropriated to the nobility 
who may be called their successors. This appeared a happy and constitutional 
idea, and was adopted by the commission. Whether by appointment or of my 
own accord, I do not remember, it happened that I looked over such books as 
lay in my way, for the purpose of selecting eighteen names out of that||hronage. 
I^did not attach any paramount importance to the selection, considering the cha- 
racter of the intended statues to be full as much decorative as commemorative ; 
and so far as commemorative, respecting rather the collective number than single 
persons. The majority in fact have no historical recollections attachedTo their 
names at all. In an event, however, to which the power of the sword had so 
much contributed, it seemed but natural that the effigies of mailed warriors 
should be preferred to those of ecclesiastics, though the last should not be ex- 
cluded. Fifteen, therefore, were selected from the nobles, twelve holding the 
rank of earl, three of lower degree. Three names remained to be chosen. As 
to Archbishop Langton, there could be.no doubt ; and then came the unlucky 
question about the Archbishop of Dublin. And I confess that it did appear to 
me, that in the circumstances of the Anglo-Irish colony in the reign of John, 
we could hardly say that Henry de Londres, whose great merits you have very 
properly dwelt upon, (and I must confess that, not having read Leland for 
many years, they had escaped my recollection,) stood i^n an equal footing, in an 
English Compaq between the kimjjjMind his barons, with a bishop of London. 
If the ecclesiastical rank had been Ve same, I do not think this could have been 
a matter of any doubt ; and in a temporal transaction I did not see that this ought 
to have decisive weight. I might also add, that the bishop of London held by 
barony of the crown, and all who possessed that see had been duly summoned to 
flgmt counoils. Whatever privilege of this kind may have been enjoy^ by 
Hmy de Londres himself, if indeed he ever did sit in a oouncil, it cannot be 
v^ntained Unit the archbiahems of Dublin ^ere entitled to a writ of summons. 
Tms may be calm too tebfaqtc^l a view; but it will'senre at least to show that 
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I was not influenced by the most latent feeling of disrespect to Ireland. That 
Ireland, in her relation to ,thc English constitution, was not, in the reign of 
John, of so great importance at# she is at present, is an historical fact of which 
surely she has no cause to be ashamed. 

I must now, however, fairly acknowledge that, considering the distinguished 
character of Henry de Londres, and his recorded share in advising the Great 
Charter, considering also still more the wishes which mam in common with 
yourself, probably entertain, it would give me great pleasure, speaking of coarse 
only as an individual, to see him installed in his niche bwthe side of Stephen 
Langton. In this case it rather appears to me that he should not e:^lude the 
Bishop of London, but be substituted for the Master of the Knights l^mplars, 
whom I mentioned in my letter to the commissioners, not without hesitation in 
ray own mind as to his constitutional pretensions to such a preference, but with 
a view to the variety of eostume which might distinguish him from the barons. 
This is a proof that I was rather looking to artistic effect than to historical com- 
memoration. 

Permit me to request that you will be the medium of communicating to the 
Dublin University Magazine this answer to the letter which you have ad- 
dressed to me in its pages. 

I have the honour, sir, to remain with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, 

Henry Hallam. 

To Samuel Fcrgueoin Eeq. Dublin. 

[This is frank and candid, and what might have been expected from a scholar 
whose reputation could afford the admission of an oversight. — Ed.] 


A SONG OF A PLEASANT OLD WOODMAN, AND IlIS WIFE JOAN, AT A 
CHRISTMAS FIRE. 

BY F. r. PALMKB. 

Come ! Jock o’ the wood, my jolly old man ! get up and bar the door ! — 

The feathery sleet, with frosty feet is dancing on the moor ; 

Withfljvhoop and a call, in every hall, the Christmas sports abound. 

And ditucs are sung, and the sweet bells rung, the simple village round. 
Uiitether and fling the curtain down, and cuddle in the screen — * 

You, shall be the king of the feast, and T will be the queen. 

And we’ll drink good rest 1 to the merry old times ! we’ll chirrup of kith 
and kin, 

(The nut brown ale I brewed myself, before the frost came in.) 

So bow to the rule of reverend yule, in sunshine and in storm, • 

And thrust your shoulder next to mine, to keep your old wife warm. 

Gaffer I my joy I how many a time, we ne’er shall see again, 

I pressed my chubby cheek to thine, *at yonder glistening pane. 

And beckoned you in, to the sanded floor, with infant love and glee. 

And lured you with your blushing face, to laugh along with me ; 

1 twined your locks with the dingle- flowers, whilst wild berries you prest 
Unto my lips, then sank to sleep upon my baby breast. ^ 

My mother stayed her whispering wheelj|^|^ gave us kisses sweet. 

She loved so much to hear the sound of little dancing feet ; 

Look up, my dear old charming chuck 1 and never turn askew ! 

You're not ashamed of me I trust 1— I’m never eshamed of you I 

Oh weren’t we glad, what fun we had I at yonder village school 1 
And how I screamed to sec you stand, a Dunce !— upon the stool— 

And how we gambolled in the lanes, on many a breezy morn, 

And how you kept my kittle wide, and dragged it from the thorn 1— 
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And how we went^ with coat and hood, to sing the carols round— 

Sitting before the vicarage door» at moonlight we were found. 

And will and nill 1 they dragged us in, and maBe us dither and stare. 

To have to sing our songs again, before the lady's chair, 

Your gatherings all you gave to me, full twelve-pence was the gain. 

And you kissed me under the sycamore tree, and I lussed you again. 

Loud waved the fliime in the winter's wind, the winking glades were red. 

My mother nursed Ihe baby dear, my father was in bed, 

When,^oh for shame I that night you came, wdth mistletoe boughs to call. 

With bcmgling words (and "a lame excuse, is worse than none at all ;”) 

And aye we sat in the brave old screen, and aye we looked and sighed 
Alack I our simple hands were free, our cunning hearts were tied. 

Mother she brewed the buttered quart, and bade us drink it up ; 

But aye, you looked at me and sighed, and aye, looked in the cup. 

You never nestle so near to me— or play such antics now !— 

You always drink your measure up. God bless your dainty brow ! 

Think of the gay December time, you took me for your bride ! 

Up and down the bells were swung ; I never left your side. 

So proud of me as your loving bride, you called mo pink and rose. 

And we danced beneath a holly-bough, in all our Sunday clothes. 

Lord bless me I how you twirled me round and mado my colour rise ! 

And I can't tell which were brightest then, your buckles or your eyes. 

The squire he gave a thumping goose, your rival sent a curse. 

My lady sent a silver pound, tied in a silken purse ; — 

Heaven forgive your wicked face, and all your youthful sins. 

Next Christmas eve, the parson came, and blessed our lovely twins. 

Soon, soon the honey-moon unwilling was to bide. 

Father and mother went to dust, our pretty children died ; 

A famine came, the labouring men committed crime for bread, 

You hinted once of doing so ; I wished that you were dead ; 

Struggle on bravely !" still I cried. You did my dear ! and won, 

Twas bitter strife well ended, and fortune well begun. 

We'd a cow and a nag, a pig and a cot, and hearty children three. 

And merry we danced each first of May, around the hawthorn-tree ; 

Ah ! then came happy Christmases, they almost drove us mad. 

The cradle always squeaking — the children always glad. 

We're grey old people, Jock o* the wood! but grieving wont avail. 

We’ve seen our younkers settled, so, we'll sit and drink our ale. 

Come 1 take your fiddle from over-head, and never you whisper nay. 

I’ll shew ypu the lilt 1 danced for you, upon our wedding-day. 

I've got the same blue kirtle on, the same red kerchief too. 

And you’ve the self-same smiling face, which looks as good as new," 

Strike up ! strike up 1 my lithesome lad, twang out a lusty strain I 
I'll foot it, on the Christmas hearth, aroiSnd and round again ; 

There’s music 1 music I in my heart and mirth upon my tongue. 

You never played so well berore — I never felt so young. 

Give me a kiss? you Jock o’ my heart I as sweet as love can tell 1 
Give me a dozeUf you Jock o* my h^t 1 dost love iliy dd wife well ? 

You bring thetas into my eye8,M| burn my heart-strings too. 

But why should I weep? swee^ad of my love! * Let’s drink a drop 
with you I ' 

For my cup is out, and I think I hear, or the wind tailks over the moor, 

There^s some one tittering, yirking, whisperinp^, joking at the door. 

Sure it must be our children's sons, coming with wonted rhymes 
To sing a carol round the hearth, and wish us happy times ! 

1 guess they’ve beard our dlliness. Ill sit me down and spin^ 

Jock I hide the fiddle on Uie rack, and let the darlings in I 
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At last, it appears, a dodsirc move has 
been made by Protestants in Ireland 
— a move towards the occupancy of a 
position in which their interests can be 
defended. We wish them God speed 
in the enterprise, and will not admit 
of a disheartening fear that it is “ too 
late.*' No ; we are pci^uaded that 
there is yet energy enough in Irish 
rrotestaptism to recover its losses, and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of 
calumny and faction, we arc confident 
opinion in England may yet be righted. 
Wc wait, however, in much anxiety to 
see how the initiation on the port of 
tlic nobility and gentry of Ulster will 
be followed up. They seem to hold 
out a frank offer to their bretlircn in 
ilic provinces where Protestantism 
seems less prosperous : very much 
demends on the manner in which the 
offer is entertained. Indeed, we do 
not think it rashness to affirm that the 
fate of Ireland, or at least of British 
connection, is dependent on it. 

^ It is scarcely necessary to offer 
proof, that since the act of legislative 
union was passed, there never was a 
season of more jioril and difficulty in 
Ireland than that through which we 
arc passing. The purposes openly pro- 
claimedfHly the party which seeks to 
effect a change in our government, are 
more pernicious than would have been 
in former days suspected, and a machi- 
nery more potent and more extended 
than ever before existed, is in vigorous 
and incessant action to carry the ruin- 
ous designs into effect. Thus far, wo 
believe, it will be acknowletod, the 
danger is unusually great. The pur- 
pose avowed by the repeal association,* 
although legal, and perhaps constitu- 
tional, has all the evil for which trea- 
son is dreaded and punished, and the 
confederacy to effect this purpose, con-* 
sisting as it does of theigreat mass of 
Irish Roman Catholics, ecclesiastical 
and lay, is undeniably the most formi- 
dable that ever showed itislf at a time 
of peace, openly aiming at a result 
which must effect the dismemberment 
of the empire* 

Wliat have we, on the other hand, 
of compensation? Is there hope in the 
policy of a government like ours 
no^ we would ^say, even for Great 


Britain-^assuredly there is none for 
Protestants in Irelftnd. To us it would 
seem as if the minatural mother Of 
whom we recently read in some foreign 
periodical, was no unfair typfi of our 
administration, so far as Irish interests 
arc concerned, Pursued by wolves, 
the wretched Woman cast out of the 
vehicle in which she rode, one by one, 
the group of wliich each one called 
her mother, and still the ravenous 
pursuit staid not until she reached her 
desolate home childless, and there we 
know not whether it was the beasts of 
prey, or on outraged hnshond who 
ended her worthless existence. It is 
thus one by one our craven adminis- 
tration is casting away every principle 
it was hound to cherish, divesting itself 
of every title to respect or love, and 
with as little rational prospect of cul- 
ciliating the faction to wnich it sur- 
renders, as that wretched woman could 
have had of pacifying the beasts of 
blood, while tnore was a victim to he 
devoured and an appetite to he grati- 
fied. A ministry lixe ours, whicn has 
added to its demerits in 1829, the mea- 
sures of the last session of parliament, 
cannot he relied on for tne mainte- 
nance of any principle which it may 
find ia brief convenience in abandoning. 
Wc do not desire its dissolution 4>r 
overthrow, but with equal frankness 
we confess that its acts and professions 
have caused us to entertain the 
thought of such a result without the un- 
easiness which once accon^anied it. 
Wo do not desire, nor do we dread, as 
we once did, the retirement of Sir 
Robert ? eel ; hut seeing that the days 
are evil, and that worse may he at 
hand, we most earnestly desire that the 
Protestants of Ireland should be pre- 
pared for them. 

There are, we have the modesty to 
acknowledge, Protestants in Ireland, 
egipervatiye Protestants, too, who do 
DOT sympaihise with us in our views 
and apprehensions, but rather expect 
that the line of policy which Sir 
Robert Peel's government is pursuing 
will ultimately lead to good. Some pf 
these ''optimists'* horn the opinion 
that feud and faction will ultimately be 
appeased among us— they see that the 
material mterests of ilie country are 
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makhip: prosperous progi’css — they feel 
that isiicn interests arc those in which 
wise men like themselves should feel 
the liveliest concern; their feelings 
beget hopes in their own likeness — 
hopes that what seems to them so 
reasonable will in di.c time be realised, 
and that however r^val sects may for 
a time compete for the mastery,* the 
people ^‘ill, if necessary, forsake their 
contending priests, and all worship, in 
amity or amicalble competition, before 
the only altar at which hearts really 
bow — the altar of wealth. Reasoners 
of this stamp imagine that the church 
establishment is the one obstacle to the 
happy result they look for. Sir Robert 
Peel, ^ey think, mistook when he |)er- 
sisted in maintaining such an impedi- 
ment. He sees clearly now, they say'. 
He finds that mammon has its jea- 
lousies, and will not remunerate a 
divided worship. The minister, they' 
hope, will entitle himself to a recom- 
pense, and all will be Iranquillity' in 
Ireland as soon ns the sole surviving 
national acknowledgment of God has 
been discontinued. 

There are other expectants whose 
hopes are kindled at a different source, 
although perhaps not more assuring. 
These, like the dissuasive and dilatory' 
Athenians, who used to salute one 
another in the public places with the 
carrion croak, ‘^is Pnilij) dead — has 
he a mortal malady'/' see the acts of 
the minister in connection with the 
funereal thoughts they gloat on. 
"Wait,” they say— judge nothing be- 
fore the time — O’Connell is an over 
match for Peel, but O’Connell is not 
immoi*tal. Let Peel just for three or 
four years or sessions of parliament 
tide over the discomforts of his fiosi- 
tion — ^let him compromise, concede, 
conciliate for a while — therc^ will be 
ample time to do justice as soon as 
O’uonnell is dead. 

We confess this post obit policy 
does not suit our taste. Demosthenes, 
perhaps, inspired us with a distaste for 
it, or at least, confirmed us in the 
weakness. Th| feeble, or those w^ 
are precluded from action, may, p<S’- 
haps, comfort helplessness or bondage 
by such a hope — ^it is utterly di^race- 
ful to the vigorous and free. ISfor do 
w^Hhink that the policy of forbearance 
on* so unworthy grounds, has a hope 
that compensates its palti'iness. It 
misled the Greeks^ of ancient days — it 
way mislead their modeni copyists ; 


and although John O’Connell may not 
provcAii Alexaiidcp, he mav live to sec 
the hopes founded on his lather’s de- 
mise, as abortive as were those which 
the Athenians cherished respecting the 
dc.ath of Philip — nay, in this railway 
age of ours, the "Liberator” himself 
may not much overstep the ordinary 
limits jissigncd to human life, and majr 
mock at the discomfiture of the poli- 
tical legacy hunters who expected that 
at liis dcatli he would have bequeathed 
peace to the country — 

“ rierumqiic reeortuii 

SoTiba cx Quinqiicviro corvum dcludit himiteui 

Cuptatorque rlabit nniiH Xasica Corano.” 

It is, in truth, not a little surprising 
that the species of expectation which 
was felt as a reproach, and which a 
consiimmat(‘ master of the agencies by 
which the heart of a pe^jile is roused 
.and wrung, used as a reproach when 
addressing the inhabitants of a single 
eity', jdainly and greatly ovcrnnatched 
in war, shall he avowed and all but 
paraded in his (h‘fcnce by apologists 
of Sir Robert Peel. Wc .are free to 
confess, that wc do not see in the train 
attendant on the Liberator, one in 
whom he is likely, in all his merits and 
defects, to live again. But this is no 
admission that he may not have an 
ofllcient. suc(‘essor. AVe remember 
when ;the world would have held it a 
matter of very easy accomplishment 
to find for Mr. O’Connell lilaiiy an 
equal in the body to which he belonged; 
and we sec no reason to congratulate 
the waiters for liis demise, on the trust 
that there may not be fomuraniong 
his survivors some one or more com- 
tent to finish the work he wall have 
gun, and will have left it as their 
task to aeeomplish. liCt Mr. O’Con- 
nell succeed in obtaining what we are 
})ersiiadcd h(‘ aims at — a great enlarge- 
ment in the number of Irish represen- 
tatives, and it will demand but very' 
inferior power? to effect a repeal of the 
Vnion in its worst form, and with the 
worst atteiidai|t consequences. 

We have been, we apprehend, the 
first, or among, the first, to cxTiress a 
fear that it ia in the, senate ot Groat 
Britain, and not in the field, the act 
of legislative union can be repealed. 
Wc have long contemplated the pro- 
bability of sudi a calamity, and wc 
must avow, that the progress of events 
has but rendered onr apprehensions 
more serious, and our trust in the 
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firmness of British senators more un- 
satisfactory and insecure. WfPhave 
now no luiiuau liope except In the 
Irish Protestants, and we give them 
warning that if they are unti’uc to 
themselves, there will soon be very 
few in England to care for them. 

We beg of them, well to ponder the 
truth we are about to utter : the go- 
vernment of Sir liobort Peel has 
knowingly or unconsciously conceded 
the principle on which the repeal of 
the IJiiion is dependent.* When the 
ministers of the crown admitted popu- 
lation as tlic basis on which an electo- 
ral constitueney was to b(j erect(‘d — 
when they pronounced it a defect that 
there was not a due proportion lietwcen 
the voters and the people — wlieii they 
refused to earry out Lord Stanley’s 
llegistratioii Bill, and threatened to 
bring in another on the avowed priii- 
eiple that, in virtue of an extended 
population, the sjdierc of the fran- 
chised must be widened, they con- 
ceded, in subi^taiiec, Mr. 0’( ’onnell’s 
argument, that the eight millions of 
the Irish peojile. are not adecpiately 
repres<*nted in the imperial ])iu*liament 
by <me hundred and five mem hers. 
Apjily the pojjulation principle, to con- 
stituencies, and you cannot complalu 
that it is apidied to representatives. 

It is the misfortune or the mischief 
of Sir Kobert Peel’s (lonccsslons* that 
ibey generally involve the admission 
of some princii>le of which they are 
imperfect and defective exjmiients, and 
that thus they necessitate supplemental 
concessions. It is also his misfortune, 
that too many of his concessions ai’c 
yielded to the cravings of an expe- 
diency which is not, and is not con- 
sistent wdth, principle. Ko man can 
say where such concessions may lead. 
The expediency of the moment may^ 
he impolicy as respects the year ; and 
the minister may achieve some tempo- 
rary advantage by yielding a point on 
which his country’s perm'anent interest# 
and honour rested. A yielding minis- 
ter should have, even aftiong his fol- 
- lowers, if they are patriots, vigilant 
and severe observers of ]ps conduct. 
They should be always watchful, al- ■ 
ways ready to advise and to withstand 
as well as to assist. Their adversaries 
strive to profit by compressing the 
plastic materials or which he is com- 
posed ; his supporters are to blame for 
the ruin of their cause, if they do not 
render their leader the service of re- 


sisting where otherwise he, and they 
with him, must be overpowered. 

It is for this reason we are well 
pleased to learn that the Irish Protes- 
tants are organizing their stren^ in 
an extended union* We hope it will 
become eo-extensive with the people; 
and we do not sci^ple to utter an ear- 
nest admonition, humble as ^we feel 
ourselves to be, that they who refuse 
to co-operate in so good a cause, may 
soon have much reason to lament their 
culpable indifference. We will, for a 
moment, suppose the appeal made to 
Irish Protestantism unsuccessful. We 
wdll suppose Ulster left alone, and 
that the Protestants of the North, 
having vainly invited their brethren 
in other parts of Ireland to imite with 
them, strong in the confidence of num- 
bers and high s])irit, renounce the idea 
of a ibrmal union, or merely adopt 
that form which is already in exist- 
tence — is such a state of things that 
in which any wise man would desire 
to meet the perils of a Whig or Hadl- 
cal administration ? — is the contin- 
jrcncy very improbable that we may 
liave such perils to meet after tlic next 
general election ? If we have, and if 
Prole.stAnts in Ireland arc found help- 
less as they lire now, there is nothing 
short of repeal which the repeal party 
may not obtain ; and wo know enough 
to be aware, tliat the concessions they 
are likely to demand will involve much 
dotriiiiciit, if not ruin, to our Prot^- 
tant intei’csts. 

But, perhaps, we may ensure Sir 
Robert Peel’s maintenance of power, 
b}' abstaining from any attempt at 
political combination? He may take 
ofl’ence at our union, and* throw up 
his office in disgust. He may find 
the difficulty oi governing Ireland, 
increased by our union, and give up 
the task from conscious inability. 
The repeal confederacy may become 
stimulated to more dm:ing exertion 
by seeing Protestants awaking out 
of their supineness — Are these reasons 
or such as these, cogent, to discourage 
wronged and menaced men from 
uniting. Ought we continue inac- 
tive for the sake of propitiating a 
minister whom such considerations . 
would influence to desert his post? 
Do we owe so much to the Re- 
pealers — are we so bound to their 
clemency — so prostrate before their 
power — so wholly at their mercy, 
that we should voluntarily remain 
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helpless to have %. dam on Ihdr pre- 
carious forbearance? 

But^ admitting that reasons like 
these ^ould not mssuade from union, 
an ady 6 rBar 7 may ask vhat ^ood 

X ment is there fo recommend 
; hope have we to offer that union 
will bring us good. ^We Aould rather 
make history the vehicle of such in- 
struction than assume to ourselves the 
office of imparting it. For the advan- 
tages of union we would refer to the 
history of Ulster at the close of the 
last century— we would refer to the 
success attendant on the institution 
of Conservative clubs in times much 
more recent. Evil lu are the days 
on which we have fallen, those through 
which our ancestors struggled were 
more calamitous, and that they did 
not perish in tliem was, humanly 
spe^ng, ascribable to the protection 
which they found in union, menaced, 
assaulted, oppressed, as the loyal Pro- 
testants were in various pax^ of Ulster 
where Defenders and United Irish- 
men almost rivalled each other in 
atrocities of which good subjects were 
tliG victims, it was not until Pro- 
testants united for their own defence, 
that the government to which they 
rendered true allegiance took thought 
of them. In those ^eary days, the 
loyal Protestants were few. Co-re- 
ligionists were against them in one 
form of organization. Homan Gatho- 
thollcs in another, and the govem- 
nffint which ought to have worded 
them protection, was negligent or 
ignorant of its duty. It seemed to 
& a time in which the land was aban- 
doned to the turbulent and daring, 
and in wkicb govenimeut had abdi- 
cated its fi^nctions. It was at such a 
time, in the most djsturbe^ Wt of 
Ireland, the much aligned Qnmge 
Institution was formed, and for the 
benefits derivable from that union, 
we need only i;efer to the atate o) 
Ulster before and after its formation. 
He who compares Ae Ulster^of 17d5> 
(in the autum of which the first 
Orange lodge Vas instituted) and of 
many years preceding| with the Ulster 
of the last forty-eight vears, dating 
from the period at whicn the Orange 
affiliation was completed, will scarcely 
adt what benefits may be found in 
^ union. The advantages, we believe, 
we not less manifest as they were 
exhibit^ in latear 

aaaoemUons. Wi^neflrbut ^detp. 


the Garltmi CSnb as ona torn in 
wldcbf such tmiooB proved their effi- 
ciency, by putting out of power the 
ministry over which Mr. O’Connell 
bore sway, to replace it by another, 
which, for want of an efficient Pro- 
testant union, seems lapsing into a 
statu of subserviency to the same 
infiuence and dictation, In a word, 
Protestant union, in the last century, 
saved Ireland, through God’s blessing, 
from anarchy and devastation ; re- 
cently, Protestant union, delivered 
the empire from the O’Connell-Mcl- 
boume administration, and now, ow- 
ing to the want of Protestant union, 
the Peel cabinet seems to show itself 
bent on carrying out, in its most offen- 
sive details, the policy of the govern- 
ment it superseded. 

While wo advocate with what- 
ever power we have, and we confess 
it to be but small— in comparison of 
our wishes but weakness, the idea of 
Protestant union, we are reconciled 
to it only by a persuasion that it is 
indispensably necessary. Much rather 
would wc see the people of • this 
country, one, remembering the dif- 
ference of their creeds only when 
proceeding to their respective acts 
or offices of worship, and at other 
times and occasions only remoin- 
bering that all should be one in tlic 
bonds of charity, that all were to be 
disciples of Him who made ** love to 
one another" the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic by which they shomd be 
known — much rather would we recog- 
nise community in the principles whiSi 
oil Christian professors hold, than 
estrangement in the matters in which 
they differ. But wc are not left free 
to lollow these dictates of our heart, 
the confederacy which would moke 
our country a wilderness,’’ will not 
*permit us to do so — and the minister 
who said in the measure of 1829 **let 
religious distinctions bo effaced" and 
^who has said in the measures and pro- 
fessions of 1645-—** let religious dis- 
tinctions be restored," commands the 
Protestants to remember that the 
state pronounces them a distinct and 
separate ^oxtion of the peorie— a 
tion distinguished in or^ to its 
being degraded. Is this more than 
the truth ? Was it not the avowed 
principle of **£mandpation" that re- 
ligious distinctions should be oblite- 
rated in order that the profeaaion of 
oreeft of Home A^uld not dis- 
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a ualify for oiHcial station-^and is not 
^ le policy of the present adniinistration 
in mahinff the profession of that creed 
a ground of preference, the revival 
of religious distinctions in such a 
form and spirit, as to render them 
an injury and an insult to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland ? How is it pos- 
sible, under .such circumstances, to 
forget that we are a distinct ^)ortion 
of the Irish people— how is it pos- 
sible, if we feel as men, and would 
act as wise men, to refrain longer 
from taking close order” and orga- 
nizing ourselves into a compact bro- 
therhood? 

Nor is it in the distribution of 
patronage only, or in the appropriation 
of the public funds, Prolostaiits are 
taught to feci that tln'.y arc the dis- 
favoured party ; the same stern truth 
is proclaimed to them by <luc form of 
law. What constituted Orange pro- 
cessions an offence during that period 
of eight or nine years which has re- 
cently expired ? The letter of a penal 
statute. What constitutes the adop. 
tion of signs and pass- words by the 
Orange body an ollence ? The same 
rigid authority — the letter of a severe 
act of parliament. Is there any thing 
morally wrong, any thing really pre- 
judieuu to the well being of individuals 
or the state in these pi’ohibited cus- 
toms ? Assuredly Sir Hubert IVel will 
hardly say that there is. He who de- 
fended Orangeism and Orangemen in 
the year 1814, in the language made 
use of by the riglit honourable baronet, 
cannot possibly account the Orange 
confederation or its observances im- 
moral. Why then should he hold 
them illegal ? Perhaps he finds them in- 
convenient— perhaps he esteems them, 
under existing circumstances, hurtful 
to the interests of the country. Is 
this a 'sufficient defence and justifica- 
tion for pronouncing them an offence, 
for creating a new crime, and for 
punishing, by imprisonment or traijg- 
portation, honest and peaceful contri- 
vances for personal protection, or the 
public commemoration of a great 
national deliverance ? Is the oiimiou 
of the minister, if such be his opinion, 
his justification for adhering to a 
policy which holds exuberance of 
loyalty” as a species of petty trea- 
son,” and visits it with little less than 
capital punishment ? Let it be so — 
let it be admitted that because Homan 
Ca^olics felt or affected ofiger at cer- 


tain public commemorations, it was 
right to pronounce Orangeism an in- 
dictable offence. We asK only this— 
is the legislation just, is the policy 
impartial, which embarrasses loyal 
Protestants in their upright and con* 
servativc associatidbs, and which leavOB 
unfettered, and faking into account 
the whole circumstances of the case, 
we might say favours and eneburages, 
that baleful confederacy which, in tlie 
guarded language of the premier, 
would make Great Britain a fourtli* 
rate power, and Ireland a sava^ 
wilderness ? On what sustainame 
idea can it be defended as equal jus- 
tice to pronounce Orangeism illegal, 
and to abstain from pronouncing the 
object of the repeal confederacy trea- 
sonable ? Is legislation incompe- 
tent to characterize thus the objects 
of such a body? Was Sir Hobert 
l*cel too feebly supported in parlia- 
ment to obtain a law by which it could 
be effectually put down ? The state 
of parties in both houses, and the 
records of our statute books furnish 
answers to both these questions. Were 
many of the treasons created subse- 
quently to the statute of Edward the 
Third, more pernicious to the sove- 
reign or the country than the avowed 
designs and wcll-lmown practices of 
the repeal confederacy ? It is unne- 
cessary to give the answer. Let the 
reader peruse only a single chapter of 
Hlackstonc, and a r^rt of even one 
day’s proceedings at Conciliation Hall, 
and he will not need further informa- 
tion that British law has in various in- 
stances stigmatized as ^ason offences 
less prejudicial to the interests of the 
country than the project qf repeal. 

Jura invnnta metu iiajusti fatearc neceflee Mt 

Tcmiiva bI fastosque veils evoluere mandL” 

But if you desire to learn the wis- 
dom of legislature from the course 
which has been recently pursued to- 
wards Ireland, you will be disposed 
to affirm that the principle which 

dat veniom corviB vezat cennm columbas 

is that of which the policy of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel is the apt and alarming 
exponent. There is an old proverb 
not the less applicable to the affiurs 
of life that bears it the name of one 
whose wisdom was given him from 
above — 

^^Hc that justifieth the wicked^ 
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and he that condemneth the just, even concentrate ilieir strength. It is a 

they both are abomination to the great Ldvantage to be sure of suc- 

Lom.” ^ cess if truth prevail^they who have 

We commend this truth to the such an advantage should improve it 

serious attention of the Cabinet which by giving truth a voice which it can 

condemns the righteous exertions of spe^ by. The evils we labour under 

loyal Irish Protestants, and *'justi- now', (U'ise out of anomalies which 

fieth/’ by refraining tfi legislate against admit of being corrected. The law 

it, l^e Repeal confederacy* and its pronounces us a part of the British peo- 

pemicious system of agitation. pie, and tlirougn our own supineness. 

And to the Protestants of Ireland as well as by the energetic exertion 

thus wronged and endangered, we of our adversaries, the love of that 

earnestly recommend that they be people of whom we form a part, has 

not slow to take their own cause in grown cold to us. It is yet recover- 

hand. We trust the alliance'* able if we be but faithful to a great and 

which we have seen announced as in pressing duty, 

process of formation will soon ])e in The next parliament chosen for 
efficient action. It will be, we hope, Great Britain will (‘xhibit a pheno- 

a society which will neither sapK3r- mcnon upon which attention must lie 

sede, nor become identified with, any fixed. There will be a strong body 

existing confederation, but will be of Irish members in the House of 

ready to co-operate with, and to ad- Commons, who aim at a disiiiem- 

vise and assist all, whether societies berment of the empire, and these 

or individuals, who desire to effect will be sent into the legislature by 

good by the adoption of good moans, that party upon which the minister 

Especially we desire that it shall bestows power and favburs to the 

exert itself to instruct, and we may utmost extent that is permitted him. 

add, to right public opinion in England. There will be a minority, perhaps, who 

Too long have calumnies been in cir- are staunch friends to British con- 

culation by which Irish Protestantism nection, and these will be sent by 

has been defamed. There are cases that body which the minister has set 

in which slander may be lived down ; himself to discountenance and de- 

the falsehoods of which we have to press. There w’ill be an opporlunityr 

complain, are too active and too per- to make known to England the spirit 

nicious in their operation, to admit which prevails in the contemplated 

of extinction bv that slow process, Protestant alliance. Let it be the 

which has in other cases been found prayer and exertion of every man 

effebtual. Irish Protestants must who loves his religion and his country 

labour to make their cause under- that the opportunity be not ne- 

stood, and their worth known. For gleetcd. ’ ^ 

this purpose they must collect and 
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THE DIDACTIC IllISlI NOVELISTS — CATlLETON, MRS. HALL.* 


We have quite an inundation of di- 
dactic tales — a vicious kind of litera- 
ture in which we are sorry to see the 
abilities of writers like Mr. Carleton 
and Mrs, Hall misapplied. Whether 
the object be to sustain particular 
views in political economical, or theo- 
logical matters, the necessity for exag- 
geration and want of candour iii all 
these compositions is the same. Men 
of straw must be set up, thiut those on 
tile other part may overthrow them ; 
and, as the reader in search of agree- 
able excitement will not be satisfied 
without a signal overthrow, the writer 
usually bundles up his sham combat- 
ants so loosely and awkwardly that 
they fall to pieces almost at a touch, 
and we rise &om the ridiculous con- 
test with an equal sense of the weak- 
ness of the fiction, and of the disin- 
genuousness of the author. 

Argumentative compositions ought 
always to set forth the adverse propo- 
sition, whatever it may be, in the form 
and context given to it by the adver- 
sary. Any other mode of dealing 
with an argument is suspicious ; and 
the suspicion of foul play, which can- 
did minds invariably conceive in such 
cases, is almost always confirmed by 
reference to the reasoning really put 
forward on the other side. Preachers, 
lecturers, and controversialists of all 
denominations, arc too open to cen- 
sure in this respect.f But,^ if such 
practices are reprehensible in argu- 
mentative discourses, they are pre-emi- 
nently odious in works of the imagi- 


nation. It is a ]{^se thing to entrap a 
reader, by an agreeably- written love- 
scene or exciting adventure,*into the 
admission of a dogma which, if fairly 
stated side by side with the adverse 
proposition, would depend, for its ad- 
mission or rejection, on its being found 
agreeable or otherwise, not to the ima- 
gination, but to the judgment. And 
even the palliation of agreeable writ- 
ing is rarely found to any considerable 
extent in such compositions. Every- 
thing being bent to the preconceived 
purpose of advocating one side of the 
question, the presence of constraint 
cannot be concealed, and the WTiter 
never seems, because he can never feel, 
at liberty to indulge the impulse of a 
free genius. Sycophancy can be shewm 
to a party or a class, as well as to an 
individual ; and the compositions of 
those who, instead of seeking to incul- 
cate independent views, write for 
the opinions already inculcated on a 
j)arty or on a class by others, while 
they arc necessarily attended with the 
constraint, exhibit also the peculiar 
subserviency which distinguishes the 
conversation of a poor companion. 
Mr. D’ Israeli, forming his own opi- 
nions, and writing a didactic novelYor 
the purpose of setting them forth to 
the public, whom he seeks to bring 
over to his peculiar views, must, as we 
have seen from the nature of his un- 
dertaking, have recourse to exaggera- 
tion, and deal with men of straw ; but, 
writings to produce new convictions, 
not to flatter opinions already formed. 


* Art Maguire ; or, the Broken Pledge. By AVilliam Carleton. Dublin : James 
Duffy. 1845. * • 

Rody the Rover ; or, the Ribbonman. By William Carleton. Dublin: James 
Duffy. 1845. • 

Parra Sastha; or, the History of Paddy Go-easy and his wife Nancy. By 
William Carleton. Dublin ; James Duffy. 1845. 

TheWhiteboy; a Story of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. In Two 
Volumes. London : Chapman and Hall. 1845. 

t Among the many honourable exceptions who, nevertheless, adorn our chairs and 
pulpits, the present Archbishop of Dublin deserves the credit due to a most scru- 
pulous adherence to the rules of argumentative justice, though it must be owned, 
be sometimes carries that primary one which we have just enunciated, to an un- 
toward length, when the consciousness of his prowess incites his candour to set up, 
not men of straw, but men of iron, whom he afterwards beats about the head to 
little purpose. 
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his workf however disingenuous and 
constrained^ will at least have the 
merit of not being sycophantic. Not 
SO9 unhapplly5 the two principal of 
these recent efforts of Mr. Carleton. 
They are didactic in^tyle, and written 
to meet the pre-existing views of a 
particular class of re&ders. They are 
consequently affected with the charac- 
teristics annexed to their double pur- 
pose> and are at once exaggerated and 
subservient. 

" Art Maguire, or the Broken 
Pledge,” is a tale for the Teetotallers, 
dedicated to the Rev. Mr. Mathew. It 
makes little, if any, pretence to extend 
the boundaries of either rational tem- 
perance or total abstinence, but seems 
written solely with a view to meet the 
pre-existing opinions, and to confirm 
the already established sentiments of 
the class to whom, in fact, through 
their so-called apostle, it is dedicated. 
We use the word teetotalism with 
reluctance; for we would wish to 
employ a term corresponding to the 
greatness and importance of the move- 
ment which has taken place among us, 
and we feel that this slang importation 
from a vulgar people is unfit for, and 
unworthy of its subject-matter, deve- 
loped on the grand scale, and with the 
beneficial consequences which distin- 
guish the Temperance reformation in 
Ireland. The good effects are mani- 
fest Decency and comfort are very 
generally seen, in place of the physical 
and moral wretchedness which so fre- 
quently attended the use of ardent 
spirits among the lower classes in this 
country. In the better classes, also, 
like instances might be occasionally 
ointed out; but the main operation 
as been on the bulk of the populace, 
and on them it has wrought a 'change 
unquestionably and signally for the 
better. 

Yet great as is the good, we would 
not have purchased it, nor, were the 
movement to be acted over again, 
would we now purchase it at the price, 
in increased suj^rstition and decreased 
self-reliance, paid for it by the people. 
It was a movement as essentially faiia- 
ticj^{^ any of the moral epidemics 
which have affected society from the 
days of the Flagellants and Cornful- 
mimires to the present time. The 
vast majority of those who, in such 
prodigious multitudes, rushed to make 
thdr renunciations at thofeet of Mr. 


Mathew, did so in the belief of his 
being gifted with supernatural powers, 
and of a divine bless^g proceeding 
from his hand as the equivalent for 
their vows. His faint equivocal de- 
nials of miraculous pretension never 
met the eyes or understandings of the 
blind, the lame, and the epileptic, who, 
if the Saviour himself had returned to 
earth, could hardly have been carried 
to his presence in greater numbers, 
or with greater confidence of being 
healed ; and multitudes of whom de- 
ar ted from under his hand, after it 
ad made its superstitious signs over 
their disordered organs, proclaiming 
themselves, in the delirium of a new 
religious drunkenness, restored to 
sight, to the use of their limbs, and to 
the wholesome enjoyment of all their 
bodily organs, — their crutches cast 
away, their guides dismissed, their 
sores disreganled, — and whose exam- 
ple, (although next day the poor 
wretches themselves were worse than 
ever, in the deplorable ^ re-action of 
moral and physical excess), stimulated 
not only all the multitudes who wit- 
nessed their temporary show of relief, 
but other multitudes in new places of 
assenibly, and other crowds of sick 
and decrepit people, to abandon them- 
selves to the same new form of intoxi- 
cation, ,till the whole populace of the 
three southern archdioceses were drunk 
with the very abnegation of drunken- 
ness. 

Into the northern archdiocese, pre- 
sided over by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Crolly, a mar of ^ % pru- 
dent and resolute mind, and who, in 
the recent conflict between the advo- 
cates of separate and mixed education, 
has suffered an honourable persecution 
in the maintenance of liberal opinion, 
this freD/.y, so far as it depended on 
the presence of Mr. Mathew, was not 
permitted to enter. What the motive 
for its exclusion may have been, whe- 
ther the danger of popular collisions, 
or the indisposition of the clergy to 
submit themselves to additional self- 
denial, or the use which had already 
begun to he made of the movement for 
seditious purposes, or the invalidity of 
the vow itself, as being inconsistent 
with the authentic doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we*are not in 
a position to say ; but it would appear 
most probable that the last was the 
main objection. 
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For it is unquestionable that the 
total abstinence vow, in the gqpat ma- 
jority of case| in which it has been 
administered, is invalid, according to 
the recognised teaching of the Homan 
Catholic schools of divinity. Hy all 
the doctors, from St. Thomas to Dens, 
a vow is thus defined — ** a promise made 
to God of something for the better in 
the power of the proiniser to perform,” 
(S. Thom. art. 2). If it be not of some- 
thing for the better (de mdiori hono,) it 
is so wholly void, that ftocf, it is said, 
camioi accept it, (non acceptatur a Deot 
Dens de Virt. No. 00.) so that to make 
the Mathewite vow in general, or in any 
other case than that of confirmed habits 
of drunkenness, a valid one, it is essen- 
tial to affirm that the condition of total 
abstinence from spirituous stimulants 
is a better good than any condition of 
their use, except for medical or sacni- 
mental purposes. 

But if this be so, Mahomet was a 
wiser lawgiver than Christ, which we 
need hardly Say is a proposition not to 
be admitted by any Christian divine. 

On this, as well as on the ground of 
want of deliberation, there is hardly one 
pledge out of a liundred that could be 
said by a Homan (Catholic divine to bo 
a valid vow. In all cases of persons 
whose habits had befoi o been temj»e- 
rate, such as the multitude of youths 
and females who have pledged them- 
selves, it is palpably null and void, ac- 
cording to the Homan Catholic doc- 
trine — so absolutely so, that, ns w'o 
have observed, the divines of that 
church do not hesitate to declare God's 
utter inability to accept it. Never- 
theless wc have no desire to sec these 
persons abandon their pledge (we do 
not say " break,” for that which never 
bound cannot well be said to be bro- 
ken), for we entertain but little expec- 
tation of their acquiring enough of 
knowledge to know the reason of its 
nullity, and we believy that an aban- 
donment of it, on any other groul^d 
than full knowledge ojtho reason why 
it is invalid, would be attended with 
much unhappiness and loss of self-re- 
spect to the parties. • 

We repeat, therefore, if the move- 
ment were to be acted over again, we 
would not purchase even the existing 
amelioration at the cost of imposing 
questionable vows upon the people 
uiroughthe agency of an ignorance and 
a superstitious credulity which must ne- 


cessarily remain with fond qualify the 
good that they have been instrumental 
in creating. To these evils of the 
system is also to be added that loss of 
self-reliance which every man who 
trusts to externa^ forms and formula- 
ries for keeping him in the right patb^ 
must experiencey and which, so long 
as the Mathewite medal is r^arded as 
an amulet, must continue to mix its 
ingredient of evil in the good which 
it accompanies. 

This good also has been much ex- 
aggerated. The improved condition 
of the Irish populace is owing, to a 
great extent, to the improved system 
of our police. Habits of peacefulness 
and order, except where every exertion 
for the national improvement has been 
counteracted by Hibbonism, have been 
impressed both in town and country 
by the constant presence of those whose 
duty it is to protect the peaceable and 
to bring the turbulent to punishment. 
In the aggregate of improvement. Sir 
Hobert Peel divides the credit with 
Mr. Mathew to a considerable extent, 
while in the instrumentality employed, 
he has had recourse to nothing but 
wliat is ngreeablc to reason and to all 
authority, divine and human, 

An<l this further consideration ought 
to be borne in mind, that the old evils 
attendant both on the abuse of ardent 
sjurite, and on the imperfections of our 
unreformed police, iiave been unrea- 
sonably heaped on the former cause ; 
for there is no doubt that were the 
Irish populace fully reconciled to the 
condition of peaceful citizens, and 
occupied in lucrative industry, they 
might consume twice as much even of 
ardent spirits as they ever have done, 
without ip any way deranging the 
frame •or retarding the progress of 
society ; for the Scotch, a people of the 
samo race, and in no way naturally 
more disposed to peaceful pursuits, 
have for centuries being in the habit 
of consuming more than twice as much 
spirits us the Irish ever did, even in 
their most dissipated days ; yet during 
that time their country has been makr 
ing a continuous advance in tranquil- 
lity, in wealth, and in all the arts of 
life. 

We desire to see the day when the 
peasantry of Ireland will be able to 
participate in the moderate enjoyment 
of all the good things of life vouch- 
safed to people of their condition else- 
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where by the beneficent Deity ; but in 
the eivjoyment of stimulating liquors 
we would rather see them follow the ex- 
ample of the Germanic family^ by using 
the malt liquors proper to their climate 
in the form of beer^i^than that of the 
Scotch and more northern nations, 
who consume them iif their less desi- 
rable condition of ardent spirits. 

But the despotic formulas at present 
in use prohibit the one as much as the 
other ; and if we would see the people 
admitted to the enjoyment of even the 
most moderate comforts of this kind, 
we must place ourselves as much in op- 
position to Mr. Mathew and his system, 
as if we desired to see our countrymen 
emulate the Scotch in their most dan- 
gerous indulgences. We therefore 
have no choice, in expressing our desire 
that the peoule should have temperate 
enjoyment, but to dissent from the 
whole principle of teetotalisni, with all 
its agencies of vows, formulas, and 
amulets. 

In these views we dissent from all 
that class for whom Mr. Cartleton's 
** Art Maguire** has been written ; 
but a difference of opinion is no 
reason why we should look either 
on the people themselves with any 
want of affection, or esteem as friends 
and neighbours— God forbid ! — or on 
their book with any peculiiir dis- 
favour as a literary composition. 

From the very nature of the work, 
it ms impossible for Mr. Carleton to 
excite much curiosity or interest in the 
fortunes of his hero. Art Maguire, 
or the Broken Pledge, dedicated to 
Father Mathew,*’ tells the story on 
the title pa^e. The hero must ne- 
cessarily become a drunkard, be re- 
formed, and finally fall from his ob- 
ligation. The reader perceivis this 
in the first leaf of the book as plainly 
as when he has read it through. 
The detail of Maguire's progress 
in debasement is merely distressing: 
no genius could elevate it into 
claims even on a tender pity. Every 
thing neoessaril)! parties of the 
painful and debasing. To restore 
him again to self-respect, decency, and 
prosperity, by the patent and expe- 
ditous process gf passing him under 
the hand of Father Mathew, affords 
no room for any of the pleasing 
hopes, fears, and excitements which 
a reiser loves to experience, in accom- 
panying his hero wrough ^he events 
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of any well constructed story. 
shall ^ave Art begging in the 
streets by and bye,** sqys the reader : 
he finds him begging there, without 
doubt; and having seen him to the 
lowest step of the ladder, says, ** we may 
now expect Father Matthew to appear 
on the stage.** That reverend gentle- 
man is introduced Sfihn les regies^ goes 
through his formula, and the reader, 
again communing with himself, says. 

Now we^are to see Art beginning to 
prosper agai»W* Prosperity, be sure, 
is not behind- hand, and as soon as 
the blessings annexed to the Ma- 
th ewite pledge have exhibited them- 
selves to an extent commensurate with 
the popular belief in its efficacy. 
Reader, with a W'eary groan, makes his 
last prophecy — Now, then, he is 

to break his pledge and go to the ” 

and he breaks his pledge and goes, 
so far at least as his temporal inte- 
rests are concerned, to the ac- 

cordingly. 

To give interest to a plot so bald 
and jejune, required a very strong 
effort of genius, and notwithstand- 
ing its being put to such grievous 
disadvantages, Mr. Cartleton's genius 
has succeeded in imparting a really 
considerable amount of interest to 
his story ; not indeed iu any of his 
distressing ur revolting pictures of 
drunkenness, neither in any of his 
didactic passages, which are inva- 
riably tedious, whether delivered in 
his own person, or by deputation 
through the medium of sermonizing 
carpenters or such like memb^s of 
his exhortatory chorus ; but in the 
love and fidelity of poor Margaret 
Murray, the drunkard's wife, who in 
many respects, is not unworthy to 
take her place among the graceful 
and delightful daughters of his youth- 
ful imagination. He has no where 
written with greater purity, than in 
his description , of Margaret, when 
firit introduced to us, young, happy, 
and beloved. , 

** Margaret was a girl whom it was 
almost impossible to know and not to 
love. Though, then but seventeen, her 
figure was lull, rich, and beautifully 
formed. Her abundant hair was black 
and glossy as ebony, and ber skin, 
which threw a lustre like ivory itself, 
had — not the whitenoss of snow — ^but a 
whiteness a thousand times more na- 
tural— a whiteness that was fresh, ra- 
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diant, and fspotlcss. She was arch 
and full of spirits, but hter humour — 
for she possessed it in abundanlki — was 
so artless, joyims, and innocent, that 
the heart was taken with it before one 
had'time for rellection. Added, how'- 
cver, to this charming vivacity of tem- 
perament w'cre many admirable virtues, 
and a fund of deep and fervent feeling, 
which, even at that early period of 
her life, had made' her name beloved 
by every one in tlie parish, especially 
tne poor and destitute. The fact is, 
she was her father’s favounpL<! daugh- 
ter, and he could deny^Jim* nothing. 
The admirable girl was conscious of 
this, but instead of availing herself 
of his atfuction for her in a way that 
many — nay, we may say, most — would 
have done, for purposoN of dress or 
vanity, she beoamo an interceding 
angel for the poor and destitute ; and 
closely as Murray loved money, yet it 
is duo to him to say, that, on tlicse oc- 
casions, .she was generally successful. 
Indeed, lie was so far from being insf'ii- 
aiblo to liis daughter’s noble virtues, 
that he felt pride in reflecting that she 
po.ssessed them, anil gave aiil ten times 
from that feeling for once that he 
did* from a more exalted one. Such 
w'as Margaret Murray, and such, wc 
arc happy to say — for we know it — 
arc thousands of the peasant girls of 
our country,” 

Contrasted with this sweet picture 
of a good and happy girl, the sad 
reverse presents itself of Mitrgarot, 
wooed, won, and reduced to mi.scry 
hv her drunken husband — a dismal 
picture, dreadfully true, and only 
redeemed from being shocking, by 
the pathetic sentiment, with wliich 
love and patience invest even its most 
frightful features, 

“ One evening about this time, Mar- 
garet was sitting upon a small hassock 
of straw, that had been made for little 
Art, when he began to walk. It waj 
winter, and there was no fire ; a neigh- 
bour, however, had out of charity lent 
her a few dipped rushes, that they 
might not be in utter darkness. One^f 
these was stuck against the wall, for 
they had no candlestick j and oh what a 
pitiable and melancholy spectacle did its 
dim and feeble light present! There 
she sat, the young, virtuous, charitable, 
and lovely Margaret of the early por- 
tion of our narrative, surrounded by 
her almost naked children— herself with 
such thin and scanty covering as would 
wring any heart but to know it. Whero 
now was her beauty V Where her 
mirth, cheerfulness, and all her liglit- 
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ness of heart ? Where ? Let her ask 
that husband who once loved her so 
well, but who loved his own vile ex- 
cesses and headlong propensities bet- 
ter. There, however, she sat, with a 
tattered cap on, through the rents of 
which her raven l]^ir, once so beautiful 
and glossy, came out in tattered elf- 
locks, anrl hungadown about her thin 
and wasted neck. Her face was pale 
and ghastly as death ; her Syes were 
without fire — full of langour — full of 
sorrow ; and alas, beneath one of them, 
was too visible by its discoloration, 
the foul mark of her husband’s bruta- 
lity. To this had their love, their ten- 
derness, their affection eomc; and by 
what ? Alas 1 by the curso of liquor — 
the demon of drunkeness — and want of 
manly resolution. She satj as we have 
said, upon the little hassock, whilst 
shivering on her bosom was a sickly 
looking child, about a year old, to 
whom she was vainly endeavouring to 
communicate some of her own natural 
warmth. The others, three in number, 
were grouped together for the same 
reason ; for poor little Atty — who, 
thongii so very young, was ins mother’s 
only support, and hope, and conso- 
lation— sat with an arm about each, in 
order, as well 1 1 ho could, to keep off 
the cold — the night being stormy and 
bitter. iMargaret sat rocking herself 
ton and fro, as those do who indulge in 
sorrow', and crooning for her infant 
the sweet old air of ‘ Tha ma cuUhas 
na dhusha me,'' or * I am asleep and 
don't aw^aken me 1’ — a tender but me- 
lancholy air, w hich had something pecu- 
liarly touching in it, on the occasioi^ in 
question. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ she said,’ ‘ I am asleep and 
dont’t waken me ; if it wasn’t for 
your mkea, darlins, it’s 1 that long to 
be in that sleep that w'e will never 
waken from ; but sure, losj in misery 
as wo are, what could yez do without 
me still?’ 

'“Wliat do you mane, mammy?’ 
said Atty; ‘sure doesn’t every body 
that goes to sleep w%ken out of it ?* 

‘“’No, darlin’; there’s a sleep that 
nobody weakens from.’ 

“ ‘ Oat quare sleep, mammy,* said a 
little one. * Oh but me’s could, 
mammy ; will we eva have blankets ?’ 

“The question, though simple, opened 
up the cheerless, the terrible future 
to her view. She closed her eyes, 
put her hands on them, as if she strove 
to shut it out, and shivered as much 
at the apprehension of what was be- 
fore her, as with the chilly blasts that 
swept through the wdndowdess house. 

“ * 1 hope so, dear,* she replied ; ^ for 
God is good.' 
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***And will he got us blankets, 
mammv ?’ 

“ ‘Yes, darlin*, Ihope so.* 

“ * Me id rady ho*d get us somttin' 
to ait fust, mammy ; I'm starvin’ wid 
hungry;’ and the poor child began to 
cry for food.** « 

It would be doing |Tcat injustice to 
^ gee^s which unquestionably 
breaks out in frequent manifestations 
throughout this tale« to say that there 
are not many passages of equal or 
superior merit at hand for citation by 
any friendly critic : but, striking and 
numerous as such passages are, in 
detached parts of the story, we cannot 
but feel that as a whole ** Art Maguire” 
drags a slow length of unprofitable 
commonplaces, which wc fear are too 
destitute of vivacity ever to recom- 
mend themselves cither to rustic or to 
refined readers. 

Speaking, on a former occasion, of 
Mr. Carlcton’s happier exercises of 
his genius, we observed that to he per- 
fectly successful, he ought to remove 
himself a hundred miles away from the 
desire to please : wc may now add that 
he had need to keep at an equal dis- 
tance from the desire to instruct ; for 
his true province is that of tlie poet 
evolving unpremeditated creations of 
beauty, not that either of the wit or of 
the philosopher, and still less this 
rashly invaded domain of the didactic 
economist, a field necessarily circum- 
scRbed for even the best talents in that 
department, but to a genius like his a 
positive prison, in w hich it is impossi- 
ble for him to move with either 
strength or freedom. 

The shifts to which he has resorted 
in preserving the necessary tone of 
reverence towards the Roman Catholic 
clergy, on the one hand, and irf depict- 
ing with sufficien|: exaggeration the 
debasement of the people, for whose 
moral condition the priesthood are 
responsible, from the use of ardent 
spirits, on the other, sufficiently attest 
the uneasiness of his position. With- 
out a degree St subserviency to the 
theological prejudices of the populace, 
the book would fail of reaching those 
for whose special instruction it is 
intended : without an excessive exag- 
geration of the debased condition of 
the populace prior to the Mathewite 
movement, it would fail in its proposed 
moral lesson after having reached 
them. In this dilemma what is to be 


done? The. people must be shewn 
to have been brutalized; yet the 
priesthood who have had the direction 
of their morals, during all the time 
of that deteriorating process, must 
still be treated as the best and wisest 
of popular instructors. It is a hard 
case for a man so earnestly desirous of 
playing the part of Mentor. If Mr. 
Carleton had made a juster estimate 
of his powers in that character, ho 
probably would not have bid so high. 
As it is, the price of gratifying 

his ambition to be a teacher, or rather 
to re-echo the teaching of others, by 
some literary genuflections which are 
worth preserving as evidence of the 
lengths lo which false conceptions of 
tlu'ir proper calling, will sometimes 
carry intellectual men. After a power- 
ful and even poetic exposition of the 
universal debasement of the people, 
and of the sudden dissipation of the 
darkness and horror of their long 
night of intemperance, before the 
bright advent of the genius of Teeto- 
talism, wo have the following passage. 

“ Now’ we are willing to give all pos- 
sible credit, and praise, and honor to 
Father Mathew ; but >ve do not hesitate 
to say, that o\cii lie wH)uld have failed 
in being, as he is, the groat visible expo- 
nent of' this admirable principle, unless 
there lias boon other kindred principles 
in the ‘Irisliinaii’s heart, which recog- 
nised and clung to it. In other words, 
it is unquestionable, that had the reli- 
gious and moral feelings of tho Irish 
people been neglected, the principle of 
temperance w'ould never havq^ taken 
such deep root in the heart of the nation 
as it has done. Nay, it cou/d not ; for 
iloi'.*, not every man of common sense 
know, that good moral principles seldom 
grow in a bad moral soil, until it is cul- 
tivated for their reception. It is, 
therefore, certainly a proof that tho 
Itoman Catholic priesthood of Ireland 
had not ncgJoctod tho religious princi- 
ples of the people. It may, I know, 
agd it has been called a superstitious 
contagion ; but however that may be, 
so long as wcv have such contagions 
among us, we will readily pardon the 
superstition. Let superstition always 
assume a shape of such beneficence and 
virtue to man, and we shall not quarrel 
with her for retaining the name. Such 
a contagion could never be found among 
any people in whom there did not exist 
predisposing qualities, readv to embrace 
and nurtifrc the good whion came withi 
it.** 

“ Our argument, wc know, may be 
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met saying; that its chief influence 
was exerted on those whes^ habits of 
dissipation, immorality, and iifoligion 
kept them aloof from the religious in- 
struction of the priest. But to those who 
know the Irish heart, it is not necessary 
to say that many a man addicted to 
drink is far from being free from the 
impressions of religion, or uniniluenced 
by many a generous and noble virtue. 
Neither does it follow that every such 
man has been neglected by his pri(!st, or 
left unadmonished of the consequences 
which attend his evil habit. -But how 
did it happen, according '^iid^hat argu- 
ment, that it was this very class of 
persons— -the habitual, or the frequent, 
or the occasional drunkard — that 
welcomed the spirit of temperance, and 
availed themselves of its blessings ? If 
there had not been the buried seeds of 
neglect o<l instruction lying in their 
hearts, it is very improbable that they 
would liavo welcomed and embraced the 
principle as they did. On the other 
liand, it is much more likely that they 
would have lied from, and avoided a 
spirit which deprived them of thegrati- 
bcation of their ruling and darling 
passion. Evil and good, wo know, do 
not. so readily associate.” 

A similar alacrity in devising ex- 
" cuses for whatever could be deemed 
censurable in the personal part enacted 
by Mr. Mathcw» exhibits itself in a 
mode of accounting for the miracu- 
lous powers imputed to that gentle- 
man, almost as comical as it is 
courageous. Speaking of the great 
Callykecran temperance meeting at 
which his hero takes the pledge, Mr. 
Carleton thus throws himself into the 
breach, with an excuse for the mira- 
cles, ill which we confess ourselves at 
a loss whether most to admire his 
devotedness, his ingenuity, or his 
valiant disregard of the adverse facts. 

“ Of course, it is not to be supposed 
that among such a vast multitude of 
people there were not, as there always 
IS, a great number of tho.se vagabond 
imposters who go about from place tm 
place, for the purpose of extorting 
charity from the simple «ind credulous, 
especially when under the influence of 
liquor. All this class hated the temper- 
ance movement, because they knew 
right well that sobriety in the people 
was their greatest enemy ; the lame, 
the blind, the maimed, the deaf, and the 
dumb, were there in strong muster, and 
with their characteristic Ingenuity did 
everything in their power, under tho 
pretence of zeal and religious enthu- 


siasm, to throw discredit upon the whole 
proceedings. It was this vue crew, who, 
oy having reconrse to mock mirttoles, 
fancied, they could turn the matter into 
derision and contempt, and who by 
alTcciing to be cured of their complaints 
with a view of having their own impos- 
ture, when detected, imputed to want of 
power in FatheriMatbow ; — ^it was this 
vile crew, wc say, that first 
the notion that he could perfwm mira- 
cles. Unfortunately, many of the 
ignorant among tho people did in the 
beginning believe that he possessed this 
power, until ho himself with his charac- 
teristic candour disclaimed it. For a 
short time the idea of this slightly in- 
jured the cause, and afforded to its 
enemies some silly and senseless argu- 
ments, which, in lieu of better, they 
were glad to bring against it.” 

At the same time that we thus freely 
animadvert on the defects of the class 
of works to which '‘Art Maguire” be- 
longs, and point out the illustrations of 
these generic vices which abound 
throughout the details of the work 
itself, it is impossible not to respect 
the feeling in which this particular talc 
has been conceived, or to abstain from 
wishing it a general circulation : for, 
now that the people have placed them- 
selves in a position from which they 
cannot honorably recede, without the 
acquisition of an unhoped for amount 
of intelligence, it may possibly do 
good to keep before them lively pic- 
tures of the evils from which tl)ey 
have escaped ; and it is so far, credi- 
table to Mr. Carleton, that in all the 
exaggerations necessarily attending on 
the delineation of such scenes, be has 
had recourse to nothing illegitimate 
otherwise than in degree.* He may 
have carried the respect due to the 
Roman f!atholic clergy to the verge of 
sycophancy ; he may have imputed to 
the general use, all* the evils of the 
abuse, of spirituous stimulants ; he 
may occasionally have been tedious in 
his desire to be impressive ; hut he has 
nowhere availed himself either of the 
sectarian prejudices, or of the super- 
stitious hopes or terrors of the people. 
The breach of Art Maguire's pledge 
is attended with no divine vengeance ; 
his medal never assumes the character 
of an amulet ; and no unkind word 
against any creed or party, except 
indeed against the opponents of Tee- 
totalism, disfigures the generally 
humane and weH-intended page. 
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We are painfully obliged to stint, if 
not to shut up altogether, our mea- 
sure of praise when we come to Mr. 
Carlcton's next voluino. llody the 
Kover or the Ribbonman” forms one 
of Mr. Duffy’s shilling scries ; and, 
as the design of Mr. Duffy’s publica- 
tions invites the attention of a parti- 
cular class, even more than that of 
Mr. Cafk-ton’s independent series, of 
which Art Maguire forms the first 
volume, so all the vices annexed to 
the sycophantic school are hero in 
stronger and more offensive develop- 
ment. Written for the purpose of 
making Kibbonism hateful, Rody the 
Rover stoops to the worst prejudices 
of the people by representing it as the 
creature of their rulers ; — a monstrous 
charge, manifestly and preposterously 
untrue ; ungrateful towards any go- 
vernment affording Her Majesty’s 
subjects the ordinary protection of 
life and property, and bearing all the 
appearance of having been introduced 
in subserviency to a vicious pre-disposi- 
tion among the class for whom the book 
has been written, to believe as much 
as possible to the prejudice of those 
who are placed in authority over them. 

If we said that the book directly 
charges the parentage of the Ribbon 
system on the government itself, we 
would do no more than state what we 
are persuaded must be the resulting 
impression on the minds of nine out 
of every ten of those who read it. 
Mr. Carleton, however, most positively 
denies that such was his intention in 
writing the volume, and insists that 
such in fact is not the purport of what 
he has written. We give his denial 
from the » public papers, which it is 
but just to preserve along with the 
expression of our own opinio|i. 

“ BODY /THE ROVEll. 

“ To the Editor qf Sauiidert*ii Sews^ Letter. 

** Sir — A lthough I have been always 
reluctant to obtrude myself upon public 
notice, except through the medium of 
our national l^rature, yet 1 beg upon 
the present oo^sion to make an obser- 
vation or two, with your permission, 
in connexion with that literature and 
myself. 

** 1 have heard from many sources that 
a very general impression exists that in 
my last volume but one, to wit, ** Rody 
the Rover,” ^ I have deliberately con- 
nected the vile Ribbon system, against 
which that work was written, and to 


[Dec. 

which I am told it has already done such 
s«*rious damage, with the government of 
the coi|nt^y. Now, 1 most unhesitat- 
ingly contradict and deny this, and say 
that no Iionest person wfto has ever read 
tlic book could arrive at any such con- 
clusion ; in fact there is no assertion of 
the kind in it. That I spoke liarshly of 
government for encouraging the spy and 
detective system 1 admit ; but, in doing 
this, I oiiiy exercised a legitimate right 
—a right which every honest man and 
sincere lover of true liberty should exer- 
cise so loi^ as government shall continue 
to keep su^j^n odious and unconstitu- 
tional body m its employment. 

“ I have only to conclude by saving that 
it is more in compliance with the solici- 
tations of my friends, than from any wish 
to stand either w'pH or ill with govern- 
ment that I take the trouble to disclaim 
motives which 1 never entertained, and 
which were imputed to me by my ene- 
mies. 

•* I bog, sir, to subscribe myself, with 
much respect, your faithful servant, 

“ W. (.'arleton. 

“ Clontnrf Crescent, Xcv. S, ISIS.’* 

I 

We are quite satisfied with Mr. 
Carleton ’s denial of the intention to 
impute this conspiracy against the law, 
to those whose duty it is to see the law 
administered ; but we totally differ 
from liiin when he asserts that such is 
not the effect of the writing as it 
stands. The plot of Rody the Rover 
is simply this: — Mr. Ogle, a rich, 
vulg.ir man, desires to obtain a .seat 
on the magisterial bench, lie com- 
municates his desire to Sharpe, a 
justice of the peace having influence 
with the government, and Imcks his 
application with five hundred pounds 
in hand, and the promise of five 
hundred more on obtaining the com- 
mission. Sharpe is a member of an 
official conspiracy, presided over by 
some one who is described as a castle- 
'hack and lawyer, and who, for their 
own purposes, have created and spread 
the Ribbon system, in order, (singular 
/expedient) by keeping the country in 
a state of disturbance, to keep them- 
selves in power. Rody the Rover, a 
profligate fellow of good address, is 
thereupon emplc^ed by Sharpe to sow 
the seeds ^of Kibbonism in Ogle’s 
neighbourhood, in order that Ogle 
may exhibit sufficient zeal, not in 
suppressing, but in fomenting and 
bringing tne popular discontent to a 
head, to entitle him to the favor of 
the government, which he accordingly 
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obtains. Such is the series of awk- 
wwd and preposterous .devices by 
which the odium of the Ribbcm con- 
spiracy is> in foct, (however rt may 
be in intention/ transferred from its 
guilty originators to the detested 
gentry and rulers of the country. All 
tliat we have stated may be seen more 
at larffe by any one who will take the 
trouble to read the chapter entitled 
" A peep behind tie Scenes.” The 
actors here are in that class of life 
which Mr. Carleton has alw^s failed 
in depicting j and^ we not do 
either his reputation or our own 
pages the injustice of extracting their 
absurdly-written speeches^ but content 
ourselves with the letter of the oftoitd 
eorrespondontj from which alone the 
impression we have adverted to would 
naturally enough^ nay idmost unavoid- 
ably, result. 


Dublin CMtle. 

X Private.) 

“ ‘ My dear ’sir — In reply to yours of 
the loth, I ‘be^g to shy, that although 
there ha^ been at present no outbreak 
in the district of Ballybrackcn, yet the 
government have reason to believe that 
the seeds of a popular coimndtion are 
.shooting into a rapid growth in that 
^part of the country — a circumstance 
which unfortunately is not peculiar to 
that immediate locality. At presont'the 
government are in communicatiou with 
a gentleman who is admirably qiftilified 
to develop this pernicious system of con- 
spiracy against law, life, and property, 
which It seems.is there gaining strenj^tri. 
Should/t bo crushed or suppressed with- 
out any outbreak of popular violence, it 
is not likely that your friend, Mr. Ogle, 
can noiv succeed in getting an wpomt- 
ment to [the Bench, although I admit 
that his claims, as proprietor of the 
mines in (that neighbourhood, are cer- 
tainly strong. If, however, on the con- 
trary, the ^peace of that district should 
become disturbed, it is likoly— jperhap^ 
certain, notwithstanding a gooa deal of . 
opposition.from certain quarters, that he 
will be appointed. GoieePi^iAept ha^ 
received very valuable mstructions from 
your neighbour, Mr. ^ilroe, pp this 
particular subjeot— a saqilect which jlp 
• man seems to undcMtod, ^ 

can trace so suooesdQ^. , libw yw 
had better consult mm, hs {know of 
scarcely any person who possesses more 
substantial mfluence with govenuneni, 
nor who has Sundered, greater or more 
important, or m^e Jkenonrahle servleas 
to it and the moimtry at l^e. 
course, I cannot violate offioial seqroey 

Voi. X3nri.-No. 156. 


by being move coJuavaiMtif a, and auut 
therefore oonclnde by astnriiig yottg tbili 
I am, my dear sir, very sino^My yonn, 
“ ‘ Thomas J. TDal|^^y 
'“ChxUtopliwironto, ^ ^ I 

The only salvo whwh we mm 
observe* throiigbotf; the volntnei ii in 
the snbsequant spano, wheih SwMi 
being leR alone, jpronouimes a 
tious soliloquy, wnloh it is hBl juialicg 
to Mr. Carfeton to jjivia in 
tion, so far as it wifigp, of tl)6‘ainb4 
contained in his tetter. " " 


“ * Now,* proceeded he, coi 
afti 



loquy 

, ople would say, if t _ 
covered, that I am one of thoi|e tegawho 


soHIi 
‘ peopl 


trade upon the crimel andf e a toa i ^ el 
the pooide. Granted, and a good twie 
1 find it. But am I the irS| thai hao 
done so i Am I the first 
the means of emteeartes 
diaries, first corrupted ttemk . 
wards won the eonfidenee of sm iKs 
peoting government, by pretedm i . 
coveries of the very principles wmeh we 


erypri 

have ourselves secreuy imptented iiiiona; 
them ^ No, I am not tM fiM, iidS 
will not bo the last; for so 
aforesaid people shall ha sensjMi 
enough to take the bait, there srtti m 
always plenty of those wha fish ^ 
troubled waters to give it td ' 
When {the fpeople despiso the 
tions of tfa^ own clergy^ and i 
best and truest firiends, T donH see any 
great harm in takinjg them intQ 
hands, and turning tmuo, at thmf « ‘ 
expense, to our aeoenni, As m 
part, I’m not afraid of dh^very; thtt 
care, as I 'do, that the Inatmnientii ^ 
work with, though right weKnUMta 
my purposes, are so nifhmo)te, ym nj 
charge or treachery against hie or anjr 
one on their pert, would faessoMted hi 
the worli* 



This h a very feeble and insHffidant 
exculpation, where whole tendency 
of the plot, and of tne lanraim of the 
parties engaged* is to sadmiSeparea- 
tiwe of Ribbomsm oh ipoh « 
whom the reader ndTer tfcWtf pf 
distingoisbing from the ipvenmteiit 
itselfs and w ll junt as 

anhrae and seandaicmi ww rmmt te 
men in ofltee, as 

the cabinet at large, as It ii wtti 
taken in its Htdl oNensiUe i^oatioii 
to the whole govemm^t. Ii%vidtia| 
poBoemen, indeed, hgrh somejdaM 
affected to reveal oonq^isiiietep w tw 
own creation, andbavfhfifWpdntaiied 
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as often at detected ; kncl if Rody the 
Rover were such a character, the 
piece would not be so very objection- 
able, although in any story founded 
on individual villainy of that kind, we 
would require that the writer should, 
in candour, apprise ^is readers of the 
existence already, among the people, 
of a conspiracy organised by them- 
selves, an^. the extension only of which 
into a particular locality ne should 
impute to his particular villain. But, 
to Bupwess the fact of any Ribbonlsm 
being in existence, etcept such m is 
insinuated to have had its origin in 
the castle of Dublin, is altogether 
monstrous and intolerable. 

We would by no means desire to 
see Mr. Carleton or any other writer 
exhibit a want of respect for the reli- 
ffion of any section of Christians, but 
his assumption of a sanctimonious tone 
in reference to that of his expected 
readers, is really de trap. Too much 
pudding;, it is said, will choke a dog ; 
and this continual reference to first 
mass," " second mass,'' "twelve o’clock 
mass,*' and all the other varieties of 
that significant ceremony, in every pic- 
ture of Ireland as she ought to be, is 
quite too unctuous for any but the 
most wide-throated devotees to swal- 
low. Take, ibr example, this picture 
of the manners of the people in the 
reformed village of Ballybracken. 

" Molly—* Jemmy, will you look out, 
aciora, an’ try if* you can see Kitty 
cornin’ round the corner o* the road from 
first mass. Isn’t it a great blessin’ that 
she’s able to take care o’ the two young 
ones while I’m at the chapel ?’ 

***Tliroth it is, Molly; it's herself 
tbatstbe ypnsy, handy crathur, goin’ 
through the house so quiet and sweet- 
tempered, that you’d never know she’s 
in it. An* how regular the orCthur at- 
tends early mass, and how punctual she 
goes to nor dut^ at Christmas an* 
Aistbef. Ob, no wondher she'd have 
the gnm o’ Ood, an’ .that there ’ud he 
a blessin.*, as there is,' upon every thing 
she puts her hand to/ 

** * Throth an’ there is that, then.’ 

“ * Begad, Molly, you have roy shirt 
as white as a burned bone, and my blay 
st^ws for summer looks beautiful; 
.Jmnther.I’iU a great turn out — eh ?’ 

** Take care now, don’t take all wid 
you : maybe here's as nate a cousam as 
yours any day. Fasten these hooks, 
will you, between my shoulders. Sorra 
pue O’ the new gown but’s a beauty all 


out ; and although Sally Shape did not 
over much like it, I knew it ’ud make up 
well. Arm didif t the cliildre, the cra- 
thnrs, iCok clano an’ dacent goin’ to the 
catechiz class before mi^s ?' 

“ ‘ Did’nt they ?’ 

** * Especially poor Barney, afther his 
sickness. Throth he has a complexion 
that the son of a lord mightn’t be 
ashamed of.’ 

‘* * Ah, Molly, there’s nothin’ like the 
schoolin’ ; an’ you don’t know the com- 
fort 1 feel when I considher that they’re 
gettin* (the larnin.' I never pook at a 
book, or s^ece of writin’, that I don’t 
feel my heSlfcut bekase I don't know a 
letther of it.’ 

“ * Well, but isn’t it a great thing to 
us both that the crathurs can read us sicb 
knowledgable advice — ^that's the wrong 
hook, man ; there, that'll do — sich know- 
ledgable advice out o’ them little books, 
tailin’ us what to do, an* what we 
ought not to do; how to keep our houses 
clone an* nate, inside an* out ; how we’re 
always to be doin’ something that’s use- 
ful; *how we*re to be sober an’ punctual 
— up early an* down late ; an' above all 
things, not to neglect our reliifious 
duties.* 

** * Ay indeed, Molly ; an’ to respect 
ourselves, an’ to avoid bad company^ an’ 
above all things, to have nothin’ to do 
with those saicret societies, or ribbonism 
m any shape. Eh — ^why here’s Kitty ! 
Arra, Kitty dear, where wor you this 
minute when I went to see if you wor 
cornin’ ?* 

** * *ts I passed the garden, 1 
thought i might as w'ell cut a couple o’ 
heads of cabbages to boil wid the bacon, 
as to be goih* back agin for them.’ 

***Beaad that pig, Molly,’ exclaims 
the husband, looking towards the chim- 
ney comer, where it hung in faS^ flitches 
of bacon, 'that last pig turned out 
famously ; but 1 knew it would cut up 
well.’ 

'•‘Well, sorra one. Jemmy, but it 
went hard wid me an’ Jiarnetf to ait tlie 
kidney. That I mayn’t sin, but in spite 
p’ what Father Hayes said, I was afeard 
there would grow a kidney out of both 
our cheeks, an’ hang there as long as we 
lived.* 

** * Hut, wooian, there’s many an mild 
piece o’ nensense that’ll be sent a 
ehttuyhran as well as that. Well, are 
you ready to start ? I can tell you we'll 
bam very Utile time to spare for the 
tw^ve olclocl; mass.’ 

** I I’m jist 'bringia’ this little bottle to 
fetch home a sup e’ holy wather to keep 
In the house. Come how, In the name 
o*^God. Kitty, alanna, put dowrt the 
dUimer about twelve, jist when the eha- 
fiorw of the gavel reaches the white- 
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thorn; an’ above all things, nchora, 
don’t let them crathurS too near the fire. 
\ ou’ll find a dhrink for little Jimmy in 
the green iug, ^here on the middle shelf, 
an* warm it, acushhi, in the skillet, for 
a cowld dhrink doesn't agree wid him.* 
Each then, comfortably dressed , 
clean, and easy in mind, proceeded with 
a serious but cheerful spirit, to worship 
God with thankfulness of heart, and to 
place themselves, with renewed faith, 
under his Almighty protection.” 

From the misrepreseh^tions and 
subservient compliances'*^ Rody the 
Rover, we turn with relief even to the 
coarse and hurried pages of Parra 
Sastha," the last of Mr. Carleton's 
works, and for the imperfections of 
which he has the amply sufficient excuse 
of having been called* on to write it on 
a very few days' notice. We sympa- 
thise fully with him, and with the 
Irish people, in deploring the untimely 
death of the able and sincere man 
whose place he was thus suddenly 
called on to, supply ; and, considering 
the urgency of the occasion, and the 
shock which Mr. Davis’s death gave 
to all who enjoyed his personal ac~ 
quaintamce, we w'ould willingly make 
much larger allowances than, in fact, 
are called for ; Parra Sastba, al- 
though very coarse and much exagge- 
rated, being really written for one of 
the most meritorious purposes pos- 
sible. It is designed to be, in some 
measure, on Irish Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie." The lively little Scottish tale 
is said to have exercised a very whole- 
some influence in reforming the slut- 
tish habits of the lower classes of that 
country. It unquestionably had the 
effect of directing the attention of the 
better classes to efforts for the pre- 
servation of cleanliness and decency 
among the populace, though we doubt 
whether it ever operated immediately 
on th 6 cottagers themselves. In this 
view, we could sincerely desire that 
Mr. Carleton's Ule bad stronger^t- 
tractions for the better sort of readers ; 
for we fear its prevailing coarseness 
must prove a barrier to Jts reception 
among persons of even a moderate 
degree of refinement ; rfnd, that it will 
effect its object by operating directly 
09 the people themselves, we do not 
.think at all likely. The picture^ of 
Parra Sastha's condition of sloth and 
dirt before his marriage to the re- 
forming Nancy, is too offeouve not to 
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be resented by the humble readw, who» 
even in the most squalid cabin, will 
feci a degree of indignation at seeing 
himself and his neighbours held up as 
filthier in their habits than they an- 
ally are. We hope both this and tim 
Ribbonroan ma/ reach new editiohs, 
that some amendment may be made, 
injustice to the governn^t on Uie 
one hand, in justice to^ffie people 
themselves on the other ; and, even as 
much as for the sake of either, in 
justice to Mr. Carleton himself, whose 
fine genius it is lamentable to see 
perverted and debased in passages such 
as we have censured. 

The light of genius breaks out in 
Parra Sastha much more naturally 
than in either of its companion pieces. 
It was written, as we have said, in a 
hurry; and the author has not had time 
to consider how what he desired to 
say, would affect this or that question, 
or be received by this or that class 
of readers. He has acted on the 
unpremeditated suggestions of a free 
fancy, and, if he were not so coarse, 
would really be most humorous and 
entertaining. Yet, owing to the pre- 
vailing blemish, we ore unable to se- 
lect a single passage, truthful and hu- 
morous as many of them are, which 
would not compromise both us and 
him; for there is nothing in criti- 
cism more true than this, that in 
fiction it is as important to know 
what to omit in our imitations^ of 
actual life, as what to retain. 

We have discharged a distasteful 
duty towards Mr. Carleton. For- 
merly we had the pleasant task of 

We would willingly be engaged in the 
same agreeable occupation again, if 
he wcmld enable us.l Let us hope 
that these recent pieces, while, they 
indicate a reviving vigour, and ex- 
hibit singular diligence and activity, 
are but the harsh first-runnings of a 
new overflow of genius, whi^ will 
presently flow forth upon u% in the 
same strength and purity, that atill 
delight the world in TubhCr Derg,” 
and the " Poor Scholar.” 

We now turn to a work of 
ambitious character, Mrs. HaU's novel, 
of ** the Whiteboy, a story of Irdupd 
in 1822 a work, however, wbkh 1 »e- 
longs essentially to the uxo» aobool, 
written didactically, for e^tilhtg 
opinions of the dess among ilkom 
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it is designed to circulate* and as 
little exempt from the vices inherent 
in that stjlc of composition* os anj 
of the three which we have already 
passed in review. The class tor 
whose behoof Mrs. Hall has taken 
op the pen* ore tiufi numerous body 
of respectable English people* who 
may justly be descrioed as possessing 
much wei^h* little knowledge* good 
ioteotions* and large self-esteem. 
They read in their newspapers* and 
vicious ephemeral literature* of the 
Irisb^ as poor and barbarous ; they 
are smcerely desirous to befriend us* 
and find a complacent satisfaction in 
the bdief* that unless with their os- 
mtanoef we are altogether incapable 
of befriending ourselves ; good* vain* 
poor people* to whom nothmg is more 
a^eeid>le than that form of flattery 
which consists in suggesting compa- 
risons to their own advantage. Mrs. 
Hall has taken their measure with an 
accurate eye ; and* although it might 
be easy to suggest a more dignified 
employment for an Irish lady* than 
that of suiting the peculiar tastes of 
those who ddight in flattering them- 
selves with the belief that the Irish 
are so greatly their inferiors* it must 
be owned that she has done so with 
as much delicacy towards her own 
country* as "the temper of the London 
litwary market admits. Few female 
writers possess the genius to create 
opinion* and when we find even men 
likb Carleton satisfied to write for 
the opinions of others* we most be 
tender in our censure of Mrs. Hall* 
whose genius never aspired beyoad 
catering gracefully for pre-existing 
tastes^ when she falls in with the foible 


of the day in the city where she re- 
sifiis* and evep at some cost to the 
eharactw of her country* gratifies 
the vanity in enlistjng the benevolence 
and^^ou will of our English fellow- 
subjects. 

Still* palliate the thing as we may* 
it is wrong towards both parties. The 
^ple of Englaiid cannot afford to 
rave ^ir igOOTance of this part of 
the united kingdom increased by repre- 
sentations* however flattering* of their 
own superiority ; for vanity and igno- 
rance have ever been the parents of 
weakness ; and the people of Ireland 
®w®h too intelligent not to see, and 
too spirited not to resent any 
to huteiliale *1hem for the 
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aggrandisement in sclf-ostcem of those 
whom they*daify find to be no more 
than their equals in any of the pur- 
suits of life* v^hether firactical or in- 
tellectual. 

The " Whiteboy” is a tale of agra- 
rian disturbance in the south of Ire- 
land, into the midst of which the 
the genius of tranquillity and improve- 
ment is introduced* in the person of a 
young English gentleman* who infuses 
a portion of good sense (only to be 
found* ita^^uld seem* on the eastern 
side of th^ Irish channel) into the 
agitated masses of society* sufficient* 
in the twinkling of an eye* to leaven 
the whole with peace and prosperity. 
How* exactly* the improveineut is pro- 
duced docs not a])pear ; but after the 
usual series of adventures* love pas- 
sages* battles* burnings* and other such 
bribes to the imagination to put up 
with the interspersed economic reflec- 
tions* some general allusions to drain- 
age and cottage allotments induce Ub 
to believe that something of this kind 
must have constituted the modun ojte- 
randi of our sensible and benevolent 
visitant. It is* we own* somewhat 
tantalizing to be told of such great 
benefits conferred by means so simple 
as the importation of an English 
gentleman of no particular ability* yet 
to be left entirely in the dark as to the 
quo modo. 

The noblemen and gentlemen who 
have been in the habit of sitting on the 
grand jury of the county of (’ork* will 
probably be surprised at the picture of 
their manners considered suitable as a 
foil to the qualities of Mr. Spenser. 
The scene is a meeting of the magis- 
tracy at Macroom. 

• 

“ It is always much easier to got a 
number of Irish country gentlemen toge- 
t,her for amusement than for tlic dispatch 
oT business — mere business ; and thoiigli 
the lives and properties of many were at 
stake, yet the meeting bore too close au 
af^nity to abstract thought to be very 
interesting to the majority* who gradu- 
ally strolled 0 % to inspect the kenuels, 
bet upon some favorite horse in * the 
jnastcrV stables, or dip a lino in the 
hcautirul rivor Sullane that w'atcrs tlic 
domain, or for any other purpose that 
might wile them away from serious occu- 
pation. 

Edward was surprised to perceive 
that those who lingered in the dinhig- 
room were much morofiill of mirth and 
mlsehief*. than care or concern ; and 
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more ready to jest tlian to look grave, 
upon tho state of tli^ country. They 
all, however, shook him cor jSalJy by the 
hand, and it was his fault, but not theirs 
if ho did not fe^l as mvrcli at home with 
them in five minutes as ho would have 
done with his own countrymen in as 
many months. 

“ ftoforetho entire party — ^who, after 
various messengers had been dispatched 
for them, cauCie dropping in by twos and 
threes — were assembled, he took occa- 
sion to tell his host of the outrage he 
had witnessed on the road. 

“ * ]My dear Sir,’ ex cl ai mod one who 
was amusing himself by tossing frag- 
ments of oaten bread into a dog’s inoulb, 
‘ the fact is, you arc new to the country, 
and do not uinlcrstand our ways/ 

“ Edward turned so abruptly round 
on the aj)eakGr, Avhile his deep iutelli- 
goiit eye i mini rod, more eloquently than 
words could have doncs tho meaning of 
what he had said, that the dean laid his 
hand on his arili. 

“ ‘I'lie fellow, depend upon it, deserved 
W'hat he got, or ho would not have got 
it/ added the speaker. 

“ ‘ 13ut his^ life h^s been taken, Sir/ 
replied Edward ; * and surely the mili- 
tary are not sulfcrcd to rough ride 
through a country, and butehcr whom 
they please.’ 

** * Really, Sir,' said a blustering, 
burly, jo vidl-looking squire in top boots, 
a blue coat and huff waistcoat, ‘Ueallyf 
Sir, where we have so much to investi- 
gate that is important, 1 cannot seo tho 
use of occupying time about what is 
not — bothering and confusing one t hiiig 
with another.’ 

“ ‘ Easy, easy, my good friend,’ inter- 
ruptetl as jovial and good-tempered ‘ a 
spark of the EincraUVas any in the hall. 

* Easy, I say. From the nuteg Mr, 
Spencer made on the sptd, A\hieh our 
reverend fricMid the doaii h,as just shewn 
me Pm thinking it’s one of my tenants 
t lint’s shot, and one that never was a 
gale, behind ; and I must have it seen 
into immediately.’ 

“ ‘ But, Sir,’ observed Edward, ‘ whift 
doe.s it matter whoso tenant ho was — ho 
was a man and a subject.’ 

“ * A Papist rebel, I’U go bail,’ iiiter- 
rnpted a voice. 

" ‘ Well, Sir,* said Edward, * and if 
ho was, he had as good a right to the 
protection afl’orded by the laws of his 
country as either you I — he had a 

right to a fair triiil/ 

“ ‘ Bathershin I’ exclaimed the same 
rough and thundering voice. 

“ * I do not understand what tho gen- 
tlemiiQ moans,’ observed Edward, with 
a look of inquiry to the dean, who only 
smiled. 


“ ‘ What do you mean by calling a 
tenant of mine a ‘ Papist rcmel ?’ said 
the gentleman wlio was, with Dean 
Graves, looking over Mr. Spehoer’s 
notes. 

“ ‘ What 1 say,* replied tho couhly 
colossus, as, striding forward 'frdtn 
amid a group whb indulged in th^ Wl 
habit of staiidii^ round the fire, or 
fire-place, he marched across tiio room, 
and looked the querist full^ the, face. 

‘ A Papist rebel. I’ll go bail, Tie repeat^, 
* and as to such a fellow having a right 
to a fair trial, or a trial of any kind, I 
deny it in toto. A trial I Cock a Papist 
up with a fair trial indeed I If I had my 
own will and way, Pd soon qitiet the 
country: Pd shoot ’em like so many 
rats I’ 

** * 1 dare say you would,’ observed 
tho person he addressed, and who 
seemed rather to shrink from coming in 
contact with one who appeared to 
Edw'ard half giant half savage; ‘but 
you wouldn’t like a good paying tenant 
of your own to be shot, Mr. O’Driscoll.’ 

“ ‘ It shall certainly be investigated,’ 
repeated Eilward ; and his quiet, calm, 
ilctermined tone had a peculiarly clear 
and impressive sound, following, as it 
did, the rolling thunder of the giant’s 
brogue, and the sharp clamour of the 
eager speaking of the past minute. ‘ I 

ask not concerning any man’s faith ’• 

&c. &c. 

The Dean, it must be known, is the 
only wise man in the county of Cork;, 
barring Edward Spenser. He plays 
no very active part in the plot, but is 
always at hand (having uo parishion^) 
with discreet remarks, such as tha 
following : — 

“ Such eager anticipation sooms 
rather of Irish iniaginaUon than 
English calculation.” vol. I, p. 24. 

‘‘ You must take into account the 
quick Heatings of our learts, and our 
universal habit of exaggeration.” p. 28, 

“ Remember whaft 1 told you of Irish 
exaggeration.” p. 29. • 

“ They (the Irish) define nothing; 
an Irishman’s faith is equal to his ieel- 
iiig, and bis feeling to his faith.’’ p. 30. 

“ The Irish character, constituUoQ, 
feeling, principle, call it ^hat vou wiM, 
admits of no medium thougnts, — no 
deliberative reasonings.’* p. 227. , . 

The reader may imagine what an 
Arcadia Cork must have been 
to the advent of these two Solonik 
Singular, that in all the veering ^ 
changing of English modes of aceoi^ 
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log for the ills of Ireland, ascribing 
them sometimes to Popery, some- 
times to Protestantism, now to the 
turbulent people, now to the truculent 
landlords, anon to the cruel agents, 
(the latest scapegoats of the season) they 
pertinaciously adherent all events to 
the persuasion that we are by some 
physielog^l necessity so much their in- 
feriors, tnS^ if left to ourselves, we 
nem could emerge from some ob- 
scurely surmised depths of barbarism 
in which they are told twice a day by 
their newspapers, and fondly believe that 
we are sunk ; while in point of fact, 
the Irish people, throughout all parts 
of the eounti 7 , and in all the pursuits 
of life, are prospering rapidly by their 
own exertions, thinking and acting for 
themselves, and in many of the highest 
intellectual pursuits, bidding fair to be 
the leading people of the united king- 
dom. 

The attention of Mrs. Hall’s En- 
glish readers, although conciliated by 
these t>bjectionablc bonuses on their 
self-esteem, is nevertheless directed, in 
the main, to what is just and benevo- 
lent ; and our modest dean, however 
ol^ive is his excess of self-abase- 
ment before the genius of English ex- 
ceUence, not unfireqaently combines 
good feeling with reasonably good 
advice. Take the following conversa- 
tion between him and the lord 

* I dare say/ said he, at length, 

* dhtt >bat you observe is quite true, 
and perhaps we deserve it should be so. 
We have protected a party and not a 
people. 1 have often heard my poor 
uncle say as much/ 

“<Yott are right in that opinion,’ 
observed Mr. Graves ; * whatever party 
has been dominant in England, has, to a 
ceitain extent, forotected that nearest to 
itself in Ireland; but as the peasantry, 
the very, very poq)c have no party, no 
covqpant with their country, the popu- 
lation of Ireland have had only occa- 
sional friends. Strangers frequently, 
like yourself, come among us, with gene- 
rous and large declines of usefulness, and 
fondly and extoMve sympathies, but, 
insensibly drawn into the vortex of 
party, tliey either become accustomed to 
the misery which at first appalled them, 
or are so overwhelmed by its extent 
that tiiey turn away altogether from the 
voice of the w’eeper, and in the common 
cry of. want of care and providence in a 
pf^ulation who, even when to 
wbtaln employihent, have only existed on 
what, ia your country, .would have 
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caused a hun^ri J rebellions, under the 
name of starvatilns.* 

** Ne&hcr spoke for some moments, 
and then Mr. ^Graves# resumed— J let 
me,’ he said, * again caution you against 
harsh judging in auy case. Do not 
suffer the Orange party of the North to 
persuade you that their warmer bre- 
thren of the South are ali violent and 
bigoted; nor the Roman Catholics of 
of the South to impress you with 
the idea that the Orangemen of the 
North are all bitter and neroe destroy- 
ers.’ ’* • 

And again — 

“ Fancy the impolicy of leaving a 
highly sensitive aim imaginative people 
to brood, with misery and want for 
their curnpauions, over the wildly, but 
truly chronicled tales of former" great- 
ness*— wrenched from them by force or 
fraud. If they had been drawn into 
activt* life— if they found their labour 
sufliciently productive to afford them 
subsistence — if etforts had bi‘cn made to 
elevate and not de{vrcss thorn in the scaln 
of human-kind, such mdiuories would 
have faded into fables, or have l^een in 
a greater degree lost, as they must be, 
where existing realities demand perpe- 
tual thought, instead of romancing over 
an old man’s tale. We all seek some- 
^ing to cling to in this world— some- 
thing to raise us above tlie tides and 
currents of life; the poor Englishman 
clings to hU comforts ; the poor Irish- 
man might have done the same if he had 
had them to cling to; but ragged, tattered, 
the shivering wreck of the past, his foot 
still on his native heath, the music of his 
native land ringing in his oars, the his- 
tory of his country graven on his Heart ; 
those in whom he trusts w'hispcrtng dis- 
quieting advice — ^the advice his restless, 
ardent, and faithful nature best loves to 
hear ; the only marvel is, that instead 
of occasional outbursts— the festering 
indications of unhealthy constitutions — 
the disease has not been more universal 
and more deadly. Tliiuk, my dear Sir, 
of theso things ; think, as 1 have so 
often found it necessary to do, lest my 
htrirt should harden ; think, not so much 
of what, under the excitement and infltl- 
«nce of dangerems men, the people do, as 
of what for a long series of years 
have forborne to do,’ ” 

All this is wise enough and Very 
well intended ; hut it is quite idle to 
suppose that the problem of 

Irish politics is to be solved by cVen 
a much greater amount of wisdom 
expressing itself through the medium 
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of characters in a romance. (Jeneral 
professions of tolerant anil patriotism 
are in every body’s iifcutli in real life, 
os well as in these fictions, andiin both 
they seem equally inefiU^acious for the 
production of corresponding actions. 
Dean Graves advises well, but does 
nothing. ^ And indeed what could 
he do ? seeing that it is nearly as dif- 
ficult a task, and as exclusively re- 
served for mighty tninds to make fic- 
titious characters act with propriety in 
a given state of social affairs, as for 
men themselves to act up tof the occa- 
sion in real life. Therefore it is that 
Mr. Carleton and Mrs. Hall, both 
feeling how inadequate they would be 
personally to do any thing in solving 
the vast political problem which they 
set before their imaginations, abstain 
from showing, or even attempting to 
show how the principles they desire to 
inculcate are to be carried out in prac- 
tice, dwelling with painful and osten- 
tatious minuteness on the contrasted 
scenes of social disorganization, po- 
verty, and vice, on^lfe one band, and of 
social regenei;^tion, wealth, and virtue, 
on. the other, but passing over the 
whole transitioir period with a speed 
which leaves nothing behind it save 
the empirical formulas of teetotalism, 
or the inane generalities and common- 
places of mere liberal sentiment. This 
does no good politically, and only 
spoils the effect of their pieces*as legi- 
timate novels addressing the heart and 
the fancy. 

According to the taste of the day, 
Mrs. Hall has an oppressive middle- 
man and methodist ror the villain of 
her tale, — Abel Richards : the people 
burn his bouse and the heroine gives 
him shelter ; he uses the information 
which comes to his ears while under 
her protection to denounce her brother 
to justice ; drives the young man and 
his associates into rebellion, and is fit 
last despatched by a foster brother of 
his yictim. NVe confess we are tired 
of foster brothers, banshees, and j||ic 
whole'* a school. They form a 

very thin and unsuitable covering for 
the angular figure of the didactic ge- 
nius. If used at all they ought to be 
thrown over the unembarrassed move- 
mants of the free children of fancy. 
But we have had quite too much of 
tliem in any case ; and only wondir that 
people of ability are not tired of writ- 
ing " Cathleen, ma voumeeft^'* and 


" Paddy, urn hd^ckaV' However, we 
suppose Mrs. Hall could not be easy 
till she had given her English friends 
an Irish novel suitable to their 
expectations, and now that she has 
accomplished her purpose, we hearti^ 
desire that she may change her 
and be less v^nacular, as well ,aa 
less oracular, whenever she do^ Hi 
the favor to make Irish afimrs h|^ sii^ 
ject again. . • 

A lady writer can Iffirdly expeet to 
be at home in Grand Jury rooms : but 
in household affairs no one con rival 
Mrs. Hall ; and in depicting the 
dition of Mr. Spencer’s establishfuent 
the night before her hero's arrival, Wd 
must give her credit for powers as hu- 
morous as graphic, and must further 
own that the exaggeration of the pic- 
ture is not much more than allowable, 
and such as all of us ar& bound to ac« 
oept with good humour. 

“ When Mrs. Myler had clearly ascer- 
tained that the young master was in 
Ireland, and might be home that very 
night, she repaired to the housekeeper^ 
room, and after sundry inefiicient at- 
tempts succeeded in forcing the bell to 
ring—wbich it did at last, in a rapid, 
unnatural manner. Mat went on talking 
and musing, and then talking again— 
heedless of the flapping of bare feet along 
the passages, ana the throwing open of 
doors, until the handles rang again ; nor 
did he heed the exclamations or the 
tones of inquiry, or the electrical dicta- 
tions of the housekeeper, who was guilty 
of the folly of expectiue a disorganfeed 
Irish household to fall into order at 
oiico ; quite forgetting that she herself 
had been almost as neglectful of her 
duties to the best rooms, as the servants 
had been of theirs. ' 

** * It’s asy talking for yoia Mrs. Myler, 
Ma'am,’ expostulated the cook, * to talk 
of my killing turkeys to hang. Foix, 
it’s theVox, bad cess ta him, that hun^ 
the last of the ^rkey-hens over hki 
showlder this ve^ morning; they're 
grown as tame as juitfiirst the ugly dbvUf , 
since the fever thinned tho country, 
such of the poor hoys as are left alive 
haven’t strength to throw as much as a 
stone afther them ; Bran has never left 
Miss Ellen since she took ill, and the 
oor turner’s not worth a troneeni the 
ens are walking 'ottomies, for Mr* Ca- 
rey wouldn’t give us a grain of ^ts, to 
save our lives ; and be cramming the 
ould coach-horses up to folly, and not a 
puff in ’em. 1 wish I’d h^d theiindc not 
to let Miss Ellen see the beautiful pifr 
of duty ducks the VVlddy 
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brought thid morning, along wid a 
basket full of chickens ; but she turned 
’em off, saying, she wanted *em worse 
herself than we did ; and sign by it, the 
widdy sould them to a Cork joulter for 
oightpence a couple in the avenue, under 
the sight of my own eyes, and tlio lovely 
ducks for tenpenco — ducks war so 
fat, that the widdy kep’ the sun oif ’em 
for fear they would |urn to an oill 
Ther(^ no use, Mrs. Myler, in expecting 
me to cdo6^dinner*for the young mas- 
ther. I’ll not iGi'n my back on any girl 
in the counthry for cookery, biled, roast, 
briled, or even sally-lunn, or slim-cake, 
but I can’t cook out o’ nothing.’ 

** * Thero'arc some hams and a tongue 
in the saw-dust, dry-packed,’ said Mrs. 
Myler, whose increasing bewilderment 
lowered her voice. 

** * There was — and good right I have 
to know it — I went hunting everywhere 
for the weary cat and her kittens ; and, 
maybe, she and her black brood didn’t 
riddle niec hands, and they soft out of 
the first scald of meepraskoens and tidy 
aprons ; and bee the same token, Mrs. 
]Myler, it’s often yo promised moe new' 
rowlers ; and w'C haven’t so much as a 
akreed left — since the time the cows 
broke into the drying-ground, and we 
ating our bit of dinner, and swallowed 
bodily the last holiand sheets ; it was a 
judgment upon you, Mrs. Myler, 
JMa^am ; so long as ye’d suffer us to dry 
the clothes on the furze bushes the 
sunny side of the meadow, the never a 
thing came across ’em ; but you must 
have a north bleach green, with props 
and poles in it like a gallows green. — 
{Small blame to the poor cattle to come 
anc^look at such an unnatural thing.’ 

“ ‘ But the hams, Molly ?’ said Mrs. 
Myler. 

“ ‘ Sure the cat made her bod beside 
'em ; and betwixt herself and the jump* 
ers, they didn’t lave as much as would 
trap a mous^’ 

“ * There's something broke the few 
bottles of shorru left after the poor mas- 
ter’s funeral slid the old butW ; * but 
there's a quarter cask of claret, and 
another of Madelra-ilnot touched.’ 

“ ‘flVnd the wbUkeyi Morty ?’ inquired 
Mrs. Myler. 


** * The grouncls mighty soft under 
the cask of rale Cork,’ replied Morty, 
with a ver^ face, * so I’m think- 
ing it hmi9 leaked a little 
* ‘ Oh, Mortj, Morty I’ ejaculated 

Mrs. Myler.’ 

“ * Oh, as I’m a living sinner I death 
before dishonour I’ answered the pom- 
pous old butler. ‘ I’d scorn it Ma’am ; 
and it under ray cart*.’ 

“ * The Lord look down upon us !’ 
ejaculated the houfeemaid, ‘ the rain 
has been beating in through all parts of 
the roof, and to save the beds I put 
them top another, so they’re all soaked 
through.’ ’* 

We do not think Mrs. Hall much 
more successful in the heroic than in 
the, oiUcial portions of her tale : but in 
all matters of description her pen over- 
flows with excellencies. Nothing could 
be desired fresher, fairer, or more alive 
with all delightful elemental influences, 
than her pictures of external nature ; 
but it is almost superfluous to say that 
in a tale addressing itself to the judg- 
ment and to the feel>' ngs, these passages 
however excellent, are fAerely iicces- 
sorial and of small account, compared 
with the moral impressions made by 
the deeds and sentiments of the actors. 

Mrs. Hall has, during the whole of 
her literary life deserved and main- 
tained the character of one of our best- 
meaning and most kindly-disposed wri- 
ters ; and, although we do not think 
the ** Wbitehoy” will add to her re- 
nown for political ability, it certainly 
will detract nothing from that reputa- 
tion which ought to be infinitely more 
a source of pride to her, than any^suc- 
cess however great, in rivalling the 
harsh and masculine efforts of the eco- 
nomic novelists ; a task fur which in- 
deed her heart is too warm, and all her 
afiectioD.s quite too social and domes- 
tic ; and we trust for her own sake as 
wt^l) as for that of legitimate literature 
that they may long continue so. 
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